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well  known  to  all,  and  much  learning  is  consumed  in  dilating  upon 
Baba  Batra,  p.  14.*  From  these  stray  passages  a  leap  is  at  once 
taken  to  the  Massorites,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  real 
students  of  the  Bible ;  and  from  these  to  the  Grammarians,  who  dis- 
cussed philological  and  grammatical  questions  in  the  Bible  text.  In 
between  comes  the  Gaon  Saadiah,  the  translator  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Bible.  Abraham  b.  Meir  ibn  Ezra  is  known  to  the  outside  world 
largely  because  of  the  quotations  from  his  commentaries  to  be  found 
in  his  successor  Spinoza.  He  is  a  riddle  to  most  scholars,  and  there- 
fore of  much  interest.  In  veiled  terms  he  hinted  at  his  real  criticism 
of  the  Bible ;  and  he  left  it  to  Baruch  Spinoza  to  fashion  these  criti- 
cisms into  open  speech.  For  this  open  speech  Baruch  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  synagogue ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
synagogue  effectually  prevented,  especially  in  early  times,  the  presen- 
tation of  any  views  which  might  militate  against  that  conception  of 
the  Biblical  Word  which  was  fostered  by  the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba. 
Ibn  Ezra  usually  ends  his  critical  remarks  with  the  behest  that  "  He 
who  understands  the  difficulty  shall  keep  silence."  But  free  speech 
was  not  a  dead  letter,  either  outside  or  inside  of  the  official  schools. 
Though  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  the  difficulties  which  underlie 
the  older  and  orthodox  view  of  scripture  interpretation  were  quite 
well  understood  by  the  Jewish  students  of  old. 

Ibn  Ezra  and  Spinoza  are  usually  accounted  the  Jewish  forerunners 
of  the  Christian  school  of  critics  founded  by  Richard  Simon  and  Jean 
Astruc.  But  these  two  sons  of  the  synagogue  merely  carry  on  and 
publish  a  tradition  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Oriental  Jewish 
schools,  and  which  appears  at  quite  an  early  date  in  the  Talmudic 
literature.  Many  of  the  difficulties  which  these  acute  thinkers  found 
in  trying  to  reconcile  the  various  portions  of  the  Bible  with  each 
other,  were  also  observed  by  those  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  Pharisees,  though  only  few  traces  have  survived  to  our 
day.  The  careful  and  minute  study  of  the  Law  was  bound  to  bring 
out  the  differences  and  the  difficulties  which  it  contained.  The 
spread  of  such  opinions  was  naturally  held  back  by  the  reverence 
conceived  for  the  text,  and  accordingly  we  read,  "  It  is  forbidden  to 
speak  of  such  and  such  a  thing  before  an  unlearned  man  "  (Ned.  49  a). 
But  we  frequently  read  also  such  sayings  as  these :  "  The  Law  uses 
ordinary  human   language"  (Zeb.  108/^  rt  a/.);    "The    Law  uses 

^  A  beginning  has  been  made  to  collect  the  scattered  references.  See 
M.  Eisenstadt,  Uedrr  Bibelkritik  in  der  talmtuiischen  Literatur^  Berlin,  1 894; 
A.  Bragin,  Die  freirdigiosen  Strdmungen  im  alUn  Judenthume^  Berlin,  1896. 
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hyperbolical  language*'  (Hull  90^)  ;  and  even  "The  Parashiyot  are 
not  in  logical  order"  (Jen  Shth,  vu  i),  in  answer  to  questions  put 
by  individual  scholars.  We  are,  however,  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  answer  they  gave  to  these  and  to  various  other  questions  ; 
rather  with  the  fact  that  the  questions  themselves  were  asked.  Thus, 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  man,  where  in  one  case  both 
male  and  female  are  said  to  be  created  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  creation  of  woman  w^as  separate  from  that 
of  man,  is  clearly  felt.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  Japheth*s  being  in  one  case  ihe  older  brother,  and  in  another  case 
the  younger  brother  of  Sheni.  The  problem  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  spent  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  whether  400  or  430 
years,  is  also  specifically  mentioned ;  and  in  fact  it  is  added  that  the 
actual  lime  there  spent  was  only  210  years.  Id  like  manner  the  Tal- 
mudists  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Deuteronomy,  Aaron  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Moserah,  but  according  to  the  account  in  Numbers, 
in  Hor;  that  Samson  judged  in  Israel  for  40  years  {Judges  15*7*  btit 
in  another  passage  20  years  (i6^^)  ;  that  David  niled  for  40  years 
(t  Ki.  2*^),  but  according  to  another  account  (a  Sam*  5')  40^  years  j 
that  Baashah  cannot  have  waged  war  with  Asa  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  the  latter's  reign  (2  Ch.  16*),  since  he  is  said  in  i  Ki.  16*  to  have 
died  in  the  twenty- sixth  year  of  Asa.  In  the  earliest  historical  attempt 
of  the  Jews,  the  ''  Seder  Olam/'*  all  this  material  is  gathered  together 
in  an  attempt  at  a  chronological  reconstruction*  One  is  even  surprised 
to  find  inTalmudic  literature  evidences  of  an  endeavor  to  explain  the 
supernatural  in  the  Bible  by  natural  phenomena.  One  teacher  even 
goes  so  iir  as  to  declare  that  the  flood  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
inhabited  world ;  another,  that  the  Shekinah  never  came  down  from 
heaven  ;  a  third,  that  Moses  and  Elijah  never  ascended  thither;  and 
a  founh,  that  the  ravens  who  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  prophet 
Elijah  with  food  were  not  ravens  at  all,  but  either  two  men  of  the 
name  of  Orbini,  or  inhabitants  of  a  place  called  Oreb. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  represent  the  official  exegesis  of  the 
schools ;  but  they  show  us  that  another  exegesis  really  existed. 
Under  pecuhar  circumstances  it  was  bound  to  crop  up  with  alter- 
nating force.  Such  a  revivification  of  these  doubts  and  questions 
we  meet  with  in  what  up  till  now  has  been  considered  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  Jewish  world  — in  Persia*  No  portion  of  the  history 
of  religion  is  quite  as  interesting  as  is  that  which  comprises  the 
dying  years  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  The  battle  between  Aryan 
3  See  ihe  ktcit  editiuiM  by  B,  Rattier»  Wilna,  1897,  and  by  iU  Marx,  1903. 
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and  Semite  for  the  religious  domination  of  hither  Asia  had  been 
a  battle  to  the  death.  From  the  earliest  periods  that  we  know  of, 
these  peoples  had  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  The  conquest 
of  Babylonia  by  Elam  was  always  religious  as  well  as  political. 
The  gods  of  Babylon  were  carried  off  to  Susa ;  and  on  the  return 
wave  of  conquest  were  carried  back  again  to  their  homes  on  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Gyrus,  a  Mede  (or  a  Persian,  if  you 
wish),  did  indeed  conquer  Babylon;  but  he  did  so  by  practically 
becoming  a  Babylonian  in  religion,  and  his  Zoroastrian  successors 
worshipped  in  the  temples  of  the  conquered  ones.  It  was  to  Cyrus 
and  Darius  that  the  Jews  owed  permission  and  power  to  rebuild 
their  ancient  shrine.  But  it  was  the  Judaism  that  developed  from 
these  shrines  which  drove  the  Mazdean  faith  back  to  its  ancient 
confines.  It  made  its  way  through  Syria  into  Adiabene,  and  drew 
the  royal  house  there  away  from  the  Zoroastrian  faith.*  When 
the  daughter  faith  entered  upon  its  realm  of  conquest  it  followed 
the  mother  in  this  direction  as  well.  The  worship  of  the  Persian 
Magi  at  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  Saviour  is  a  fitting  symbol  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  Persian  religion  before  the  new  faith.  What 
the  early  and  middle-age  Christian  church  had  to  suffer  in  its 
fight  with  Zoroastrianism  is  clearly  seen  in  the  many  accounts 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Syriac  Acts  of  the  Martyrs.  Christianity 
was  followed  by  Islam ;  and  with  the  battle  of  Kadisiyyah  began 
the  systematic  extermination  of  the  pure  worship  of  Ahuramazd. 
The  division  of  the  Mohammedan  world  into  Shiah  and  Sunnah,*  the 
Mahdi  belief  which  ever  and  anon  threatens  to  tear  the  world  of 
Islam  apart,  are  even  present-day  reflexes  of  this  conflict. 

Zoroastrianism  was  thus  at  war  with  the  three  great  products 
of  Semitic  religious  thought.  The  part  taken  by  Judaism  is  not 
always  apparent ;  but  large  numbers  of  Jews  must  have  been  present 
from  early  times  in  Persian  lands.     Carried  thither  by  conquering 

•  See  Marquardt,  Osieuropdische  unJ  ostasiatische  Streifztige^  pp.  228  et  seq, 

*  This  remains  true  whatever  the  final  judgment  may  be  as  to  the  origin  of 
ShiMsm.  Wellhausen  has  recently  tried  to  show  that  it  has  its  origin  in  Juda- 
ism ;  see  his  "  Die  religios-politischen  Oppositionsparteien  im  alten  Islam "  in 
Abhand,  der  Konigl.  Gesell.  der  IViss.j  Gottingen,  190T,  v.  part  2,  p.  90;  which 
has  wrongly  been  denied  by  Hartmann  {Theol,  Lit.  Zeit.^  1902,  10,  p.  306),  who 
goes  back  still  farther  —  to  the  Babylonian  cycle  of  religious  ideas.  I.  Friedlander, 
in  his  inaugural  lecture  at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  Nov.  15,  1902,  makes 
Shi'ism  a  direct  outcome  of  Jewish  Messianic  preaching.  See  Festschrift  zum 
siebzigsten  Geburtstage  A.  Berliner s.  Frankfurt,  1903,  pp.  116  et  seq,  Cf.  also 
Goldziher  in  Deutsche  LitUraturuitungy  1903,  No.  42,  col.  253^. 
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kings  and  in  the  search  of  homes  and  trade,  they  made  their  way 
iir  inland.  The  Book  of  Tobit  shows  tis  settlements  at  Ecbatana 
and  at  Rai.  The  wife  of  Yezdegert  L  (399-420),  Shasyan  Dokht, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Jewish  Resh  GeluU,^  They  settled  in  far*off 
Bokhara,  where  even  lo-day  an  important  community  with  an  exten- 
sive literature  still  exists,  and  from  Per^iia  penetrated  into  India  and 
China,  They  must  have  continued  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
propaganda  which  characterized  them  in  oiher  parts  of  the  world. 
They,  too,  suifered  direst  persecution,  and  their  Holy  Book  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  Zoroastrian  attack.  Of  the  Koran  the  Persian 
polemicists  had  to  speak  in  a  guarded  manner,  for  the  strong  arm  of 
the  swereign  power  threatened  reprisals.  The  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever, was  sacred  to  both  Jews  and  Christians  ;  and  in  attacking  it  they 
could  give  free  rein  to  their  love  of  controversy  and  of  religious  dis- 
cussion. Characteristic  of  their  attitude  is  the  saying  reported  in  their 
great  religions  compendium,  the  Dinkani^  which  in  iii,  chap.  82  (or 
Bo,  ed-  Behramji),  contains  a  long  exposition  in  answer  to  a  Jew  who 
had  attacked  Zoroastrian  ism  on  account  of  the  Khetukdas,  or  mar- 
nages  between  kinsfolk,  "All  wickedness  hds  been  known  to  arise 
through  the  devilish  faith  of  the  Jews,  Thus,  the  world  becomes  bet- 
ter through  the  Mazdazyanians  and  gets  ruined  through  the  Jewish 
aJx>mination "  (p.  456),  "Again,  a  check  should  be  given  to  the 
advancing  strength  and  the  attack  of  the  Yahud  religion  of  Rum 
and  the  Mnsahiya  religion  of  Khavar  (West)  and  the  Mani  religion 
of  Turkestan,  lest  their  wickedness  and  degradation  should  enter 
into  our  coreligionist  friends  and  the  purity  of  our  rehgion,  which 
is  older  than  that  of  Rum,  should  be  dimmed  *'  {Difikard,  chap,  29, 
ed.  Behramji,  i.  24),  In  the  "  Shayastda-Shayast  *'  or  *'The  Proper 
and  the  Improper/'  a  sort  of  Zoroastrian  Leviticus,  it  is  said,  "of 
a  pure  law  are  we  of  the  good  religion  —  of  a  vile  law  are  the 
Zandik,  the  Christian,  the  Jew,  and  others  of  this  sort"  (West,  Pah- 
^vi  Texts  J  Oxford,  iSSo,  i,  p,  296).     A  searching  examination  was 

*  Sec  the  paper  of  James  Darmesteter,  La  Rtine  Shasydn  D^kki^  m  Acfes  du 
kmitihnf  C<ffigrh  itcs  Orii^nftjiisits^  Si*  pp.  l^j  £i  teq.  Leiden,  I&93.  Mention 
jzught  also  be  made  of  I  he  wife  of  the  Ex  il  arch  Host  anal,  who  is  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Persian  king,  Chosroes  H.  Sec  Jttvish  Enfyd^ 
patdi'at  iii.  350.  It  \\  possible  that  there  were  early  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Pahlavi ;  see  my  remarks  in  Jewish  Entyi'hpt^ditt^  iii.  190,  and  compare 
Z^iL  Iftbr,  BihL  viL  50,  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  fragments 
of  Ben  Sira  came  from  Persia,  See  Schurcr,  C^sek.  dfs  /Hi/.  Fo/Jtes,  jd  cit  nu 
p.  163.  A  Persian  translation  of  ibe  O.  T,  is  mentioned  in  the  Dahhtan^  tr.  by 
Shea  and  Trozers,  ii.  p«  293* 
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made  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  treatises  were  composed  to  show 
the  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  they  contained. 
One  such  in  Pahlavi  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  Shikand  Gumanik 
Vijar  —  the  "  Doubt  Dispelling  Explanation,"  written  by  one  Mardan- 
Farukh,  son  of  Auramazd-dad,  about  the  year  850.  Its  chapters 
13  and  14  contain  a  virulent  and  powerful  attack  upon  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  down  through  the  history  of  Abraham, 
from  the  pen  of  such  a  polemicist.^ 

What  the  Jewish  answer  to  these  attacks  was  we  do  not  know; 
but  it  is  curious  to  see  that  they  were  not  without  effect  upon  the 
Jews  themselves.  The  rationalistic  criticism  which  inspired  those 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  by  attacking  any  part  of  the  Bible  must 
have  eaten  its  way  into  their  communities  as  well.  It  is  natural  that 
all  but  the  faintest  traces  of  this  influence  should  have  been  lost  or 
suppressed.  One  or  two  such  traces  have*  happily  been  preserved. 
'  There  was  a  Jewish  rationalistic  Bible  critic  of  that  kind  in  the 
ninth  century  in  the  far-off  province  of  Balkh.  His  name  was  Hiwi  or 
Hayawai.^  He  was  answered  by  the  Caraite  Musa  al-Zafarani,®  and 
by  the  great  defender  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  Saadiah  of  the  Fayyum. 
His  criticism  must  have  been  as  violent  as  that  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  Persian  teachers ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
adversaries  of  this  man,  who  advanced  two  hundred  objections  to 
prove  the  non-divine  character  of  the  Bible,  added  after  his  name, 
"May  his  bones  rot"  or  "May  God  curse  him,"  and  almost  uni- 
formly changed  it  from  al-Balkhi  into  al-Kalbi.  The  influence 
of  his  Persian  surroundings  is  shown  in  two  of  his  theological 
criticisms.  "Why,"  he  asks,  "did  God  leave  the  pure  angels 
and  choose  His  dwelHng-pIace  among  men?"  —  a  quotation  cited 
both  by  Judah  ben  Barzilai  in  his  commentary  to  the  Sefer  Vesirah 
and   by   Saadiah.®     Now,   in   the   Shikand   Gumanik  (xv.   31)    the 

•  See  James  Darmcsteter,  "  Textes  Pehlvis  relatifs  au  Judaisme  "  in  Revue  des 
itudes  Juives^  xviii.  I  et  seq.^  xix.  41  et  seq. 

^  The  pronunciation  is  not  certain.  Hayawai  is  a  form  known  to  the  Arabs; 
see  al-Dhahabi's  Mushtabih,  ed.  de  Jong.,  pp.  92,  182.  Saadiah,  in  his  Altdb  al- 
Amandtf  ed.  Landauer,  p.  37,  has  K^Vn.  Al-KirkisanI  has  this  reading  as  well  as 
JT171;  see  A.  Harkavy,  Sttidien  uud  Mii/heilungen,  v.  p.  147.  Hebrew  authori- 
ties write  the  name  *^'n. 

*  See  Jewish  Quarterly  Review^  vii.  707. 

•Judah  b.  Barzilai,  Commentar  zum  Sepher  Jeziru^  ed.  S.  J.  Halberstam 
(Berlin,  1885),  p.  21.  Saadiah  mentions  a  special  treatise  "  Kitab  al-Rudd  ala' 
Hiwi  al-Balkhi ";  but  whether  by  himself  or  by  another  is  uncertain.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Steinischneider's  "  Saadia  Gaon's  arabische  Schriftcn  "  in  Gedenk- 
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same  point  is  made  against  the  Christians,  "Why  did  God  leave 
the  holy  place,  the  celestial  spheres,  and  go  into  the  body  of 
a  woman?*'  In  another  place  It  is  said  that  Hiwi  objecied  to 
the  teaching  of  the  oneness  of  God,  a  point  which  must  often  have 
been  made  by  the  Persian  polemidists  j  and  which  even  in  much 
earlier  times  had  been  answered  by  the  writer  of  the  second  half 
of  Isaiah. 

To  torn  for  a  moment  to  Hiwi's  exegesis,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  thai  he  was  in  a  measure  a  sort  of  early  Bishop  Colenso* 
From  the  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  literature  he  gathered  the  various 
inconsistencies  and  difficulties  which  individual  teachers  had  men- 
tioned ;  without,  of  course,  accepting  the  explanations  they  offered, 
Tlius  he  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between  2  Sam,  24*  and 
1  Chron.  2r\  in  regard  to  the  census  taken  by  David,  which  the 
rabbis  and  Saadiah ^explain  by  calling  to  aid  i  Chron.  27^  where  the 
Iweniy-ibur  thousand  men  are  mentioned  who  served  the  king  every 
month  ;  or  to  the  discrepancy  between  2  Ki.8^,  where  Ahaitiah  is  said 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  3  Chron. 
J  2*,  where  this  is  said  to  have  been  bis  forty-second  —  the  rabbis 
and  Saadrah  explaining  the  forty- two  to  be  the  number  of  his 
mother's  years.  Quite  rationalisiicaliy  modern  is  his  theory  that 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  14^)  was  made  possible  by  the 
variations  between  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or  his  explanation 
that  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  {iMii.  16'")  was  nothing  super- 
natural, but  the  Persian  Tar/a^m:  or  that  Moses'  face  bad  become 
pale  (Ex*  54'"^)  by  reason  of  his  long  fast  upon  the  mountaim 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  composed 
some  sort  of  a  revised  and  expurgated  text  of  the  Bible.  Solomon 
ben  Yeruham,  a  Caraite  opponent,  speaks  of  his  Targum ;  and  a 
later  historian,  Abraham  ibn  David,  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"he  invented  a  Thorah  *'  (.Tlin  H^D  m^)}"^  There  must  evi- 
dently be  something  of  truth  in  this  report,  for  Saadiah  saw 
teachers  of  the  yonng  using  such  a  book,  or  writing  from  it  on 
the  tablets  employed  in  the  schoolroom.  According  to  the  Gaon, 
Piwi^s  works  were  known  for  sixty  years  after  his  death," 

What  would  we  not  give  to-day  for  a  few  fragments  of  this  early 
sceptic  and  commentator's  work,  no  matter  how  rabid  his  attacks  may 

*i*M an  Dm>iti  /Caufmnttn  (Bteslau,  1900)^  pp.  144  ^/  J^.  (  =  Bi6L  Arabko- 

/udaua,  Fr-inkfurt,  1902,  §31)- 

I*'  Aliraham  tit^n  David  b  Neubaoef,  Medwtval  Jiwisk  ChronkhSf  v.  66* 

1^  Ilarkavj,  U^  p.  ijr^. 
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have  been  ?  Perhaps  some  Oriental  Genizah  may  yet  satisfy  our  long- 
ing. There  must  have  been  others  of  his  kind  in  the  lands  of  the 
East ;  for  such  things  do  not  crop  up  in  isolated  individuals. 

A  proof  of  this  has  been  given  us  by  the  Cairo  Genizah  again,  in  the 
few  pages  rescued  by  Professor  Schechter  from  some  such  work  of  an 
early  sceptic,  and  published  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review}^  His  name  is  hidden  from  our  sight  —  his  place 
of  birth,  his  doings;  even  more  completely  than  are  those  of  the 
sceptic  of  Balkh.  Twelve  pages  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time ; 
but  so  completely  had  the  author  hidden  his  identity  that  more  than 
that  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  him  have  to  remain  unanswered. 
Written  in  the  fashion  of  Arabic  literati,  in  the  rhymed  prose  so  often 
affected  in  the  Gaonic  period,  the  twenty-two  sections  of  his  work, 
with  their  alphabetic  acrostics  either  direct  or  in  reversed  order,  are 
made  up  almost  wholly  from  the  most  various  parts  of  the  Bible  —  to 
one  not  versed  in  the  text  they  may  well  seem  nothing  more  than 
macaronics.  Commencing  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  runs  right 
through  the  Bible,  pointing  out  every  possible  difficulty  and  every 
probable  contradiction.  One  is  instinctively  reminded,  as  was  Pro- 
fessor Schechter  himself  at  first,  of  the  criticism  of  Hiwi  of  Balkh ; 
but  chronological  difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  since  Bacher  has  proven 
that  he  makes  a  distinct  reference  to  the  Palestinian  Gaonate  in  the 
eleventh  century." 

Who  was  this  early  critic  of  the  Bible?  From  references  in  the 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  we  know  that  he  came  originally 
from  Tubal ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  country  he  designates  by 
this  name.  One  may  hazard  a  guess  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  the 
Northeast ;  considering  its  connection  in  Ezekiel  with  Gog  and 
Magog.  In  the  Midrash,  however,  Tubal  refers  to  some  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  perhaps  Bithynia";  but  it  seems  likely  that  our  critic  uses  it 
in  a  more  general  sense.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  set 
out  as  a  wandering  scholasticus  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  great 
teachers.  He  carried  with  him  his  paternal  fortune,  which  he  wished 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  those  who  should  instruct  him.  As  little  as  we 
know  whence  he  came,  so  little  do  we  know  where  he  finally  settled. 

"^JQR,  xiii.  pp.  345  et  seq.;  cf.  Bacher,  ibid.  pp.  741  et  seq.;  Poznanski, 
ibid,  pp.  747  et  seq.  ;  Forges,  ibid.  xiv.  pp.  129  ct  seq. 

^^JQR.  XV.  83. 

^*  See  Kohut,  Aruch  CompUtum^  \.  149,  s.v.  'p*'JK.  Curiously  enough  Tubal  w 
occasionally  used  for  Spain;  see  Abraham  Zakut,  Sefer  YuJiasin  (ed.  Filipowski), 
p.  232  b. 
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He  travelled  a  great  distance  eastward,  encompassiog  land,  sea,  and 
desert  (if  the  word  used  for  the  Utter  is  not  a  play  upon  the  Arabic 
designation  of  Mesopotamia"),  and  settkd  in  what  he  terms  the  Golah. 
1  take  this  to  mean  Egypt,  which  is  often  designaled  in  this  way  by 
contemporary  wTiters,  and  where  at  this  period  a  new  Gaonate  had 
arisen  directly  dependent  upon  Palestine  J*  Here  he  studied  the 
Bible  for  many  years,  both  in  the  original  and  in  an  Arabic  translation* 
He  himself  composed  a  number  of  books  (perhaps  three)  deahng 
directly  with  the  Scriptures.  Is  the  fragment  in  question  a  part  of 
one  of  these  books?  For  the  present  the  question  must  remaia 
unanswered. 

We  have  in  these  fragments  one  of  the  oldest  summaries  of  Bible 
difficulties  which  has  come  down  lo  us.  The  author  evidently  made 
use  of  all  the  helps  and  aids  which  were  available  at  his  day.  He 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  Works  of  the  Massorites  of  Tiberias ; 
for  the  fragments  open  in  the  midst  of  a  long  tirade  against  them, 
who,  he  says,  believed  they  knew  the  Bible  through  and  through 
because  they  had  so  carefully  noted  its  wording.  The  uselessness 
of  their  mechanical  work,  upon  which  they  vaunted  themselves  so 
much,  is  clear  to  him*  He  has  also  studied  the  grammarians,  and 
from  them  he  had  gained  little  that  was  helpful  He  says  ex;>Iicitly 
that  he  found  no  explanatioti  of  certain  verbal  difficulties  —  why  a 
number  of  words  occur  in  transposed  stems  ^11  and  m  ;  *1]tD  and 
|ns ;  ^b'S  and  ^7b ;  ni^riSD  and  nvbpD.  He  is  even  in  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  Taw  at  the  beginning  of  certain  words,  whether  it  is 
radical  or  servile.  He  next  turned  to  the  lexicographers,  and  his 
search  there  was  equally  fruitless ;  certain  expressions  and  words  in 
the  Bible  are  unintelligible.  —  What  is  a  homer  of  wheat?  What  is 
a  letek?  And  he  asks  the  Bible  expounders  what  is  the  real  sense  of 
numerous  passages  which  have  troubled  commentators  from  time 
immemorial  It  is  evident  that  he  rejected  aM  the  explanations 
hitherto  offered.  But  far  more  serious  than  these  verbal  difficulties 
are  those  of  a  very  different  character.  Our  author  is  no  mere  criti- 
ciscTj  he  is  a  real  critic  ^ — ^not  only  a  literary  one,  but  a  religions  one 
also.  Brought  up  probably  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  strict  belief  in  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture  and  of  its  verbal  inspiration,  his  study  of  the 
Bible  had  raised  doubts  in  his  mind  that  the  wisdom  of  the  schools 

>*  Jadrah. 

^  See  the  references  which  1  have  given  in  /i^isk  Bntychpatdia^  v.  60*  The 
Egyptian  Gaonate  was  fashioned  after  that  of  FAlotme,  rather  than  after  that  of 
Babybn;  ftec  7^^.  xv.  Sj, 
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could  not  satisfy.  He  had  become  in  a  measure  a  sceptic  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  narrative  and  almost  of  the  God  in  whose  name 
the  prophets  spoke.  One  can  almost  feel  with  him  as  he  treads  upon 
the  thorny  track  of  his  more  philosophical  exegesis.  The  difficulties 
that  confronted  him  in  the  Bible  text  may  be  summarized  under  three 
heads. 

The  first  of  these  comprised  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  num- 
bers mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  the  various  chronological  data  which 
it  contains.  From  Genesis  to  Chronicles  he  finds  such  difficulties 
and  discloses  them  with  pitiless  logic.  I  have  said  before  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  most  of  them,  were  known  to  the  Talmudists ;  but 
without  mentioning  them  especially,  he  evidently  rejects  as  impossible 
their  attempts  at  harmonizing  the  evident  contradictions.  A  second 
class  of  difficulties  are  of  a  more  philosophical  nature.  What  had 
human-kind  to  eat  during  the  time  between  Adam  and  Noah  ;  seeing 
that  the  command  to  eat  flesh  is  not  given  before  Genesis  9^^?  How 
was  Adam  nourished  in  paradise  ?  Why  did  he  procreate  Seth  "  in 
His  image,"  and  not  Cain  and  Abel?  Did  he  only  continue  to  pre- 
serve this  "  image  of  God  "  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old  ?  "  Did  the  contradictory  actions  of  the  Deity  in  the  Balaam 
episode  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  second  God  ?  "  he  asks. 

The  third  class  of  difficulties  are,  however,  far  more  serious  :  those 
which  touch  upon  theological  matters.  He  finds  his  greatest  difficulty 
in  squaring  his  own  views  on  the  Deity  with  those  which  seem  to 
result  from  a  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  especially  the  dogma  of  the 
justice  of  God  that  troubles  him.  Was  it  right  that  God  prefixed  a 
time  for  the  generations  of  the  flood,  "Yet  his  days  shall  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years " ;  or  that  he  promised  Abraham,  "  So 
shall  be  thy  seed,"  but  immediately  added,  "  thy  descendants  shall 
dwell  in  a  strange  land  " ;  that  he  ordered  Balaam  to  go  with  the 
officers  of  Balak  and  was  then  angry  at  his  going?  How  could 
a  just  Deity  visit  upon  Jehu  the  blood  of  Jezreel,  or  commend 
David  through  the  prophet  Nathan  and  then  forbid  him  to  build 
the  temple?  Where  is  the  justice  of  God's  killing  the  wife  of 
Ezekiel  in  the  plague  or  of  telling  Hosea  to  take  a  wife  of  doubt- 
ful character?  How  could  he  give  to  the  children  of  Israel  cities 
of  refuge  "  for  all  generations,"  knowing  that  they  were  to  go 
into  exile  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins?  Are  then  the  words 
of  the  wTiters  and  the  prophets  not  to  be  believed?  At  various 
places  he  injects  remarks  which  in  his  mouth  seem  like  scoff  and 
ridicule.     **  The  word  of  the  Lord  must  be  right  in  all  the  Bible  "  ; 
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**  How  wonderful  a  counsel  is  this  that  the  Lord  has  given  " ;  "  Where 
is  the  pity  of  former  times,  O  God,  kind  and  clement,  wlio  pardons 
all  sins?**  This  approaches  dangerously  near  the  point  at  which 
the  author  of  the  "Mistakes  of  Moses'*  arrived.  And  yet,  even  m 
fais  trouble  of  soul,  he  never  wanders  completely  away  from  his 
ancestral  home.  His  questions  remain  questions.  He  does  not  draw 
the  almost  logical  conclusions  of  the  difficulties  which  he  has  raised. 
He  remains  a  sceptic^  searching  for  the  light  and  willing  to  receive  it 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come. 

As  such  a  sceptic  simply,  he  had  written  his  treatise*  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  merely  intended  to  ridicule  the  Masso rites  by 
pointing  out  the  real  difficulties  contained  in  the  Biblical  word, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Forges,"  For  that  purpose  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  disclose  so  many  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  inconsistencies  in  the  Bible.  Though  we  cannot 
tell  what  the  first  1  eaves ^  which  for  the  present  must  be  considered 
lost,  may  have  contained,  he  would  certainly  have  referred  in  the 
further  parts  of  his  treatise  to  these  Massoriles  had  he  had  them 
only  in  view*  He  seems  rather  to  direct  his  criticism  against  all 
the  official  schools  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  whether  Massorites, 
Talmudists,  or  Caraites,  He  inveighs  against  the  Gaon,  against 
the  schools  in  Babylonia,  against  those  in  Palestine,  His  eulogium 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  power  of  the  Gaon  is  evidently  said  in 
a  jeering  manner,  **  Happy  the  people  who  are  thus  I  *'  He  calls 
his  brethren  those  that  limp  or  halt,  usrng  a  picture  taken  from 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  Micah  and  Zephaniah ;  for  all  of  them 
have  no  real  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself 
must  have  suffered  persecution ;  for  he  complains  that  all  those 
who  were  stubborn,  and  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  powers 
that  be,  w^ere  put  outside  the  congregation  as  if  they  were  lepers. 
I  take  it  that  he  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  many  sects  of 
his  time  who  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  polemics  of  Persian 
religious  teachers,  I  have  said  that  he  has  undoubted  points  of 
contact  with  the  Bible  criticism  of  which  Hiwi  was  the  most  pro- 
nounced exponent.  This  is  seen  especially,  1  think,  in  his  remarks 
concerning  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ^ — ^  which  were  not  omitted, 
or  contained  in  the  missing  portions,  as  has  been  supposed*  After 
a  scoffing  preamble  in  which  he  bids  his  adversaries  answer  him 
from  the  text  of  the  Bible  itself,  he  says:  ''Surely  the  judgments 
of  God  are  just ;  let  them  be  examined  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
1^  See  citation  in  note  la* 
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let  them  give  their  testimony  and  justify  themselves  as  God  has 
commanded  they  should."  He  then  continues  with  rhetorical  irony : 
"  I  will  not  ask  thee  concerning  the  Fashioner  of  the  heavens,  how 
and  what  he  did.  I  know  thy  intelligence  does  not  equal  such  a 
task,  for  who  can  wittingly  count  the  heavens,  seeing  that  man 
is  like  unto  vanity  ?  Darkness  and  light,  how  did  the  Great  Work- 
man ^hion  both,  where  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and  in  what 
manner  was  light  created  in  its  proper  season?"  It  is  just  these 
questions  which  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  criticism  contained 
in  the  Shikand  Gumanik.  His  polemic  also  in  regard  to  the  incon- 
sistencies in  the  Biblical  laws  defining  the  degrees  of  prohibited 
marriages  may  also  have  some  connection  with  his  Persian  home. 
Himself,  then,  a  propounder  of  riddles,  he  has  left  us  the  greatest 
riddle  of  all  in  his  own  person.  He  may,  however,  be  taken  as 
a  good  representative  of  a  type  of  criticism  which  at  one  time  must 
have  had  followers  in  the  synagogue.  Many  hundred  years  separate 
him  from  another  great  Bible  critic ;  and  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  see  that  a  number  of  the  difficulties  cited  by  our  unknown  author, 
reappear  in  the  Tractatus  Theologtco-Politicus  of  Spinoza.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  speculate  whether  we  are  not  here  in  the  presence 
of  an  early  forerunner  of  the  great  pantheist ;  and  we  might  perhaps 
find  some  additional  excuse  for  his  criticism  of  the  Bible,  if  he  was, 
as  has  been  said  of  Spinoza,  ''God  intoxicated,"  and  desirous  of 
finding  his  own  ideas  in  the  ancient  literature  of  his  people.  This 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Spinoza's  criticism  was  not  developed 
outside  of  the  influences  under  which  he  had  been  reared  ;  but  that 
it  represents  a  line  of  thought  which  had  been  present  in  the  Jewish 
schools  for  centuries  before  his  time. 
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The  Use  of  nil  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  irvevfia  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  LEXICOGRAPHICAL  STUDY 

BY 

WILLIAM   ROSS  SCHOEMAKER,   PH.D. 

MENOMINBB,  MICH. 

Part  I. 

THE  USE  OF  rfil  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE  following  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  in 
meaning,  as  well  as  to  classify  every  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  Hebrew  term  fm.  For  this  purpose,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  arrange  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  writ- 
ing covered  a  period  of  several  hundred  years,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  chronological  order.  Since  the  dating  of  most  of  it  has  been  done 
quite  thoroughly,  we  shall  in  the  study  before  us  assume  the  com- 
monly accepted  dates.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  development  in  the  conceptions  and  meanings  con- 
nected with  the  term  would  best  be  displayed  by  arranging  the 
biblical  material  in  four  chronological  groups. 

L  T/ie  Use  of  ffl*1  in  the  Oldest  Documents  of  the  Old 
Testament  Literature^  dating  approximately  from  900 
to  700  B,C} 

In  this  period  the  word  has  but  two  general  meanings,  wind  and 
spirit.  The  idea  of  breath  does  not  seem  to  have  become  attached 
to  it  until  exilic  and  post-exilic  times.  At  least  there  are  no  clear 
examples  of  this  use  before  that  time. 

I.   Hn  used  to  denote  7aind, 

Of  the  two  uses  of  the  term,  "  wind  "  and  "  spirit,"  wind  seems  to 

^  J  and  E  of  the  Hexateuch ;  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Books  of  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings;  and  the  writings  of  the  eighth-century  prophets,  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah  (omitting  the  later  additions  to  their  prophecies). 
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be  the  more  clearly  defined.  It  is  the  customary  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  when  unaccompanied  by  any  explanatory  modifier.  No 
other  term  is  used  to  denote  wind  in  this  early  literature.  It  is  used 
of  both  a  zephyr  and  a  storm.  The  conception  of  wind  as  air  in 
motion  is,  of  course,  entirely  absent  from  the  thought  of  the  early 
Hebrews.  Nor  did  they  seem  to  know  that  in  breathing  a  man 
inhaled  air  or  wind.  Such  conceptions  were  not  reached  by  the 
Hebrews  until  much  later  in  their  history.  When  HIT  came  to  be 
employed  of  breath  as  well  as  of  wind,  it  was  not  through  any  idea 
of  the  physical  identity  of  the  two,  but  rather  through  the  recog- 
nition of  a  similarity  between  the  phenomena.  Breath  was  nothing 
more  than  a  miniature  wind.  For  the  early  Hebrews  the  two  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  wind  were  energy  and  invisibility.  At  first 
it  was  the  energy  and  power  of  the  wind  which  attracted  the  most 
attention ;  later,  as  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  it  was  its  invisibility  and 
emptiness.  The  power  of  the  wind  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the 
Elijah  and  Elisha  narratives.  It  is  a  great  and  strong  wind  that 
rends  the  mountains  (i  K.  19")  ;  and  a  storm  wind  that  brings  the 
rain  (2  K.  3";  cf.  i  K.  18^.  Isaiah  pictures  the  trees  of  the  wood 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  it  (Isa.  7*),  and  the  chaff  driven  before  it  (Isa. 
1 7^) .  The  idea  of  the  invisibility  and  emptiness  of  the  wind  is  set 
forth  by  Hosea  when  he  affirms  that  Ephraim  feeds  upon  wind,  and 
says  that  the  wind  hath  wrapped  her  up  in  its  wings  (Hos.  12'^*^ 
and  4^^ ;  cf.  8'). 

This  powerful  and  invisible  force  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
God.  It  goes  forth  from  him  to  do  his  bidding.  Thus,  by  an  east 
wind  the  Ixjrd  brings  the  locusts  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
10^^  [J])  J  sn^i  again  by  a  strong  west  wind  he  drives  them  into  the 
sea  (Exod.  10*^  [J]).  By  the  east  wind  he  causes  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  go  back  all  the  night  in  order  that  his  people  may  cross 
on  dry  land  (Exod.  14^  [)])•  By  a  wind  which  goes  forth  from  him, 
he  brings  the  quails  in  order  that  Israel  may  be  fed  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  1  r*^*  [}])•  The  hot  wind  which  comes  up  from  the  desert  is 
called  the  wind  of  the  Ix)rd  (Hos.  13^''). 

With  the  conception  of  the  wind  as  an  invisible  power  of  God,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  early  Hebrews  easily  carried  over  the  term 
^T^  to  designate  the  unseen  but  powerful  influences  which  appeared 
to  operate  within  the  physical  and  psychical  life  of  man.  God, 
by  his  unseen  but  powerful  HII  (spirit),  acted  upon  man  in  much 
the  same  way  as,  through  his  nT\  (wind),  he  acted  upon  natural 
objects. 
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2.  fVn  used  to  dendtt  spirit 
a)  Spirit  of  God, 

There  were  two  leading  conceptions  (at  bottom  one)  of  the 
function  of  the  sptnt  of  God, 

( 1 )  The  non-prtyphe  tic  function  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  fell 
suddenly  upon  some  leader  or  hero,  arousing  him  to  action  and 
imparting  to  liira  the  physical  strength  and  courage  to  perform  some 
extraordinary  deed  of  valor.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  stones  of 
Gideon  and  Samson  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  Thus,  when  the  spirit 
^me  upon  Samson,  he  tore  the  lion  in  pieces  with  perfect  ease 
(Judg.  14^  **  [J])j  and  at  another  time  he  rent  asunder  the  cord  with 
which  his  hands  were  bound  (Judg.  15**  [J]).  It  wos  when  the  spirit 
clothed  Gideon  that  he  blew  the  trumpet  and  gathered  the  armies  of 
Israel  together  (Judg,  6^^  [J]  ;  cf.  Judg.  if'  with  14*  [J]),  Like- 
wise Satil,  under  a  similar  impulse,  summoned  the  warriors  to  the 
defence  of  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  11"  [J]),  In  this  case  the  spirit  of  the 
Jxjrd  not  only  stirred  up  Saul's  courage  but  his  anger  (indignation) 
as  welL  In  fact,  in  this  early  period,  anger  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  legitimate  and  necessar>'  means  of  self- 
defence,  hence  not  essentially  evil.  Strength,  courage,  and  anger 
were  so  closely  linked  together  that  it  is  probable  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguiiihed  only  in  a  vague  and  general  way-  A  similar  view  of  the 
power  and  courage  imparted  by  the  spirit  of  God  is  set  forth  by 
Isaiah  w^hen  he  says  of  the  Eg>*ptians  that  they  are  men  and  not  God, 
and  that  their  horses  are  flesh  (weak  and  powerless)  and  not  spirit 
(the  power  imparted  by  God,  Isa.  31").  Micah  asserts  that  he  is 
full  of  power  by  the  spirit  (Mic.  3^  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  and 
Briggs  regard  **  by  the  spirit"  in  this  passage  as  a  gloss  of  some  later 
scribe),  and  asks  whether  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  shortened  (Mic. 
2^).  *' Shortened '*  (^^Ej^)  can  mean  impotent,  powerless,  as  in 
Isa.  50*;  or  impatient,  angT>%  as  in  Job  21*  Prov.  14*^  Exod.  6*  [P], 
G  translates  the  present  passage  in  the  latter  way,  and  most  inter- 
preters follow  this  verston,  A  still  more  striking  example  of  the 
power  of  the  spirit  is  presented  in  the  stories  connected  with  Elijah, 
An  early  writer  represents  Elijah  as  transported  from  place  to  place 
by  the  spirit  of  God  (i  K,  18^-  2  K.  %^^ ;  cf.  Ezek.  8^^"  Acts  S*). 

(2)  Tht  prophetic  function^  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  I^ord  came 
upon  the  prophets  and  stirred  them  up  to  a  state  of  ecstasy,  or  reli- 
gious frenzy,  in  which  state  they  were  able  to  receive  and  communi- 
cate the  divine  message  imparted  to  them.  This  function  of  the 
spirit  is  well  illustrated  in   r  Sam,    io*"^\     The  band  of  inspired 
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prophets,  who  roam  about  carrying  their  musical  instruments  with 
them,  are  clearly  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  When  Saul  met  them,  the 
spirit  fell  suddenly  upon  him,  and  he,  too,  prophesied  with  the  rest 
(i  Sam.  lo^®;  cf.  i  Sam.  19^*^.  Because  of  his  frenzy  and  ecstasy, 
he  is  said  to  be  changed  into  another  man  (i  Sam.  10®).  Men  so 
enthused  by  the  spirit  of  God  regarded  themselves  as  entirely  under 
the  spirit's  control.  Hence  what  they  said  and  did  was  looked  upon 
as  coming  directly  from  God  (Num.  24*  [J]  ;  cf.  24^"-^*).  The  pri- 
mary function  of  the  spirit,  however,  was  not  that  of  message-bearing. 
God  more  often  conveyed  his  messages  to  men  by  means  of  direct 
discourse  (Gen.  21"  22*  Exod.  3^;  cf.  4^  [all  E]),  or  by  an  angel 
(Gen.  22"  21"  31"  32^  [all  E],  Gen.  24^  16^-"  Exod.  3*  [all  J]),  or 
in  a  dream  (Gen.  20**  31"  31^  37^^  [all  E]).  In  this  early  period, 
the  primary  function  of  the  spirit  of  God  was  that  of  arousing  in  the 
prophet  the  state  of  ecstasy.  God  by  his  spirit  enthused  the  prophet 
—  stirred  him  up.  Thus  we  see  that  at  bottom  the  prophetic  func- 
tion of  the  spirit  was  identical  with  the  non-prophetic.  In  both 
cases  the  spirit  stirred  up  and  energized  men.  In  the  case  of 
Gideon,  the  spirit  aroused  to  action  ;  in  the  case  of  the  prophet,  to 
a  state  of  ecstasy.  It  is  evident  that  until  this  factor  of  ecstasy  could 
be  eliminated,  or  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  message  of  the  prophet 
would  be  discredited.  This  elimination  of  the  ecstatic  occurred 
during  the  following,  the  Deuteronomic,  period.  There  are  many 
indications  that,  at  the  time  of  our  earliest  literature,  these  ecstatic 
prophets  were  already  under  the  ban.  Hosea  calls  the  prophet  a 
fool,  and  says  that  the  man  of  the  spirit  is  mad  (Hos.  9^ " ;  cf.  2  K.  9" 
and  Jer.  29^)  ;  and  Micah  affirms  that  they  speak  lies  and  prophesy 
of  wine  and  strong  drink  (Micah  2").  None  of  the  writing  prophets, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  or  Micah,  state  explicitly  that  they  prophesied 
by  means  of  the  spirit  of  God,  though  in  the  case  of  some  of  them 
this  may  be  implied. 

The  spirit  was  regarded  as  operative  only  while  the  prophet  was 
in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  When  Saul  had  finished  prophesying  he 
returned  to  his  ordinary  vocation  (i  Sam.  10").  However,  the  man 
in  whom  the  spirit  repeatedly  manifested  itself  came  to  be  desig- 
nated as  "  the  man  of  the  spirit"  (Hos.  9^).  So  it  was  with  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  Elisha  prayed  that  a  double  portion  (the  portion  that 
falls  by  right  to  the  eldest  son)  of  the  spirit  possessed  by  his  master 
might  rest  upon  him  (2  K.  2*).  In  this  latter  case  the  possession 
of  the  spirit  meant  also  the  power  to  work  miracles.  The  prophets 
who  stood  at  a  distance  perceived  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  rested 
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upon  Elisha  when  they  saw  the  latter  perform  the  same  miracle 
which  the  former  had  just  accomplished  (2  K*  3^*'";  cf*  3^'^,  In 
the  case  of  Joseph  the  possession  of  the  spirit  gave  hitn  the  ability 
to  interpret  dreams  (Gen.  41"^^  [E])* 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  work  of  the  spirit  was  beneficent  to 
all  concerned,  but  there  were  some  ecstatic  phenomena  where  the 
results  were  harmful.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul,  the  frenzy  took 
the  form  of  a  dangerous  insanity,  the  cause  was  said  to  be  the  spirit 
of  God  (for)  evil  (i  Sam,  16'-^''^^  [J]),  or  the  spirit  of  evil  from  the 
L^rd  (t  Sam.  16^*^^  [J])-  The  spirit  itself  is  not  said  to  be  evil  or 
to  have  an  evil  disposition.  It  is  only  the  effect  upon  the  man  that 
is  said  to  be  eviL  The  spirit  terrorizes  him  and  causes  him  to  be 
injurious  to  others.  The  spirit  is  not  viewed  as  a  separate  person- 
aJity  existing  alongside  of  God  (as  Satan  in  the  Book  of  Job) ,  but 
rather  as  an  influence  or  power  proceeding  from  him.  The  work 
done  is  conceived  to  be  from  God  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  spirit  for  good"  (cf,  t  K*  32^  ^*  and  see  Briggs,  Jour,  of  Bm.  Lm, 
VoL  XIX.  p,  141),  A  kindred  conception  is  presented  by  Isaiah 
when  he  tells  erring  Israel  to  stupefy  and  blind  themselves,  to  be 
drunken  and  stagger  but  not  with  drink,  for  the  Lord  has  poured  out 
upon  them  "  spirit  of  deep  sleep  "  (Isa,  39'").  Here  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  spirit  is  clearly  an  ecstatic  one*  The  people  stagger 
and  reel  as  if  drunken  (cf,  Mic  3").  The  spirit,  instead  of  enabling 
the  prophets  and  seers  to  speak  forth  the  will  of  God,  silences  them. 
Tlie  function  of  the  spirit  described  in  this  Isaiah  passage  is  thus  the 
opposite  of  its  true  function.  As  a  warning  to  erring  Israel,  Isaiah 
could  not  well  have  chosen  a  more  striking  figure,  Israel  had 
neglected  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  spirit,  hence  God  used  it  as  a 
means  of  leading  her  astray.  Hose  a  used  a  similar  figure,  but  in  his 
case  the  metonymy  is  still  more  apparent.  He  says  that  Israel  seeks 
counsel  of  her  idols,  implying  that  she  will  not  be  guided  by  God, 
She  prefers  to  be  directed  by  the  spirit  of  whoredom  and  thus  to 
wander  away  from  him  (Hos.  4^"S^)-  ^^^  follows  her  own  lustful 
impiilses  rather  than  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  of  God*  The  prophet 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  he  believes  there  Is  a 
demoniac  spirit  possessing  the  people  and  leading  them  astray*  A 
clear  case  of  the  use  of  HH  to  denote  a  demon  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  Nor  does  his  language  imply  that  he 
conceived  the  lust  to  proceed  from  their  own  spirits.  This  again 
would  be  a  use  of  nn  entirely  without  parallel,  since  lust  is  never 
attributed  to  the  human  spirit.      Hence  it  seems  probable  thnt  we 
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have  here  simply  an  analogic  metonymy,  in  which  HTI  stands  for 
guiding  and  impelling  power  without  designating  its  source.' 

Thus,  for  the  early  Hebrews,  the  idea  of  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
almost  as  general  as  the  idea  of  wind.  Both  were  energies  or  powers 
proceeding  from  God.  The  quantitative  notion  attached  to  the  one 
as  much  as'  to  the  other.  That  they  did  not  ascribe  to  the  spirit  a 
personality  separate  from  God  is  made  more  certain  from  the  fact 
that  in  no  Old  Testament  writing  is  there  a  clear  case  of  the  use  of 
rm  to  denote  separate,  individual,  disembodied,  personal  spirits, 
either  good  or  bad.  The  plural  form  of  the  term  is  never  used  in 
this  sense.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  there  was  but  one  spirit  of 
God. 

^)  tVn  used  to  denote  physical  strength^  courage,  and  anger,  and 
viewed  sometimes  as  the  seat  or  source  of  these  and  especially  of 
violent  agitation. 

These  phenomena  are  so  strikingly  a  reflection  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  spirit  of  God  that  one  is  immediately  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  genetic  relation  between  the 
two.  What  that  relation  is  can  best  be  stated  when  we  have  exam- 
ined the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this  meaning  occurs.  To 
illustrate  the  use  of  PIH  to  denote  physical  strength  and  courage, 
there  are  three  examples.  Samson's  spirit  (PIH)  returned  and 
he  revived  as  soon  as  his  thirst  was  quenched  (Judg.  15^*  []])• 
Likewise  the  spirit  of  an  Egyptian  returned  after  he  had  eaten 
(i  Sam.  30*^  [J])-  Jacob's  spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons 
which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him  to  Egypt  (Gen.  45^  [E]). 
Under  the  head  of  anger  or  the  seat  of  stubbornness  and  violent  agi- 
tation there  are  also  three  passages.  The  spirit  (anger)  of  the  men 
of  Ephraim  was  abated  toward  Gideon  when  he  had  explained  to 
them  why  they  were  not  called  out  to  battle  (Judg.  8^  [E]).  Ahab's 
spirit  was  sullen  when  he  could  not  get  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  (1  K. 
21-^).  And  Pharaoh's  spirit  was  agitated  (stirred  up  D^B)  when 
he  awoke  from  his  dream  (Gen.  41®  [E]).  These  examples  are  the 
only  ones  found  in  this  period.  The  preexilic  prophets  do  not  use 
the  term  in  this  sense  unless  Micah  2^  is  a  case  in  point. 

On  the  basis  of  these  examples,  the  conclusion  seems  certain  that 
the  concept  of  the  spirit  of  man  (denoting  thereby  strength,  courage, 

'^  Cf.  the  use  of  i^/xof,  law,  in  a  similar  way  in  Rom.  7^,  where  "  a  different 
law,"  not  a  law  at  all  in  the  strict  sense,  but  a  force  tending,  as  law  serves,  to 
control  action,  is  by  "analogic  metonymy"  called  law,  in  contrast  to  the  [real] 
law  which  acts  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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and  anger)  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  concept  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Since  God  imparts  his  spirit  of  strength  and  courage  to  man, 
strength  and  courage  are  themselves  in  time  called  spirit.  Or  again, 
since  the  spirit  of  God  stirs  up  men  to  warlike  actions,  what  more 
natural  than  to  call  that  in  man  which  is  stirred  up  his  spirit  (cf. 
Judg.  13^  [J]  with  Gen.  41^  [E]  where  the  same  verb  [D?B]  is 
used.  Also  cf.  i  Sam.  ii*  with  Judg.  8*  [E],  both  of  which  involve 
anger)?  Or,  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  such  kindred  phe- 
nomena as  strength,  courage,  and  anger,  which  in  their  most  striking 
manifestations,  at  least,  were  at  one  time  attributed  to  the  divine 
power,  were  later,  owing  perhaps  to  their  frequency,  designated  the 
spirit  of  man.  Judges  9^  is  a  passage  which  bears  the  marks  of  such 
a  transition.  It  is  there  said  tliat  God  sent  a  spirit  for  evil  between 
Abimelech  and  the  men  of  Shechem.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
reminds  us  of  the  language  used  concerning  the  spirit  of  evil  from 
the  Lord  (i  Sam.  16^*"^)  ;  on  the  other,  of  the  phenomenon  of 
anger  called  the  spirit  of  man.  In  a  later  period,  the  thought  of  the 
passage  would  have  been  expressed  by  saying  that  God  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Abimelech  and  of  the  men  of  Shechem  (cf.  i  Chron. 
5*2  Chron.  2i^«). 

If  now  we  have  discovered  the  true  genetic  relationship  between 
the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,  it  seems  clear  that  the  latter 
was  not,  in  its  earliest  stages  at  least,  regarded  as  a  faculty  of  the 
soul  or  mind.  It  was  simply  the  name  of  certain  striking  physical 
and  mental  phenomena  related  to  the  active  side  of  life,  such  as 
strength,  courage,  and  anger.  It  was  in  no  way  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  life  or  the  bearer  of  the  man*s  personality.  It  was  not  used  as  a 
synonym  of  either  soul  (^BJ)  or  heart  (2?),  the  leading  psycho- 
logical terms  of  the  period.  The  spirit  was  not  localized  in  any  part 
of  the  body.  From  its  very  nature  this  was  impossible.  The  man's 
spirit  (strength,  courage,  and  anger)  departed  and  returned,  but  no 
one  thought  of  asking  where  it  had  been.  Even  in  the  popular 
language  of  to-day,  courage  and  anger  are  not  localized.  We  speak 
of  their  coming  and  going  in  the  same  vague  and  general  way  that 
the  people  of  old  spoke  of  the  spirit. 
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II.   The  Use  of  CTl*!  in  the  Deuteronomic  Period  dating  front 
about  yoo  to  about  550  B,C? 

In  general  the  term  is  used  in  the  same  senses  as  in  the  previous 
period.  The  one  striking  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  spirit 
of  God.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  term  from  the  main 
body  of  the  literature  of  this  period. 

1.  TTie  use  of^  HH  for  wind. 

Jeremiah  very  often  refers  to  the  destructive  power  of  the  wind 
(Jer.  4"-"  1 3-*  18").  He  also  speaks  of  the  wind  as  a  shepherd  of 
the  pastors  of  Israel,  who  have  caused  the  people  to  go  astray  (Jer. 
22*^).  Habakkuk,  in  describing  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the 
Chaldean,  says  that  he  sweeps  by  as  a  wind  and  passes  on  (Hab.  i^^). 
Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand,  also  uses  the  wind  as  a  symbol  of 
emptiness.  The  prophets,  he  says,  shall  become  wind  since  the 
word  is  not  in  them  (Jer.  5^).  Israel,  in  her  inordinate  desire  after 
strange  gods,  is  like  a  wild  ass  with  open  mouth  catching  at  the  wind 
(Jer.  2**  14*^).  In  Jer.  49^*  HI*!  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the  points 
of  the  compass  —  the  directions  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

2.  The  use  of  rt^T  for  spirit, 
a)  Spirit  of  God. 

As  stated  above,  the  phrase  "  spirit  of  God  "  does  not  occur  in  the 
main  body  of  the  literature  of  this  period.  It  is  not  found  in  D  of 
the  Hexateuch  (only  once  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  that  in  a 
late  passage),  nor  in  the  Deuteronomic  portions  of  the  books  of 
Kings,  nor  even  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Nahum, 
and  Habakkuk.  This  abandonment  of  the  term  spirit  of  God  was 
probably  due  to  the  disrepute  into  which  the  ecstatic  prophets  had 
fallen.*  The  period  had  at  its  heart  the  religio-ethical  revival  of 
Josiah,  and  ethics  and  ecstasy  have  little  in  common.  However, 
there  are  certain  fragments  of  literature  belonging  to  this  period  in 
which  the  phrase  spirit  of  God  is  used,  and  some  of  these  are  quite 
instructive  for  our  purpose. 

(i)  The  non-prophetic  function  of  the  spirit.  —  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  stirs  up  and  empowers  certain  persons  to  do  acts  requiring 
great  physical  strength  and  courage.      Thus  when  the  spirit  of  God 

'  The  literature  of  the  period  includes  D  of  the  Hexateuch:  the  Deuteronomic 
portions  of  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Kings;  and,  with  the  excejition  of  later 
additions,  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk. 

*  See  Kriggs,  JoLR.  oK  HiB.  Lit.,  Vol.  XIX.  ] 
Isa.  30^  1";    I  Sam.  loii^^j   Hos.  9" -^   Mijah  2'^ 
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was  upOQ  Othniel,  he  went  out  to  war  and  vindicated  Israel  (Judg. 
5*^),  So,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  stirred  up  Jephthah  and  he  went 
forth  to  conquer  Ammon  (Judg.  ii^"").  Likewise,  when  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  fell  upon  Samson  he  went  down  to  Ashkelon  and  killed 
thirty  men  (Judg.  iV^)* 

(2)  7?te  prophetic  function  of  t!u  spirit. — The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
arouses  certain  men  — the  prophets  —  to  a  state  of  ecstasy  and  thus 
enables  them  tu  prophesy  for  God*  There  are  but  two  passages 
which  can  properly  be  classed  here-  In  Num.  1%^''^^  the  I>ord  tells 
Moses  that  he  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  him  and  will  put 
it  upon  the  seventy  elders.  After  the  I^rd  had  transferred  a  portion 
of  the  spirit  from  Moses  to  each  of  the  elders,  they,  including  the 
two  who  bad  remained  in  the  cainp,  began  !o  prophesy.  When 
Joshua  remonstrated  with  Moses  against  the  two  latter  prophesying 
in  the  camp,  Moses  replied,  *'  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord'ii  people 
were  prophets,  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  ""  (Num. 
11^.  W^e  have  here  one  of  the  first  instancei,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  designated  simply  as  "the  spirit."  This  passage,  like 
those  of  2  K.  2"  and  Isa*  29'*,  presents  a  general  or  quantitative  con- 
ception of  the  spirit.  Each  elder  participated  in  the  one  spirit  of 
GofL  A  view  like  this  seems  to  preclude  any  thought  of  the  sepa- 
rate perionality  of  the  spirits  The  second  passage  is  \  K.  2  2'^^\ 
Micaiah^  in  narrating  his  vision  to  the  king  of  Israel,  says  that  he  saw 
the  Ijord  sitting  upon  his  throne  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  When  the  Lord  had  inquired  of 
them  who  would  go  and  deceive  Ahab,  and  no  one  of  them  volun- 
teered, the  spirit  came  forward  and  said,  "I  will  entice  him  by 
becoming  a  spirit  of  deceit  in  the  mouth  of  his  prophets."  That  the 
writer  of  this  passage  has  personified  the  spirit  is  quite  evident.  He 
represents  the  spirit  as  speaking  and  acting  just  as  a  person  would 
do  under  similar  circumstances.  That,  however,  he  did  not  intend 
to  go  beyond  personification  is  also  quite  evHdenl.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  rememl)er  that  the  writer  is  narrating,  in  vivid  language,  a 
vision  which  he  had  had.  He  is  not  speaking  in  plain  prose  and 
with  theological  accuracy.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  note  that 
when  he  is  describing  the  real  work  of  the  spirit  he  falls  back  upon 
the  ordinary  view  of  its  nature.  The  spirit  is  not  said  to  have  gone 
to  Ahab  or  to  one  of  his  prophets  simply  as  an  angel  would,  but  on 
the  contrary  becomes  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  four 
hundred  prophets.  All  of  these  prophets  participate  in  and  are 
stimulated  by  the  one  spirit.      The  use  of  the  article  in  v.*^  does  not 
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indicate  that  the  spirit  was  one  among  other  spirits  standing  about 
the  throne.  Neither  in  the  singular  nor  in  the  plural  is  HH  ever 
used  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  It  was  only  after  the  host  (the  angels) 
had  given  their  opinions  that  the  one  divine  spirit  came  forward  to 
proffer  its  aid.  Nor  does  its  task  of  deception  make  it  an  evil  spirit. 
The  writer  does  not  even  call  it  the  spirit  of  God  for  evil  as  is  done 
in  I  Sam.  i6""®.  In  spite  of  the  function  which  it  performed  it  is 
simply  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  (i  K.  22").  A  similar  function  of  the 
spirit  appears  in  2  K.  19'  (=  Isa.  37^.  God  by  his  spirit  arouses  in 
the  king  of  Assyria  a  feeling  of  fear  and  quickens  in  him  the  impulse 
to  withdraw  his  army  from  Jewish  territory.  ^T\  is  here  used  with- 
out the  article,  and  is  viewed  simply  as  a  power  of  God — that  power 
by  which  he  enters  into  and  influences  men. 

b)  rm  used  to  denote  physical  strength,  courage,  anger,  stubborn- 
ness, etc.,  or  their  seat  or  source. 

This  usage  is  not  found  in  the  writings  of  any  prophet  of  this 
period  (nor  indeed  of  any  preexilic  prophet)  and  but  once  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  2*).  In  those  fragments  of  literature 
in  which  it  does  occur,  it  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
the  previous  period.  As  examples  of  ffl*!  used  to  denote  physical 
strength  and  courage,  we  have  at  least  two  passages.  It  is  said  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  that  after  she  had  seen  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  the  house  that  he  had  built,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her 
(i  K.  10*  [=  2  Chron.  9*]).  There  was  no  more  spirit  in  the  kings 
of  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  when  they  heard  that  the  Lord  had 
dried  up  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan  River  (Josh.  2" 
5^).  Of  its  use  to  denote  anger  or  the  seat  of  stubbornness  and  obsti- 
nacy, we  have  three  examples.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord  hardened 
(made  obstinate  or  angry)  the  spirit  of  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  so 
that  he  would  not  permit  Israel  to  pass  by  (Deut.  2'*).  Hannah  said 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  hard  (or  rebellious)  spirit  and  so  had 
come  to  pour  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord  (i  Sam.  i^^.  Caleb  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land  because  he  had  shown  another 
spirit,  i.e.  had  not  provoked  the  Lord  by  his  obstinacy  and  rebellious- 
ness as  tlie  others  had  done  (Num.  14^^). 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  the  Deuteronomic  period  added  nothing 
to  the  concept  or  use  of  the  term  ffl").  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  remember  that  it  was  during  this  very  period  that  the 
most  rapid  development  occurred  in  the  meanings  of  such  psycho- 
logical terms  as  soul  (t2^£3)  and  heart  (D7).  The  word  "spirit" 
found  no   place   in  the   fundamental  ethical  precept  of  the  time, 
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**  TboM  shalt  love  the  Lard  with  all  thy  tieaiW  with  all  tby  soul,  and 
with  all  tby  might "  (Deut.  6*). 


IIL  TAr  Use  i}/  nn  in  the  Babylonian  {Exilic)  and  Early 
Persian  Periads^  dating  from  about  550  io  about 
400  B.C.^ 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Deuteronomk  period  was  characterized 
by  the  least  possible  (or  even  a  negative)  development  in  the  use  of 
ITfin ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  and  early  Persian  periods 
were  characterized  by  the  most  rapid  development  in  all  the  mean- 
ings  of  the  term.  In  connection  with  ihe  meaning  wind^  we  have 
the  terra  used  to  denote  breathy  and  also  (since  breathing  is  neces- 
sary to  life)  by  metonymy  for  life  itself;  the  phrase  spirit  of  God  is 
rescued  from  its  former  reproach  and  has  a  larger  and  more  rebgio* 
ethical  content  put  into  it ;  and,  finally,  the  concept  of  the  spirit  of 
man  is  extended  to  include  a  portion  of  the  realm  of  conduct  and 
character. 

I.   fm  yscd  to  denote  wind  and  breath. 

a)  To  denote  wind, 

The  wind  is  still  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  of 
nature*  It  transports  objects  from  place  to  place  (Ezek,  sMsa.  41** 
57^^  64*^^3  Zech.  5^  Ps.  I*  18*^*^^  ^s')'  It  tears  down  walls  (Ezek. 
j^iuiJsj  ♦  g^j^j  dashes  into  pieces  the  ships  at  sea  (Ezek,  27^  Ps.  48^* 
Man  stands  in  awe  of  it  at  all  times  {Ps.  55*^"^)*  When  the  east  wind 
comes  with  scorching  heat  from  the  desert  it  withers  all  vegetation 
(Ezek*  17^*^  19^^.  This  powerful  wind  is  stili  spoken  of  as  under  the 
direct  control  of  God.  When  be  manifests  himself  to  Ezekiel  it  is 
through  a  storm  wind  coming  out  of  the  north  (Ezek.  1*).  God  is 
also  pictured  as  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  {2  Sam.  23^* 
[^  Ps.  18''^^'^]) ;  and  it  goes  forth  to  do  his  bidding  (Zech.  6*  Gen.  8^ 
[P])»  Because  of  its  invisibility,  it  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  empti- 
ness and  nothingness.  The  molten  images  are  characterized  as  wind 
and  confusion  (Isa,  4O  ;  and  the  psahnist  says  that  God  had  com* 
passion  upon  Israel  because  he  remembered  that  they  were  flesh,  a 
wind  that  passed  and  came  not  again  (Ps.  78*).  By  metonymy,  HIT 
is  nsed  for  the  points  of  the  compass — the  directions  from  which 
the  wind  blows  (Ezek.  s*"'^*  17^  ^^miMiigsoj^ 

•Literature:  Ezekiel;  Babylonian  Isai&b;  Zecbariah,  ch.  I-S;  Haggai; 
Matacbi;  H  and  P  of  the  Hexatcuch;  Memoirs  of  £zr&  and  Kehenuah;  and 
many  of  the  Psalms. 
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b)  To  d€nok  breath. 

The  first  certain  and  definite  instances  of  the  use  of  pm  for  breath 
occur  in  the  literature  of  this  period.  The  breath  is  viewed  as  a 
wind  from  the  mouth  similar  in  manifestation  to  the  wind  outside. 
Ezekiel  is  the  first  writer,  whose  writings  can  be  dated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  who  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  In  his  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  (Ezek.  37**°),  the  breath  of  life  which 
reanimated  the  dead  came  not  from  God  directly  but  from  the  four 
quarters  (four  winds,  Ezek.  37*).  There  is  no  clear  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  he  identified  breath  with  wind,*  much  less  that  he  knew 
that  a  man  in  breathing  inhaled  and  exhaled  air  (or  wind).  Breath 
was  rather  the  permanent  possession  of  the  living  man.  Since  the 
breath  is  warm,  several  writers  of  this  period  speak  of  the  hot  desert 
wind  as  the  destructive  breath  of  God.  The  grass  withers  because 
the  breath  of  the  Lord  breathes  or  blows  upon  it  (Isa.  40^.  With  the 
breath  of  his  lips  he  will  slay  the  wicked  and  purge  Jerusalem  by 
the  breath  of  judgment  and  the  breath  of  burning  (Isa.  11*  4*).  The 
breath  of  the  Ix)rd  is  an  overflowing  stream  to  sift  the  nations  (Isa. 
30").'  By  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together  (Exod.  15*  2  Sam.  22"  [=  Ps.  18^^**^]).  The  enemy  comes 
as  a  rushing  stream  which  the  breath  of  the  Lord  driveth  on  (Isa. 

59"). 

The  breath  was  put  within  man  by  God  (Ezek.  37*  ^^  Num.  16^ 
27"  Mai.  "i^,  and  during  life  it  is  under  his  immediate  protection 
(Ps.  31^"^;  cf.  1430-  It  was  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions 
belonging  to  man  (Lara.  4^.  It  was  not,  however,  viewed  as  the 
bearer  of  his  personality.  This  was  the  function  of  the  soul  (tf*£3). 
Neither  during  life  nor  after  death  was  the  man  himself  in  any  way 
identified  with  his  spirit  or  breath.  The  spirit,  in  the  sense  of 
breath  or  life,  was  rather  the  possession  of  the  man  which  belonged 
to  him  while  he  was  alive.  Death  occurred  because  it  was  with- 
drawn from  him  (Gen.  6'^.*      IT11  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for 

•  On  the  correct  translation  of  T^  in  the  passage,  see  Toy:  Ezekiel  (English 
Polychrome  Bible). 

^  As  to  the  date  of  these  passages,  see  CTieyne :  Isaiah  (Knglish  Polychrome 
Bible). 

*  This  difficult  passage  is  but  loosely  connected  with  its  context,  and  since  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse,  \^hich  clearly  governs  the  meaning  to  be  applied  to  mn, 
is  most  probably  post-exilic,  we  have  classified  the  passage  in  this  period.  The 
present  Hebrew  text  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  the  original 
meaning  was.  (On  the  text  and  interi)relatiun  see  Dillmann :  CenesiSy  and 
Mitchell  :    The  World  before  Abraham^  pp.  192-194.) 
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n&^3,  the  older  and  more  common  word  for  breath.  Thus  in  Gen. 
7**  (J)f  21  passage  in  one  of  the  oldest  documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  a 
post-exilic  redactor  has  inserted  the  former  term  alongside  of  the 
latter.*  In  Isaiah  we  read  that  God  gives  breath  (Htt^Il)  to  the 
people  upon  the  earth,  and  life  (JTH)  to  them  that  walk  therein 
(Isa,42';  cf.  57^0. 

Since  breath  is  necessary  to  life,  by  metonymy  ^RT  easily  comes 
to  stand  for  ///^  itself.  The  beginning  of  this  process  is  seen  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  6"  7**  and  Num.  16^  27*^;  the  culmination,  in  such 
passages  as  Mai.  2"*^  and  Ps.  31*^*^  Though  the  term  is  ordinarily 
used  with  reference  to  man  alone,  yet  occasionally  it  is  used  also  of 
animals,  or  rather  of  man  and  animals  classified  as  a  single  group 
(Gen.  6"  [P]  7^*  [P] ;  cf.  Isa.  34^«). 

2.  77i^  use  of  irnT  for  spirit  in  this  period. 

a)  Spirit  of  God, 

This  meaning  occurs  very  often  in  the  prophetic  writings  of  the 
period,  but  very  seldom  in  the  priestly  writings.  In  fact,  this  usage 
of  the  term  might  be  called  a  prophetic  one.  Not,  however,  in  the 
sense  that  the  prophets  considered  themselves  the  sole  bearers  of  the 
spirit.  On  the  contrary  they  seldom  if  ever  make  any  explicit  claim 
to  having  received  their  prophecies  through  the  mediation  of  the 
spirit.  Not  only  their  messages,  but  their  visions  as  well  were 
viewed  as  coming  directly  from  God.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  spirit  of  God  '*  during  this  time  was  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  ecstatic  from  its  realm.  According 
to  the  dominant  conception  of  the  period,  the  spirit  is  the  energizing, 
directing^  guiding,  and  enlightening  power  of  God,  The  realm  of  its 
operation  is  still  man,  but  no  longer  confined  to  the  individual. 
The  spirit  is  now  conceived  of  as  guiding  the  nation  as  well. 

(i)  The  spirit  is  first  of  all  the  energizing,  directing,  and  transport- 
ing potver  of  God. —  This  is  the  common  usage  in  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel.  That  prophet  speaks  of  being  transported  from  place  to 
place  by  the  spirit.  The  spirit  sets  him  upon  his  feet  (Ezek.  2-  3"^), 
lifts  him  up  (Ezek.  3*^,  bears  him  away  (Ezek.  3")  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  8^  1 1^  43'')  or  to  the  captivity  in  Chaklea  (Ezek. 
II**).  It  is  true  that  this  is  all  done  in  vision,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  underlying  conception  of  the  function  of  the  spirit.  The 
vision  itself  is  not  attributed  to  the  spirit  but  to  the  hand  of  God 

•Sec  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby :  The  Hexateuch,  Vol.  IT,  p.  12. 
G  onuts  nn  in  translating. 
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resting  upon  the  prophet  (Ezek.  i'  3"  8'  11").  The  messages 
which  the  prophet  receives  come  directly  from  God  (Ezek.  1^8  2*- ^ 
3*-^;  etc.).  Even  the  passages  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  spirit 
spoke  to  the  prophet  (Ezek.  3**  11*)  are  more  consistently  rendered 
by  making  God  the  speaker.*®  In  the  employment  of  the  term  to 
denote  the  physical  strength  imparted  by  God  to  man,  Ezekiel  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  older  usage.  The  only  point  in  which 
he  departs  from  that  terminology  is  in  employing  the  term  without 
the  limiting  phrase  "of  God."  This  shows  that  the  meaning  of 
strength  and  power  had  become  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  term 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  say  "  spirit  of  God.*'  Spirit  abne 
meant  that  (cf.  Ezek.  11***  37^  with  Ezek.  2*  3«'^"  8'  11^  43*), 
But  the  spirit  was  not  only  the  power  of  God  that  energized  and 
transported  the  prophet.  It  was  likewise  the  energizing  and  direct- 
ing power  of  the  theophany  (Ezek.  i^^ca  ^^ty  jhe  spirit  impelled 
the  symbolic  creatures  and  the  wheels  to  go  whither  it  would.  It 
coordinated  and  directed  the  whole  complex  phenomenon. 

(2)  The  spirit  is  the  enlightening  and  directing  power  of  God  in 
such  men  as  are  called  of  him  to  perform  some  great  task,  —  There 
are  three  passages  in  the  priestly  writings  in  which  the  usage  of  W*! 
lies  on  the  border  line  between  the  last  and  the  present  one.  In 
these  instances,  the  spirit  is  no  longer  viewed  as  imparting  to  men 
physical  strength  and  courage,  but  rather  technical  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. Thus  those  whom  the  Lord  has  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  are  to  make  Aaron*s  priestly  garments  (Exod.  28^  [P]).  The 
Lord  filled  Bezaleel  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  under- 
standing, and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship  in 
order  that  he  might  construct  the  tabernacle  and  its  furnishings 
(Exod.  31^  35^  [P]).  This  usage  of  spirit  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  skill  and  knowledge  required  by  men  to  construct  the  sacred 
articles  belonging  to  God's  worship,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
extended  beyond  this. 

In  such  a  passage"  as  Isa.  11 2,  in  which  the  ideal  king  is  pictured 
as  possessing  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  we  reach  a  stage  still  higher. 
The  spirit  imparts  to  him  wisdom  and  understanding,  counsel  and 
might,  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  will  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his 
ears  (Isa.  11^ ").     Similarly,  the  Lord  will  be  for  a  spirit  of  judgment 

^^  See  Toy:   Ezekiel  (English  Polychrome  Bible),  on  these  passages. 
^^  ProhaMy  post-exilic  —  See  Cheyne:    Introduction  to  the    Book  of  Isaiahy 
pp.  62-64;   and  Cheyne:  Isaiah  (English  Polychrome  Bible),  p.  24. 
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to  those  who  sit  in  judgment  and  for  strength  to  those  who  turn  the 
battle  at  the  gate  (Isa.  2S%  The  Lord  will  put  his  spirit  upon  his 
servanl,  and  then  he  will  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  (Isa. 
42*).  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  him  in  order  that  he  may 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek  and  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives (Isa.  61^).  The  spirit  accompanied  him  in  his  work  (Isa,  48"*),^^ 
According  to  a  priestly  writer,  it  is  because  Joshua  was  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  that  he  became  the  leader  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Num.  27'^  [P]  ;  Deut.  34"  [P]).  Zerubbabel  is  to  accom- 
plish his  task  of  rebuilding  the  tempk,  not  by  the  aid  of  an  army, 
bm  by  the  help  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  (Zech.  4*)  ;  and  the  Psalm- 
ist cries  out,  **  Let  thy  good  spirit  lead  me  ''  (Ps.  143*'% 

(3)  T/it  spiHi  ti^presents  GaPs  {iirecfing  and  proteiting  presence 
with  the  peopU  0/  Israel —  n^t  as  individuals  but  as  a  nation. 

The  writers  of  this  period,  in  looking  back  upon  Israel's  wilderness 
journey,  never  tire  of  telhng  how  God  through  his  spirit  was  present 
with  his  people,  hovering  over,  guiding,  and  prospering  them,  Siich 
a  conception  of  the  function  of  the  spirit  could  hardly  have  arisen 
before  the  idea  of  the  transcendence  of  God  had  become  somewhat 
strongly  developed.  The  spirit  is  thus  the  medium  by  which  a  trans- 
cendent and  holy  God  comes  into  contact  with  a  wayward  and  sinful 
people.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  the  spirit 
itself  is  soon  looked  upon  as  holy  and  called  a  "spirit  of  holiness" 
(Ps.  ^i^^^*-''^  Js,i^  63*"^*).  It  cannot  abide  where  there  is  impurity  or 
rebelliousness.  Examples  of  this  new  and  general  function  of  the 
spirit  are  qntte  numerous*  Ezekiel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  captive  Israel^  says,  *'  1  will  no  longer  leave  any  of  them 
thcrCi  nor  hide  my  face  from  them,  when  I  shall  have  poured  out  my 
spirit  on  the  house  of  Israel"  (Ezek,  39^.  This  is  the  reviving 
spoken  of  in  Ezek,  37",  when  the  Lord  promises  to  put  his  spirit  in 
their  midst  (cf.  36^*^.  According  to  Isaiah  the  Lord  promises  to 
pour  out  his  spirit  in  added  blessings  upon  Israel  and  its  posterity 
down  to  its  latest  descendants  (Isa,  44''  59^  63'^),  .And  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  resisted  the  guidance  of  his  spirit  of 
holiness  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt  (Isa.  63^^'*^;  cf.  Ps.  io6"'^. 
According  to  the  covenant  which  the  I^rd  made  with  Israel  when 
the  people  came  out  of  Egypt,  his  spirit  has  remained  among  them 
(Bag.  2'*^),  It  corrected  and  instructed  them  in  their  wilderness 
journey  (Neh.  9**;  cf.  9^.     The  Psalmist  has  in  mind  this  all-em- 

^  The  word  "spirit  "  in  this  passage  is  possibly  a  gluss  —  See  Cheync  ;  Isaiah 
(Englisli  Polychrume  Bible), 


^ 
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bracing  presence  of  God  when  he  cries  out,  "  Whither  can  I  go  from 
thy  spirit  and  whither  can  I  flee  from  thy  presence"?  (Ps.  i390« 
Andy  if  the  51st  Psalm  is  a  community  psalm,  we  have  the  same 
thought  expressed  in  the  prayer,  "  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  pres- 
ence and  take  not  thy  spirit  of  holiness  from  me  "  (Ps.  51"^*^^. 

These  examples  seem  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  spirit  was 
one  of  the  concepts  through  which  the  omnipresence  and  imma- 
nence of  God  were  maintained  in  spite  of  the  growing  belief  in  his 
transcendence.  By  the  spirit,  God  could  be  present  everywhere 
operating  for  good  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  sphere 
of  his  operation  through  the  spirit  extended  even  farther  than  this, 
for  at  the  time  of  the  creation  his  creative  presence  was  manifested 
in  the  spirit  which  brooded  over  the  waters  (Gen.  i*  [P] ;  cf.  Isa. 
40") .  In  none  of  these  examples  is  there  any  clear  evidence  of  a 
belief  in  the  separate  personality  of  the  spirit.  The  spirit  is  rather  a 
function  or  power  of  God,  —  the  means  or  medium  of  God*s  opera- 
tion upon  man  and  nation. 

b)   H^*n  used  for  the  spirit  of  man. 

(i)  ^j  in  the  former  periods y  rt^*!  is  used  of  anger^  wrath^  courage ^ 
etc.f  or  of  their  seat  or  source  in  man. 

Ezekiel  took  up  the  Lord's  work  in  the  fury  (HSH  hot  anger)  of 
his  spirit  (Ezek.  3^*).  The  spirit  (wrath)  of  Egypt  is  to  be  emptied 
out  in  the  midst  of  her  (Isa.  19^),  for  the  Lord  has  mingled  a  spirit 
of  perversities  within  her  (Isa.  19").  The  anger  (spirit)  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel  will  be  turned  against  themselves  and  burn  them  up  as 
a  fire  (Isa.  33").  The  Lord  will  cut  short  the  spirit  (anger)  of 
princes  (Ps.  76^-"^^^^).  For  shortness  of  spirit,  the  children  of  Israel  in 
bondage  hearkened  not  to  Moses  (Ex.  6*  [P])-  It  caused  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  bitterness  of  spirit  (made  them  angry)  that  Esau  married  a 
Canaanitish  woman  (Gen.  26*^  [P]  ;  cf.  28^  [P]).  Even  of  the  Lord 
it  can  be  said  that  his  spirit  (anger)  is  quieted  (assuaged,  Zech.  6^. 
Anger  in  itself  was  not  regarded  as  blameworthy.  Its  legitimacy 
depended  entirely  upon  the  object  toward  which  it  was  directed.  A 
spirit  of  jealousy  (envy,  indignation)  was  sanctioned  by  the  Levitical 
law  in  such  extreme  cases  as  the  violation  of  the  marriage  vow  (Num. 

s"  *  [P]). 

Of  the  use  of  rn'H  as  the  seat  of  courage  or  of  its  lack  we  have 
several  examples.  The  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
would  make  every  spirit  of  the  land  faint  (feeble,  Ezek.  21'^*-^). 
Downcast  Israel  is  to  be  given  a  garment  of  praise  for  her  spirit  of 
heaviness  (Isa.  61^  54^) ;   but  the  unfaithful  shall  wail  for  breaking  of 
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[iijit  (ha,  65*^)*     The  psalmists  in  the  midst  of  their  afflictions  cry 
oul  that  thefr  spirit  is  overwhelmed  (Fs,  77^*^  142^^^  143*). 

(2)  Tkt  spirit  a^  Iht  stai  pf  humiiit\\ 

This  usage  of  ffi*!  grows  naturally  out  of  the  preceding.  Already^ 
from  the  earliest  period  down,  the  spirit  was  viewed  as  the  seat  of 
pride  and  opposition  to  God  as  well  as  the  seat  of  depression  and 
sadness,  but  it  was  left  for  this  period  lo  erect  humility  the  suppres- 
sion of  pride  and  stubbornness  into  a  religious  and  moral  virtue  and 
to  attach  it  to  the  spirit.  Since  pride  and  stubbornness  were  also 
attributed  lo  the  heart,  it  was  only  natural  that  humility  should  be 
referred  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other.  The  sacrifices  of  God 
are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  crushed  heart  the  Lord  will  not 
despise  (Ps.  51*'^^^^)*  He  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart  and  saves  such  as  are  of  a  contrite  spirit  (Ps*  34"').  He  dwells 
with  those  of  a  contrite  and  a  humble  spirit,  in  order  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  humble  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  (Isa.  57^*  66^), 

(3)  The  human  spirit  as  iht  energizing  and  directing  p^wer  ar 
faculty  in  man. 

This  meaning  is  so  dearly  a  correlate  of  the  similar  function  of  the 
spirit  of  God  that  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  usage* 
As  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  directing  and  energizing  power  of  God 
imparted  to  certain  men  in  their  divinely  appointed  tasks,  so  the 
spirit  of  man  guides  and  impels  him  in  his  conduct  toward  God, 
The  two  usages  seem  to  have  grown  up  side  by  side.  The  modern 
term  which  most  nearly  expresses  this  new  meaning  for  the  human 
spirit  is  will  How^ever,  since  the  latter  term  carries  with  it  so  many 
meanings  and  associations  not  contained  in  the  former,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  adopt  it.  To  translate  HH  by  mind  (E^ek-  20^  A,V*  and 
R,V.)  would  be  sttll  farther  afield.  The  Hebrew  term  "heart ''  comes 
nearer  to  our  term  ^*  mind  '*  (in  the  broad  sense  of  feelings,  intellect, 
and  will),  since  the  former  covers  mental  phenomena  of  fully  as  wide 
a  range  as  the  latten  The  Hebrew  words  "heart**  (S7)  and  "spirit" 
(011  in  this  new  sense)  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  our  words  "  mind  ''  and  "  will,"  In  fact  the  two  are  often  used  in 
parallel  lines  or  in  synonymous  phrases  (Ezek,  ii^**  18^*  36'^  Isa*  57^ 

That  the  use  of  n^*1  to  denote  the  energizing  and  directing  power 
or  faculty  in  man  grew  out  of  the  corresponding  function  of  the  spirit 
of  God  is  confirmed  by  certain  passages  in  Ezekiel  In  Ezek.  l3^  it 
is  said  that  the  false  prophets  walk  after  their  own  spirit  and  have 
iecE  nothing,  implying  that  they  follow  their  own  purposes  and  incU- 
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nations  rather  than  those  of  the  spirit  of  God.  In  Ezek.  z^^^s  sifter 
speaking  of  the  new  spirit  of  obedience  which  Israel  is  to  receive 
and  which  clearly  refers  to  the  human  spirit  (cf.  Ezek.  ii^®  i8^),  the 
prophet  glides  over  very  easily  to  the  corresponding  function  of  the 
divine  spirit,  and  tells  them  that  God  will  put  his  spirit  within  them 
and  thus  cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statutes.  With  Ezekiel  the 
human  spirit  is  also  the  seat  and  source  of  plans  and  purposes. 
When  Israel  purposed  in  their  spirit  to  worship  idols  as  the  heathen 
did  (Ezek.  20**),  God  knew  all  about  it  and  frustrated  their  plans. 
Likewise  he  knew  the  plans  of  the  war  party  in  Jerusalem  (Ezek. 
1 1*)  and  threatened  to  bring  forth  their  leaders  to  be  slain  outside 
the  city.  This  planning  and  purposing  function  of  the  human  spirit 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  development  in  the  Old  Testament  usage 
of  the  term.  No  other  writer  seems  to  go  beyond  Ezekiel  in  this 
line.  It  is  with  his  spirit  that  a  man  keeps  his  attention  fixed  upon 
God  and  remains  steadfast  and  faithful  in  his  service.  One  psalmist 
warns  Israel  not  to  become  as  their  fathers,  who  were  not  faithful  in 
their  spirit  to  God  (Ps.  78*) ;  and  another  prays  that  he  may  have  a 
steadfast  spirit  renewed  within  him  (Ps.  51^"^**^;  cf.  78^).  He  asks 
that  a  willing  (ready)  spirit  to  do  His  will  may  be  given  to  him  (Ps. 
^jiacM].  ^,f  Exod.  35**  [P]).  Haggai  says  that  the  Lord  stirred  up 
(made  willing)  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel  and  of  Joshua  and  of  all  the 
people  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  the  temple  (Haggai  i"). 
To  wander  away  from  God  in  one's  spirit  (Isa.  29^^)  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  follies ;  and  a  psalmist  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  deceit"  (Ps.  32* ;  cf.  Hos.  7^*^  on  the  word 
"  deceit "),  i>.  the  man  upon  whom  God  can  depend. 

IV.  The  Use  of  TTH  in  the  Later  Persian  and  the  Greek 
Periods,  dating  from  about  400  B.C.  to  Maccabean 
Times. ^^ 

I.   rn*)  used  to  denote  wind  and  breath. 

a)  For  wind. 

As  in  the  three  former  periods  this  powerful  agency  is  still  viewed 
as  under  the  direct  control  of  God.  He  created  it  (Amos  4^"^),  and 
brings  it  forth  out  of  his  treasures  (Jer.  10^^  51**"'  Ps.  135')-  It  is  his 
messenger  and  he  rides  upon  its  wings  (Ps.  lo^**-^).  He  raises  the 
storm  wind  (Ps.  107^  147'*  Jonah  1*4^  Jer.  51^),  and  it  fulfils  his 

*'  Literature :  Joel,  Jonah,  Job,  Proverbs,  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel, 
certain  Psalms,  and  the  later  additions  to  the  prophets. 
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will  (Ps.  148*  Isa,  11^*  27^).  It  is  even  more  mysterious  thar^  before 
(Eccies.  I*  ti*  *)*  It  can  penetrate  the  smallest  crevice  (Job  41'*^'*^). 
No  one  can  retain  it  (Eccies.  8^  Prov.  27**'),  except  God  who  holds  it 
in  his  fists  (Prov,  30^).  It  is  his  wind  (Job  26") ;  **  and  he  gave  it 
its  force  (Job  a8^)-  It  transports  the  stubble  (Job  21^*  Ps.  Sj^'^"') 
and  the  chaff  (Job  30^^  Dan.  2^)  and  brings  the  clouds  and  the  rain 
(Job  j7^  Prov.  25"-^).  It  overturns  houses  (Job  1^^)  and  destroys 
life  (Job  30^  Jer,  51*  Isa.  32*  Ps.  58^'"^).  It  lashes  the  sea  into 
waves  (Dan.  7*),  and  causes  the  fruit  tree  to  cast  her  fruit  before  its 
season  (Job  15^**,  see  emended  text  by  Budde  and  Duhm).  The  hot 
wind  from  the  desert  dries  up  the  gcass  of  the  field  (Ps.  loj^*""),  and 
is  a  fit  symbol  of  the  torments  which  befall  the  wicked  (Ps.  11*). 

As  in  the  former  periods,  VlTl  is  also  used  by  metonymy  for  the 
points  of  the  compass,  the  directions  from  which  the  wind  blows 
(i  Chron>  9**  Dan.  B^  1 1*  Jer.  52^^).  But  in  this  period  more  than  in 
any  other^  the  wind,  because  of  its  invisibihty  and  intangibihty,  is 
used  as  a  symbol  of  nothingness,  emptiness,  folly,  and  vanity,  This 
usage  is  especially  marked  in  such  wisdom  books  as  Job  and  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Job  bewails  his  fate  and  cries  out  that  his  life  is  wind  (Job 
7'').  The  words  of  his  friends  are  wind  to  him,  and  his  in  turn  are 
wind  to  them  (Job  6^  8^  15'  16^  20'),  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes, 
10  his  pessimism,  characterizes  everything  as  "striving  for  wind" 
(Eccies.  i'*''^  2"'^^^  4''**^^*),  and  asks  sneeringly  what  profit  a  man 
has  who  labors  for  the  wind  (Eccies.  5^*^^'^).  One  of  the  proverbs 
affirms  that  he  who  troubles  his  own  house  shall  possess  the  wind 
(P^o%^  11^*  See  Toy  :  Prov^rh)  ;  and  the  writer  of  Isa,  26^^  com- 
plains that  Israel  has  brought  forth  nothing  but  wind. 

In  Job  4*,  it  is  said  that  the  wicked  perish  by  the  breath  (HS^l) 
of  God,  and  are  consumed  by  the  breath  (HI*!)  of  his  nostrils.  The 
common  interpretation  of  this  passage  makes  the  warm  breath  a 
symbol  of  God's  anger.  The  writer,  however,  may  have  had  in  mind 
the  destructive  east  wind  from  the  desert  which^  as  we  have  seen^ 
;  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  God's  breath.  In  a  Maccabean  psalm, 
breath  seems  to  be  used  by  metonymy  for  the  word  spoken  by 
means  of  the  breath  or  mouth  (Ps.  33*).'* 

Breath  is  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  life,  and  more  often  than  in 
the  former  period  stands  for  life  it^iclf.    The  breath  of  man  and  beast 


came  from  God  (Ps,  104-*  Job  27*32^33*  Eccies,  3 

**  Stc  Commentaries  of  Davidson,  EJuhtn,  and  Buddc  on  this  passage. 
^Cf.  Prov,  l=«*  where  G  translates  nn  by  ir«nj. 


Zech. 
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12*),  not  simply  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation  but  in  the  case 
of  each  new  individual.  At  death  the  breath  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it  (Ps.  104*  146*  Job  34"  Eccles.  3^  12^)".  Idols  do  not  live 
and  move  because  there  is  no  breath  in  them  (Hab.  2*^  Jer.  10"  51" 
Ps.  135^,  all  late  passages).  Men  live  as  long  as  they  retain  their 
breath  (Job  10"  27*),  and  die  when  it  departs  from  them  (Job  17*). 
Even  during  life  it  is  under  God's  protecting  care  (Job  10*^  12*" 
Isa.  38'^  Song  of  Hezekiah).  The  first  clear  reference  to  respiration 
is  found  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Job  complains  that  the  Lord  will  not 
permit  him  to  take  his  breath  (Job  9";  cf.  Job  32^,  see  Duhm),  and 
that  his  breath  is  loathsome  to  |?is  wife  (Job  19*^). 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  in  any  of  these  passages  that  the 
spirit  (breath)  of  man  was  regarded  as  the  bearer  of  his  personality. 
It  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from  God  to  be  possessed  by  the 
man  during  his  lifetime.  At  death  the  Lord  withdrew  it  and  the 
man  departed  to  Sheol."        *^ 

2.   ffl*n  used  to  denote  spirit 

a)  Spirit  of  God, 

The  literature  of  this  period  has  no  new  contribution  to  make  to 
the  conception  and  use  of  the  phrase  "  spirit  of  God."  In  fact  the 
high-water  mark  attained  in  the  last  period  is  no  longer  maintained 
in  this.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  prophecy  has  disappeared 
(Zech.  13*^),  and  along  with  it  the  peculiar  concepts  and  terms  in 
which  it  had  expressed  itself.  The  phrase,  "  spirit  of  God,"  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  wisdom  books,  Job,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  or 
Ecclesiastes,  and  in  those  writings  where  it  is  still  Employed  it  is 
often  connected  with  persons  long  since  dead,  or  is  made  the  hope 
of  the  glorious  future.  The  priest  and  the  sage  found  little  need  for 
personal  revelations  through  the  spirit  of  God.  For  the  former,  the 
written  law  was  a  sufficient  guide  of  conduct  and  worship ;  and  for 
the  latter,  the  human  understanding  was  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
practical  precepts  and  problems  of  life.  Hence  once  more  the  con- 
cept of  the  spirit  of  God  falls  into  the  background,  but  for  another 
reason  than  that  which  produced  the  same  result  in  the  Deutero- 
noniic  period.  However,  as  in  that  case  so  also  now  the  surviving 
usage  is  well  worth  study,  for  it  is  the  Hnk  which  binds  a  glorious 
past  to  a  more  glorious  future. 

^*^  On  the  latter  passage  see  Schwally,  Das  Lehen  nach  Jem  Tode^  p.  87  ff.  In 
Eccles.  3'^',  the  writer  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  breath  of  man  really 
does  ascend,  i  e.  return  to  God. 

^'  See  Schwally,  /.^.,  p.  87  ff. 
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( 1 )    Th^  pr^pheik  funcHen  of  the  spirit  of  G&d, 

One  of  ihe  most  interesting  passages,  if  it  really  dates  from  this 
period,  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Joel  (Joel  2^^  [3*'^])-  The  prophet 
in  picturing  the  glorious  future  says  God  will  pour  out  His  spirit  \x\yoxv 
all  Israel:  iheir  sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy;  their  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  their  young  men  see  visions ;  and  even 
upon  ihe  servants  and  the  handmaids  will  He  pour  out  His  spirit. 
The  function  assigned  to  the  spirit  in  this  passage  reminds  us  some- 
what  of  Che  old  ecstatic  view  of  prophecy.  However,  that  is  not  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  for  our  present  purpose.  This  lies  rather 
to  the  universality  of  the  bestowal  of  the  spirit.  Tlic  spirit  is  to 
become  the  personal  possession  of  every  true  Israelite,  This  passage 
shows  that  even  though  the  spirit  hovered  over  and  directed  the 
people  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  that  did  not  imply  that  the  individuals 
as  such  participated  in  it  in  a  personal  way.  That  still  remained  the 
privilege  of  the  chosen  few.  The  extension  of  the  privilege  to  the 
many  was  not  expected  to  occur  until  the  Messianic  age.  In  general, 
the  conception  of  the  function  of  the  spirit  grew  more  definite  and 
stereotyped  during  this  period.  The  spirit  no  longer  simply  lirought 
the  prophet  into  a  state  in  which  he  was  capable  of  receiving 
messages  from  God ;  rather,  the  spirit  was  now  regarded  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  message  was  brought.  Thus  a  late  poetic 
writer  makes  David  say  that  the  spirit  spoke  to  him  (2  Sam.  23*) ; 
and  the  chronicler  afhnns  that  he  (David)  learned  the  dimensions 
of  the  temple  through  the  spirit  (i  Chron.  28^).  The  chronicler 
repeatedly  sets  forth  the  message -bearing  function  of  the  spirit 
(i  Chron,  \2^  2  Chron.  15^  20^*  24-"^,  though  in  so  doing  he  is  biased 
by  the  mode  of  expression  of  the  older  vtTiters  (cf.  his  use  of  tSlS 
with  Judg.  6^). 

Another  usage  which  is  also  reflected  in  the  older  literature  is  found 
in  the  Aramaic  portion  of  Daniel,  Here  the  spirit  bestows  upon  the 
man  who  possesses  it  the  ability  to   interpret  dreams  (Dan.  4*^"'^ 

{2)  J%€  spirit  as  the  keipftd  presence  of  Gmi  with  his  peopk 
hraei. 

This  usage,  which  was  rather  common  in  the  last  period,  occurs 
but  rarely  in  this  period.  In  Zechariah  (ta^)  we  read  that  God  will 
pour  out  upon  Israel  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  ;  and  in 
Isaiah  (32*"^)  that  the  wilderness  will  become  a  land  of  gardens  for 
tbcm  when  the  spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high^ 
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d)   The  human  spirit 

(i)  rm  for  anger,  wrath^  courage^  stubbornness y  pride ^  etc,  or 
for  their  seat  or  source. 

Job's  friends  accuse  him  of  turning  his  spirit  (anger,  fury) 
against  God  (Job  15^) ;  but  he  justifies  himself  by  asking  why 
his  spirit  should  not  be  impatient  (shortened  "lISCjJ  Job  21*;  cf. 
Prov.  14").  It  drinks  up  the  poison  (Httn  inflaming,  wrath- 
producing)  of  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  (Job  6*).  In  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  this  usage  occurs  several  times.  He  that  rules  his  spirit 
is  better  than  he  that  takes  a  city  (Prov.  16^;  cf  25*).  A  fool 
utters  all  his  spirit  (Prov.  29")  ;  but  one  of  a  cool  spirit  is  a  man  of 
understanding  (Prov.  17^).  The  Lord  stirs  up  the  spirit  (anger) 
of  the  kings  of  the  Medes  (Jer.  51")  and  of  Pul  and  Tilgath-pilneser 
(i  Chron.  5").  It  is  even  said  that  he  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Philistines  and  of  the  Arabians  against  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  21^^), 
Akin  to  anger  is  stubbornness,  haughtiness,  and  pride  especially 
when  directed  toward  God.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  deposed  from  his 
kingly  throne  because  his  heart  was  lifted  up  and  his  spirit  was  strong 
to  deal  proudly  (Dan.  5"  Aramaic).  And  one  of  the  proverbs  says 
that  pride  goes  before  destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall 
(Prov.  16"). 

As  the  seat  of  courage  or  of  depression,  anguish,  and  distress,  there 
are  several  examples.  Job  complains  of  the  anguish  (*15C)  of  his 
spirit  (Job  7").  The  spirit  is  often  said  to  be  crushed  ("IDtS  Prov. 
15*;  cf.  Isa.  65")  and  smitten  down  («?D  Prov.  15^  17"^  18"). 
Nebuchadnezzar's  spirit  was  troubled  (DpD)  when  he  could  not 
discover  the  meaning  of  his  dream  (Dan.  2^^)  ;  and  Daniel  was 
troubled  (>^^3)  in  spirit  when  he  could  not  understand  the  visions 
that  were  given  to  him  (Dan.  7^  Aramaic). 

(2)  The  seat  of  humility. 

When  the  man  who  is  poor  and  crushed  down  in  spirit  preserves 
his  faith  and  hope  in  God,  this  state  of  mind  is  acceptable  to  the 
Lord.  It  is  better  to  be  of  an  humble  (7Bt?)  spirit  with  the  lowly, 
than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud  (Prov.  16^*').  A  man's  pride 
shall  bring  him  low;  but  honor  shall  uphold  the  humble  in  spirit 
(Prov.  292=^. 

(3)  The  directing  power  in  conduct  {especially  conduct  toward 
Goif)  or  the  seat  of  steadfastness^  purpose,  and  motive.  —  All  the  ways 
of  a  man  are  pure  in  his  own  eyes,  but  the  Lord  is  the  weigher  of 
spirits  (purposes  and  motives.  Prov.  16^;  cf.  21^  24^-  where  heart  is 
used).     A  talebearer  reveals  secrets,  but  he  that  is  faithful  (steadfast 
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JOH)  in  spirit  conceals  a  matter  (Prov*  1 1  ^^.  The  Lord  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Cyras  (2  Chron.  36^  [  =  Ezra  i*]),  and  of  all  those  whom 
He  desired  to  bnild  the  temple  (Ezra  1^), 


Part  U. 

THE  USE  OF  n«D^t^  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  WRITINGS,  THE  SEFTU- 
AGLNT,  THE  APOCRYPHA,  PHILO,  JOSEPHUS,  AND  THE  NEW 
TISTAMENT. 

In  order  to  define  the  Greek  term  Uvtvfia  as  it  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  determine  from  a  careful 
study  of  its  use  in  other  writings  the  range  of  possible  meanings 
which  may  be  applied  to  it  As  material  for  such  a  study  we  have 
the  classical  authors,  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Canonical  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  the  Apocrypha,  Pseud epigrapha,  and  the 
writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 


I*    T/ie  Use  of  IlmJ/ta  in  the  Clmskal  Writings, 

Ilm'/ia  in  the  classical  authors  has  but  two  meanings  —  wind  and 
breath.  The  term  is  not  found  in  Homer,  nor  in  any  writer  prior 
to  Aeschylus,  In  later  writers  the  word  tS  quite  common.  1 1  is  im- 
possible  to  determine  from  the  usage  which  of  the  two  meanings  is 
the  older.  Aeschylus  employs  the  word  about  as  often  for  wind  as 
for  breath,  though  in  succeeding  writers  the  preponderance  is  often 
strongly  in  favor  of  wind,*^  In  none  of  these  writers  does  the  term 
seem  to  be  used  in  any  other  sense  than  the  two  named,*^  When 
used  for  wind  it  denotes  either  a  zephyr  (Aesch. :  SepL  708  ;  Soph. : 
Ajax  674  and  558)  or  a  storm  (Aesch. :  Pr&m,  1047;  Fers.  110^ 

^*  The  Greek  word  which  corrcspontis  to  the  Hebrew  term  rfl^. 

^*  An  exflmmation  of  the  instances  given  in  concotdances  and  indexea  yieldi 
the  following  figures  for  wind  and  breath,  respectively:  Aeschylus  6  and  5; 
Hcfodotus  I  and  o;  Sophocles  9  and  o;  Euripides  12  and  12;  Thucydides  8 
and  I ;  Aristophanes  4  and  o ;  Xenophon  6  and  t  ;  Plato  22  and  5  ;  Aristotle 
I  S3  and  124, 

*  FUto,  Axwchus  37  C  (quoted  in  leKicons)  is  only  an  apparent  exception. 
In  the  first  place,  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  belongs  among  the  spurious 
writings  of  PlatOt  and  in  the  second  place  irm^  in  the  passage  probably  means 
dirine  brtaih. 
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SuppL  165  and  175  ;  Soph. :  Philoc.  1093  ;  Eurip. :  Her,  F  216  ;  Ion. 
1507;  Helena  413;  Herodotus  7,  16,  i).  Plato  defines  irvcv/ia  as 
air  in  motion  {C ratyiu s  /^lo  B).  When  irvivim  refers  to  breath  it 
often  denotes  simply  the  breath  of  respiration  without  any  reference 
to  life  (Aesch. :  Sept.  464;  Eurip.:  Orest  277;  Phoen.  858;  Med. 
1 1 19;  Thucyd. :  II.  49  [23];  Xen. :  Cyneget.f\  Plato:  Tim.  ^i  C; 
Phileb.  47  A).  Many  times,  however,  emphasis  is  placed  on  its 
necessity  to  life  (Aesch. :  Pers.  507  ;  Sept.  981  ;  Eurip. :  Hecuba  571  ; 
Orest.  864  ;  Troad.  751 ;  Plato  :  Leg.  IX.  865  B).  When  the  breath 
leaves  the  body  death  ensues.  In  no  case  do  these  Greek  writers 
make  of  irvevfui  a  psychological  terra.  With  them  it  was  a  purely 
physical  term.  That  wind  and  breath  continued  to  be  the  only 
meanings  of  7rvci)/xa  in  common  use  among  Greek-speaking  Gentiles 
up  to  the  first  century  a.d.,  is  evident  on  at  least  two  grounds : 
(i)  The  lack  of  examples  of  any  other  usage  in  the  surviving  litera- 
ture from  that  period.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Stoics  who  maintained 
that  God  was  spirit  (irvcv/xa),  spirit  was  identified  with  the  all-pervad- 
ing air  or  at  least  was  conceived  as  airlike.*^  (2)  Philo  and 
Josephus  (Jewish  authors  who  wrote  for  Gentile  readers)  customarily 
use  the  term  only  in  these  two  senses.  When  biblical  usage  compels 
them  to  depart  from  these  ordinary  meanings,  they  are  usually  careful 
to  explain  the  new  meaning  attached  to  the  term. 

II.    The  Use  of  TJpev/jLa  in  the  ^'  Septuagint"'  Translation  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

The  translators  show  a  strong  tendency  to  render  PtH  by  ttvcv/uui, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  former  term  had  a  much  wider 
range  of  meanings  than  the  latter.  The  term  irvtv^m  covered  only 
the  meanings  wind  and  breath  ;  but  since  there  was  no  Greek  word  to 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  concept  **  spirit  of  God,"  it  seemed 
natural  to  widen  the  use  of  the  term  to  include  this  also. 

I.    The  use  of  Trvtvyua  for  wind  and  breath. 

a)   For  wind. 

When  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  translator  that,  in  any  particular 
case  nn  denoted  wind,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  translate  it 
by  avefjLos  rather  than  by  TrvcD/xa.  This  occurs  about  forty  times,  or 
more  than  one-third  the  total  number  of  times  that  Il1"l  is  used  for 
wind.    There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  distinction  in  the  meaning 

21  For  a  discussion  of  this  usage,  together  with  examples,  see  Drummond, 
Philo  Judaeiis^  Vol.  I.  pp.  85-87. 
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of  ^vtfjuas  and  irvtv^  when  applied  to  wind.  If  the  terms  are  not 
identical,  ihey  are  at  least  closely  synonymous*  There  are  a  few  cases 
iti  which  the  translators  so  chanj^e  the  sense  of  the  expression  as  to 
obviate  the  use  of  either  term  (Isa.  41^  Jer»  lo^^  49'^'  51"^). 

^)    J^fir  brcatlu 

When  Hi*!  denotes  breath  it  is  almost  always  translated  by  7rva'/*3i- 
There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  it  is  translated  by  tttotj  (Isa.  38*^^ 
Ezek.  I  J**'  Prov-  i®),  bnt  outside  these  there  is  scarcely  a  variation. 
Sometimes  HC^J  the  other  Helirew  word  for  breath,  is  also  trans- 
latcd  by  wytvpxk  (i  Kings  17"  Dan.  5^  [I'heod,  tises  -rrvmi^)^  This 
shows  how  fixed  was  the  meaning  breath  for  xvciJfui.  In  one  instance 
(Job  7")  the  soul  (^^x^)  '^  ^^^^  ^X  ^^^^  translators  to  reside  in  the 
breath  (Trftv/jta). 

2.    The  use  of  nveiJpi  for  spirit 

it)   Spirit  of  God. 

Since  the  Greeks  had  nothing  that  corresponded  to  this  Hebrew 
concept,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  lacked  a  terminology  to  express  it. 
Hence  it  was  only  natural  that  the  translators  should  extend  the  term 
used  for  wind  and  breath  {nve^^m)  to  cover  this  meaning  also.  And 
this  they  did  quite  uniformly*  There  seems  to  be  the  same  general 
conception  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  spirit  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  had.  Separate  personality  was  not  ascribed  to  it*  It  was 
simply  an  attribute  or  power  of  God. 

if)   For  non-emhodied  personal  spirits^  good  ami  dad. 

This  usage  seems  to  have  grown  up,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  function  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  To  the  translators,  the  spirit  of  God  was  so  holy  that 
nothing  which  savored  of  evil  could  be  attributed  to  it.  Hence  when 
they  came  to  such  a  passage  as  1  Sam.  16'*"'^,  there  was  no  way  but 
to  render  **  the  spirit  of  God  (for)  evil  ^'  by  the  phrase  ^*  evil  spirit " 
(I  S-im.  i6^''^).  Likewise  the  spirit  which  deceived  Ahab  through 
his  prophets  is  called  simply  a  spirit  ( i  Kings  22^*,  note  the  omission 
of  the  article  in  G),  as  if  it  were  one  among  many  spirits  surround- 
ing ihe  throne  of  God.  As  a  further  evidence  that  the  host  of  angels 
whtch  surround  the  throne  of  God  were  called  spirits  {inf€v$mt^ 
by  the  translators,  we  have  their  rendering  of  Num,  j6-"  and  27^^ 
For  the  Hebrew  '*  God  of  the  spirits  (breath)  of  all  flesh,''  the  LXX. 
have  *'God  of  the  spirits  and  of  all  flesh/ '^  I^H  in  the  former 
referred  to  the  breath  or  lives  of  men  ;  irvfu/juira  in  the  latter  most 

**  Philo  quotes  thji  pAMage  in  the  same  form  %  PmL  CainL  19  j  A^rL  Xot,  10. 
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likely  to  the  unerabodied  spirits  who  act  as  God's  messengers.  In 
Ethiopia  Enoch,  the  phrase  "Lord  of  spirits"  is  used  instead  of 
"  Lord  of  hosts  "  more  than  a  hundred  times.^  The  translators  do 
not  seem  to  use  wvtvfm  to  denote  a  disembodied  human  spirit. 

c)  For  spirit^  when  it  denotes  physical  strength^  courage ^  anger^  or 
the  seat  of  pride,  depression,  humility,  etc. 

There  is  more  variation  in  the  translation  of  5n  in  this  usage  than 
in  any  other.  Only  about  half  of  the  passages  in  which  this  sense  of 
rn*1  occurs  are  translated  by  irvaJ/ia.  This  might  have  been  expected 
since  we  saw  above  that,  among  Greek-speaking  Gentiles,  such  a  use 
of  irw/xa  does  not  occur.  They  did  not  use  the  term  in  a  psycho- 
logical sense.  To  obviate  its  use  in  this  sense,  the  translators  resorted 
to  several  expedients.  They  sometimes  used  ^^vxi/,  or  some  form  of 
this  word  (Gen.  41*  Ex.  6*  35*  Prov.  14*  Isa.  54")  ;  or  more  often, 
where  the  word  denoted  anger,  some  form  of  the  word  Bvyuo^ 
(Prov.  i6^«  «  \f  18"  29"  Eccles.  ;*•  Zech.  6»  Isa.  57^  Ezek.  39®). 
More  frequently,  however,  they  substituted  a  different  expression  for 
the  Hebrew  phrase  and  thus  avoided  a  direct  translation  of  the 
word.**  So  uniformly  did  the  translator  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  use 
these  and  other  expedients  that  only  once  (Prov.  15*)  out  of  twenty 
times,  and  then  in  consequence  of  a  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  does  he  render  rm  by  irvcv/xa. 

III.     The  use  of  Wv^v\ia  in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Greek 
portions  of  the  Pseudepigrapha. 

In  general  the  usage  of  ttvcv/uui  in  these  writings  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  canonical  books  already  considered. 
There  is  some  difference,  however,  between  its  use  in  those  books 
which  are  merely  translations  of  some  Hebrew  original,^^  and  in  those 
which  were  composed  originally  in  the  Greek  in  non-Palestinian 
countries.^  Of  course  for  the  determination  of  the  ordinary  usage 
of  a  Greek  term,  the  latter  class  of  literature  is  far  more  important 
than  the  former.     A  translator  is  sometimes  impelled  to  use  a  certain 

**  Cf.  Enoch  39^2  401-^°  46*-®  etc.  Charles,  Book  of  Enochs  p.  1 10  note,  enu- 
merates 104  instances  of  this  usage. 

2*  Gen.  26*^  Josh.  5I  i  Sam.  i^^  i  Kings  la"^  [=2  Chron.  9*]  2  Chron.  2ii« 
Job  6*  7I1  Ps.  31  [32]2  Prov.  15I3  i6'^i8  prov.  i;"  25^  29^8  Isa.  662  Kzek.  \f, 

2*  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit,  I  Maccabees,  i  Esdras,  Baruch,  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  Enoch,  etc. 

2*  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Maccabees. 
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term,  when  an  aulhor  woold  express  the  thought  in  some  other  way 
or  by  the  use  of  some  other  term, 

1,  Uvtvfui  used  ef  wind  and  br^aih^ 

a)    Of  wind. 

There  are  several  passages  in  which  this  meaning  of  the  word  occurs, 
both  in  the  translated  books  (Sin  39^  43^^  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  27,  43  [— Dan,  j""^^  *^j)  and  in  those  composed  in  Greek 
(Wisdom  5"'^  7*>  ii**  13*  17^  Epistle  of  Jen  61  [60]).  These 
writers  still  emphasize  the  power  of  the  wind,  especially  its  destructive 
power  (Sin  39^  Wisdom  5^  7*  ir""),  and  affirm  that  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Lord  (Sin  43*')- 

if)    Of  breath. 

There  are  iJlustrations  of  this  usage  in  almost  every  book  of  the 
Apocrypha,  both  in  the  translated  books  (Sin  ^^  Judith  10*^  14' 
16**  Esther  S'^  [Greek  additions]  Enoch  13*'  Tobit  3"  Baruch  2*^)  and 
in  those  composed  in  Greek  {Wisdoms^  la^  15'^  ^'^  16^^  Epistle  of 
Jer,  25  [24]  2  Mace*  7-^  14**  3  Mace.  6^*  4  Mace,  11").  When 
the  breath  departs,  the  man  dies  (Sin  38^  Judith  14*^  Wisdom  t6")» 
He  borrows  it  from  God  during  hfe  (Judith  36^*  Wisdom  12^  15^**'*), 
and  Cod  can  order  it  taken  away  at  any  time  (Tobit  3"  Baruch  2"  cf. 
Apoc.  of  Baruch  3^.  Even  after  death  God  can  cause  it  to  be 
returned  to  the  man  and  be  will  live  again  (2  Mace,  7^  14*^).  For 
this  reason  a  Uving  man  may  be  fitly  called  a  breath  of  life  (Judith 
lO**)*  In  none  of  these  passages,  however,  is  there  any  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  personality  of  man  himself  was  in  any  way  identified 
with  his  spirit  or  breath^  At  death  the  spirit  was  taketi  away  from 
the  man.  In  one  or  two  passages  breath  is  used  by  metonymy  for 
word  spoken  by  means  of  the  breath  (Enoch  14^  cf.  Judith  16^*), 
and  in  one  instance,  by  metonymy  for  the  hving  person  (Song  of  the 
Three  Children  64  [=Dan.  3*]). 

2,  IIvdi/4a  used  f&r  spirit 
a)   Spirit  of  God, 

The  concept  spirit  of  God,  or  divine  spirit,  is  not  often  employed 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings  ®  Most  of  the  books  make  no  tjse  of  it. 
This  is  not  strange  since  very  little  of  this  literature  is  permeated  with 
the  old  prophetic  ideas.  Prophecy  in  its  nobler  form  had  disap- 
peared, and  along  with  it  had  gone  the  prophetic  terminology.    The 

^  The  term  whkh  covered  the  personality  of  the  man  was  soul  (if'^xi^i  corre- 
iponding  to  the  Hebrew  tfBl)  Wiadorn  3^  4*^  S^"  9*^  16^*  4  Mace  lo*  iS^. 

^  Only  m  Sir,  m^  4fii3.i*  Wisdom  i**-"  f^ "  9"  4  Mace  7'*  Susaiuxt  4a  (4S) 
64  (62)  Ps.  Sol.  17*1"  i8». 
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term  spirit  of  God  is  now  seldom  seen  outside  the  wisdom  books. 
In  almost  all  cases  in  which  it  occurs  the  spirit  is  conceived  as  the 
mediator  of  God's  wisdom  to  men.  So  closely  are  wisdom  and  spirit 
bound  up  together  that  the  terms  become  almost  identical  in  mean- 
ing.* For  this  reason  one  can  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  spirit  (Ps. 
Sol.  1 8*)  just  as  properly  as  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  (Wisdom  7'). 
Both  phrases  emphasize  the  wisdom  embodied  in  and  conveyed  by 
the  divine  spirit.  Wisdom  and  spirit  are  both  conceived  of  as  ema- 
nations from  the  great  divine  fountain  and  capable  of  penetrating  all 
things  (Wisdom  7**').  The  holy  spirit  of  instruction  wjll  come  and 
impart  its  wisdom  to  those  only  who  are  pure  in  thought  and  deed 
(Wisdom  I**;  cf.  Susanna  42,  64  [see  footnote  28]).  Without 
possessing  this  spirit  one  cannot  know  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
counsels  of  God  (Wisdom  9*'  Sir.  39*).  The  Messiah  was  to  possess 
this  spirit  in  its  fulness  (Ps.  Sol.  17**  18^.  We  have  thus  reached  the 
sage's  conception  of  the  function  of  the  spirit  of  God.  It  brings 
intellectual  enlightenment  concerning  divine  things  to  those  who  are 
worthy  and  capable  of  receiving  it.  The  older  prophetic  view  of  the 
spirit  is  reflected  in  two  passages  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (48*^  ^), 
but  these  are  scarcely  more  than  Old  Testament  references. 

h)   For  unembodied  or  disembodied  personal  spirits. 

This  use  of  Trvev/uui  is  almost  confined  to  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

(i)  Spirits  originally  good,  angelic  beings,  whose  home  is  in  heaven 
with  God. 

The  angelic  beings  who  had  their  home  in  heaven  and  left  it  to 
defile  themselves  with  women  are  called  spirits  (Enoch  15^).  These 
spirits  are  capable  of  assuming  many  different  forms  (Enoch  19^). 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  sinned  in  spirit  (Enoch  20'' ;  see 
Charles,  Book  of  Enochs  p.  356  note).  In  the  Ethiopic  portions  of 
Enoch  the  phrase  **  Lord  of  spirits  "  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  *'  Lord  of  hosts." 

(2)    Evil  spirits  capable  of  torincntin^  living  persons. 

The  spirits  which  went  forth  from  the  giants  at  their  death  are 
called  evil  spirits  (Enoch  15**^  16^).  These  spirits  are  demons,  not 
confined  to  any  place  of  torment,  but  allowed  to  roam  at  large  and 
vex  living  persons.  This  is  probably  why  they  are  called  spirits 
rather  than  souls.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit  a  demon  inhabiting  a 
human  being  is  called  an  evil  spirit  (Tobit  6"^"*^). 

2^  On  the  identification  of  the  two  in  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  see  Drummond, 
Philo  Judaus^  Vol.  I.  pp.  215-218. 
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(3)  Disemd^died  human  spirits^ 

This  new  meaning  for  irvcu/m  is  found  only  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(9^^"  [see  Charles,  Enochs  p,  70,  criiical  note]  ao^  22^^*).  The 
lerm,  in  this  sense,  seems  lo  be  used  by  the  writer  as  a  synonym 
of  soni  (ifi^x*/).  In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Enoch  the  two 
terms  are  used  interchangeably.  The  writer  was  probably  led  to 
this  use  of  wvtv^  by  his  application  of  it  to  the  evil  spirits  which 
proceeded  from  the  bodies  of  the  giants*  The  spirits  of  men, 
however,  are  not  free  to  roam  about  as  the  spirits  of  the  giants. 
They  are  confined  to  underground  places  to  await  the  final  judg- 
ment.  The  abode  of  the  spirits  (or  souls)  of  the  righteous  has 
light  and  water  jn  it,  but  the  abode  of  sinners  is  made  fur  torment 
and  pain.  While  it  is  thus  clear  that  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  ttfci'/ia 
is  tjsed  as  a  synonym  of  soul  to  designate  the  disembodieil  person- 
ality of  the  man  after  death,  yet  it  does  not  seem  that  the  innovation 
was  followed  by  any  other  writer  of  the  period.  In  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  thought  the  term  for  soul  in  this  sense  was  too  common 
and  too  well  fixed  to  be  easily  displaced  by  any  similar  term. 

€)  Om/Mi  for  stringih^  courage^  anger^  qt  as  the  seat  and  source 
{f  e^xeitiment^  distress,  and  humi/it)'. 

This  use  of  7fv€^^  is  not  found  in  any  book  of  the  Apocrypha 
which  was  composed  in  the  Greek,  lliis  is  another  evidence  that 
among  Greek-speaking  people  there  was  no  such  meaning  in  vogue. 
There  are,  however,  several  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
translated  portions  of  the  Apocrypha.  Thus  the  spirit  (courage)  of 
the  people  revived  when  they  chose  Simeon  for  their  leader  (i  Mace. 
tf;  cL  Sir.  3i[34]^^'*^)»  God  changed  the  spirit  (fierce  anger) 
of  King  Abasuerus  into  mildness  toward  Esther  (Esther  5^  Greek 
addition)*  The  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  to  make  a  proc- 
lamation (i  Esdras  2*;  cf.  2  Chron.  36^,  and  the  spirit  of  the  priests 
and  Lcvites  to  boild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (i  Esdras  2^.  The 
spirit  is  the  seat  of  excitement  and  impulse  (Sir  g^.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  cowardice  (Judith  7^^,  anguish  (Baruch  3*),  and  humility 
(Song  of  the  Three  Children  t6  [=Dan.  3^]),  These  examples, 
which  comprise  the  full  hst,  show  that  irviv^  in  the  Apocrypha  does 
not  go  beyond  the  usage  of  tyn  in  the  Old  Testament  In  fact  they 
show  that  the  latter  term  forces  this  particular  meaning  upon  the 
former* 
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IV.     Use  of  TLvevfia  by  Philo. 

Philo,  an  Alcjcandrian  Jew,  was  not  familiar  with  the  Aramaic 
language  and  only  meagrely  with  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  His 
biblical  ideas,  therefore,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  religious  terms, 
came  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  Septuagint,  though  in  general 
he  wrote  the  literary  Greek  of  the  period  but  little  affected  by  Hebrew 
or  Septuagint  usage.  He  composed  his  voluminous  works  during 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  hence  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
witness  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  Greek  terms  among  non-Palestinian 
Jews  during  New  Testament  times.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  con- 
cordance or  index  to  his  writings,  and  in  a  cursory  reading  one  can- 
not be  sure  of  securing  all  the  instances  of  the  use  of  any  particular 
word.  In  the  more  than  eighteen  hundred  pages  of  the  Greek  text 
of  Philo,  however,  the  word  irvevfta  occurs  only  about  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  times,  while  the  term  "  soul "  (^x't)  ^^  used  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  times,  or  on  an  average  of  once  to  every  page.  This  shows 
that  the  leading  term  with  Philo  was  soul,  not  spirit 

Philo,  following  to  this  extent  the  Greek  O.T.,  uses  the  term  irvevfui 
in  the  four  traditional  senses,  —  wind,  breath,  spirit  of  God,  and  spirit 
of  man,  though  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  he  deviates  considerably 
from  the  ordinary  Jewish  conceptions. 

I.  Ilycv/ia  used  for  wind  and  breath, 

a)  For  wind. 

There  are  about  forty-five  cases  of  this  usage  in  Philo  *  With 
Plato  he  defines  wind  as  air  in  motion  (Quod  Det.  Pot.  Ins.  23). 
Ilvcvfui  is  used  both  of  a  vfolent  wind  and  a  zephyr,  but  more  often 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  wind  is  said  to  hold  the  earth 
together  (Mund.  Op.  45),  and  to  be  necessary  for  the  nourishment 
and  growth  of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals  (Mund.  Op.  8  ;  Gigant.  2  ; 
Abr.  19;  Great.  Prin.  12;  and  two  of  the  fragments).  The  old 
Jewish  idea  of  the  wind  as  under  the  immediate  control  of  God 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  Philo  had  adopted  Greek  conceptions  of  physical  nature. 

«^  Mund.  Op.  8,  19,45;  Leg.  Alleg.  III.  17;  Cherub.  11  (twice),  31;  Post. 
Caini.  7;  Gigant.  2  (twice);  Quod  Deus  Iinmut.  13;  Agri.  Noe.  40;  Ebriet. 
27;  Migrat.  Abr.  27,  39;  Quis  Rer.  Div.  Her.  43;  Congr.  Krud.  Gr.  24;  Somn. 
II.  2,  9,  13  (twice),  24;  Abr.  8,  19,  31;  Josepho,  7;  Vita  Mos.  I.  8,  32;  III.  10; 
Monarch.  I.  2;  II.  5;  Vict.  Offer.  8;  Sept.  8;  Special.  Leg.  (VIIL-X.)  6;  Great. 
Prin.  12;  Praem.  et  Poen.  7;  Incor.  Mund.  3,  26;  Lib.  in  Flacc.  19;  Leg.  ad 
Cai.  27;   Mund.  20;  Fragments  (four  times). 
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A)  Fi&r  breathe 

In  this  sense,  Philo  uses  irwD^  about  eleven  tinies.^*  Breath  is 
considered  as  necessary  to  life.  It  is  akin  to  the  air  outside^  being, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  it.  It  is  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  and  movith 
and  travels  in  the  arteries  (Quod  Deus  Immut.  tS  j  Exsecrat  5  j  L^. 
ad  Cai,  9,  iS).  In  this  meaning  of  xm^/wt,  Philo  follows  the  classical 
authors  more  closely  than  he  does  the  biblical  writers.  He  scarcely 
ever,  if  at  all,  speaks  of  the  physical  breath  as  coming  from  God,  and 
never  of  its  return  to  God*  According  to  Philo,  what  God  really 
breathed  into  man  was  his  rational  nature,  not  his  physical  breath. 

2,  nt^i'/ACL  for  spirit. 

a)  Spirit  of  GoiL 

Phila  uses  irvci)^  in  this  sense  about  forty-seven  times,*'  The 
phrase  **  spirit  of  God  "  he  scarcely  ever  uses  unless  called  upon  to  do 
so  in  order  to  explain  some  passage  of  Scripture.  But  in  the  mean- 
ing which  he  assigns  to  it  he  almost  always  departs  from  biblical 
usage.  He  usually  gives  the  phrase  such  a  definition  as  will  harmo* 
nize  with  his  system  of  philosophy.  He  says  the  term  has  two 
senses:  (i)  the  air  blowing  upon  the  earth  and  borne  aloft  by  the 
water  (Gen,  1=*)  j  and  (2)  the  pure  knowledge  in  which  every  wise 
man  participates  (Ex.  51^;  Gigant.  5).  The  latter  definition  Philo 
adopts  as  the  true  one.  The  spirit  is  universal  wisdom,  and  as  such 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  God,  God  can,  however,  impart  it  to 
man.  In  fact  at  the  time  of  the  creation  he  breathed  his  spirit  (the 
divine  power  of  reasoning)  into  the  mind  of  man,  thus  enabling  him 
to  understand  divine  things  (Leg.  Alleg.  ij;  Mund.  Op.  46,  50; 
Concup.  rr).  Hence  the  spirit  of  God  is  also  the  very  essence  of 
the  mitid  of  man  (Qiiis  Rer.  Div.  Her.  11  ]  cf.  Concup.  11).  It  was 
this  all* wise  spirit  in  which  Moses  so  fully  participated ;  a  portion  of 
which  God  imparted  to  the  seventy  elders  (Num*  rt^^;  and  this, 
too,  though  the  divine  spirit  is  indivisible,  continuous  {i.e.  without 
separation) J  and  undiminished  by  communication  (Gigant.  6). 
Because  Moaes  was  the  most  perfect  among  the  prophets,  God  was 


*■  Leg.  AUeg.  I.  29;  Quod  Deus  Immut,  185  Somn.  1,  6;  Vita  Moa,  I,  16; 
Eiuecrsl.  5;   Jncar.  Mund.  24;    Leg,  ad  Cai,  9,  18,  29,  33;   Fragmciits  (ocice). 

■"Mund.  Op*  46,  50;  Leg,  AUeg.  L  ij  (eight  times);  Gigatit.  5  (six  times), 
6  (f-ottr  times),  7  (twice).  II,  13  (twice);  Quod  Deus  Immut,  i  (twice)| 
Flantat.  Noe.  5,  G,  U;  Quia  Rer,  Div.  Her.  II,  i%  53;  Fuga  et  Invent,  ^y^ 
Somn,  IL  3S;  Joaepho,  7.\\  Vlu  Mos.  I.  31;  II *  1\  III,  36;  Decalog,  331 
Special.  Leg,  (VIII.-X.),  S;  Concup.  II  (three  times)  j  Caritate,  18;  Nobil*  5; 
Fiagmcnts  (once). 
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enabled  through  His  spirit  to  promulgate  His  laws  through  him 
(Decalog.  ^2)-  So  sensitive  were  the  prophets  to  this  spirit  that  the 
mind  (yovs)  which  was  in  them  departed  at  the  arrival  of  the  divine 
spirit  (Quis  Rer.  Div.  Her.  53).  When  the  spirit  took  up  its  abode 
in  such  a  prophet,  it  operated  upon  all  the  organization  of  his  voice 
and  made  it  utter  forth  the  prophecies  which  he  was  delivering 
(Spec.  Leg.  [VIH.,  IX.,  X.]8).  The  divine  spirit  svhich  Abraham 
possessed  changed  everything  in  him  for  the  better,  —  his  eyes,  his 
complexion,  his  size,  his  motions,  and  his  voice.  It  even  clothed  his 
body  with  extraordinary  beauty,  and  invested  his  words  with  per- 
suasiveness, while  at  the  same  time  it  endowed  his  hearers  with 
understanding  (Nobil.  5).  Philo  thus  carries  to  completion  the  in- 
tellectual conception  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  which  had  been  emphasized  by  the  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  in  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  is  more  than  the  bearer  of  wisdom — it  is  wisdom 
itself.** 

d)  For  the  spirit  or  mind  of  man. 

Philo  uses  -nvtv^ux  with  this  meaning  about  thirteen  times.**  Here 
again  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Greek  O.T.  which  causes  him  to 
employ  the  term,  though  as  before  he  almost  wholly  abandons  the 
meanings  there  given  and  supplies  one  of  his  own  more  consonant 
with  his  philosophy,  and  with  his  view  of  the  divine  spirit.  With 
him  the  human  spirit  is  simply  a  portion  of  the  divine  spirit.  When 
God  breathed  into  man,  he  did  not  communicate  to  him  literal  breath, 
but  a  ray  from  his  blessed  and  thrice-happy  nature  (De  Concup.  11). 
He  stimulated  the  mind  (vov?)  of  man  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to 
him  the  ability  to  reason  and  to  understand  divine  things  (Leg. 
Alleg.  13).  This  mind  or  rational  part  of  the  soul,  Philo  calls  the 
spirit  (Fuga  et  Invent.  24;  Mutat.  Norn.  21;  Victimis,  3;  Vict. 
Offer.  4).  It  is  an  image  or  representation  of  the  divine  rational 
nature  (Quod  Det.  Pot.  Ins.  22,  23),  a  part  of  its  very  essence  (Quis 
Rer.  Div.  Her.  11).  In  only  one  passage  does  Philo  use  the  term 
in  the  sense  of  strength  and  courage,  the  common  Old  Testament 
meaning  (Quod  Omn.  Prob.  Lib.  5). 

We  thus  see  that  Philo  not  only  makes  the  concept  and  function  of 
the  spirit  of  God  harmonize  with  his  conception  of  universal  reason, 

8^  Cf.  Drummond,  Philo  JuJiius,  Vol.  II.  pp.  214-217. 

3^  Quod  Dct.  Pot.  Ins.  22  (twice),  23  (twice);  Post.  Caini.  19;  Gigant.  6; 
A^r.  Noe.  10;  Fuga  et  Invent.  24,  32;  Mutat.  Nom.  21;  Victimis.  3;  Vict 
Offer.  4;   Quod  Omn.  Prob.  Lib.  5, 
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but  he  does  the  same  with  the  spirit  of  man.  Man's  spirit  is  his 
reason iDg  faculty  —  his  mind  —  that  part  of  him  by  which  he  is  made 
superior  to  the  animals. 


V*      T/ir  Us£!  of  JlvevpLa  Iry  J&sfphus. 

Flavins  Josephus,  being  a  Palestinian  Jew,  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Aramaic  language^  in  which ^  indeed,  he  says  he 
first  composed  his  Wars  of  the  Jti^sJ^  His  voluminous  works^  in 
the  Greek,  were  producer!  while  residing  in  Rome  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  This  is  precisely  the  period  in  which 
the  larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament  books  were  composed* 
For  this  reason  his  use  of  Greek  words  ought  to  be  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary  in  determining  the  meaning  of  New  Testament  terms.  A 
cursory  reading  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  pages  (Ed,  Niese) 
of  the  Greek  text  of  Josephus's  works  discovers  the  word  trvtv'^  only 
about  twenty-eight  times,  while  the  word  "soul"  (i^^x^)  occurs  more 
than  two  hundred  times,  Josephus  seldom,  if  ever,  employs  the 
term  nrvciyia  with  any  other  meaning  than  wind  or  breath,  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  bibhcal  or  other  Jewish  usage.  Since  Josephus, 
as  well  as  Philo^  wrote  for  Greek-speaking  Gentiles,  this  shows  that 
wind  and  breath  were  the  only  meanings  in  common  use. 

I,  Uvtv^  us€d  for  wind  and  breath. 

a)  For  wind. 

This  usage  occurs  about  eleven  times:"  It  is  used  more  often  of 
a  storm  wind  than  of  a  light  breeze.  The  spirit  of  God  which  moved 
upon  the  waters  {Gen.  i^)  is  understood  by  Josephus,  as  well  as  Philo 
(Gigant,  5),  to  refer  to  the  wind  {Antiq,  i,  x,  i)* 

^}  F&r  breaih  or  life. 

Tltere  are  only  about  four  cases  of  this  usage,  —  two  of  simple 
breath  {Antiq,  3,  ij,  6 ;  i  7,  6,  5),  and  two  involving  the  idea  of  life 
{Aniif.  I,  I,  a  ;  5,  11,  2).  The  two  latter  are  based  upon  Gen,  2*"'- 
From  the  second  of  these  it  is  clear  that  wvtv^^  refers  to  breath  or 
life,  since  spirit  in  any  other  sense  was  not  attributed  to  animals.^ 


**  See  the  preface  to  his  IVart^ 

^Atttiq.  I,  I,  i;  2,  16.  3i  2,  l6»  6;  8.  13,  6;  9,  lO,  2;  to,  IT,  7;  12,  2,  9; 
I4»  2,  2;    16,  2,  2;    16,  2,  5;    Wan^  4,  8,  4. 

*'  Philo  maintained  that  breath  was  mingled  with  the  b1ocM3  in  the  veina  and 
arteries^  Fragments  in  a  Monkish  MS.  See  Ed,  Richier,  Vol  VL  p,  ajio 
(translated  by  Yongc,  Vol.  IV.  p,  268). 
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2.  Ilycvfut  used  for  spirit 

a)  For  the  spirit  of  God. 

Josephus  empioys  the  term  in  this  sense  only  about  eight  times." 
like  Philo,  he  never  uses  it  except  when  he  is  explaining  some  Old 
Testament  reference.  He  does  not  seem  t6  attribute  personality  to 
the  spirit.  He  views  it  rather  as  a  power  or  attribute  of  God.  The 
quantitative  conception  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind,  for  he 
says  that  Solomon  prayed  that  some  portion  of  the  divine  spirit 
might  dwell  in  the  temple,  though  the  heavens  were  too  small  a 
habitation  for  God  himself  {Antiq.  8,  4,  3).  Like  Philo,  he  con- 
ceives the  prophets  to  be  passive  agents  of  the  divine  spirit  The 
spirit  put  the  exact  words  of  the  prophecy  into  the  mouth  cf  Balaam 
so  that  the  prophet  could  speak  no  other  tvtm.  V  he  desired  to  do 
so."  In  commenting  upon  1  Sam.  i6^^~"  Josephus  says  that  the 
divine  spirit  in  departing  from  Saul  removed  to  David,  and  in  its 
place  there  came  demons  (Sju/uW)  upon  Saul  {Antiq.  6,  8,  2). 

b)  For  disembodied  personal  spirits. 
(i)  For  good  spirits. 

There  is  but  one  example.  Josephus  calls  the  angel  who  met 
Balaam  in  the  way  a  spirit  {Antiq.  4,  6,  3). 

(2)  For  etnl  spirits  possessing  and  tormenting  men. 

The  demon  which  came  upon  Saul  and  which  only  David  could 
cast  out  is  called  an  evil  spirit  {Antiq.  6,  ii,  2 ;  cf.  6,  8,  2).  In 
another  passage  (IVars,  7,  6,  3)  he  says  that  the  demons  are  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked  which  enter  into  living  men.  There  is  here 
probably  a  reflection  of  the  same  idea  of  evil  spirits  as  proceeding 
from  giants  which  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

c)  For  strength  and  courage. 

There  are  but  two  examples  of  this  meaning,  and  these  are  in 
agreement  with  Septuagint  and  Apocryphal  usage.  He  says  that 
when  Esther  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  her  spirit  departed 
from  her  and  she  fainted  {Antiq.  11,  6,  9 ;  cf.  Esther  5*  LXX.  addi- 
tion). Also  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  filled  with  a  certain  warlike 
spirit  (/>.  the  spirit  viewed  as  the  seat  of  animation  and  courage), 
when  asked  if  they  are  ready  to  go  to  war,  throw  up  their  hands  and 
reply,  "We  are  ready"  {IVars,  3,  5,  4). 

^  Antiq.  4,  6,  5  (twice);  6,  8,  2;  6,  ii,  5  (twice);  8,  4,  3;  8,  15,  4;  lo,  ii,  3. 
••  Antiq.  4,  6,  5 ;  cf.  Num.  23"  where  it  is  aaid  that  the  Lord  put  the  words 
in  Balaam's  mouth. 
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VI.      T/ie  Use  of  ITi^S/ia  in  the  New   Testament. 

Fortunately  the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  writings  took 
place  within  so  short  a  period  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  our 
present  purpose  to  treat  them  chronologically »  Since,  however,  the 
authors^  in  consequence  of  difference  of  nationality,  environment,  and 
education,  differ  somewhat  widely  in  thought  and  terminology,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  arrange  their  writings  in  groups.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  certain  uses  of  the  term  irvc^fm,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  form  one  group  ;  the  evangelists,  a  second  ;  the  Book  of  Acts, 
the  catholic  epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  a  third  ;  and  the  Pauline 
writings,  a  fourth. 

In  general,  the  meanings  of  ttfcP^  iu  the  New  Testament  corre- 
spond with  those  in  the  Greek  OT,  and  Apocrypha.  There  are, 
however^  marked  deviations  from  that  usage.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  among  Greek -speaking  Gentiles,  irvtv^  was  still  a  physical 
term,  among  Christians  it  was  tendinis  rapidly  to  become  an  ex- 
clusively religious  and  psychological  term.  This  tendency  is  shown 
not  alone  by  New  Testament  authors,  but  to  the  same  extent  by  the 
apostolic  fathers.  In  all  of  this  Chnstian  literature,  the  word  is 
seldom  employed  to  denote  wind  or  breath,  but  is  used  much  more 
frequently  in  the  sense  of  spirit  of  God  and  (especially  in  the  Tauline 
writings)  of  the  spirit  of  man, 

I ,  The  use  of  irFtD^  far  wind  and  breath. 

a)  Fi^r  wind, 

Nnmerous  as  are  the  examples  of  this  use  in  the  Greek  literature 
of  this  period,  there  is  but  one  clear  instance  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  Gospel  of  John  it  is  said  that  the  uiiid  blows  where  it  wills 
(John  3*)-  A  possible  second  instance  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  where  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  angels,  quotes 
Psalm  104  ;  "He  makes  the  winds  his  messengers  (angelts)  \  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire'*  {Heh,  i^.  Thotigh  it  is  clear  that  the 
psalmist  refers  to  winds,  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  of  HtbrtiDs 
understood  him  to  mean  spirits,  since  in  the  same  connection  he 
speaks  of  the  angels  as  ministering  spirits  (Heb,  i**)* 

h)  For  breath. 

To  illustrate  this  meaning  of  xm;jua  there  are  but  six  clear  examples 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  it  is  implied 
that  breath  is  necessary  to  life.     It  seemed  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
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body  withoat  breath  was  dead  (James  2^.^  The  image  of  the  beast 
did  not  live  until  breath  was  given  to  it  (Rev.  13^.  This  breath  of 
life  comes-from  God  (Rev.  ix^;  cf.  Acts  17"  where  «yoi|  is  used), 
and  at  death  is  delivered  up  again  to  him  (John  19").  Matthew 
says  that  when  Jesus  died  he  sent  forth  (d^iccv)  his  breath.^  It  is 
possible  Uiat  wv^pu,  is  used  in  the  sense  of.  brea^  in  three  similai: 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Luke  (Luke  23^  8"^  Acts  y").  The  con- 
text of  these  passages,  however,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  together  with  the  &ct  that  Luke,  is  a  Gentile  writer  under 
the  influence  of  Pauline  ccmceptions,  make  it  more  probable  that  he 
has  given  the  term  another  meaning  (see  bek>|r). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Paul  ever  used  the  term  irvcv/ia  in  the  sense 
of  breath,  since  the  only  example  which  can  be  appealed  to  occurs  in 
a  lS>ok  whose  Pauline  authorship  is  questioned.  Tlie  writer,  ad<9ting 
the  language  of  those  Old  Testament  passages  in  which  by  a  metonjrmy 
the  hot  destructive  desert  wind  is  spoken  of  as  the  breath  o(  God  (c£ 
Isa.  1 1^ ;  Job  4*),  says  that  the  Lord  (Jesus)  will  slay  (or  consume) 
with  the  breath^  of  his  mouth  the  lawless  one  (2  Thess.  2*). 

It  is  quite  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  irvevfu&  in  Heb.  4^  denotes 
breath  of  life.  In  this  case  the  writer  would  meui  that  the  living 
and  active  word  of  God  (i>.  God's  judgments  against  evil-doers)  can 
destroy  those  who  harden  their  hearts  against  him,  just  as  surely  as 
he  destroyed  the  disobedient  Israelites  (Heb.  3**""  4*).  The  word 
of  God  is  thus,  as  the  context  requires,  punitive  as  well  as  discern- 
ing. Like  a  two-edged  sword  it  penetrates  the  body  until  soul  (life) 
and  spirit  (breath)  are  released.**  Nor  does  it  stop  until  it  has  gone 
to  the  utmost  recesses  of  the  physical  organism,  penetrating  even  to 
the  joints  and  marrow,**  and  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 

^Note  the  use  of  the  article  before  body  (irCifta),  but  its  omission  before 
wwtvfM  (cf.  Rev.  11^^  13^')*  This  tends  to  show  that  TwevfUL  is  used  of  the  general 
concept  breath,  and  not  of  the  spirit  (of  man)  as  the  seat  of  thought,  or  as  the 
bearer  of  his  personality  (cf.  footnotes  50  and  51). 

*i  Matt.  27*°  (cf.  Mark  15*^  where  the  verb  iicirrdia  is  used).  In  this  passage, 
as  well  as  in  John  19'^  the  article  employed  with  irKcv/ui  is  used  with  the  force 
of  the  personal  pronoun  "  his." 

**It  is  possible  that  breath  here  is  used  by  metonymy  for  word  spoken  by 
means  of  the  breath.  See  the  17th  Psalm  of  Solomon,  "He  shall  destroy 
the  ungodly  nations  with  the  word  of  his  mouth." 

**The  dividing  (fiepurpuov)  or  separating  would  thus  be  either  of  soul  from  the 
breath  (cf.  Job  7I*  in  the  LXX.)  or,  more  probably,  of  soul  and  breath  (both  used 
as  synonyms  of  life)  from  the  body. 

*♦  In  this  case  "  joints  and  marrow  "  would  be  coordinate  with  fupiafwVf  not 
governed  by  it. 
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Uie  heart.  Most  interpreters,  however,  take  wvtvfm  m  this  passage 
to  denote  raind,  the  higher  faculty  of  the  soul.*^  If  this  is  the  mean- 
ing the  usage  must  be  classed  along  with  certain  Pauline  examples* 

2.   The  use  of  irvtv^  for  spirit. 

a)  For  the  spirit  of  God^  ar  Holy  Spirit 

As  was  in ti mated  above,  the  New  Testament  literature  shows  a 
rapid  advance  in  the  conception  of  the  function  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Not  only  was  the  term  used  in  almost  every  sense  known  in  the 
earlier  Jewish  writings,  but  new  meanings  were  coined  for  it*  Early 
Christianiiy  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  revival  of  prophetic  conceptions 
and  ideals  as  over  against  the  priestly  ideals  then  in  vogue.  And  as 
the  prophetic  conceptions  again  came  to  the  front,  the  old  prophetic 
terms  took  on  new  Jife  and  meaning.  This,  then,  was  preeminently 
the  age  of  the  spirit. 

(i)  T/ie  use  of  the  term  *'  IMy  SpinV  or  **  spirit  of  God*'  in  the 
Ua^hings  of  fesus. 

{a)  In  the  sjmptie  gospels.  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  Jesus 
makes  any  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sayings  recorded  of 
him  in  these  gospels,  and  how  limited  are  the  functions  which  he 
there  assigns  to  it*  This  fact  is  all  the  more  signilicant  when  It  is 
remembered  that  these  sayings  were  handed  down  and  committed 
to  writing  during  a  period  when  the  church  was  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  elaborating  the  doctrine  of  the  spirit. 

In  silencing  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  prefaces  his  quotation  of  a 
prophecy  commonly  regarded  as  messianic  with  the  words,  "How 
then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord"  (Matt  22^  Mark  12")* 
In  another  quotation  recorded  only  in  the  gospel  of  Luke  (4^*' ;  cf. 
Matt-  12^),  he  implies  that  he  accomplishes  his  messianic  mission 
through  the  possession  of  the  spirit  of  God.  In  a  saying  recorded  in 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  (12-*)  he  affirms  that  it  is  by  the  spirit  of 
God**  that  he  casts  out  demons.  The  unpardonable  sin,  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.   1 2'^  ^  Mark  3®*  Luke  1 2*"),  seems  to 

"  Tfaia  a»  we  have  seen  ii  one  of  the  meBumg^  which  Philo  gives  to  TrreiJ^, 
bence  is  not  impossible,  especially  if  the  book  was  written  in  Alexandria.  Never- 
theless, as  will  be  shown,  this  usage  was  not  common  or  widespread*  Further- 
more, aadet  this  interpretation  >dp  seems  to  be  deprived  largely  of  its  force »  and 
the  wards  "joints  and  marrow  '*  are  compelled!  to  assume  strained  and  unnatural 
meanings. 

•*In  the  Lucan  parallel  (11^"*)  we  have  "by  the  finger  of  God."  ThU  vari- 
ation seems  to  be  due  to  Luke's  concept ioti  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
spirit,  vii,  a$  the  /nrntgf  of  Cod  (cf,  Luke  i**  Acta  lo^)^  the  phraie  "  Bngcr  of 
God  *'  being  equivalent  to  the  latter  (cf.  Ex.  S^b), 
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consist  in  ascribing  to  Satan  (Matt.  la^")  or  to  an  unclean  spirit 
(Mark  3^  the  deeds  performed  by  him  through  the  power  of  the 
spirit  of  God. 

As!  to  the  (unction  of  the  spirit  with  reference  to  his  disciples 
Jesus  has  almost  as  little  to  say.  In  a  saying  recorded  by  the  three 
sjmoptbts,  Jesus  teQs  the  disciples  that  when  they  are  brought  before 
kings  and  magistrates,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  teach  them  what  they 
oi^ht  to  speak,  or  rather  the  spirit  will  tfcak  in  or  through  them 
(Matt.  10^  Mark  13^  Luke  13") ;  and  in  anotfaormylDg  recorded  by 
Luke  (11^)  he  says  that  their  heavenly  Father  is  more  ready  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him,  than  an  earthly  father  is  to 
give  good  gifts  to  his  chiklren.^  If  the  baptismal  formula^  recorded 
in  Matt  38^  is  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus,  we  find  him  after  his 
resurrection  commanding  his  disciples  to  baptize  all  believers  into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  few  passages  constitute  the  sum  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  the 
synoptic  gospels  concerning  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its 
relation  to  himself  and  to  his  disciples.  The  woric  which  he  assigns 
to  the  spirit  pertains  almost  wholly  to  the  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous. That,  however,  which  seems  to  be  lacking  in  these  gospeb  is 
supplied  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  set  forth 

(d)  In  the  gospel  of  John. 

In  this  gospel,  moral  transformation  and  spiritual  enlightenment 
are  the  functions  which  Jesus  assigns  to  the  spirit  The  spirit  is  the 
transforming  power  in  the  operation  called  the  new  birth.  Jesus 
says  (John  3*)  that  except  a  man  be  born  of  water*  and  spirit  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  this  operation  of  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  the  man  becomes  a  spiritual  man  (3*).*  The  how  of 
the  process  remains  a  mystery  (3*),  but  the  fact  is  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  the  spirit  that  gives  life  (6®).     But  the  work  of  the  spirit  does 

*^  The  original  form  of  this  saying  may  be  that  found  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
(7"),  where  there  is  no  specific  mention  made  of  the  spirit. 

**  On  the  date  of  this  passage  see  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age^  p.  6i ;  and  on  the 
use  of  the  trinitarian  formula  in  the  early  church  see  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma 
(Eng.  trans.),  Vol.  I.  p.  157. 

**  By  a  metonymy,  growing  out  of  the  baptism  into  repentance  instituted  by 
John,  water  probably  stands  in  this  passage  for  repentance.  See  Burton  and 
Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  on  this  passage. 

^^  Observe  that  the  second  Ti«v/ia  is  without  the  article,  i,e.  used  qualitatively. 
It  does  not,  with  any  probability,  refer  to  the  quickened  spirit  of  the  man  (since 
in  the  gospel  of  John  icv^vim.  is  not  used  with  reference  to  the  mind  of  man)  but 
rather  to  the  man  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  God  —  the  spiritual  man. 
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Dot  end  with  regeneration*  Without  the  aid  of  the  spirit  true  worship 
is  impossible,  Jesus  tells  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  the  time  is 
coming  and  now  is  when  the  true  worshipper  will  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  tmth,  t.e.  through  the  possession  of  His  spirit  and 
the  imth  which  it  conveys  {John  4^**;  cf.  i6^%  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  quite  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  phrase  ^'  in  spirit  '*  (cv  Tmtpan  —  the  preposition  iv  and  the  noun 
Uisually  without  the  article)  is  used  by  Jewish  writers  of  the  spirit  of 
Gud  on!y,^*  To  be  '*  in  spirit"  {(V  ^rvtv^rt)  meant  to  possess  the 
spirit  of  God  or  to  be  possessed  by  that  spirit.  When  in  the  same 
passage  it  is  said  that  God  is  spirit,  the  writer  probably  means  nothing 
more  than  that  God  in  His  dealings  with  men  operates  through  the 
spirit  (cf,  2  Cor.  3^').  Most  interpreters,  however,  make  spirit  refer 
to  God's  non-embodied  existence^  and  this  meaning  is  not  withotit 
basis  in  current  usage  or  wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  context 

Spiritual  enlightenment  is  still  the  function  ascribed  to  the  spirit, 
when  the  spirit  is  spoken  of  by  Jesus  as  helper  or  advocate  (impa- 
KX17T05,  John  14*^*  15^  16^^^},  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  when 
he  goes  away  he  will  pray  the  Father  to  send  the  spirit  of  truth,  who 
$hall  lead  them  into  all  truth.  The  spirit  is  here  presented  as  the 
great  enlightener  —  the  bearer  of  truth  to  those  who  l>elieve  in  Jesus. 
This  view  of  the  work  of  the  spirit  is  similar  to  that  presented  in  the 
Apocryphaj  and  in  Philo,  where  the  spirit  is  regarded  as  the  bearer 
of  wisdom  to  men.  Jesus  implies  (John  20^^)  that  the  possession 
of  the  spirit  will  enable  the  disciples  to  gain  such  insight  into  the 
lives  and  motives  of  men  that  they  will  have  the  right  to  exercise  the 
divine  prerogative  of  pardoning  sins. 

We  thus  see,  on  comparing  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
the  gospel  of  John  with  that  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  how  great  is  the 
advance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  spirit*  In  the  gospel  of  John  there  is 
a  wholly  new  order  of  fiinctions  ascribed  to  the  spirit ;  and,  it  may 

«S«e  Matt.  22**  Luke  l"  2^  4I  Rom.  2«  (cf.  2  Cor.  f)  S»  Epb.  2*" 
36  5^*  6**  Rev*  l^'*  4'^  17'  ai"*.  See  also  the  foHowitig  passages  id  whicb  the 
phrase  has  a  defining  modifier  attached:  Matt.  5II  13^  Majfk  12»  Lake  3*^ 
John  i»  Acta  I*  tO^  Rom.  9I  14^"^  tji"  t  Cor.  i2a.fl.w  i^w  2  Cor,  6^  Eph,  2IB 
Phil.  I^  Col.  I*  I  Thess,  l^  Jude  30.  Tuthe  above  maybe  added  many  examples 
from  the  LXX.  and  the  apostolic  fathers.  There  are  but  two  dcai  eJtceptions 
to  this  u^ge  of  the  phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  one  (Acts  l^^)  found  in  Luke's 
(m  Centik*s}  wrilinga*  antl  the  other  (Gal.  6*)  in  Paul's;  cf*,  however,  i  Tim.  3** 
which  may  be  another  instance.  Had  the  writer  of  John  4^  ^  meant  the  human 
spirit  he  would  have  omitted  the  ^v  and  used  the  article,  see  John  n**  13'h 
cf,  Um.  S«  Mark  8*3  Acts  i^^  Rom.  12*^  1  Cor.  5*  2  Cor,  2i«  Eph.  4^, 
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be  added,  that  thb  new  order  is  found  onfy  in  'the  teaching  of 
Jestss.* 

(a)  1^  usage  of  tiu  four  evav^HsU  m  respect  $o  ^  Hofy  Spirit 
The  gospel  writers  (omitting  for  die  present  certain  portions  of  tlie 
infitncy  narratives  in  die  gospel  of  Luke,  which  reflect  a  conception 
not  elsewhere  exinressed  in  the  gospels)  have  very  Htde  to  say  of  die 
ftinction  of  the  spirit  with  reference  to  believers.  Hie  disciples  are 
not  thought  of  as  pennanendy  endowed  with  the  spirit  before  die 
death  of  Jesus^  hence  these  writera  deal  almost  wholly  with  die  relar 
don  of  the  spirit  to  Jesus  himself.  The  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  concur  in  ascribing  to  the  Hdy  Spirit  a  share  in  the  physical 
generadon  of  Jesus  (Matt  i^*  Luke  i*).  This  particular  foncdon 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  endrely  unique.  Nothing  like  it  is  found  ebe- 
triiere  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments.  The  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  spirit,  however,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  before.  Luke 
uses  the  phrase  **  Holy  Spirit ''  synonymously  widi  the  phrase ''  power 
of  the  Most  High ''  (Luke  i*).  Hence  according  to  his  conception 
the  real  cause  in  the  generation  of  Jesus  was  God.  The  spirit  was 
simply  God's  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Thus  in  a  unique  way 
Jesus  was  die  Son  of  God.  The  holiness  of  his  life  and  character 
could  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  relation 
to  the  spirit  during  his  youth  and  eariy  manhood,  but  when  he  comes 
to  maturity  and  enters  upon  his  life  work,  die  gospel  writers  all  main- 
tain  that  he  received  a  special  outpouring  of  the  spirit.  In  fact  the 
synoptic  gospels  as  well  as  the  gospel  of  John  picture  Jesus  as  the 
only  person  who,  in  the  Christian  dispensation  prior  to  the  ascension, 
was  permanently  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  spirit  de- 
scended upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  (Matt.  3^*  Mark  i^® 
Luke  3^  John  i^.  It  seems  to  have  been  because  he  was  already 
pure  and  holy,  God's  beloved  Son,  that  the  spirit  was  bestowed  upon 
him. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  in  these  passages  that  the  writers 
intended  to  ascribe  to  the  spirit  a  personality  separate  from  God.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantitative  conception  of  it  is  so  strongly  marked 
that  the  other  is  practically  ruled  out.  The  heavens  were  opened, 
rent  asunder,  and  the  spirit  descended  as  a  dove  upon  Jesus.  Luke 
says  that  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  10'*)  and 
John  says  that  God  did  not  bestow  the  spirit  by  measure  (John  3**). 
As  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  also  here,  the  spirit  is  viewed  as  an  attri- 

•*  If  these  ideas  emanate  from  the  evangelist  rather  than  from  Jesus  himself, 
the  former  has  always  been  careful  to  express  them  in  words  ascribed  to  the  latter. 
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bute  or  power  of  God,  Through  it  he  guides  and  empowers  Jesus, 
The  spirit  (or  God  through  the  spirit)  impels  Jesus  to  enter  the  wil- 
derness to  be  templed  of  Satan  (Matt.  4^  Mark  1^  Luke  4*).  Through 
the  spirit  God  imparts  to  Jesus  the  power  to  do  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  (Luke  4^^  John  j^  Matt.  12*"), 
especially  the  power  10  work  miracles  (Luke  4"  ;  cf.  Acts  10^, 

But  Jesus  is  set  forth  by  the  gospel  writers  not  only  as  the  bearer 
of  the  spirit,  he  is  also  viewed  as  the  communicator  of  it  to  his  fol- 
lowers. The  evangelists  regard  it  as  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  bestow 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  those  who  are  members  of  his  kingdom.  They 
all  report  the  announcement  of  John  the  Baptist  that  his  greater 
successor  will  baptize  with  Holy  Spirit.^  John  and  Luke  alone 
record  the  fulfilment  of  this  predicUon,  ami  both  of  these  wTiters  place 
it  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Indeed  John  says  explicitly  that 
the  spirit  was  not  yet  given  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified 
(John  7"'®}*  As  to  the  precise  time  when  the  spirit  was  communicated 
to  the  disciples,  John  and  Luke  differ,  John  places  it  before  the 
ascension  (John  20^"),  Luke  places  it  after  (Acts  2'"^),  .^^s  to  the  way 
in  which  he  coomiunicated  the  spirit,  they  differ  also.  John  says 
that  he  breathed  it  upon  them,  Luke  that  he  poured  it  forth  from 
heaven.  Both  writers,  however,  agree  that  the  Father  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  spirit  (i  John  3"^  4^'''  Acts  i*-*  2**  15*;  cL  John  i4*''*' 
15*  Luke  11^. 

(3)  T/tt  usage  of  the  Book  0/  Acts  {iagei/ur  with  the  infancy  narra- 
tives in  the  gospel  of  Luke\  the  catholic  epistles^  and  the  Apocaiypu  in 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 

In  these  writings  httle  is  said  of  Jesus'  relation  to  the  spirit.  Luke, 
in  his  preface  to  Acts,  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  ascension  Jesus 


"  Matt.  3"  Mark  l«  Luke  f^  John  l**;  cf.  Acts  i*  ii*«.  The  Matthew  and 
Luke  iccouTJts  adtj  the  word  "  lire,^'  bat  since  it  is  probable  that  the  Mark  and 
John  accounts  arc  the  older^  the  fonner  mufit  be  regarded  as  elaborations  of  the 
btler.  According  to  the  longer  narratives  the  FharisctfS  came  to  John  to  be  bap- 
lizjed.  He  accuses  them  of  hypocrisy  and  .says  that  when  Jesus  comes  he  will 
baptize  with  J  loly  Spirit  and  fire.  He  will  gather  the  wheat  into  bis  gar  tie  r^  but 
tbe  chaff  he  will  bum  with  UTn:|uenchable  fire  (Matt^  3''^  Luke  3''i').  In  the  light 
of  this  latter  expression  we  must  understand  that  it  is  only  bis  followers  whom  he 
will  baptize  with  Holy  Spirit*  Thtjse  who  reject  him  and  persist  in  evil  be  will 
baptise  with  fire.  Thts  interpretation  of  the  added  word  **  fife  "'  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  Luke^  when  referring  in  Acts  t*  and  ii^^  to  this  passage* 
quotes  it  in  the  Mark  form  and  a|>pHe3  it  to  the  descent  of  the  spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  Furthermore,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  biblical  usage  and  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  God  to  assign  to  it  a  punitive  or  destructive  function. 
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gave  commandment  to  the  apostles  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  i*). 
According  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  was  because 
Jesus  possessed  the  eternal  spirit  that  the  one  act  in  which  he  gave  up 
his  life,  obtained  for  his  followers  an  eternal  redemption  (Heb.  9"; 
cf.  9"-**-*  lo^'"'*).  The  author  of  i  Peter  calls  it  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  says  that  it  testified  beforehand,  through  the  prophets,  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glories  which  should  follow  them 
(i  Pet.  i";  cf.  Acts  16').  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  such 
passages  these  writers  deal  only  with  the  relation  of  the  spirit  to  believ- 
ers. As  we  noted  above,  the  gospels  do  not  represent  the  disciples 
as  permanently  endowed  with  the  spirit  before  the  death  of  Jesns. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  spirit  came  to  ihero  only  on  certain  occasions 
and  for  particular  purposes.  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  however, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  as  well  as  according  to  the  epistles,  all 
believers  possess  the  spirit  of  God  as  a  permanent  endowment  On 
the  original  group  of  Jesus'  followers  the  spirit  was  poured  forth  from 
heaven  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2*®).  Other  believers  received 
it  at  the  time  when  (or  soon  after)  they  signified  their  allegiance  to 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  (Acts  2»  5»8"-^«-i'  9*^  io«^  ii^«-'';  cf.  GaL3*-*" 
5*).  Often,  according  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  method  by  which  the 
spirit  is  conveyed  to  them  is  through. the  laying  on  of  hands,  either 
of  the  apostles  or  of  some  disciple,  as  though  it  were  communicated 
from  one  believer  to  another  (Acts  8^**  9^'  19*^;  cf.  Heb.  6*-*). 

As  to  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ideas  of  the  primitive 
church  (with  the  exception  of  certain  Pauline  conceptions)  were  to 
a  great  extent  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  is  seldom 
appealed  to  on  this  subject.  Almost  every  Old  Testament  usage  can 
be  duplicated  in  the  New  Testament,  though  often  in  a  modified 
form.  There  is  not  only  a  return  to  the  view  of  the  spirit  as  the 
author  of  the  ecstatic,  but,  even  to  a  greater  degree,  as  the  author  of 
the  extraordinary  and  miraculous.  The  functions  of  the  spirit  as  set 
forth  in  Acts  (together  with  the  infancy  narratives  in  Luke)  and  the 
catholic  epistles,  may  be  arranged  under  three  general  heads  : 

(a)    The  spirit  as  the  author  of  prophecy. 

The  larger  part  of  the  numerous  examples  which  come  under  this 
head  may  be  classed  as  predictive  prophecies.  In  the  proof  that 
Jesus  was  the  expected  Messiah,  it  was  natural  to  employ  the  predic- 
tive prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  (i  Pet.  i"  Rev.  19'"),  and  such 
employment  carried  with  it  the  feeling  that  prediction  was  one  of  the 
highest  functions  of  the  spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  viewed  as 
the  active  agent  in  the  prophecy.     The  inspired  man  was  simply  the 
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mouthpiece  of  the  spirit  (Acts  i^"  4-"*  2S^  Heb,  3'  10"^  2  Pet.  1^ ;  cf. 
Matt.  22*^  Mark  1 2^.  Of  the  spirit  as  the  author  of  picdictions  in  the 
Chrisiian  dispensation,  there  are  several  instances,  mostly  found  in 
the  writings  of  Luke,  Thus  in  the  infancy  narratives,  Eiizabeth, 
Zacharias,  and  Simeon,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  make  predictive 
prophecies  (Ltike  1"  *^  2^'-*^).  A gabus,  through  the  spirit,  prophesies 
a  great  ikmine  (Acts  11^,  and  also  foretells  Paul's  arrest  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ai").  Many  times  Paul  was  told  by  the  prophets  that  he 
would  be  imprisoned  if  he  ventured  into  the  Holy  City  (Acts  20^ 
21*),  The  great  Christian  predictive  prophecy,  however^  is  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John.  In  this  case  the  message  is  conveyed  to  the  writer 
by  the  spirit  through  a  vision  (Rev.  1'"  4"  i  7'*  21'*^),  This  reminds  one 
of  the  function  of  the  spirit  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek-  i'*  3^  8^ 
1 1**),  only  in  the  present  cnse  the  spirit  speaks  through  the  prophet 
(Rev.  r  14^'^^;  cl  22"),  as  well  as  transports  him  in  vision  from  place 
to  place. 

Akin  to  prophecy^  if  not  actually  a  part  of  it,  is  the  speaking  with 
tongues  mentiooed  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts.  In  fact  the  author 
interprets  the  phenomenon  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Joel 
(2=*'  [3"^])  that  in  the  last  days  God  would  pour  forth  of  His  spirit 
upon  all  flesh  and  their  sons  and  daughters  should  prophesy  (Acts 
2^' ").  Under  the  sy tnbols  of  a  rushing  wind  and  tongues  like  fire,  the 
writer  pictures  the  descent  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  PentectMt,  and 
adds  that  those  upon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  came  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance  (Acts  2^'^),  This 
speaking  with  tongues  is,  later  in  the  chapter  (2")  explained  as  the 
ability  to  set  forth  in  different  languages  the  '*  mighty  works  of  God*'* 
According  to  this  explanation  there  is  nothing  ecstatic  or  unintelli- 
gible in  the  phenomenon,  such  as  Paul  describes  in  i  Cor,  14.  It 
consists  simply  in  the  miraculous  power  to  speak  in  one  or  more 
languages  previously  unknown  to  the  speaker.  It  is  possible, 
indeedj.  that  the  author  of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  was  mistaken 
or  misinformed  in  this  interpreiation  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
that  it  should  be  explained  in  the  hght  of  the  Pauline  usage.^ 
There  are  still  marks  in  the  passage  itself  which  may  indicate  this. 
Those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  w*ere  thought  to  be 
drunk  (Acts  2*^"),  hence  must  have  been  in  a  stale  akin  to  ecstasy, 
Thenj  too,  the  other  references  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (10*^^  19^  con- 
cerning the  speaking  with  tongues  seem  to  favor  the  Pauhtie  meaning 

**  See  McGiffcrt,  Apesteik  Age,  PP-  50-S3  ;    Weinel :    Wirkuttgen  dts  GeisUt^ 

pp.  Jiff. 
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radier  than  the  other.  There  is  no  implication  in  these  passages  that 
it  meant  speaking  in  different  languages.  Yet  the  passage  as  it  stands 
reflects  the  author's  conceptions  of  the  function  of  the  Spirit 

(i)  Tke  spirit  as  Ai  helper  and  director  of  Uie  beUever^  especialfy 
in  the  worh  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Luke  is  a>nstantljr  speaking  of  tiiis  helping  function  of  the  sinrit 
It  was' in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  that  John  the  Baptist  did  his 
work.  The  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  the  apostles  power  to  become  wit- 
nesses  of  Jesus  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria 
(Acts  i';  d*.  I  Pet.  i^.  It  was  when  the  apostles  were  filled  with 
Uie  Holy  Spirit  that  they  were  enabled  to  speak  the  word  of  God  with 
bddness  (Acts  4*'^).  The  seven  deacons  were  filled  mth  the  spirit 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  particular  work  (Acts  (?-%  Under  the 
inspiration  of  the  same  spirit,  Barnabas  exhorted  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  to- cleave  unto  the  Lord  (Acts  1 1") ;  and  Paul  was  enabled  to 
withstand  &e  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  13*).  Paul  tells  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  overseers  of  die  church 
of  God  (Acts  so"). 

But  the  spirit  is  also  a  helper  in  more  specific  ways  than  these^  It 
guides  and  directs  believers  in  cases  of  diflSculty  or  unexpected 
crises.  Thus,  die  spirit  impels  Simeon  to  go  to  the  temple  to  see  the 
infimt  Jesus  (Luke  s^.  It  tells  Philip  to  join  the  chariot  of  the  eunuch 
(Acts  8^,  and  miraculously  catches  him  away  when  his  woric  is  accom- 
plished (Acts  8*;  of.  I  Kings  18"  2  Kings  2").  It  commands  Peter 
to  go  with  the  men  sent  from  Cornelius  (Acts  10*^  11").  It  directs 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  on  a  missionary  journey  (Acts  1 3*-  *),  and 
guides  them  in  the  proper  direction  (Acts  i6*''*').  It  aids  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  in  settling  the  difficult  question  which  arose  in  the  An- 
tioch church  (Acts  15*).  It  impels  Paul  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  testifies  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  afflictions  await 
him  (Acts  20**-^.  In  times  of  persecution  and  distress,  it  causes  the 
believer  to  rejoice  even  in  the  midst  of  his  adversity  (Acts  13"  i  Pet. 
4";  cf.  Luke  \o^  I  Thess.  i«). 

(c)    The  spirit  as  a  witnessing  and  revealing  power  in  the  believer. 

This  function  of  the  spirit  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  set  forth  by 
Jesus  in  the  gospel  of  John,  when  he  tells  the  disciples  that  the  spirit 
of  truth  will  lead  them  into  all  truth.  The  first  Epistle  of  John  repre- 
sents the  spirit  as  the  great  witnessing  power  in  the  believer  that  he 
has  eternal  life  through  Christ  (i  John  5*^;  cf.  5^^).  Through  the 
possession  of  the  spirit  he  knows  that  he  abides  in  God  and  God  in 
him  (i  John  3"  4^).     According  to  the  Book  of  Acts  the  Holy  Spirit 
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is  a  witness,  CO  the  believer,  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (Acts  5^, 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  pnest  alone  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  says  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  thus  signified  that  the  way  Into  the  holy  place  had  not 
yet  been  made  manifest  (Heb,  9*).  Through  the  spirit,  in  a  vision, 
heaven  itself  was  revealed  to  Stephen  (Acts  7**),  and  by  the  spirit  the 
sin  of  Ananias  was  made  known  to  Peter  (Acts  ^^)J^  The  Jews  were 
Dot  able  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  Stephen 
spake  (Acts  6'**;  cf.  6").  To  resist  his  words  was  to  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  f^}, 

(4)  TA€  usage  of  the  Pauline  writings  in  respect  to  t}ke  Holy  Spirits 
Paul  gives  us  a  deeper  and  broader  view  of  the  work  of  the  spirit 
than  any  other  New  Testament  wTiter.  If  we  compare  his  teachings 
with  those  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel  of  John,  we  see  that  he 
is  the  only  writer  who  develops  the  distinctly  Christian  conception  of 
the  spirit  He  even  goes  beyond  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  em- 
phasis which  he  lays  on  the  transforming  power  of  the  spirit  in  the 
life  of  the  believer  Paul  at  the  same  time  sets  forth  in  a  more  vital 
way  than  any  other  writer  the  relation  existing  between  Jesus  and  the 
spirit.  He  tells  the  Galatians  that  God  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his 
Son  into  their  hearts  crying  Abba,  Father  (GaU  4*^;  cf.  Rom,  8'*),  and 
in  writing  to  the  Phihi>pians,  he  mentions  his  desire  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  (PhiU  1*^).  In  Rom.  8^  he  makes 
the  phrase  **  spirit  of  Christ  **  synonymous  with  **  spirit  of  God.**  He 
goes  even  one  step  beyond  this  and  affirms  that  Christ,  through  the 
spirit,  dwells  in  the  believer  (Rom,  S^***)*  This  is  probably  what  he 
means  when  in  speaking  of  Christ,  he  says  in  2  Cor  3*'  that  the 
"  Ijord  is  the  spirit"  ^  In  the  second  clause  of  the  same  verse,  he 
defines  this  as  "spirit  of  (the)  Lord."  ^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  (he  passages  which  refer  to  the  spirit  as 
the  spirit  of  Christ  or  the  spirit  of  Jesus  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  or  of  those  writers,  Luke  (Acts  16^)  and  the  author  of  i  Peter 
{1"),  who  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Paul     Paul  thus 

**  Observe  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ananias  to  deceive  the  spirit  is  in 
Acts  5*  defined  as  ati  aUempt  to  deceive  God* 

**  This  ideiitification  is  further  borne  out  in  a  G>r.  3^',  if»  as  seems  to  be  the 
esse  n^piot  and  twO/wi  are  In  apposition.  lf»  as  is  less  probable^  the  latter  tertti 
liTnita  the  former,  then  wc  have  Paul  referring  to  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  the  spirit 
(see  Meyer^s  "Commentary  ")- 

*'  nMUMa  ifupfou  is  a  connmoTi  phrase  in  the  Scptaagint,  though  it  is  seldom 
employed  in  ihe  New  Testament  (Luke  4'*  Acts  5^  S"^)-  It  occurs  in  Paul's 
writtngs  only  in  this  passage. 
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seems  responsible  in  the  main  for  this  ns^ge.  The  explanation  of  this 
can  be  found  only  in  his  conception  of  the  e^^ted  Christ,  and  in  his 
view  of  the  personality  of  the  spirit  as  indistidguishable  in  experience 
from  that  of  God  or  Christ  Of  the  exalted  add  powerful  place  which 
Chiist,  since  his  resurrection,  has  occupied,  Paul  is  continually  speak- 
ing. Christ  is  in  the  place  of  power  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Rom. 
S^  Eph.  I*  CoL  3^).  God  has  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Phil.  a*^).  By  the  resurrection, 
he  has  been  constituted  son  of  God  with  poWer  (Rom.  x^). 

The  main  evidence  for  Paul's  conception  of  the  spirit  as  having  its 
personality  in  that  of  God  will  have  to  be  given  a  Httle  later  on.  It 
wfll  be  sufficient  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  his  view  of  the  spirit 
as  the  great  bond  which  binds  together  all  ChristtaxiS  into  a  spiritual 
unity  with  Christ.  Believers  were  all  made  to  ^Hnk  of  the  one  spirit, 
and  the  participation  in  this  one  spirit  binds  thein  together  into  a 
single  organism  (i  Cor.  xs^;  cf.  Eph.  4^).  Of  this  organism  Christ 
is  the  head  (x  Cor.  ii»  Eph.  4»-"  CoL  x").  So  closely  is  Christ 
bound  to  the  believer  dirough  the  spirit,  that  they  can  be  called  one 
spirit  (i  Cor.  6^.  It  is  Paul's  earnest  plea  that  this  unity  of  believers 
through  the  spirit  be  preserved  (Phil,  i^  Eph.  4^,  for  it  is  through 
Christ  that  all  believers  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father 
(Eph.  2^.  M^th  this  view  of  the  exalted  Christy  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  bead  of  the  great  Christian  organism  which  is  com- 
posed of  his  followers ;  and  with  this  view  of  the  penetrating,  life- 
imparting  spirit  which  binds  all  together  into  a  spiritual  unity  with 
Christ,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  could  refer  to  the  spirit  as  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  But  with  Paul,  as  with  the  other  New  Testament  writers, 
God  was  always  regarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  spirit.  It 
was  his  spirit  and  he  bestowed  it  as  a  free  gift  (Rom.  5^  2  Cor.  i" 
5*  Gal.  3*  4«  Eph.  i^'  2  Tim.  i"). 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  spirit  Paul  is  much  more  explicit  than 
other  writers.  In  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  i  Corin- 
thians, in  writing  to  Gentile  converts  who  had  probably  never  heard 
of  the  spirit  until  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  he  enumerates 
with  some  care  the  gifts  of  the  spirit.  Chief  among  these  are  speak- 
ing with  tongues,  prophesying,  working  miracles,  and  speaking  the 
word  of  wisdom.  For  the  edification  of  the  church  these  gifts  were 
not  all  on  a  par.  In  fact  Paul  mentions  them  in  order  to  commend 
some  above  others. 

(a)  The  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues.  This  was  the  most  coveted 
and  showy  of  the  gifts  of  the  spirit.     The  phenomena  connected 
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with  it  are  quite  fully  described  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  i  Corinthians.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  these  chapters 
that  the  person  who  exercised  this  gift  was,  while  doing  so,  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy ;  and  that  what  he  said  while  in  this  state  was  unintelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  hearer,  and  usually  to  the  speaker  himself, 
Tliis  speaking  wiih  tongues  seemed  to  consist  largely*  if  not  wholly, 
of  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and  songs,  f>.  it  was  directed  toward  God, 
rather  than,  as  prophecy  was,  toward  men  (i  Con  14^*^^^.  In 
these  prayers  and  songs  the  intellect  of  the  man  took  no  active  part 
(r  Cor.  i4**^**)»  It  needed  some  one,  either  the  man  himself  or 
some  other  person,  with  a  special  gift  of  the  spb-it^  to  interpret  what 
had  been  said  (t  Cor.  12^'^;  cf,  14^). 

In  this  ecstatic  phenomenon,  which  was  regarded  by  the  primitive 
church  as  the  leading  function  of  the  spirit,  we  have  a  return  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form  of  one  of  the  eariiest  views  of  the  spirit  and 
its  work  (i  Sara.  lo^**  *;  cf.  i  Sam.  19=^  *^),  As  at  that  lime  it  took 
prolonged  and  vigorous  effort  to  disengage  the  ecstatic  from  the  con* 
ception  of  the  function  of  the  spirit,  so  now  again  the  same  fight  had 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  Paul  who  first  began  the  conflict.  It  was 
only  thus  that  the  conception  of  the  spirit  in  its  higher  functions 
could  be  retained. 

In  I  Cor.  14'*  '^,  by  a  natural  metonymy^  we  have  the  spirit  of 
God  which  the  man  possesses  spoken  of  as  the  man's  spirit.^  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  procedure>  since  in  this  same  chapter  Paul 
speaks  of  the  'spirits  of  the  prophets,"  meaning  thereby  the  spirits 
(or  spirit)  possessed  by  the  prophets  (i  Con  14^).  So,  too,  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  same  sense,  speaks  of  the  '■  spirits  of 
the  prophets*'  (Rev.  22^;  cf.  Luke  i^^",  where  John,  who  was  said 
to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  is  in  the 
immediate  context  spoken  of  as  going  forth  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah,  viz.,  the  spirit  of  God  given  to  Elijah), 

(i*)  The  gifi  cf  prophecyK  Unlike  other  New  Testament  writers, 
Paul  seldom  limited  this  gift  of  the  spirit  to  prediction  (cf.  1  Tim, 
4*).    With  him  it  meant  the  larger  prophetic  function  connected 

*•  That  the  writer  does  not  here  refer  to  the  human  apidt  is  dear  from  the 
context  For  in  14^  it  is  sai4  that  thtf  tn*in  who  speaks  with  a  tongue  speaks  to 
Goflt  for  by  the  spirit  {i.t  God's  spirit;  he  speaks  tny^leries,  which  no  man  can 
aadcrstand;  again,  in  14'^  that  the  mjlearncd  cannot  say  amen  if  one  gives 
thanks  in  or  by  the  spirit  (Cod's  spirit)^  Furthermore,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
any  known  nieaning  of  wnvpA  when  used  of  the  human  spirit  to  give  it  a  mean- 
m^  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Dimd  (niTr),  ai  on  this  view  the  author  has 
done  iQ  these  vf  rses^ 
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with  the  delivery  of  any  message  of  God  to  men.  He  regarded  the 
gift  of  prophecy  as  more  to  be  desired  than  the  gift  of  tongues,  since 
it  ministered  to  the  edification  of  others  (i  Cor.  14^"^.  They  were, 
however,  gifts  of  tiie  same  spirit  (i  Cor.  12^^),  hence  were  both  to 
be  encouraged  (i  Cor.  14^*^.  He  tells  the  Thessalonians  not.  to 
quench  the  spirit  or  to  despise  prophesying  (i  Th^s.  5^').  He  finds 
it  necessary,  however,  to  warn  the  Corinthians  against  excesses, 
hence  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets  (i  Cor.  14*").  The  writer  of  2  Thessalonians 
warns  believers  not  to  be  too  easily  disturbed  by  what  a  prophet  says 
(2  Thtts.  2*).  Since,  however,  there  are  &lse  as  well  as  true 
prophets,  and  since  only  the  latter  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
spirit  of  God  (cC  i  John  4^'*'%  it  is  necestoy  to  discriminate 
between  them.  This  power  to  discrimfaiate  between  the  spirits  of 
the  true  and  false  prophets  Paul  makes  also  a  distinct  function  or  gift 
of  the  spirit  (i  Cor.  la'^. 

(c)  The  gift  of  the  ipirit  to  work  miracles.  This  characteristic 
power  of  Jesus  (Luke  4^^ ;  cL  Acts  10^  was  also  possessed,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  by  his  followers.  Paul  distinctly  names  the  ability  to 
work  miracles  among  the  functions  of  the  spirit  (i  Cor.  12**^,  and 
•.refers  to  it  in  connection  with  the  spirit  several  times  (GaL  f  Rom. 
15^  I  Thess.  i^).  '  Other  writers,  tlx>ugh  mentioning  the  power  to 
work  miracles,  do  not  connect  it  immediately  with  the  spirit. 

{d)  The  spirit  as  the  bearer  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  the  believer 
—  especially  knowledge  concerning  God  and  the  way  of  salvation. 
This  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  spirit  set  forth  by  Jesus  in  the 
gospel  of  John.  Paul  is  the  only  New  Testament  writer  who  elabo- 
rates it  to  any  extent.  In  this  he  also  carries  to  completion  the 
views  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Philo.  Paul  enumerates  among  the 
gifts  of  the  spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowledge 
(i  Cor.  12^).  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he  did  not  come  to 
them  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power  (i  Cor.  2*;  cf.  2'-*).  He  compares  the  spirit  of 
God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  says  that  as  none  but  the  spirit  of  man 
knows  the  things  of  man  so  the  spirit  of  God  alone  knows  the  things 
pertaining  to  God  (i  Cor.  2"^*).  This  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
God  the  spirit  freely  communicates  to  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
possess  the  spirit  and  have  been  renewed  by  it  (i  Cor.  2^°^*-"). 
This  passage  has  often  been  used  as  evidence  of  PauFs  belief  in  the 
separate  personality  of  the  spirit.  However,  the  very  comparison 
with  the  mind  of  man  seems  entirely  to  preclude  such  a  concep- 
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tioiL^  Moreover,  this  is  exactly  the  function  ascribed  to  the  spmt  in 
the  Apocr)'pha  and  Philo,  and  a  person ahty  separate  from  God  is  not 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  by  those  writers.  Id  particular,  the  spirit  bears 
witness  to  the  believer  that  he  is  a  son  of  God  {Rom»  8''''^*^  Gal  4* 
t  Tioi,  lO-  Through  the  spirit  the  love  of  God  for  him  is  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  (Rom,  5^).  The  very  possession  of  the  spirit  is  a 
guarantee  of  present  reconciliation  with  God,  and  a  pledge  of  com- 
plete saK'ation  in  the  future  (2  Cor.  i^  5''  Eph.  1**  4*'  Rom.  S^  Gal 
5^;  cf.  I  John  3^  V^). 

(e)  The  spirit  as  thi  rtgtmrating  and  sanett/ying  pmv^t  in  fhe  chmr- 
mffr  ami  c&mfuct  of  the  St//n*er.  Here  again  the  teaching  of  Paul 
accords  with  and  completes  that  of  Jesus  in  the  gospel  of  John  j  and 
since  no  other  v\Titer,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament^  elabo- 
rates this  function  of  the  spirit,  it  may  be  called  the  unique  Christian 
contribution  to  the  conception  of  the  spirit.  In  this  case,  the  spirit 
is  viewed  as  an  ethical  dynamic,  a  transforming  power  within  the 
man*  In  all  other  cases  it  is  regarded  as  a  power  operating  upon 
the  man  from  without,  the  man  being  a  sort  of  instrument  or  agent 
of  the  spirit.  If  the  older  functions  of  the  .spirit  are  called  gifts 
(i  Cor.  i2*)t  this  newer  one  may  be  appropriately  designated  3.  fruit 
(Gal-  5*^).  Paul  did  not  attempt  to  discredit  the  older  views.  He 
simply  showed  that  there  was  a  more  ethical  way  of  viewing  the 
spirit  (i  Cor.  12^).  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
the  spirit  w^as  viewed  as  partaking  of  God*s  holiness  (Ps,  51^*^^^  Isa, 
63**");  and  Paul,  as  well  as  other  New  Testament  writers,  but  more 
thoroughly  than  they,  was  imbued  with  the  same  conception.  In 
accordance  with  this  view  the  spirit  cannot  dwell  in  a  corrupt  man 
(i  Cor*  3"  6^^  **i  cf.  Eph,  4^*  Heb.  10^),  nor  can  it  participate  in 
any  corrupt  conduct  (cf,  Jas.  4^^  Jude  ^''). 

Paul,  as  well  as  Jesus,  uses  the  figure  of  birth  for  the  vital  trans- 
formation  brought  about  by  the  spirit  (GaU  4^),  but  more  often  he 
simply  speaks  of  the  life-imparting  power  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  life 
impaned  by  the  spirit  (Rom.  S^^"  2  Cor.  f^^  GaL  5^').  The 
spirit,  however,  not  only  performs  the  first  act  of  regeneration  in  the 
believer;  it  continues  to  be  in  him  a  sanctifying  power  throughout 
life  (Rom.  15^*  i  Cor.  6"  3^"  i  Thess.  4*  2  Thess,  2^^  Titus  f  i  Pet. 
i%  and  at  the  end  transforms  his  mortal  body  into  one  fitted  for  his 
eternal  abode  (Rom.  8^'^  ^).  It  helps  him  to  pray  (Eph.  6^^  Jude  *) ; 
in  fact,  intercedes  for  him  when  he  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to 

•*  Sec  DrummoncI,  C&mmentfirus  on  TheisitlonianSr  Carinthianit  Galdtiani, 
etc.  (International  Handhook  series). 
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ask  (Rom.  S*-").  Thus,  the  fellowship  of  the  spuit  is  necessary  at 
all  times  (a  Con  13"^"^  Phil.  2*  2  Tim,  1"  Eph,  ff^.  True  worship 
is  impossible  without  it  (Phil.  3'  Eph.  5^).  The  condition  upon 
which  this  quickening  spirit  is  bestowed  upon  man  is  feith  in  Christ 
(GaL  s^^^^  s')f  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  produces  more 
fiuth  in  the  bdiever  (i  Cor.  12*  2  Con  4"  GaL  5^.  Other  fruits 
produced  by  the  spirit  are  righteousness,  hope,  bve,  joy,  peace,  tong- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  meekness,  and  self-control  (Rom.  14^ 
,jM.a»  gi  2  Cor.  6*  Gal.  5"^  Col.  i*  2  Tim,  i').  Since  the  believer 
has  been  renewed  by  the  spirit,  his  conduct  in  all  things  ought  to  be 
governed  by  this  same  indwelling  spirit  (Gal.  5"  Rom.  8^^^;  cC 
z  Cor.  7^.  And  if  a  man  so  walk  he  will  not  be  led  astray  by  his 
fleshly  appetites  and  impulses  (Gal.  5"^*^  Rom,  S*-***^^.  Neither 
will  he  be  under  the  bondage  of  law  (GaL  5^  3*).  He  serves  God  in 
a  new  way  made  possible  by  the  spirit,  not  in  \ht  old  way  of  legalism 
(Rom.  7*).  His  circumcision  has  been  that  oC  the  heart  by  the  spirit, 
not  that  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Rom.  2*;  cf.  2  Cor.  3*-^. 
Thus  by  continually  sowing  to  the  spirit  the  believer  will  finally  of 
the  spirit  reap  eternal  life  (GaL  6*).  We  have  already  considered 
Paul's  view  of  the  spirit  as  the  vital  bond  which  unites  Christ  and  his 
followers  into  a  single  organism.  The  examines  there  broi^ht  for* 
ward  ateo  illustrate  die  present  usage  of  vrev/ia.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  Paul  uses  «vcv/uta  for  the  spirit 
of  God  he  gives  it  this  ethical  significance.  So  predominant  is  the 
use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  that,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  the  term  takes  on  a  qualitative  sense,  which  renders  un- 
necessary a  qualifying  noun  or  even  the  article  to  distinguish  its 
reference.  When  his  Gentile  converts  in  Corinth,  possibly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  heathen  conception  of  demons  (cf.  i  Cor.  12*), 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  each  possessed  a  sepa- 
rate spirit  of  God,  Paul  devoted  a  section  of  his  letter  (i  Cor.  12*"") 
to  pointing  out  to  them  that  they  all  partook  of  the  on^  spirit,® 
which  distributed  to  each  believer  the  gifts  which  he  possessed. 
The  quantitative  conception  of  the  spirit  is  still  held  by  Paul,  as  it 
had  been  by  older  Jewish  writers.*^    And  his  Gentile  pupil,  Luke,  is 

^  It  would  seem  probable  that  sooner  or  later  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  had 
not  been  educated,  as  the  Jews  had,  into  a  conception  of  the  general,  non-per- 
sonal nature  of  the  spirit  of  God,  would  come  to  conceive  it  as  having  a  person- 
ality separate  from  God. 

•^  Even  in  the  benediction  2  Cor.  i3i3CM]  there  is  little  indication  of  a  recog- 
nition by  Paul  of  the  separate  personality  of  the  spirit.     For  in  the  first  place, 
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constantly  using  the  phrase  '*  filled  with  the  spirit/*  There  is  but 
one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  seems  with  any  degree  of 
probability  to  indicate  a  tendency  toward  the  conception  of  the  sep- 
arate personality  of  the  spirit*  This  iss  the  baptismal  formula  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  Matthew  (zS*"},  As  we  saw  above,  the  date  of 
thb  passage  is  uncertain  ;  and^  furthermore,  Deissmann  ^  has  shown 
quite  conclusively,  from  Greek  papyri,  that  the  phrase  "into  the 
name''  (tk  tq  ofq^i)  means  **  belonging  to."  The  baptism  of  the 
believer  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  would 
thus  mean  into  the  possession  of  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  since  the  believer  was  always  thought  of  as  possessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  would  not  yet  be  clear  evidence  of  a  belief  in  the 
separate  personality  (apart  from  God)  of  the  spirit. 

^)  />r  fAe  human  spirit  (i.e.  ih^  spirit  of  the  /iz^ing  man), 
(i)  l^e  Stat  &r  source  of  strong  excitement,  aroused  activity  {or 
corresponding  depression)^  and  in  a  fcry  feii)  ca&es  of  anger  or  impa- 
Henee.  This,  one  of  the  oldest  meanings  of  ni*l,  was  transferred 
directly  to  wvtv^  by  the  Greek-speaking  Jews.  The  characteristic 
note  anger,  however,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  (cf,  John  11'' 
Acts  17^*)'  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  the  spirit  is  willing  (eager, 
ready)  but  the  flesh  is  weak  (Matt.  26'*^  Mark  14**).  According  to 
the  gospel  of  Mark,  it  is  said  that  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit*" 
(8^) ;  and  according  to  John,  that  he  groaned  (literally  was  moved 
with  indignation)  in  spirit  and  was  troubled  (John  it**  13'^).  Paul 
sometimes  speaks  of  his  spirit  (or  that  of  Titus) 'being  refreshed 
(rested  or  relaxed)  upon  receiving  some  good  news  from  or  concern- 
ing his  churches  (1  Cor;  16'*  2  Cor  2^  7^;  cf.  7^  and  Philem.^'^), 
His  spirit  was  irritated  (aroused  to  anger)  when  he  beheld  the  city 
full  of  idols  (Acts  1 7*'^).  It  is  said  of  A  polios  that  he  was  fervent 
(ffWt  boiUng)  in  the  spirit  (Acts  iS^"*);  and  Paul  exhorts  the  church 
at  Rome  to  be  fervent  in  spirit  in  their  service  of  the  Ijord  (Rom. 
12").     It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  Paul  uses  the  word  in  the 

though  naming  the  three  in  succession,  he  does  not  give  them  in  the  order,  nor 
docs  he  use  the  customary  terms  (**  Father,  Son^  and  Spirit  ")  of  the  tnnitarian 
formula;  and  in  the  second  pUcc,  the  function  which  he  nscribes  to  each  is  that 
which  is  characteristic  with  him,  vi^^j  the  "grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Icvt  of 
God,  and  the/ett^-i'S^i/  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  (on  the  latter  cf.  Phil  2I). 

^  Bi&lt  Studies  (Eng.  trana^),  pp*  146-14S,  1 96- 1 98;  see  also  Bernard  in  the 
EMp&sii0rt  January,  1902,  p»  43. 

•■  Ob»erve  the  use  of  the  article^  but  not  the  preposition  Ivt  as  in  the  case  of 
the  spirit  of  God  (see  footnote  51)^  This  seetns  to  be  the  customary  form  when 
the  human  spirit  is  referred  to.     See  the  other  passages  under  this  head. 
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phrase  **  whom  I  sene  in  my  spirit/'  when  he  calls  God  to  witness 
how  iinceasingly  he  has  prayed  for  them  (Rora.  i'*^  ct  Acts  26^ 
Rom.  7^  2  Tim.  v\ 

(2)  The  Stat  of  humility.  This  meaning  has  also  been  transferred 
from  nn  to  iTKvpi,  though  the  former  term  was  not  used  in  this 
sense  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  There  are  but  few  examples  in 
the  New  Testament*  Paul  asks  the  Corinthian  church  whether  he 
should  come  to  them  In  love  and  a  spirit  of  meekness  (i  Cor.  4**), 
He  tells  the  Galatians  to  restore  an  erring  brother  in  a  spirit  of 
meekness  (Gat.  6').  The  author  of  i  Peter  exhorts  believers  to 
have  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  (i  Pet  3*);  and  Jesus  in  one  of 
the  beatitudes  says^  '* Blessed  arc  the  poor  in  tha  (their)  spirit" 
(Matt,  s''),** 

{^  At  fht  seat  and  source  of  thoughts  and  purposes^  sometimes 
used  i*/  mind  in  the  it  road  seme  in  iifkich  that  ierm  is  used  i0*da\\  viz^^ 
pf  the  total  psychic  life,  Paul  is  ahiiost  the  sole  New  Testament 
writer  who  employs  the  word  in  this  sense,  and  the  others  who  do  so 
were  probably  under  his  influence.  Since  Philo  is  the  only  writer 
prior  to  Paul  who  uses  uveifta  with  this  meaning,  it  is  possible  that 
the  latter  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  former.  There  is, 
however,  no  clear  evidence  of  this;  hence  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  influence  came  through  a  school  of  writers  of  whom  Philo  and 
the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  were  only  two  leading  repre- 
sentatives. We  have  already  seen  that  Paul,  like  these  writers,  views 
the  spirit  of  God  as  the  bearer  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  man. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  develop  the  meanings  of 
irvtvyuL  on  the  human  side  in  the  same  direction,  especially  since  he 
could  not  (as  Philo  could)  use  the  term  ^x^  (soul)  in  the  full  clas- 
sical sense  of  mind.  The  Jewish  usage  of  this  term  was  much  too 
narrow  for  that. 

In  comparing  the  divine  spirit  with  the  human  spirit,  Paul  defines 
the  latter  as  the  seat  of  self-consciousness  or  self-knowledge  (i  Cor. 
2").  That  it  is  in  some  sense  synonymous  with  the  Greek  term  vovs 
is  clear  from  the  way  in  which  he  relates  the  terms  "  spirit  of  the 
Lord"  and  "mind  of  the  Lord"  (cf.  i  Cor.  2"  with  2*«and  Rom.  11^). 
A  similar  conception  of  the  human  spirit  is  expressed  in  Rom.  8**, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with  our  spirit 
that  we  are  children  of  God.      In  several  passages  man  is  referred  to 

*•  Observe  that  the  article  is  used  with  xi«v/ia,  ancLcf.  footnote  51.  That  this 
is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  also  clear  from  a  comparison  with 
Matt,  i^y 
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as  spirit  and  body.  Paul  tells  his  followers  he  is  with  them  In  spirit 
(thoughts,  purposes,  affections),  though  absent  from  them  in  body 
(i  Con  5*^^  Col  5^).  A  believer  is  to  be  pure  in  body  and  spirit 
(i  Con  7**  2  Cor,  7^},  He  is  to  put  off  the  old  man  and  be  renewed 
in  the  spirit  (thoughts  and  puri>oses)  of  his  mind  [i^t-^]  (Eph.  4** ;  cf. 
Rom.  12^  2  Cor.  4'^  CoL  3'*).  Because  of  sin  tbe  body  is  dead  (;>. 
cannot  expect  to  enter  heaven),  but  the  spirit  is  alive  because  of  the 
righteousness  which  it  possesses  (Rom.  8"*).  Paul  advises  that  the 
Corinthian  fornicator  be  delivered  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,'"  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  be  ready  for  salvation  (/>. 
may  be  righteous)  when  Jesus  comes.  His  prayer  for  the  Thessa- 
lonian  church  is  that  the  God  of  peace  might  sanctify  them  wholly, 
and  that  their  spirit  and  soul  and  body  might  be  preserved  entire 
and  without  blame  tintil  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Iti 
I  Tim,  3'*  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  declared  righteous  in  spirit  * 
So  anxious  is  Paul  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  spirit  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes  that  he  closes  several  of  his  letters  with  the  bene- 
diction, "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit, 
brethren  "  (Gal  6'^  Phil.  4^  2  Tim.  4^'  Philem,  25),  Paul  seems  to 
have  been  led  to  this  enlarged  usage  of  wv€Zfm  for  the  human  spirit 
by  a  feeling  of  need  for  a  wider  term  than  any  in  vogue  to  express 
the  whole  psychic  life  of  man,  especially  of  such  a  man  as  had  been 
renewed  by  the  spirit  of  God.*^  An  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  his 
use  of  such  phrases  as  "  the  inner  man  **  (Rom,  7-  2  Cor.  V^  Eph. 
3'%  and  "  the  new  man  ''  (Eph.  4'*  Cob  3""). 

In  this  use  of  nvtv^a  Paul  is  followed  by  very  few  writers.  There 
are  two  or  three  examples  in  Luke's  writings  and  one  in  Mark's. 
The  child  Jesus  is  said  to  have  grown  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit 
(Luke  I**;  cf  a*).  Mary  rejoiced  in  spirit  (Luke  i*'},  and  Paul 
purposed  in  the  spirit  (Acts  19^';  cf,  Luke  1™).  In  the  gospel  of 
Mark,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  perceived  in  his  spirit  what  the  scribes 
were  reasoning  about  (Mark  2*  j  cf  5"  Luke  5^  John  6*^).  These 
constitute  the  remaining  New  Testament  examples.  The  only  one 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  adopt  this  usage  of  Paul  is  Ignatius,  and 
the  latter  is  far  from  employing  it  svith  the  same  clear-cut  meaning 
as  the  former. 

**  <f dpi,  since  tt  is  conceived  by  Pant  to  be  the  seat  of  the  baser  animal  pas- 
iioos,  »  ofttiu  use  J  by  metonymy  for  thcjse  passions, 

**  Since  ^i*  wwcvftari  i%  the  form,  this  may  mean  "  by  the  ipirit,"  referring  to 
the  divine  spirit.    C^  footnote  5 1, 

*^  Such  terms  as  mv^,  ^vxit  and  tcapBla  cit pressed  it  only  in  separate  phases. 
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c)  For  unembodkd  or  disembodied  ^irits. 

(x)  Divine  and  angelic  heings  capable  of  existence  without  a 
physical  body.  Hie  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks 
of  the  angels  as  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  i^^ ;  cf.  i'),*  and  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  as  spirits  who  stand  before  the  throne  (Rev.  i^ 
3*  4'  S')-  P^^  cal^  J^^  ^  ^  i^Q  s^'c  A  qnrity  though  in  this 
case  he  clearly  implies  that  Christ  has  a  glorified  body  (i  Cor.  15^. 
In  the  description  of  Jesus  which  he  gives  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans  (i*-  ^),  Fftul  characterizes  him  as  bom  son  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  (i>.  acccMxling  to  human  kinship  or  relationship),  but 
constituted  son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead 
according  to  ^rit  of  holiness  (1.^.  according  to  his  spiritual  relation- 
ship). Thus  in  this  passi^,  irreiyMi  seems  to  be  a  general  desig- 
nation for  the  divine  heavenly  or  holy  beings  among  whom  Jesus  is 
now  the  highest  personage.  When,  in  John  4^,  God  is  said  to  be 
spirit,  vvevfUL  may  denote  nothing  more  than  that  God  is  not  physi- 
cally embodied.  See,  however,  under  ^.spirit  of  God  "  for  anodior 
interpretation. 

(2)  Demons^  or  evil  spirits^  nan-embodied^  i.e.  having  no  proper 
bodies  of  their  oum^  but  often  conceived  as  inhabitmg  the  bodies  of  living 
persons.  The  demons  described  in  the  synoptic  gospels  and  the 
Book  of  Acts  are  usually  regarded  as  the  cause  of  physical  disease  or 
of  mental  derangement.*  Paul  does  not  use  the  term  irvcv/ia  in  this 
sense.  The  evil  spirits  of  which  he  speaks  have  an  influence  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people  over  whom  they  gain  control.  Thus,  he 
says,  the  Gentiles  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 
according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (Eph.  2^.  Evidently  re- 
ferring to  the  same  spirit  he  tells  his  converts  that  they  have  not 
received  the  spirit  of  the  world  (i  Cor.  2^^),  nor  the  spirit  of  bondage 
(Rom.  8";  cf.  11^,  nor  the  spirit  of  fearfulness  (2  Tim.  i').'® 
The  false  prophets  are  regarded  as  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits 
(i  John  4^-^^;  cf.  i  Cor.  12^^).  In  a  couple  of  passages,  Luke  uses 
irvtvyuL  of  disembodied  beings  without  saying  anything  about  their 
character  (Luke  24^-^;  Acts  23*"'). 

•^The  spirits  mentioned  in  I2*  are  probably  angels.     See  footnote  23. 

«9Matt.  8i«  loi  I2«^«  Mark  i»  26.27  3II.30  ^2.8.13  57  y26  917. 20. 25  Luke  483.38 
618  y21  82.  29  9S9.  42  ,o»  ,  ,24.  26  ,311  Acts  5!*  8^  i6»«^  J8  I9i«- «.  16  Rev.  16^3. 14  iga, 

"^^  Since  the  spirit  mentioned  in  these  passages  is  in  every  case  contrasted  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  since  it  is  also  implied  that  it  comes  upon  men  from  with- 
out, it  is  quite  evident  that  the  word  x»«i;pia  cannot  here  refer  to  the  human 
spirit. 
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(3)  For  disembodied  human  spirits.  This  usage  occurs  but  seldom. 
The  common  word  for  this  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  else- 
where, is  ^ri^  (soul).  When  nrcvfui  is  used  in  this  sense  it  is  clearly 
a  synonym  of  ^a;x^.  Thus  the  author  of  i  Peter,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  speaks  of  the  spirits  in  prison  unto 
whom  Jesus  went  in  spirit  (/>.  in  a  disembodied  state)  to  preach 
the  gospel  (i  Pet  3**-^  4').  The  spirits  of  just  ones  made  perfect, 
spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Hebrews,  are  probably  human  spirits  (12*'). 
Luke  also  seems  to  use  irvcvfui  in  this  sense,  but  apparently  for 
another  reason  than  that  of  the  former  writers.  They  called  the 
souls  of  dead  persons  spirits  because  they  possessed  no  physical 
bodies ;  he,  under  the  influence  of  Paul,  conceived  of  the  spirit  as 
departing  from  the  body  (Luke  8"  23**  Acts  7*).  Paul  himself 
does  not  use  the  term  of  dead  persons  (except  of  Jesus),  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  uses  it  of  living  persons  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  his  willingness  to  do  so  on  occasion  (cf.  i  Cor.  5*  Rom.  8^®). 
There  is  but  one  clear  case  of  this  use  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
(Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Visions  i,  2,  4).  This  usage  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  popular  until  much  later.  The  word  ^x^  (soul)  was 
too  commonly  used  to  be  easily  displaced. 


Nisroch  and  Nusku, 


DYNELEV   PRINCEj  PH.D* 


THE  word  '*  Nisroch  **  occurs  twice  in  the  Old  Testaiioent  as  the 
name  of  an  Assyrian  god,  in  whose  temple  the  great  king 
Sennacherib  Is  reported  to  have  been  murdered,  while  at  worship, 

37'^,  parallel  passages).^  The  name 
Nisroch  has  been  widely  and  wildly  discussed.  Thus,  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Gorrcs  ( V&rrtdt  %um 
Sckachnafneh^  P-  97)  ^^d  Jurieu  {Hisf0ir€  ties  Dogmas  ef  des  C(4//lts, 
T.  V.  tr.  4,  Cap.  2)  connected  the  form  Nisroch  with  Arabic  m'sf 
^*  eagle*"  Geseoius  in  his  Com  men  tar  u^€r  den  Jcsaia  (1823), 
p,  975,  accepted  this  view,  and  suggested  that  the  ending  -och  was 
idenikal  wiih  that  seen  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  proper  names 
Ari0€h^  Mermiachy  M^shach^  Shad  rack  ^  and  Sheshaeh,  He  accord- 
ingly concluded  that  Nisroch  must  have  been  an  eagle  deity. 

At  the  present  day  it  is,  of  course,  natural  and  necessary  to 
examine  the  Assyro-Babylonian  pantheon  for  the  original  of  this 
god.  There  is  no  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  deity  Nisroch,  but  the 
consonantal  elements  of  the  word  have  led  a  number  of  expositors 
to  look  for  its  equivalent  in  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  fire-god 
Nusku  (cf.  Sayce,  TheoL  Rev.y  1873,  p.  27 ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Calwer 
Bibellexicon,  1893,  p.  630;  Dillmann,  yjrj^iVi,  1898,  p.  329  ;  Marti, 
JesaiOy  1900,  p.  259,  etc.;  Muss-Arnolt,  Assyr,  Dictionary,  p.  703). 

The  question  is  really  a  double  one,  viz. :  a.  Was  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  god  NuskUy  whose  name  seems  to  resemble  the  Hebrew 
word  "  Nisroch,"  a  deity  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  Assyrian 
pantheon  to  justify  this  allusion  to  him  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
being  the  god  par  excellence  of  the  great  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib 
(cf.    VHSk   "pO:   n^D    "in    the    house    of    Nisroch    his   god")? 

1  nan  aina  insn  r:a  -a-Kin  I'^Di-tKi  rnSK  i-io:  n's  mnnra  Kin  \ti 

irnnn  13a  pn-ioK  i'^d-i  tsn-iK  pK  lebtM 
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^.  Is  It  possible  etyTnologically  to  derive  the  Hebrew  form  ']nD3 
from  the  Assyrian  Nusku  f 

a.  Comparatively  little  has  been  known  until  recently  reganling 
the  status  and  importance  of  Nusku  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
He  had  a  shrine  in  the  great  J/arrt'w*- tern  pie  at  Babylon  along 
with  Naifi^,  Taimltum,  and  Ea  (see  Jastrow,  Meligton,  p*  220; 
Sayce,  Hibbtrt  Lectures^  p.  438;  Jensen,  Cosnu^  pp,  492-494)* 
Jasirow  states  (<?/,  nV.,  p,  220)  that  there  is  no  reference  to  Ninku 
in  the  Babylonian  historical  texts  until  the  Assyrian  period,  and 
cites  as  his  reason  the  fact  that  Nusku  is  on  the  one  hand  amal- 
gamated with  Gihil  ihe  fire-god,  and  again  identified  with  Nab^^ 
who  was  a  water-god.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  this  statement.  Gibil  and  Nusku ^  although  originally  separate 
developments  along  the  same  lines,  are  both  personifications  of  the 
fire-god,  anfl  are  used  in  such  a  manuer  in  the  later  ritual  incan- 
tations as  to  became  practically  identical.^  In  the  religious  literature 
Nusku  was  the  messenger  {stikkaHu)  of  BH-Mitrduk  (see  ASKT 
p,  76,  n*  8,  6  and  Br.  5683  for  full  references).  Later,  however, 
Nusku  became  the  messenger  of  all  the  gods  (see  below,  p,  72).  He 
is  indicated  ideogrammatically  as  *'  the  god  of  the  stylus  '*  Dittgir  PA. 
KU.,  which  seems  to  point  to  his  character  as  a  messenger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  his- 
torical texts  regarding  Nusku  mentioned  by  Jastrow  is,  I  thinks 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  existence  of  the  name  of  this 
god  in  certain  votive  texts  dating  from  the  ancient  Cassiie  dynasty 
of  Babylonia.  I  have  recently  found  in  OBI  \.  pi.  22  ffl^  a  number 
of  these  allusions  to  Nusku  as  an  important  deity. 


Thus,  pi.  22,  51,  on  an  agate  cameo  : 

Dingir  Xmku  (PA.  KU-J 


To  the  god  A^ttsht 

hh  king 

Kurigiihu 

has  given  (this). 


'  Dr,  Jastrow  {Rfiigf&tiy  p.  221)  dtts  as  a  parallel  the  use  of  the  naities  S^maH 
anf]  VtH  for  the  sun -god.  The  analogy  h  not  perfect,  however^  ^s  Utu  is 
simply  the  Sum^rian,  or  lo  use  Dr.  Jastraw's  phraseology,  the  "  cryptographic " 
eqiiivalent  for  Sumal,  and  is  not  the  name  of  a  deily  other  than  Samai^  as  was 
Ihc  caae  origmally  with  A'usku  antl  Gi/^ii  (cf.  V.  R.  37,  41  d).  Uiu  is  also 
the  Samcrian  form  for  iMftlikt  who  was  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  attendant 
on  Samal,  but  who  was  probably  primitirely  Samal  himself* 


^^H 
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II, 

^^H 

pL  a  a,  54,  a  lapis- lazuli  disc: 

^^^H 

A-na  i/u  N'tuku 

Unto  the  god  Nmim 

^^^^H 

^^i/iSti 

hU  lord 

^^^^B 

Nam-ma'ttt^ui'^-ai 

A%«war«//5(j7 

H 

ifiil 

in. 

hm  given  (tlm)< 

^^H 

pL  33,  sSp  a  kpis^la^uli  disc  : 

^^^H 

Din^r  A'uskH 

To  the  god  A^mku 

^^^^H 

lu£ii/-a~rti-ir 

his  king 

^^^^H 

A/a-t  r-  met  -ru-  w/-/fl-aJ 

A^tj^imtirtU/aJ 

^^^^H 

dumsi  JCH*ri-gal*su 

son  of  KurigttUm 

■ 

•  at-Ub  iak  tngin  a-  (ie) 

IV, 

the  bpi^lctxuii  disc  (tmi  given). 

^^H 

pl»  Ht  59*  lapU-lazuH  disc  : 

^^^B 

A^rta  f/u  A'^mJtu 

Unto  the  god  A^nsiu 

^^^^H 

juMtil/u  fi-i-ru  Si-rU-fu 

the  exflited  messenger  of  hii  lord 

^^^^B 

Ka  -da-ai-ma-an-tur-gu 

A'iidajmattiurgu 

^^^^B 

aJ'lU  iak  urgin  i^bi 

the  shining  UpU^la^uH  disc 

^^^^■- 

u-U*pii-ma 

hai  caused  to  be  made 

^^^p 

ii'tta  dij-fa^/i^ftf 

for  liis  life. 

On  pi.  35,  64,  lapis-lazuli  disc : 


jl-na 

Unto 

tlu  Nusku 

the  god  Nusku 

be-ili-iu 

his  lord 

Ku'dur-En-ia 

Kudur.BH 

i-qi-ii 

has  given  (this) 

VI. 

On  pi.  26,  71,  lapis-lazuli  tablet: 

A'fia  Unto 

tlu  Nusku  the  god  Nusku 

be-ili-iu  his  lord 

Bi-b$-ia-iu  Bibeiaiu 

i-qi-ii  has  given  (this). 


•  Only  the  first  and  third  of  these  inscriptions  are  in  Sumerian.    The  other 
five  are  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian.    Ai'iib  must  mean  "  a  disc  "  (see  Br.  67,  71, 
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On  pL  i6,  75,  fragment  of  an  axe  In  Imitation  of  lapis-lazuli  i 


(broken  Unc) 

y/jEf  AW^fi 

(  JVa  )  -*(  -  (  ma  ruH&i') 


The  god  Nas^M 

J^asimaruf/aJ 

the  son  of  A'urigaku 

his  petitions 

his  Ruppli cations. 


Of  these  seven  votive  allusions  one  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Kurigahu  IL^  three  from  Nazimamttai  his  son,  one  from  KadM- 
maniurgu^  son  of  Nazimarutta^^  one  from  Kmhir^Biiy  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  save  his  name ^  and  one  from  BiheiaJu^  m  whose  reign 
the  Assyrian  king  Tukniti-Nimi^  invaded  Babylonia  and  carried 
away  the  image  of  Marduk  to  Assyria,  In  other  words,  we  now 
know  that  Nusku  was  a  god  of  sufficient  importance  in  ancient 
Baby] on b}  from  1350-1278  B.c>  to  justify  the  Babylonian  monarch 
of  the  day  in  dedicating  votive  objects  to  hrs  name.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  the  god  is  mentioned  only  by  Cassite  kings  does  not 
show  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  foreign  deity,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Cassite  rulers,  although  foreigners  themselves,  adopted  the 
entire  Babylonian  pantheon  as  their  own.  These  allusions  to  Nusku 
in  OBI  prove  definitely  that  this  god  was  an  object  of  royal  wor- 
ship in  ancient  Babylonia,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Nusku  was  an  Assyrian  importation  into  Babylonia*  Indeed,  the 
reverse  was  probably  the  case,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  the 
Assyrian  pantheon  came  originally  from  Babylonia,  even  the  specifi- 
cally Assyrian  Aiur  (see  Jastrow,  K^ligion,  p,  197;  J  A  OS.  xxiv. 
pp.  282  fT). 

Turning  now  to  Assyria,  we  find  the  first  noteworthy  mention 
of  Nusku  in  the  royal  name  MufakhV- Nusku,  **  he  whom  Nusku 
endows  with  confidence,"  a  king  who  reigned  ca.  1150  B.C.  as  a 
contemporary  of  Nebuchadnexsar  I.  of  Babylon,  but  about  whom 
we  know  very  little.  Mutakkil- Nusku  has  left  us  only  a  short 
inscription,  which  was  translated  by  George  Smith,  Assyrian  Dis* 
im'tnes,  pp,  143,  251,  This  occurrence  of  Nusku  in  a  king's  name 
shows  undoubtedly  that  the  god  could   not  have  been   an   unim- 

And  Jensen,  ZA,  it.  p,  Sj).  The  al-iih  was  an  object  peculiarly  sacred  to  SamaJ, 
hence  apptoprmtc  to  A'usJtti,  the  lessor  fire 'deity.  The  emblem  of  Siimal  wM 
ft  di4c  with  four  points  and  foiii  streams,  hence  the  ai'SU  was  probably  a  disc 
(cf.  Prince,  JBU  1903,  pt  35)* 
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porlant  ikcior  m  the  Assyrian  pantheon  even  at  that  comparatively 
early  date,  although  he  must  have  been  secoodary  to  A^ur,  B^/f 
Rammdn^  Ea^  and  /itar.  Nusku  abo  occurs  (with  i  for  s)  in  the 
proper  name  Nid-u^^-ku-Maiik  (Johns,  D^eds  and  DaaimcHls,  20^ 
115,  and  Hoiftnann,  ZA.  xi.  267,  g  16).  The  name  Nusku  is  nuc 
to  be  found,  however,  among  the  great  gods  mentioned  by  the 
Assyrian  kings  until  the  reign  of  A^urMnipai  (66S-626  b.c),  when 
we  see  Nusku  m  the  list  of  that  monarch's  divine  protectors 
coupled  with  AW-^i/ (Rassam  Cyh  i,  45;  x»  np).  A^urbdnipal 
also  addresses  Nusku  as  "the  highly  honored  messenger  of  the 
gods/*  which  is  prob:ibIy  an  extension  of  the  earlier  idea  that 
Nusku  was  especially  the  messenger  of  Bel  (sec  above^  p.  69). 
Alurbinipal  also  refers  to  Nusku  as  *'  the  one  who  at  the  com- 
mand of  A^ur  and  BMit  aids  the  king  in  overthrowing  his  foes  " 
(see  also  J  astro  w.  Religion^  p.  a  a  i ) , 

On  the  other  hand,  Sennacherib^  in  whose  inscriptions  wc  should 
certainly  expect  to  find  Nusku  especially  glorified,  if  the  biblical 
account  of  Nisroch  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  N^usku, 
passes  over  this  deity  in  silence  when  he  gives  the  list  of  his 
divine  protectors  (cf*  Prism,  v.  50  ff. :  artdku  arta  A^ur  Sin  Samai 
Bit  NabA  Nergal  /Shir  Sa  Nlnua  liiar  ht  ArbaiH  t/dni  tikiia  — 
umxuriundtima^  "  I  prayed  to  Aiur^  Sin,  Bii^  Nabi^  Nef^ai^  Ikiar 
of  Nineveh,  lAtar  of  Arbcla,  the  gods  in  whom  I  trust")*  Then, 
too,  Sennacherib  lays  particular  stress  on  the  protecting  personality 
of  the  Assyrian  ASur}  Thus,  Prism,  i.  10  f. :  A.^ur  Sadil  rabA  sarrut 
Id  sandn  uiatlimannima^  **ASur  the  great  rock  lent  me  a  kingdom 
without  an  equal."  When  Sennacherib  begins  a  campaign,  he  says : 
ina  SanS  girria  ASur  bS/i  utakkilannima,  "  in  the  second  of  my 
campaigns  Aiur  my  lord  gave  me  confidence"  (Prism,  i.  63;  also 
iii.  42 ;  iv.  23).  All  this  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that,  although 
Nusku  undoubtedly  occupied  a  well-defined  position  in  both  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  pantheons,  he  was  distinctly  a  subordinate 
deity  in  the  later  Assyrian  divine  hierarchy,  probably  ranking  below 

*  I  believe  that  the  Bab.  An-iar^  from  which  the  Assyr.  Aiur  is  commonly 
derived,  was  originally  a  Sumerian  personification  of  the  "  host  of  heaven." 
Cf.  Aniar  and  Kiiar^  **host  of  heaven"  and  "host  of  earth,"  in  the  Creation 
Legend  (Delit»cli,  IVeitscMpfungsepos,  p.  94).  Owing  to  the  resemblance  in 
sound  between  Amiar  and  the  Sem.  stem  "ISTK,  "be  good,"  a  Semitic  word- 
play must  have  taken  place  in  Assyrian.  Hence  the  name  Aifur,  later  AJur^ 
"the  one  who  blesses, "a  Semitic  interpretation  of  the  original  Aniar,  whose 
true  meaning  must  have  been  lost  at  an  early  date  in  Assyrian  (cf.  also  Jastrow, 
///05.  xxiv.  282ff.). 
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Nergai,  the  secondary  god  of  war  (so  Aiur^,^  see  above)*  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Id  later  Babylonia  the  Nysku-cn\X  was 
again  revived  by  Nabonicius  (see  Mu&i-Arnolt^  Assyrian  DkH^nary^ 

P'  703)* 

^*  The  secood  aspect  of  the  question  now  presents  itself;  Is 
it  possible  etymologically  to  derive  the  Hebrew  *p53  from  the 
Assyrian  name  Nusku  ? 

The  equivalents  for  the  Old  Testament  form  "^Dl  in  the  Greek 
versions  are  various  and  puzzling*  We  find  Tischendorf  Metrcpa;^ 
(not  good),  B  %u%pa^,  A  E^x^^j^,  L  k^pax  (in  2  K.  19^^")  ; 
B  Nooiapax,  **  Affopjiic,  A  kmxpax  (in  Is,  37^).  The  Vulgate  has 
A^fsr&€h  in  both  passages.  Furthermore,  Josephus^  AnL  x,  L  5, 
gives  the  form  Apacrjt^.  It  seems  probable  from  these  variants 
that  the  r  and  final  x{k)  have  descended  from  the  primitive  form 
of  the  word.  Of  the  seven  Greek  variants,  all  show  r  and  x{k)^ 
and  two  show  the  prefixed  nasal,  i.t.  Mt^rtpax  and  Nacmpax  (^Iso 
Vulgate  A'tsr^ck  from  Numipax)^  Mccrc/ja;(  in  K.  is  not  the  best 
reading.  The  correct  reading  here  is  Ecy^/jax-  I  t^*^^  't  is  apparent 
from  these  variants  that  *]nC3  is  a  very  corrupt  form  which  must 
be  interpreted  not  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  text,  but  rather 
in  the  light  of  otir  A ssyrio logical  knowledge.  The  god  whose  name 
we  should  naturally  expect  in  2  K.  19*^==  Is.  37®  would  be  Asur^ 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon.  This  seems  especially 
true  when  w^^e  recall  Sennacherib's  very  raarked  choice  of  A^ur  as 
his  divine  protector,  as  just  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  Greek 
forms  L  Atrpoxt  H  Ao-<ip(nc,  A  kimpaXi  B  EuSpax,  A  Eo-^^x,  would 
seem  to  point  to  such  a  conclusion.  Owing  to  this  coincidence, 
Pinches  has  suggested  {Hastings,  Diet  III,  p.  554)  that  ^C3  is 
a  corniptton  of  Aiittr  4-  ^J^^-  He  thinks  ASuraku  is  a  form  with 
final  -ku  like  that  seen  in  Amarudttk  —  Martfuku  of  the  later  con- 
tracts =  Akit^  "  the  moon-god,"  and  he  compares  Atioch  =  Eriaku^ 
Dan,  2'*  (see  also  Prince,  Daniel^  p,  204).  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  cite  the  occurrence  of  the  moon-god  Sin  in  the  name  Sen- 
nacherib {Sin-axi-irba)  in  confirmation  of  his  view.  Are  we  justi- 
fied, however,  in  departing  so  far  from  the  biblical  text  as  to  reject 
absolutely  the  prefixed  nasal  which  is  seen  perfectly  in  one  Greek 
variant  Nafraoax  V^  ^^  ^^'  37'^)  *^^  '^^  perfectly  in  ^^Ttmx  (Tisch, 
in  2  K.  19^',  not  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  form  ;  see  Brown,  Heh. 
Lcs£,t  p.  652,  for  variants).  It  is  much  more  likely  that  ^^HD^  is  a 
very  corrupt  hybrid  form  from  both  the  names  Nt4skii  and  AiuK 
If  it  were  not  for  the  Greek  variants,  we  might  choose  to  reject 
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the  r  entirely  in  *]'nDl  and  read  *]1D3  =  Nmuk^  the  constnicl 
state  of  Nusku.  In  both  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  the  god-names 
were  generally  read  in  the  construct  state^  as  Sama^,  BN,  Rammdn^ 
Nergai,  Ititar^  etc.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  see  in  the  final  x[k)  of 
']*1D3  and  of  the  Greek  variants  the  remnant  of  the  probable  Assyrian 
pronunciation  o(  Nusku^  i.e.  Nusuk^  although  this  particular  form  ha^ 
not  been  found.  The  Semitized  Sumerian  reading  nu-uz-ktt^  Sb.  212, 
for  the  ideogram  PA.KU.is  in  all  probability  a  mere  conventionalized 
grammatical  pronunciation  which  was  given  with  the  ending  in  the 
regular  Semitic  nominative  case,  just  as  the  nominative  of  SamaS  is 
properly  SamSu,  This  idea,  moreover,  is  apparently  confirmed  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  reading  DW  for  Nusku  on  the  stele  of  Nerab 
{ZA,  xi.  358,  293  folL),  which  can  only  point  to  the  construct 
pronunciation  NusuL  If  the  word  were  pronounced  in  the  nomi- 
natrvft  case  we  should  rather  expect  the  reading  15tJ?3.  But  even 
if  this  latter  theory  be  not  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  n  in  l^QI  satisfactorily.  In  view  of  the  final  x{k),  constant 
in  all  the  variants,  this  n  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  name  Nttsku  had  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  Hebrew  form  ^D3,  It  is  highly  likely  also  that  the  vocaliza- 
tion of  the  name  I^DJ  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  well- 
known  He  brew- Babylonian  name  T^til  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
the  view  that  the  form  *fnp3  crept  into  the  original  text  of 
2  K.  19"'^  =  Is,  37**  by  the  hand  of  some  copyist  who,  possibly 
wishing  to  show  his  Assyriological  knowledge  and  also  to  make 
the  text  complete,  inserted  the  vague  form  "['Hp?  which  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  a  confused  mixture  of  tradition,  embodying 
the  well-known  Asur  with  the  less  known,  but  not  unimportant, 
fire-god  Nusku.  A  similar  mixture  of  tradition  is  seen  in  the 
existence  of  the  fabulous  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  in  Daniel,  who  arose 
from  a  confiision  with  Darius  Hystaspes  (see  Prince,  Daniely  pp. 

44-5  <^ )  • 

Zimmem's  view  i^KAT?  II.  pp.  396,  417)   that  "pD]  is  a  cor- 

*  I  derive  the  name  Nusku  from  the  Sem.  stem  nasdku^  "  set,  appoint," 
whence  nastku,  "prince"  =  Heb.  T^DS.  See  also  Muss-ArnoU,  JBL.  xi.  p.  86; 
Heb.  vii.  89,  R.  17;  and  for  the  Nusku-Nisroch  literature  in  general  see  the 
same  author's  Assyrian  Dictionary^  pp.  702-703.  The  epithet  papsukal  is  apphed 
to  Nusku  (Jastrow,  Religiony  p.  93).  This  means  "divine  messenger,"  i.e.  pap 
"  protector,"  iukaly  lit.  "  one  who  has  power  "  (Ju  "  power  +  kal  **  have  ") ;  pap- 
sukai  =  "  powerful  protector."  I  am  convinced  that  in  Nusku^  itself  a  Semitic 
word,  there  is  a  play  on  the  s-k  element  of  Sumerian  iukal^  a  word  which  is 
constantly  applied  to  Nusku, 
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ruption  of  Marduk  does  not  seem  at  all  probable,  first,  because 
the  form  of  "[103  does  not  lend  itself  as  readily  to  this  theory  as 
it  does  to  the  idea  that  the  name  is  a  combination-form  from  Nusku 
and  Aiur^  and  secondly,  because  Marduk  is  not  the  god  whose 
name  we  should  expect  to  find  mentioned  with  Sennacherib. 


A  Toledo  Manuscript  of  Laodiceans, 

BY   EDGAR  J.    GOOE^PEED,   PH.D< 


OF  the  apocryphal  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Laodlceans,  forty- 
three  manuscripts  have  already  been  registered.  Among 
these,  standing  sixth  in  Harnack's  list/  is  the  Gothic  Latin  Bible 
formerly  at  Toledo,  and  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid. 
There  is  still  in  the  chapter  library  at  Toledo,  however,  another 
manuscript  of  Laodiceans  which  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been 
announced.  It  came  to  my  attention  last  October  while  I  was 
examining  patristic  manuscripts  in  the  Toledo  library. 

The  manuscript  consists  of  151  leaves  of  fine  parchment,  inscribed 
in  single  columns^  with  a  table  of  contents  on  the  first  r^ci&u  The 
opening  titles  are : 

In  ptimi*  semio  bcatl  PauUni  Nolnni  episcopi  «d  Auguitinuin* 
Item  rt'spinsio  ciusdcm  AugusUQi  ad  predicium  Paiilini. 
Item  epistok  b^ati  PauU  apustuli  ad  Lacrdiceiuca. 
Item  quiilatu  liber  seu  vuluuit:ii  in  quo  malia  pukhemma  exempk  continentur  et 
appellatur  content  us  sublimitatis  et  liber  de  animalibus. 

Twenty-one  other  titles  follow.  The  actual  contents  of  the  present 
codex  do  not  altogether  correspond  with  this  table.  They  are,  first, 
the  sermo;  second,  the  responsio;  third,  a  selection  entitled  "Ex 
vita  beati  Gregorii  pape  "  ;  fourth,  the  table  of  chapters  of  the  natural 
history  ("contentus  sublimitatis  et  liber  de  animalibus"),  122  or  123 
in  all ;  fifth,  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  filling  out  the  latter  half 
of  vfrso  4  ;  sixth,  the  natural  history,  profusely  illustrated  in  colors  ; 
seventh,  liber  Esopi,  fol.  97  r^cfo  to  112  vfrso,  with  sixty-five  fables; 
etc.  The  leaves  measure  cm.  18  by  25.  There  seems  to  be  no 
colophon,  but  the  hand  suggests  the  fifteenth  century.  The  volume 
is  labelled  Tractatus  Varii  and  is  numbered  (Cason)  10  (num.)  28. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Zelada,  and  to  have  been 
secured  by  the  chapter,  together  with  other  manuscripts,  in  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Lorenzana. 

1  A.  Harnack,  Geschichte  dtr  AUchristlichen  Litter atur^  I.  pp.  36,  37. 
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The  copying  of  inantiscnpts  is  not  permitted  at  Toledo,  but  notes 
and  collations  may  lie  made,  and  from  mine  I  have  reconstructed  the 
text  of  the  letter  as  the  manuscript  preserves  it,  expanding  the  numer- 
ous abbreviations,  and  adding  the  usual  chapter  numbers. 

Ittdplt  cplitQlfl  Ijcftti  P*iiU  aposloU  ild  Laudi censes, 

(L)  Paulus  apusiolua  twn  sib  humtntbus  ncciuc  per  huminem  scd  per  lesum 
Cbristum  rratribua  t^ui  sudI  Laodicit;  |*rflt)a  vulds  vrt  pax  a  Ato  patre  nostro  et 
domino  lesu  Chrislo,  Gr^U^&s  ugo  Chdjrto  per  omnem  fjratiutiem  nostra m  quud 
permanent es  cstiA  in  co  el  pericvcFantcs  in^peribw*  bonis,  promissum  expfet antes 
in  die  iudkiL  Xeqye  dtslituanit  VuS  quoruniUm  vaniloquia  in&inuantium  ut  voa 
mvertiat  n  verilate  cvangelii  f]uod  a  me  predJcatur^  tJ  nutic  faciet  iltus.  ut  qui 
mnt  K%  me  aU  profcclmn  veritatU  evangclii  deservicntcs  sint  ct  facjcntes  benigni- 
imiem  aperum  que  sunt  saluUs  vitc  eternc.  (II.)  Et  nunc  pnkm  suM  Wncuk 
mem  que  patior  in  Christo  quibus  d elector  et  gaudeo  et  hoc  jnibi  est  ad  saltitem 
perpetuatn  quod  ipsum  factum  eat  orationthu^  vestris  et  adininistrante  spiiitit 
stncto  fiive  per  vitam  sivc  pef  mortetn.  Est  cnim  mihi  viverr  vtta  in  Cbnsto  et 
im>n  luicrrum  Et  ip^e  in  vobia  Taclet  misericordiam  suam  ut  eandum  dilectiutiem 
habeaiu  et  sitk  unanimef.  (HI.)  Ergo  dtleLtisiiimi  ut  audis;i»  praesenliam 
domini  ita  re  tin  etc  a  facite  in  timure  tlei  et  erit  voLii  vita  in  ctcrnutn,  K»t 
cnim  deus  qui  operatur  in  vobis  el  fadte  sine  retract u  vel  pcccatt>  quecunque 
facitU  (IV.)  et  *|uod  est  npiimum,  dilectUKimif  gaudele  in  dunniio  leau  Qiristo  Et 
praecavete  sordiiloi  omnes  in  lucro,  otnnes  slnl  petitionea  veslte  palam  a  pud 
domlnum.  Estate  firrai  in  sensu  ChriftJ  Et  que  jntcgra  et  vera  ct  pudica  el  ca*la 
et  ioita  et  amabilia  sunt,  facile.  Et  que  audisiis  et  cepistis  in  curde  retinete  et 
ecit  Vobis  pa^t,  Sal  ut  ale  omne«  fratres  in  osculo  satiLto^  Salutant  vos  sancti 
omnes.  Gratia  d^^mini  noatrl  lesu  Chriati  cum  spiritu  vestro.  Amen  Et  banc 
facite  Icgi  epjitolam  Colosensibus  el  Coloseoaiuttv  vt>bis     Explicit  episioJa, 

The  following  hexameters  are  added,  as  if  to  fill  out  the  page. 

Est  virtus  vacua  quam  non  paticntia  virvcit, 
Te  tatoT  alme  pre  cor  ildei  leronime  ChrittL 
Me  lue  qui  cccor  acelerutn  caligine  tdsli. 

In  some  copies,  St.  Jeroine^s  preface  to  the  Apocalypse  follows 
Laodiceans,  and  the  couplet  addressed  to  him  may  have  introduced 
ihat  work  in  our  scribe's  exemplar,  and  so  have  been  included  here, 
without  regard  to  its  inappropriateness. 

Of  the  four  British  Museum  manuscripts  from  which  Westcott  pub- 
lished his  text  of  laodiceans,  H  (Harleianus,  saec.  XI.)  shows  most 
affinity  with  the  Toledo  manuscript,*  With  the  Toledo  Gothic  Bible 
now  at  Madrid  the  Toledo  manuscript  has  less  in  common  than  might 
have  t>een  expected.  Its  agreements  with  the  readings  of  H,  how- 
ever, are  close  and  frequent,  and  in  nine  cases  H  alone  of  Westcott*s 


*  VVestCQlt,  On  the  Cunan  <^/fk£  AWw  Testament  (seventh  cd.)  pp.  592-595. 
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four  British  Museum  witnesses  supports  the  new  Toletanus.     In 
Iwenty-five  readings  in  Westcott's  apparatus,  T  and  H  agree. 

Shortly  after  examining  the  Toledo  and  Madrid  manuscripts  of 
Laodiceans^  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Madrid,  three  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  epis- 
tle, which  do  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  Harnack  or  Lighifoot,  and 
may  thus  fairly  be  reckoned  as  unregistered.  With  the  Toledo  manu- 
script already  described,  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  Laodiceans 
thus  far  announced  is  thus  raised  to  forty*seven. 
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The  History  and  Significance  of  Carthaginian 

Sacrifice 


STEPHEN   LANCDONp   A.M.,    a,D. 

rCLLOW   IK  COLUMMA  UMltfiWiTV. 

•"  T TRADITION  affirms  that  Carthage  was  founded  about  850  B,c*f 
X  a  century  after  the  separation  of  Israel  and  Jadah.  Tt  is  my 
object  to  put  together  and  discuss  the  sources  for  the  study  of  sacn- 
fice  at  Carthage  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  The  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  from  Carthage  number 
nearly  a  thousand^  and  yield  sufficient  material  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  make  possible  a  very  adequate  account  of  the  Carthaginian 
sacrificial  system. 

The  Carthaginian  sacrificial  system  afTords  the  only  available 
parallel  among  the  Semites  to  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews^  for  it  ts  hopeless  to  seek  such  a  parallel  m  the  religion 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  That  religion,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  to  students  of  the  subject,  derived  most  of  its  ideas 
and  institutions  from  the  Sumerians,  who  from  the  beginning  were 
completely  taken  up  with  mysticism  and  speculation.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  future  investigation  and  discovery  in  that  direction  will 
yield  more  than  occasional  points  of  resemblance  to  the  purer  forms 
of  Semitic  sacrifice  preserved  and  elaborates  1  by  the  Hebrews, 
^It  is  curious  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  primitive  stories  of 
human  sacrifice  are  reflected  in  both  the  Carthaginian  and  the 
Hebrew  tradition.  The  story  of  Isaac  points  to  a  period  when 
piacular  human  sacrifice  was  becoming  distasteful  to  the  worshippers 
of  Jahweh,  and  the  idea  had  gained  currency  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sacred  totem  animal  was  a  valid  substitute  for  that  of  a  tribesman. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Dido*s  self-destruction  points  to  the 
notion  that  the  sacred  victim  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  made  to 
slay  itself*.  Moreover^,  tradition  and  moiern  exploration  establish 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  first  human  sacrifice  at  Carthage  was  in 
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a  mysterious  aBd  awful  place  outside  the  city ;  and  tbe  sin  sacrifice 
of  the  Hebrews  was  burned  *  without  the  camp/ 

The  idea  that  sacred  victims  might  be  replaced  by  victims  less 
sacred  was  common  also  at  Carthage.  Diodonis  Siculus  says  that 
the  Carthaginians  attributed  their  ill  luck  in  battle  to  the  fact  that 
slaves,  instead  of  the  best  youths  of  the  city,  had  been  offered  to 
Baal*Hammon,  the  Sun-god,  That  the  Carthaginians  carried  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  to  excess,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mention^  With  the  numerous  references  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
historians  should  be  compared  an  inscription  from  Carthage  which 
gives  a  list  of  large  sums  of  money  paid  by  prominent  citizens  in 
behalf  of  their  sons.  This  money  was  doubtless  paid  to  the  temple 
treasury  for  the  redemption  of  firjitbom  sons. 

The  designs  on  the  votive  tablets  from  Carthage  show  a  few  totem 
animals;  the  horse^  sacred  to  Baal-Hammon  {CIS  iBd);  the  sheep 
(419) ;  the  elephant  (iSa).  And  Justin  informs  us  that  the  dog 
w.is  sacred  among  the  Carthaginians. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  sntial! 
atone  tabkis,  placed  in  the  temples  in  memory  of  answers  to  prayers 
or  of  the  fnlfilmen!  of  oracular  promises,  shows  how  markedly  the 
Carthaginians  had  developed  this  side  of  their  religion.  And  when 
we  consider  that  votive  tablets  set  up  in  fulfilment  of  vows  are 
almost  unheard  of  among  other  Western  Semites,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent  that  the  vow  offering  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  offerings 
at  Carthage. 

The  inscriptions  which  contribute  most  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Carthaginian  sacrificial  system  are  seven  in  number,  CIS  165-170 
and  175.  I  give  here  a  detailed  examination  of  these  inscriptions, 
as  they  have  not  thus  far  been  studied  with  the  idea  of  arranging 
them  in  their  chronological  order  and  of  tracing  through  them  the 
development  of  sacrifice  at  Carthage.  From  the  artistic  forms  of 
the  tablets  conclusions  may  be  drawn  which  are  of  assistance  in  the 
criticism  of  the  inscriptions  themselves. 

I  discuss  first  inscription  166,  whose  importance  for  the  study  of 
comparative  religion  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked.  The 
inscription  gives  regulations  for  the  feast  of  the  fall  harvest,  the 
Hebrew  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  original  of  this  fragment  which 
was  found  at  Carthage  in  1872  is  now  lost,  and  only  casts  and  one 
photograph  remain.  According  to  reports  it  was  of  white  marble, 
like  all  the  sacrificial  tablets  of  Carthage.  If  the  restoration  of 
this  tablet,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  be  correct,  the 
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origmal  was  about  t$  inches  wide  by  8  high,  and  contained  three 
columns. 

While  describing  the  physical  structure  of  this  tablet,  it  may  be  in 
place  to  note  the  fact  thai  all  the  sacrificial  tablets  from  Carthage 
were  niade  of  the  name  kind  of  marble,  polished  on  the  obverse  side 
only.  All  of  ihem  have  a  raised  edge  running  around  the  entire 
border.  They  are  all  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  As  the 
regulations  of  the  system  grew  more  complex,  the  size  of  the  tablets 
increased.  The  earliest  of  the  great  codes  is  only  t6  by  15  inches, 
and  dates,  I  should  conjecture,  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The 
latest  of  the  codes  was  much  larger  and  was  written  upon  a  tablet 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  that  which  bears  the  early  code.  A  large 
tablet  belonging  to  the  later  period,  dating  perhaps  from  the  third 
century,  was  found  at  Marseilles,  A  tablet  frotn  Cyprus  of  uncertain 
date  {C/S  86  A  and  B)  gives  a  list  of  temple  dues  for  the  month 
Fa'alath  and  Etanim,  intended  perhaps  for  the  temple  of  Ashtoreth  at 
Citium,  and  among  the  temple  benericiaries  is  one  Abdabastu  the 
Carthaginian  ;  a  man  whose  name  is  broken  away  is  called  the  tablet- 
writer.  It  is  well  known  that  at  Carthage  a  college  of  priests  existed 
who  were  called  '  the  ten  men  over  the  sacred  things.'  It  is  tolerably 
certain,  therefore,  that  in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  centuries  b.c. 
Carthage  was  the  centre  of  religions  influence  in  the  Western  Semitic 
world.  Carthaginian  religious  laws  became  the  model  for  the  temple 
cults  throughout  the  U*est,  and  priests  went  otit  from  Carthage  to 
serve  at  the  temples  of  other  nations. 

To  return  to  our  tablet.  No*  166.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
tnblet  contains  laws  concerning  the  feast  of  the  fall  harvest.  It  is 
the  only  tablet  that  deals  with  this  subject.  It  cannot  he  dated,  as 
there  are  no  other  tablets  of  its  kind  with  which  to  compare  it. 
Fragments  of  the  secoEid,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  of  the  festival  are 
presented.  Enough  can  be  made  out  of  the  first  column  to  render 
certain  the  main  points  of  the  provisions  for  the  second  day.  The 
remnant  of  the  column  enumerates  ofiferings  of  grain  mixed  with  oil 
and  a  holocaust  of  a  perfect  fat  goat.  It  also  provides  that  the 
priest  must  dress  in  fine  linem  This  sacrifice  of  the  goat  at  the  fall 
harvest  fe^itival  is  the  only  certain  example  of  a  whole  burnt  offering 
among  the  Carthaginians,  excepting  of  course  human  sacrifices, 
which  were  burned  by  them  as  by  all  Semitic  peoples  who  practised 
human  sacrifice.  The  whole  burnt  offering  was  characteristic  also 
of  the  Hebrew  festivals.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  was  this  kind  of 
sacrifice  associated  with  the  Hebrew  feasts  that  in  the  later  coies  the 
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meal  offering '  is  no  longer  prominent  at  any  of  the  great  feasts  and 
disappears  entirely  from  the  feasts  in  the  Priests*  Code. 

The  offerings  for  the  fourth  day  were  made  in  the  holy  chamber 
and  consisted  of  small  cakes,  a  branch  of  fruit,  a  fair  %,  and  incense* 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  no  animal  sacrifices  came  within 
the  veiL  The  offering  of  the  branch  of  fruit  is  a  close  parallel  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev,  23'*^)  where  a  branch  of 
fruit,  palm  branches,  myrtle  boughs,  and  wnllows  were  brought  before 
Yahweh  and  kept  there  during  the  seven  days  of  the  festival 

Enough  can  be  made  out  of  the  provisions  for  the  fifth  day  to 
enable  ns  Eo  see  that  on  that  day  additional  fruit  and  grain  offerings 
were  brought  into  the  holy  place. 

This  festival  appears  therefore  to  be  a  harvest  feast  accompanied 
by  a  whole  burnt  offering  which  evidently  has  ptacular  significance. 
The  burnt  offering  was  accompanied  by  an  oblation  of  grain  mixed 
with  oil  No  reference  is  made  to  a  perpetual  daily  offering,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  one  even  during  the  days  of  the  festivaL 

The  fundamental  code  of  general  sacrifice  appears  in  the  Davis 
Inscription  {C/S  167),  It  compares  %nth  the  elaborate  code  of  the 
Marseilles  Inscription  (C/S  16^)  much  as  the  primitive  codes  of 
Exodus  (10^  1 8'^  and  20"^^)  do  with  the  late  codes  of  D,  P,  and  H, 
Two  kinds  of  sacrifice  appear  in  this  code,  the  whole  offering  and 
the  common  meal  offering.  The  word  for  whole  offering  is  /7D, 
which  denotes  simply  that  the  victim  was  made  over  wholly  to  the 
god.  It  will  appear  from  the  regulations  of  the  Marseilles  Inscription 
that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  whole  offering  was  eaten  by  the  priests. 
The  idea  then  of  a  whole  offering  was  that  the  offerer  gave  the  whole 
victim  to  the  god  and  the  priests,  who  might  divide  it  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  law  on  that  point.  No  regulation  appears  at 
the  time  of  this  early  code  regarding  how  much  of  the  victim  the 
priest  might  eat ;  it  is  probable  that  when  the  practice  of  making 
whole  offerings  arose,  the  priests  ate  all  but  the  sacred  parts. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  notion  of  a  whole  offering  is 
that  it  must  be  entirely  burned,  an  idea  which  comes  in  only  after 
the  idea  that  it  is  primarily  a  gift  made  over  entirely  to  the  god. 
The  word  therefore  in  Hebrew  for  whole  offering  is  H^TO  *that 
which  rises  up,*  a  word  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  sacrificial 
language  of  the  Phoenicians.     But  the  more  simple  idea  of  a  whole 

1  The  translation  *  Peace  offering '  for  D'tt^C  or  D'O"'^  nST  is  not  used  in  this 
paper,  the  term  *  Common  meal  offering '  or  *  Meal  offering '  being  substituted 
for  it. 
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offering  of  an  animal  as  one  made  over  to  the  god  and  his  priests, 
and  as  something  too  holy  for  the  layman  to  eat,  but  which  might  be 
eaten  by  the  priest,  appears  to  have  been  also  the  primitive  notion 
among  ihe  Hebrews. -^ The  Carthaginian  term  773  appears  in  Deu- 
teronomy 33^  as  the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  offering,  which  is 
displaced  in  later  times  by  the  term  HpI^  ;  this  can  only  mean  that 
the  Hebrew  term  and  practice  were  once  the  same  as  those  of 
Carthage,  But  the  Hebrews  soon  developed  the  notion  that  this 
kind  of  offering  was  too  holy  even  for  priests  to  eat,  and  so  the  victim 
was  entirely  burned.  The  circumst.mce  that  Carthage  maintained 
the  stage  of  development  which  the  Hebrews  passed  through  and  left 
behind,  throws  much  light  upon  the  history  of  Hebrew  sacrificej^ 

The  list  of  sacrificial  animals  of  this  ccnle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
OT-  except  that  the  young  of  deer  appears  at  Carthage.  Fowl  were 
in  every  case  a  whole  offering  accompanied  by  a  small  tax  of  two 
silver  pieces.  The  skin  of  all  animal  sacrifices  went  to  the  priests. 
An  exception,  however,  was  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  disposition  of  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  I 
cannot  account  for  this  exception,  unless  the  sheep  was  an  especially 
tabooed  animal  whose  hide  was  too  sacred  to  be  kept.  The  sheep 
is  the  only  sacrificial  animal  that  appears  on  any  votive  tablet  as  a 
sacred  totem  animaL 

In  the  case  of  the  meal  offerings,  the  priests  received  the  short 
ribs  and  shoulders ;  the  shin-bones  and  feet  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
flesh  went  to  the  offerer.  It  will  appear  from  a  later  inscription  that 
the  shin-bones  (D371&)  and  feet  (DfirS)  were  in  no  case  to  go  to 
the  altar.  One  must  infer  therefore  thai  these  parts  were  considered 
naturally  unclean,  as  the  0^713  among  the  Hebrews,  who  washed  the 
shin-bones  before  putting  them  upon  the  altar.  Jt  is  this  analogy  of 
ideas  that  has  led  me  to  identify  D3ltf  with  the  Hebrew  0^*13. 
(The  etymology  of  this  word  DS^tf  will  be  discussed  in  the  notes.) 
By  thus  dividing  the  victim  of  the  meal  offering  the  ancient  notion  of 
sacrifice  is  emphasized  ;  it  is  a  common  meal  at  which  the  people 
and  priests  commune  with  the  gods. 

Along  with  animal  sacrifices  provisions  are  made  for  taxing  offer- 
ings of  first  fruits,  baked  food,  and  oil  offerings.  Following  these 
comes  the  minha^  in  which  category  were  reckoned  grain  mixed  with 
oil  (^b3)p  milk,  and  other  oblations  of  a  similar  sort  not  specifically 
mentioned.  It  would  seem,  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
minka  is  separated  from  all  other  kinds  of  offerings  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  code,  that  it  was  to  be  used  on  a  particular  occasion,  or 
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on  certain  occasions  only.    Gram  mixed  with  oil  occurs  in  connection 

with  the  whole  burnt  offering  of  the  feast  of  the  fall  harvest  as  already 
noted  ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  minha  was  made  only  with 
antmcil  sacrifices* 

The  inscription  provides  for  all  cases  not  in  this  inscription  by 
referring  to  a  larger  written  code  made  by  an  official  commission  for 
sacrifices,  a  commission  which  is  known  from  other  sources  to  have 
consisted  of  ten  men. 

This  tablet,  therefore,  is  only  an  excer|?t  of  a  much  larger  code  writ- 
ten by  the  official  commission  and  containing  all  the  regulations  on 
the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  regulations  were  as 
extensive  as  the  Levitical  legislation.  Indeed  so  extensive  was  the 
written  code  that  only  its  more  important  regulations  were  publicly 
inscribed  *m  the  temples,  or  transmitted  to  other  cities  along  the 
Mediterranean,  With  what  regret  must  we  record  the  fact  that  none 
of  this  sacred  literature  of  Carthage  has  been  preserved  [ 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  selected  from  the  mnss  of  written 
laws  and  inscribed  on  this  tablet,  was  followed  in  all  later  tablets 
until  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  arrangement  of  the  early  code  is  ms 
follows  ; 

ist-  The  date  when  the  laws  were  passed, 

id.  Provisions  for  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  a  young  steer^  sheep  or 
goat,  lamb  or  kid,  or  suckling  deer, 

3d.  Provision  that  the  priest  should  take  nothing  at  all  frpm  a  person 
poor  in  flocks  and  herds  (which  can  refer  to  the  meal  offer- 
ing only). 

4th.  Provision  for  the  part  of  the  meal  offering  which  is  to  go  to  the 
priests. 

5th.  Provisions  for  the  non-animal  sacrifices. 

6th.  Provisions  for  cases  not  included  under  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
tablet.  (If  167  can  be  filled  out  by  identifying  it  with  169  in 
its  general  arrangement,  there  followed  also  a  list  of  fines  for 
priests  and  laymen  who  violated  this  law.  See  the  translation 
of  169  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 


^  It  appears,  then,  that  Carthaginian  sacrifice  at  the  period  from 
which  this  inscription  dates  was  in  a  stage  corresponding  to  the  codes 
of  J  and  E.  The  whole  offering  and  the  common  meal  offering  were 
the  only  ones  known  at  that  time.  It  must  be  mentioned  again, 
however,  that  the  Hebrews,  even  at  this  early  stage,  had  advanced  to 
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a  diflferent  conccpiion  of  the  whole  offering  than  that  maintained  by 
the  Carthaginians.  The  victim  was  never  burned  at  Carthage  except 
at  the  great  feast,  and  (owing  to  the  uncertainly  of  the  date  of  the 
ioscriplign  on  the  fall  harvest  already  discussed)  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  whole  offering  was  burned  during  this  early  period  even  at 
the  feasts. 

The 'Marseilles  Inscription  presents  a  code  which  has  developed 
many  new  ideas  of  sacrifice.  Although  it  followed  different  lines  of 
development,  yet  it  shows  great  similarity  to  the  code  of  P  in  the  Old 
Testament,  This  tablet  is  of  the  same  physical  structure  and  mate- 
rial as  the  Davis  Inscription,  but  much  larger.  The  original  stone 
must  have  been  30  inches  wide  by  16  high.  The  arrangem'^nt  for 
animal  sacrifice  is  identical  with  the  earlier  arrangetnent.  Bnt  a  new 
kind  of  sacrifice  had  arisen  in  the  period  between  the  two  codes. 
Not  only  do  the  whole  and  meal  ofiferings  appear,  bnt  another  is 
added,  called  the  7^3  D7U\  Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  at  Carthage  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  making 
and  paying  of  vows.  The  verb  D7^  in  its  intensive  form  means 
to  requite  or  pay.  Now  in  the  inscription  from  Citinm  ( C/S  86, 
line  4  of  -ff)  a  great  D^tfi*  is  ordered  for  the  lord  of  days,  the  deity 
or  genius  of  the  month  Fa'alath,  to  whom  this  sacrifice  is  to  be  paid. 
The  offering  is  then  a /^v  offering,  which  at  Carthage  is  to  be  explained 
as  a  vow  (tff^ering,  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  a  prayer  having  been 
answered  or  an  oracle  fulfilled.  In  the  Hebrew  system  the  vow 
offering  was  a  meal  offering,  in  which  the  offerer  shared  \  but  at 
Carthage  it  becomes  a  whole  offering  made  over  entirely  to  the  priests* 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  increased  emphasis  laid  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  this  part  of  their  religion.  The  vow  offering  corresponds 
in  importance  to  the  sin  offering  of  the  Hebrews. 

^toreover  the  taxes  are  altered  and  greatly  increased  in  favor  of  the 
priests.  It  is  here  stipulated  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  should 
be  paid  to  the  temple  with  each  animal  sacrifice,  the  lax  decreasing 
with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Th^  priests  are  also  to  receive  a  large 
portion  of  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  calves  ofTered  as  whole  offerings.  It 
is  probable  that  the  rest  of  the  flesh  of  the  whole  offering  was  to  be 
burned  along  with  the  sacred  parts,  I  conjecture  that  the  eariy  code 
which  does  not  take  up  this  jKiint  about  giving  part  of  the  flesh  to  the 
priests  took  it  for  granted  that  all  of  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  tax  with  the  offerings  of 
oxen  and  larger  animals  in  the  eariy  code.  However,  the  idea  soon 
grew  up  that  in  case  of  a  whole  offering  at  least  part  of  the  flesh  should 


p 
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be  burnetl.  Tlie  law  therefore  came  into  force  that  of  an  ox  the 
priests  should  eat  only  300  poands  and  of  a  young  bull  only  150 
pounds.  However,  the  tax  paid  in  with  each  of  these  whole  offerings 
in  some  way  recompensed  the  priests  for  the  loss  of  the  burned 
>orlions, 

is  most  probable  that  the  flesh  of  all  of  the  smaller  animals,  such 

sheep,  deer,  and  goat,  which  were  o^ered  as  whole  offerings^ 

\  1      eaten  entirely  by  the  priests.      But  here  the  skin  is  in 

.X.  retained  by  the  worshipper*     Accordingly  money  fees  are 

for  the  skin, 

regulations  concerning   the   offering  of  fowls  evidence  the 

Mopmeut  of  new  ideas.     Fowl  could  only  be  whole  offerings  in 

ise,  as  appeared  from  the  study  of  the  Davis  Inscription,     But 

-:n        er  code  ihey  are  used  for  three  kinds  of  whole  ofTeringSp  viz^ 

ue  pay  offering,  the  purification  offering,  and  the  oracle  offer- 

ijy  whole  pay  offering  I  mean  the  773  Q7tf  or  vow  offering. 

fford  translated  here  *  purification  offering'  is  ^S?  which  is  the 

I  root  as  Hebrew  Pj^tf ,  Arabic  ^^la*J<  '  to  wash  otit,'     The  regu- 

i  for  the  purification  of  the  leper  in  Leviticus  14^"*'  is  a  parallel 

lopment.     The  oracle  offering  was  apparently  unknown  among 

-  Hebrews;   its  development  at  Carthage  corresponds  to  the  em- 

s  there  laid  upon  the  vow- 
xne  inscription  makes  mention  of  classes  of  men  who  must  offer 
sacrifice,  enumerating  natives,  immigrants,  and  servants  of  the  gods. 

The  code  follows  a  somewhat  new  arrangement  of  details.  It 
places  all  the  sacrifices  except  the  minha  together,  before  the  regula- 
tion concerning  the  part  of  the  meal  offering  which  the  priests  should 
receive.  This  last  regulation  was  superfluous  in  any  case,  for  the 
subject  is  covered  in  this  code  by  special  laws  with  regard  to  each 
species  of  animal.  This  redundancy  is  a  clear  illustration  of  how 
slavishly  the  form  of  the  older  code  was  followed.  The  old  code  of 
the  Davis  Inscription  had  a  special  law  regulating  the  portions  of  the 
meal  offering  which  should  go  to  the  priests.  This  was  necessary  in 
that  code,  for  nothing  had  been  said  about  it  under  the  head  of  the 
regulations  for  each  kind  of  animal.  But  in  the  later  code  the  priests* 
portions  of  each  was  assigned  to  them  under  the  several  heads.  How- 
ever, the  early  form  of  the  code  had  a  separate  rule  on  this  subject, 
and  the  religious  conscience  of  the  later  age  compelled  it  to  follow 
the  forms  of  the  fathers.  This  curious  repetition  afforded  me  a  clew 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  Carthaginian  inscriptions  in  some  kind  of 
historical  sequence  and  for  dating  them  with  comparative  certainty. 
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The  pro\ision  for  the  poor  in  flocks  and  cattle  is  here  made  to 
follow  the  law  of  the  minha,  thus  immediately  preceding  the  regula- 
tions for  fines-  The  law  of  the  minhiz  is  thus  separated  frora  the 
oon-animal  sacrifices  by  the  law  of  the  priest*s  portion  and  followed 
by  the  law  for  the  poor.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  minha 
diflt-red  from  all  other  kinds  of  sacrifice,  and  did  not  include  first 
fruits,  baked  foods,  or  oil,  but  only  grain  mixed  with  oil,  milk,  and 
similar  offerings, 

A  much  mutilated  inscription,  170,  seems  to  have  been  still  larger 
than  165,  I  have  restored  this  inscription  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  Carthaginian  sacrifice.  The  original  tablet 
must  have  been  36  inches  wide;  it  is  too  badly  mutilated  for  its 
height  to  be  computed.  It  adds  the  interesting  information  that  the 
feet  and  shin-bones  of  the  victims  were  too  unclean  to  be  put  upon 
the  altar.  It  also  contains  minute  regulations  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  the  portions  of  the  meal  offering.  The  meal  offenng  i% 
made  prominent  by  being  given  the  first  place  in  the  inscription.  It 
was  followed  apparently  by  regulations  making  possible  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  offering  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money.  If  this 
interpretation  of  the  inscription  be  correct,  it  shows  an  interesting 
contrast  in  the  development  of  sacrifice  among  the  Western  Semites. 
The  meal  offering  became  less  and  less  important  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  was  thrust  into  the  background  by  the  growing  importance  of 
piacular  sacrifice,  />.  the  sin  offering*  At  Carthage,  however^  the 
meal  offering  held  its  place  and  in  later  times  increased  in  favor* 

A  comparative  study  of  Western  Semitic  sacrifice  brings  into  clear 
light  many  facts  in  the  history  of  religion.  Compared  with  the  other 
Semitic  nations  to  whom  they  were  most  nearly  related  the  Cartha- 
ginians exhibit  a  growing  tendency  to  mysticism,  vows,  and  oracular 
responses,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  their  contact  with  Greece 
and  Rome*  Most  valuable  also  for  the  study  of  religion  is  their  word 
for  meal  offering  n?13£  (Ethiopic  RtuO  to  call  together,  to  invoke  or 
call  upon),  the  meal  for  which  the  people  are  called  together  to  sup- 
plicate the  gods.  This  notion  takes  us  back  to  the  most  primitive 
limes  when  the  meal  with  the  gods  was  the  only  sacrifice* 

It  is  evident  that  both  Carthaginians  and  Hebrews  at  an  early  time 
developed  the  whole  offering  from  the  meal  offering.  This  is  the 
only  course  of  development  which  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  whole 
offering  is  renlly  a  form  of  meal  offering  at  Carthage*  It  was  a  meal 
offering  too  sacred  for  the  layman  to  eat  of,  but  not  too  sacred  for  the 
priests*     This  explains  also  the  early  Hebrew  term  S''7D  which  was 
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displaced  by  TVTiV  when  the  idea  of  the  offering  changed*  The  cus- 
tom of  burning  the  whole  offering  seems  to  have  been  practised  only 
a!  the  feasis,  and  it  is  nol  improbable  that  the  custom  began  thus 
among  all  Semitic  peoples ♦  The  notion  that  it  was  a  piacular  sacri- 
fice atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  people  at  ihc  national  gatherings 
probably  afforded  the  basis  for  the  whole  development  of  piacular 
sacrifice.  We  may  call  to  mind  the  doctrine  preached  by  the  He- 
brew prophets^  that  the  sin  of  the  individual  is  the  sin  of  the  whole 
brotherhood*  The  sins  of  the  people  were  removed  by  the  great 
sacrifice  at  the  national  festival.  Hie  Carthaginians  never  reached 
the  stage  of  offering  sacrifice  for  indmdual  sin.  The  emphasis  on  the 
individual  and  the  consciousness  of  personal  guilt  are  at  variance  with 
their  conception  of  the  social  solidarity  of  the  race. 
^  It  also  becomes  c!ear  by  our  study  of  terms  how  comparatively 
modern  arc  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  Hebrews-  The  word  H^Sh  of 
the  Punic  language  appears  to  express  nearly  the  primitive  notion 
of  sacrifice.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  presence  of  the  deity 
was  invoked  at  the  festive  boanL  No  trace  of  this  primitive  notion 
remains  in  Hebrew,  for  the  early  term  HSI  merely  describes  the  rite 
and  the  later  term  D72?  is  certainly  a  theological  one,  behind  which  it 
Is  impossible  to  discover  the  primitive  conception. 

The  historical  consciousness  of  the  Hebrews  t^at  their  laws  went 
back  to  a  great  lawgiver  appears  to  find  a  parallel  at  Carthage,  In 
the  tablet  which  treats  of  the  feast  of  the  harvest  this  phrase  occurs, 
"A  branch  of  fair  fruit  consecrate  thou^  and  .  .  .  consecrate  thou 
in  the  holy  chamber^  Unfortunately,  too  little  of  this  fragment 
remains  for  us  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  Carthaginians 
acknowledged  an  early  lawgiver  like  Moses  or  Lycurgus,  but  the 
lines  quoted  point  in  that  direction.  The  fragments  of  Sanchonjathon 
nopntion  an  ancient  Phoenician  culture  hero  of  letters. 
^  The  development  of  an  ela])orate  code  from  primitive  codes  which 
has  long  been  recognized  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  thus  seen 
to  have  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  Carthage.  The  Hebrews,  on  the 
one  hand,  starting  with  the  idea  of  religious  communion  in  sacrifice, 
develop  their  system  along  the  line  of  purification  from  sin  and  the 
maintenance  of  purity  both  in  the  individual  and  the  community. 
The  Carthaginians,  starting  with  the  same  idea,  seem  to  attach  more 
weight  to  the  promotion  of  material  welfare,  by  cultivating  the  favor 
of  the  gods  with  vows  and  offerings. 
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NOTES. 

I. 

CIS  No.  166.  — (The  lines  are  numbered  from  the  remnants  of  each  column.) 

The  first  letter  that  can  be  made  out  in  the  right  column  is  v  >^hich  is  cer- 
tainly the  end  of  the  word  h^'2,  'grain  mixed  with  oil.'  Line  3 :  D^of?,  Ar.  \^y^ 
roast,  Syriac  \2ajp  holocaust,  Eth.  \Pa)^  be  ripe,  therefore  U^^  ripe  fruit, 
the  notion  coming  from  heat  which  ripens  grain;  accordingly  mD*?  =  for  a 
(whole)  burnt  uffcring. 

The  regulations  of  the  fourth  day  we  observe  occupy  six  lines.  Counting  six 
lines  from  line  i  in  the  tirst  column,  it  appears  that  the  next  or  seventh  line  did 
not  extend  to  the  left  of  the  column.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  this  line  began 
with  *^yC  D'  third  day.  Apparently,  then,  line  i  of  the  fragment  is  the  Hrst 
line  of  ihe  regulations  lor  the  Hrst  day,  although  this  is  of  course  uncertain,  since 
the  regulations  fvir  the  second  day  may  have  been  longer  than  those  for  the 
fourth.  If  the  space  occupied  by  the  provisions  for  the  third  day  was  about  the 
same  as  that  for  the  fourth  day,  this  section  beginning  with  the  seventh  line  must 
have  concluded  the  first  column  and  been  continued  on  the  second  for  three  or 
four  lines.  According  to  this  estimate  the  third  column,  which  is  entirely  gone, 
must  have  contained  the  last  one  or  two  lines  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  and  all 
the  regulations  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  Hays. 

Column  II.  Line  3.  I2p  at  the  end  of  the  line  must  be  for  pp,  which  with 
Urh  stands  for  Heb.  ri7n  small  round  cakes,  used  in  the  meal  offerings  (Lev.  7!'^). 

Line  4.  31  at  the  end  is  probably  from  ^a^  to  mix,  Heb.  ri53no  (Lev.  712), 

a  kind  of  unleavened  bread;  cf.  Ar.  tL^\,  and  &XjO%  a  small  cake  made  of 
dates  and  kneaded  with  butter. 

Line  6.   &3  from  D2C03,  identical  with  3C0p  handful. 

Line  8.  XVt  passive  participle  of  n"T£^;  cf.  Num.  2^^,  1?  at  the  end  to  be 
filled  out  *lt?r  Un, 


Col.  Translation. 

I 

2. 

? 

a.    Upon  the  second  day, 

b grain  mixed  with  oil, 

c first  fruits, 

d,  {And  ye  shnll  take  an)  he  goat  for  a  burnt  offer  int^  upon 

e.  (the  altar,  and  shall  take )  which  is  beautiful  and  fat, 

f,  (And  the  priest  shall  put  on)  fine  litten  and  be  robed  in  ?, 

g.  (and  shall  put  with  the  burnt  offering)  grain  mixed  with  oil  and  first  fruits, 
h.    Upon  the  third  day, 

? 
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Col. 
JL 

I 

? (end  of  the  third  day). 

h.  A  hmm€k  offairfirMiomsteraU  Aou  (and }, 

<•  amticraii  1k9u  sm  ike  M/  ekamier,  and  small  dread  (wad  cakes  mixed  with 

oa  ihalt  thoa  put  ifith  them  there). 
di  Holy  things  shall  ie  this  breadamd  these  mixed eahes  (in  the  holy  place.    .    .). 
e.  And  a  fair  white  J^  shaU  tkeu  eare  it  tmhe  (for  diis  lacrifioe  in  the  holy  place) » 
/  and  small  white  incense  grain  seven  handsfld  (Umw  shalt  pot  with  thete). 
g.  Upen  the  fifth  day^ 
h.   To  the  fixed  regulations  for  the  holy  chamber^  honey  ten  (potmdi  thou  thalt 

add). 

f*   and  of  ....    two  hundred pousub  and , 

j,  and  of  ....  five  ponsub  and , 

The  aecond  column  is  broken  off  here. 


n. 

CIS  Na  167. — [Davis  iNsc&zpnoM.] 

3.  (Concerning  an  ox,  whether  whole  offering  or  common  meal  offering,  there 
shall  be)  the  shin  to  the  priests  and  the  refected  sports  to  the  sacrificer  (the 
shin-bones  and  the  feet). 

The  word  trOX\  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  root  "DT  to  separate, 
clean  away,  therefore  '  the  parts  cleaned  away,'  removed  from  the  sacred  parts 
destined  for  the  altar;  the  word  is  then  explained  in  the  inscription  by  DDCB 
and  ^2ht. 

7.  Concerning  the  domestic  or  wild  fowl,  it  is  not  stated  whether  it  is  whole  or 
meal  offering;  but  whole  offering  is  doubtless  understood,  in  view  of  the 
Hebrew  practice  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  Marseilles  Inscription  on 
that  point,  which  last  requires  that  fowl  should  be  a  whole  pay  offering,  an 
oracle  offering,  or  a  purification  offering. 


III. 

CIS  No.  169. 

Inscription  broken  from  the  lop  as  far  down  as  the  regulation  for  the  poor,  of 
which  but  one  line  is  preserved.  This  is  line  6  of  167,  to  which  169  is  similar 
in  size  and  arrangement.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  identifying  this  fragment 
with  the  earlier  forms  of  the  codes.  The  language  concerning  fines  at  the  end  of 
the  fragment  differs  from  that  of  the  Marseilles  Inscription  on  that  point.  In 
the  late  code  the  law  of  the  poor  does  not  occur  until  after  the  laws  pertaining 
to  sacrifice  proper,  and  just  before  the  restrictions  and  fines.  In  this  fragment  of 
169,  however,  a  space  for  about  five  lines  is  left  vacant  between  the  regulations  . 
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fur  the  puor  anii  the  law  concerning  exceptions.     ThU  agrees  with  tbe  unangc^ 
meni  of  Ihc  early  cckIc,  nol  with  that  of  the  later, 

a-  6  on  167,  (Concerning  the  sacrifice  which  any  one  shall  make)  vfA&  is/^r  in 
flicks  (not  ihall  the  priest  have  any  of  it), 

^  7  on  167.    (Concerning  domestic  or  wild  fowl,  two  silver  2er  with  each,) 

€-  S  on  167,  (Concerning  every  meal  offering  which  ahiill  be  brought  Ijtfore  the 
gods,  there  shall  be  to  the  prieiits  short  ribs  and  ahoulders.) 

1^  9  on  167,  (Concerning  all  holy  hrst  fruits  and  sacrifice  of  baked  food  and 
sacrifices  of  oil     .     ,     .     .     ,) 

^10  on  167,  (Concerning  grain  mixed  with  oil  and  concerning  milk  and  con- 
cerning sacrifices  of  any  oblation  and  concerning     ,     ,     0 

/-ti  on  167,   (Every  tax  which  is  not  pnt  down  in  this  tablet  shall  be  gtven 

according) 
^-12  on  167,    (to  the  writings  of)  the  men  wh<t  wert  ^vtr  the  taxes  (in  the  time 

of ). 

A-tj  on  167*  (Whatever  priest  shall  take  contrary  to  this  law  shall  pay  a  fine  of) 
tin  shekels  ami  give  aisHf     *.**,,,, 

^^-14  on  167,  (There  shall  be  a  fine  of  ,  ^  ,  and)  11  htri/upon  every  man  Vfha 
(withholds  the  tax  laid  down  in  this  tablet). 

1-15  on  167,  (This  was  inscribed  in  the  time  of  .  ,  ,  .)  san  cf  Baat-Am^i 
jiiit  o/"/rt/*i?K  (Baal  the  judge  and  of    ,,♦♦,) 

/^t6  on  167*    p ......,«.• 


IV. 

CIS  No*  165*  — [Makskilles  iNscKimyK,] 

Caneerniftg  art  uj,  whether  a  wh^/e  offering  &r  e&mmmi  meat  {*£ering  cr  whole 
fay  offer  if  tgi  t&  the  priests  ten  shekels  of  li/rer  with  each  a  ft  i  ma  I,  a  ft  J  ift  ease 
i/  u  7i'h<}/e  iifferiftg  there  shall  be  /ti  them  in  ai/Jitiofi  to  this  /oj,  JtiJiA  0/  the 
(weight  of  three  hundred  pounds), 

4,  a/til  its  ftjse  i}f  a  eommfjtt  meal  tffferirtg  the  sh^trt  ribs  and  ihQUlders^  bwU  ike  ikin 

and  Mhi/tS&Hes  and  feet  and  the  rest  ofthejtesh  t&  the  offerer . 

tn  the  division  of  the  animal  the  short  ribs  r"i3fcP,  Ar,  ^^^^i  go  to  the  priest 

instead  of  Ihe  breast  HTl;  also  both  shoulders,  VhT  literally  liml:i5,  Ar.  i>-tc», 
that  U  the  [5^  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee.  The  words  denoting  the  parts  of 
the  flesh  which  go  to  the  offerer  present  diflficulties.  Bolh  Nog,  167  and  165 
■  Wflgn  the  GSbc?,  the  QDrC,  and  the  ntttfn  *-)nK  to  the  offerer.  The  Ust 
phrase  must  mean  the  rest  of  the  lilebh.  Hut  why  distinguish  these  parts  from 
*lhe  rest  of  the  flesh"?  No.  1 70  says  of  GnStt?  and  ODUfi  that  they  are  not  to 
go  to  the  altar,  nor  to  the  priests;  evidently  they  were  parts  of  the  animal  which 
were  sacrificially  unclean.  According  to  Hebrew  ritual  the  QT1-  shin-bones 
had  to  be  washed  before  being  put  on  the  altar  (Lev*  i'^  Ex*  29").  The  root 
^ht  means  to  join,  the  noun  would  therefore  mean  the  part  which  joins,  i.e,  the 
part  reaching  from  the  knee  to  the  foot, 

5.  Cffneerftittg  a  ealf  whose  k&rns  have  e&me  out^  wkieA  has  n^t  yet  fome  under 

ihey&he    *    *    *     *    etc. 
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The  cominoii  Iranslatian  "  A  calf  whose  horns  have  not  yet  come  out,  which 
ii  uncaitrated '*  is  impossible,  for  the  animal  most  yield  a  150  wci^jht  of  flesh, 
ilie  text  is  Ki:D1iaK2  IDnOS  ob  ^^-y:  Zn  bSDZ,  nh  seems  to  be  for  isb.  The 
letters  K::aiD«n  are  probably  ao  error  for  Hl^rsn  1«3.  In  Lbe  Hebrew  tttual  the 
ox  aacl  calf  are  generally  put  un<icr  one  head  of  "^P-»  eattle*  A  distinction  was 
madu  at  Carthage  becausi:  the  offering  was  not  sill  burned,  but  a  ceftain  weight 
(according  to  the  kind  u(  sacrifice)  went  lo  the  priests. 

The  text  of  the  inscription  was  apparently  carelessiy  copied;  ^K£  in  line  12  is 
certainly  a  capy  from  n&aE  abave  it  tn  line  f  i.     3^0  *7V  is  repeated  in  line  14. 


CIS  No,  jjo,*--  [Fraomknt  of  the  Top  of  a  Large  iKscmpnoN  of  the 

Late  Pkriud.] 

The  first  line,  engraved  in  much  larger  letters  than  the  body  of  th?  inscription, 
biiicates  that  the  date  and  names  of  the  abophcts  must  have  been  contained 
entirely  in  that  line.  1  he  wiiith  of  the  inscriptik^n  may  be  o^Hained  therefore  bj 
iddjng  the  short  second  liner  of  the  Marseilles  Inscription  to  the  lirst  line  uf  that 
inscdptioii;  this  would  make  ihe  ^t^l  line  of  170  abuut  36  inches  lung.  It  is 
evitlent  then  that  much  has  liecn  broken  frum  both  the  tight  £ind  left  slides. 
From  the  fragment  of  line  2  it  is  evident  that  the  Hue  coniainetl  a  provision  for 
the  comtnon  meal  olTering,  It  h  impossibk  that  bcr>re  IKtf,  the  finst  word  of 
the  fragment  in  that  line,  provi^iuns  for  the  whole  ofCering  could  have  been 
crowdcjl  into  the  line  along  with  considerable  part  of  the  law  for  the  meal  iiffer- 
jng*  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  therefore  that  line  2  has  to  da  only  with 
the  law  of  the  meal  offering  of  an  ox.  Inasmuch  as  the  remnant  of  line  3 
deals  also  with  the  meal  offering  it  is  most  probable  that  this  line  dealt  with  the 
meal  offering  of  a  young  steer.  DK  at  the  ends  of  lines  2  and  3  appears  to 
begin  new  regulations,  giving  option  as  to  who  should  receive  portions  for  the 
offerer.  Perhaps  conflicting  claims  arose  when  the  offerer  was  unable  to  consume 
his  share,  and  the  law  gave  permission  to  the  relatives  to  partake.  The  space  for 
the  sum  of  money  which  the  priest  is  to  receive,  in  line  4,  is  so  large  that  the 
sum  probably  constituted  the  redemption  for  the  whole  offering  of  an  ox.  The 
regulations  in  this  inscription  are  expanded  from  the  earlier  legislation  and  much 
of  this  is  new.  The  ri?1!SC  is  put  first,  and  not  thrown  into  the  background,  as 
in  the  Hebrew  legislation.     The  text  of  170  may  be  restored  as  follows: 

ibr'run  n  ni?  nnKt?an  [his  t)K  ntnrt  xrj  b^k  nnxron  nrn  prhv^  nn]  i 

]  jarxi  cc:?  p  n-ip'?»i3  p 

Ds'^tfxni  i[K*:!'n  ^^..ix  pi  rhT^  nixpi    ?  .  .  .  c^rs  pzh  p'  nrs  ^'?k2]  2 

•?  DK  n2T0  rhv  nbv  h^  ti<  DarEni 

c[a!?E'i  D2'?i:^Km  iKcn  nnit  pi  ^\bT^  nnxpi   ?  .  .  .  b^cs  pzb  p'  '?:r2]  3 

•?  DX  nsTo  rhv  d'?i?  bn  tn 

b     pejoD  p^*? 
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(Temple  of  Baal-Hammon,  the  index  of  taxes  which  the  men  over  the)  taxes 
instituted  in  the  time  of  our  lords  Baal-Shilek  son  of  Bod-Melkarth  son  of 
Shophet  and  Eshmun  (-Hilles  son  of  .  .  .  son  of  .  .  .  and  their 
associates). 

(Concerning  an  ox,  a  common  meal  offering,  to  the  priest  silver  .  .  .  and 
the  short  ribs  and  shoulders,  but  the  rest  of  the)  flesh  and  shin-bones  and 
feet  which  must  not  go  to  the  altar  either  to  (the  offerer  or  his  relatives 

). 

(Concerning  a  calf,  to  the  priest  silver and  the  short  ribs  and 

shoulders,  but  the  rest  of  the  flesh  and  the  shin-bones  and)  feet  which  must 
not  go  upon  the  altar  either  to  (the  offerer  or  to  his  relatives     .     .     .     .     ). 

(Concerning  an  ox  whole  or  pay  offering,  if  the  offerer  desires  to  redeem  it 

let  him  pay)  to  the  priest  silver In  line  3  it  seems 

that  the  word  X^l^  or  some  other  word,  has  been  omitted,  for  the  line  is 
shorter  than  the  second  line. 


THE    REV,    J.    A.    MONTGOMERY, 
t  mviMmr  school*  rmtADttUPiiu,  r*. 


i\  Ip2 :  occurring  also  in  2  Ki.  3*  of  Mesha,  The  curreot 
interpretation  of  the  word  explains  it  from  the  Arabic  nakmi,  which 
is  defined  by  Freytag  {Lex,  s,ik)  as  "  a  deformed  and  short-kgged 
race  of  sheep  which  abounds  in  the  Arabian  province  of  Bahrein,  .  ,  _ 
whose  wool  is  considered  to  be  the  very  finest/'  In  support  of  this 
view  may  be  adduced  the  Lexicons  of  Gesenius,  Siegfried- Stade, 
Brown-Driver-Briggs,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Driver,  Nowack  (on 
7") ,  Kitlel  on  Kings,  and  G*  A,  Smith,  Tweive  Propk^is^  i-  7^^  note. 
The  word  is  also  made  out  by  some  scholars  at  the  end  of  line  30 
of  the  Mesha-stele;  here  Neubauer  {RP,  New  Ser,,  ii.)  would  read 
our  word  "  shepherd,"  but  Smend-Socin  {Inschrift  d,  K,  M,)  and 
Lidzbarski  {Nordsem.  Epigraphik^  326)  would  understand  it  as 
meaning  "  sheep,"  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  nalcad. 

But  the  Arabic  parallel  is  provincial,  and  it  seems  a  far  cry  to 
use  such  a  special  term  for  the  general  designation  of  shepherd 
as  applied  to  Amos  or  Mesha.  Should  not  the  word,  therefore, 
be  explained  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  ndkidu,  shepherd  ? 
This  suggestion  has  already  been  made  by  Fried.  Delitzsch  in  his 
Prolegomena  eines  neuen  Heb.-Aratn,  Worterbuch  zum  AT,  p.  47. 
Noldeke  in  his  review  of  this  work  in  ZDMG  vol.  xl.  so  cate- 
gorically rejected  this  etymology  in  favor  of  the  Arabic  origin 
(p.  723)  that  Delitzsch's  view  seems  to  have  passed  into  obscurity  ; 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Brown-Driver-Briggs.  But  I  submit  that 
the  Assyrian  etymology  is  the  preferable  one,  as  furnishing  a  more 
comprehensive  idea. 

I  venture  to  present  a  further  suggestion.  May  there  not  be  a 
radical  relation  between  the  Assyrian  ndl^idu  and  the  Hebrew  T33, 
prince  ? 


—^-^^^ 
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7''*,  ^S,  to  DpS^  D1|T  ''D*  The  most  comnioii  interpretation 
of  **fi  is  to  consider  it  "an  apposilive  to  the  subject  Jacob*' 
(Nowack,  ad ^i}C,)j  that  '%%  to  render  it  literally  with  Driver  {ad  ioc) 
"  as  who  sliall  Jacob  stand  ?  *'  But  such  Hebrew  must  be  as  bad 
as  such  English  !  The  Gr*  reading  Pp*"  gives  good  sense,  but  as 
Nowack  points  out,  does  not  suit  the  following  clause.  Accordingly 
Oort  ("De  Profet  Amos,"  Th.TipL  xiv.)»  followed  by  Wdihausen 
(Dk  kkimn  Pr^pkeUn)^  has  suggested  that  Dp''  ^t3  stands  for 
Dip'  nS,  which  was  then  written  Dlp^  "D,  and  that  ^D  was  then 
erroneously  pointed  ''p. 

Such  an  emendation  is  to  be  preferred,  btit  for  the  fact  that  a 
similar  construction  occurs  in  Ru*  3**,  where  Naomi  addresses  Ruth 
upon  her  return  from  Boaz  with  the  words  TK  'p.  Again  we  are 
told  that  this  means  *' als  wer  d.  h.  in  welcher  Lage  bist  du,  wie 
steht  es  mit  dir?*'  (Nowack,  ad  i^c).  The  rendering  is  as  |K>or 
as  in  the  first  text. 

Now  the  passage  in  Ruth  vouches  for  the  form  ^D  in  Amos. 
Thus  the  two  instances  give  ''D  used  in  a  question  and  with 
evidently  neuter  meaning*  The  thought  is  somewhat  as  follows  : 
**How  can  Jacob  stand?'*  *' How  art  thou  [here]?'*  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  this  '^U  as  distinct  from  the  per- 
sonal  "O.  Either  it  may  be  taken  as  a  parallel,  [>erhaps  colloquial, 
form  of  no,  which  is  improbable  (the  two  forms  are  kept  distinct 
so  far  as  our  e\ndence  goes)  ;  or  else  it  is  an  interrogative  particle 
otherT^'ise  lost  to  ua.     Cf.  the  Talmudic  ^Q  (*fi)  =  what,  Iww, 


IIL 

7',  pTfrn*  This  is  generally  understood  of  Israel's  "portion," 
or  Yahwe^s  "portion,"  r>*  of  land;  compare  Mic.  2*;  also  np^H 
in  Jer.  12'',  However,  a  glance  at  the  commentaries  shows  the 
trouble  this  simple  w^ord  affords*  In  opposition  to  Dinjl,  '*  Great 
Ocean,"  we  should  expect  a  word  like  J^HKH,  or  7311,  which  latter 
Krenkel  has  suggested  {ZWTh.  \%.  271)* 

Certainly  Telwm  is  a  strong  expression,  and  its  counterpart  ought 
!o  denote  the  enrth  as  distinguished  from  the  primeval  flood.  May 
we  not  understand  the  word  in  the  sense  of  Arabic  halak,  create  ? 
The  suggestion  is  given  additional  weight   by  the  appearance  of 
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p^U  in  this  sense  in  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sirach :  jt^,  where  it  is 
parallel  to  K^S ;  and  31*,  where  it  is  parallel  to  *l!ir  in  verse  ^. 
The  presence  of  this  meaning  for  p7H  h^^  given  rise  to  an  extensive 
debate  as  to  its  implication  for  the  age  of  the  newly  found  Hebrew 
teict  Such  scholars  as  Noideke,  however,  hold  that  this  root 
meaning  is  native  to  the  Hebrew  {ZATW  1900,  p.  i).  The 
presence  of  the  root  in  Amos  helps  us  trace  back  its  history  to 
an  early  stage  in  Hebrew  literature,  and  must  have  weight  in 
estimatmg  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sirach. 

In    the    passage    in   Amos^   then,   yhUTy    (howsoever   vocalized)! 
would  be  the  Creation,  the  Kosmos,  as  separated  out  of  the  primeval 
waters;  while  the  latter;  the  great  Telwm^  was  conceived  as  existing 
from  eternity.      I  would  therefore  translate  :    "And  (the  fire)   ate 
up  the  great  Deep  and  then  began  to  eat  up  the  Created  World/' 
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Notes  on  Jewish  Amulets. 

HANS   H.   SPOER,    PH.D. 

THE  fear  of  the  unknown  as  well  as  of  the  known  has  always 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  it  was  the 
danger  from  an  evilly  inclined  invisible  power,  such  as  ghosts,  ginns, 
fairies,  or  sprites,  the  malice  or  envy  of  one's  fellow- men,  or  maladies 
of  various  kinds,  or  the  bite  of  snakes  or  scorpions,  the  elTort  was 
made  to  counteract,  or,  if  possible,  to  get  ahead  of,  a  supposed  spell 
or  injury  by  another  and  stronger.  Amulets*  served  accordingly  as 
prophylactics  against  known  and  unknown  danger. 

They  were  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  were  called  by 
them  ^H7,  Isa.  3*.  They  were  used,  among  other  purposes,  to 
charm  serpents,  Jer.  8".  It  seems  from  Isa.  3-*  Eccl.  10**  that  there 
was  a  regular  profession  of  enchanters  in  Judah. 

The  Talmud  calls  the  amulet  !?'*ttp,  a  word  which  comes  from 
5Dp,  to  hindy  and  points  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried,  but 
not  to  its  contents.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  Isa.  3''*',  seems  to 
throw  some  light  upon  several  OT.  passages.  According  to  ( len.  35* 
the  women  of  Jacob's  household  handed  to  him,  ui)on  the  command 
of  Yahweh,  *133n  ^'^7^<■^^<,  Gen.  35-,  among  which  were  also  car- 
rings,  35*.  As  these  ear-rings  cannot  very  well  have  been  rej)resen- 
tations  of  a  deity,  the  presumi)tion  is  that  they  were  charms  or 
amulets.  This  again  is  borne  out  by  the  reference  in  Jud.  S'-***'. 
Here  Gideon  requests  the  Israelites  to  bring  the  ear-rings  so  that  he 
might  make  an  ephod  out  of  them.  The  ear-rings  are  mentioned 
together  with  the  crescents  and  chains,  \\^\  which  were  around  the 
necks  of  the  camels ;  both  are  unquestionably  charms ;  no  valuable 
horse  or  camel  is  to-day  in  the  Orient  without  a  chain,  generally 
of  blue  beads,  from  which  a  crescent  is  often  susi)en(le(l,  around  its 
neck.     Gideon  united  the  smaller  charms  or  amulets  of  the  indi- 

*  The  word  "amulet"  was  first  use<l  by  IMiny,  XII.  \\\\.  4,  19,  etc.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  uncertain  and  has  probably  nothing  t<.>  do  with  the  Arabic 
hdmaUL 
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viduals  to  make  a  large  one,  an  ephod,  which  should  serve  for  the 
entire  people  to  protect  it  against  every  kind  of  calamity  and  evil. 

Amulets  were,  and  are  still,  worn  openly  or  concealed.  A  classic 
illustration  is  found  in  2  Macc»  12**:  **  But  they  found,  under 
the  coats  of  those  that  had  been  slain,  things  consecrated  to  the 
idols  of  the  Jamnites,"  The  amulets  were  ordinarily  worn  attached 
10  the  arm,  as  is  attested  by  two  passages  in  the  Talmud  ;  in  Sank. 
22  fi,  15,  it  is  said  that  the  king  shall  carry  the  Torah  on  his  arm  as 
an  amulet  J  and  also  /rr.  SaM.  16^,  v%  here  it  is  stated  that  God  hangs 
the  storm- wind  on  his  arm  like  an  amulet- 

The  reason  for  keeping  out  of  sight  the  iim^  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
belief  that  just  because  it  was  not  seen  and  therefore  its  existence  not 
suspected,  it  was  a  stronger  protection  for  the  bearer;  thus  a  father 
giv^es  an  amulet  hidden  in  a  cane  to  his  son,  a  kind  of  a  hidden 
weapon  to  protect  him  against  the  evil  eye.* 

Amulets  were  especially  in  vogue  in  the  Talmudic  times,  and  it  is 
not  stirprising  that,  as  in  certain  branches  of  the  Christian  church, 
amulets  were  valued  according  to  the  reputed  cure  which  they  had 
brought  about*  or  the  protection  which  they  had  offered  to  their 
bearer. 

Thus  the  distinction  was  made  between  amulets  which  had  cured 
once^  twice,  or  three  times  ;  or  three  diflferent  persons  once,  or  one 
person  three  times.*  We  hear  therefore  of  proven  and  non-proven 
amulets,  t.e.  amulets  which  have  or  have  not  cured  and  protected 
their  bearers.* 

The  Talmud  takes  a  firm  stand  against  sorcery,  in  which  we  must 
include  amulets,  />.  amulets  which  are  not  of  the  right  kind,*  such  as 
the  men  wore  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  against  Gorgias. 
Nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  Palestinian  Amoraim,  Jochanan,  de- 
clared that  a  knowledge  of  sorcery*^  was  one  of  the  indispensable 
qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

Sorcery  was  largely  employed  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  here  the 
Talmud  makes  the  concession  that  whatever  serves  for  healing  was 
not  forbidden,  though  it  might  be  superstitious,'  a  principle  faith- 
fully carried  out,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  country  population  of  all 
civilized  lands.  The  Jewish  scholars  did  not  make  a  concession  to  a 
lower  form  of  religion  by  permitting  sorcery  to  be  employed  in  case 
of  disease,  but  simply  shared  the  views  of  the  age  as  to  the  character 

-  I niticus  rablhiy  c.  25;    Blau,  Altjud.  Zatibci-.vescn^  P-  91- 

^  Cf.  IMau,  op.  cit.  p.  92  for  Talmudic  references.  **  Cf.  Sofa,  ix;  13. 

^  Cf.  Ijelow.         •^  Cf.  Blau,  op.  lit.  p.  20.         "  Sabb.  67  a\    Chullitiy  77  b. 
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of  ibe  maladies.  The  patient  was  regarded  as  being  uiitkr  a  tipell, 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  a  belief  with  which  we  meet  fretjuenily  in  the 
Gospels  cf.  Mt,  1  a^'**  t=  Lk.  1 1^*"*  Mk.  5^***  =  Ml,  S=*'^*  Luke  S=^*« , 
and  m  one  spell  could  be  overcome  only  by  another  sorcery  was  eni- 
ploycd.  This  consisted  oflcii  only  in  amulets  or  a  spoken  word,  a 
command  to  the  spirit  to  leave  the  afflicted.  The  s/i^'ma'  served  as 
such,  but  especially  the  divine  name^  as  among  Christians  the  name 
of  jesus.  The  words  of  Lev,  13^  were  used  against  the  spirit  of 
leprosy.  This  usage  of  the  divine  name  is  doubtless  based  upon 
Ex.  15*  -[HSn  niiT  ^3H  ^^  M/am  Yahweh  thyktaier. 

The  divine  name,  in  its  manifold  forms  and  attributes,  was  naturally 
ihe  most  powerful  cluirm,  and  to  make  an  exorcism  or  talisman  effec- 
tive  must  never  be  o  niited ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  another  name  would 
make  the  chariii  po^verless.  That  this  m  so  is  clearly  intimated 
by  the  statement  2  Mace.  12**^.  Tiiose  talismans  lacked  the  D^ 
UH^DDH,  and  therefore  those  who  carried  them  were  not  protected 
and  were  slain  in  battle. 

The  many  citations  from  the  OT.  which  we  find  on  the  amtilets 
are  doubtless  substitutions  for  old  heathen  incantations.  In  the  Ume' 
given  below  we  have  a  combined  quotation  from  Dt.  2^^  and  10^^^ 
the  entire  Ps,  121,  one  from  i  S-  18",  Ex.  15^^  Ps.  45^'  and  Is,  49^. 

liesides  the  CmSttn  DtT,  which  was  indispensable,  there  are  other 
characteristics  of  a  good  and  eflective  lim/.     These  are  : 

The  Names  (^f  Angeis.  —  On  this  kimif  we  find  the  names  :  Ahabiel, 
Berachiel,  Hanniel,  Hesdiel,  Tobiel,  and  Zedekiel  The  angels  are 
called  upon  because  there  are  occasions  and  matters  in  which  they 
may  act  without  special  permission  from  the  Deity,  and  therefore  can 
prevent  evil  which  otherwise  might  befall  the  bearer  of  the  amulet. 
According  to  this  f/w/  they  helped  Abraham,  which  deed  in  itself 
might  have  been  reason  enough  to  write  their  names  on  the  kime\ 
But  another  instance  makes  these  names  powerful  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  compounded  with  the  divrne  name,  for  with  the  trans* 
fcrence  of  the  divine  name  to  the  angels  it  is  beheved  that  the  power 
of  the  one  owning  the  name  is  also  transferred.* 

The  Mtt^ieai  Tnangk.^  —  This  was  formed  either  by  the  vowels 
a  £  1;  1 0  tr  ^  or  by  the  name  m»T,  The  vowels  or  name  were  put 
together  in  such  a  way  that  by  repeating  thetn  they  formed  a  triangle 
of  either  12,  42,  or  72  letters.'**    However,  on  this  iime'  the  magical 

"  Cf,  alio  RLm,  p.  ij6x./.  ^  Cf.  Pisiktu,  loS  k 

"  Ob  the  interpretation  of  this,  cf.  Blau,  o/.  ciL  pp,  I4[-I46. 
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triangle  of  leuer^  has  given  place  to  a  triangle  of  lines  in  which  are 
written  vs,^^  of  Ps,  45. 

Th€  Permtitaiion  p/  Letters.  —  This  practice  is  evidently  founded 
in  the  belief  that  the  permutation  makes  the  charm  more  eifective. 
On  this  tim/f  we  have  the  letters  of  the  word  Tt71L  permuted  in  the 
forms :  /HlC,  Ifillb,  ^SCH,  and  IHCb,  written  along  the  two  Wng  sides 
of  the  triangle.  At  times  even  entire  scripture  verses  were  written 
backward."  The  word  rf?^  is  the  keynote  of  the  quotation  Fs.  45^'" 
and  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  is  desired  for  the  bearer 
of  this  kim€*,  \nt.  that  he  may  be  jirosperons. 

The  namr  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  kime  has  been  written. 

The  Name  of  his  Mother,  —  The  father's  name  is  never  mentioned. 
We  have  here  doubtless,  as  in  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  Jewish 
saints,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  matriarchate  which  is  &till  Hngering  in 
certain  customs  of  to-day.^- 

!%€  dtman,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  the  disease  (cf.  the  NT- 
passages),  or,  as  in  this  kime\  a  request  for  general  protection  and 
prosperity- 

The  often  unintelligible  abbreviations  2 re  another  feature  which  all 
Jewish  written  amulets  have  in  common. 

There  may  be  minor  variations,  but  a  complete,  written  S^Op  will 
not  lack  any  of  the  points  mentioned. 


Description  of  the  Kime\ 

This  kime\  of  which  a  photograph  is  presented  herewith,  is  upon 
parchment  and  written  in  Rashi.  The  names  of  the  angels  and  the 
OT.  citations  are  in  square  characters.  Its  size  is  2|"  x  19".  The 
beginning  of  the  first  line  is  illegible.  Upon  the  usual  exaltation 
follow  the  names  of  the  angels,  by  reason  of  which  the  bearer  of  the 
1(ime  shall  have  success  and  obtain  grace  and  favor  in  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  see  him.  Out  of  the  first  letters  of  the  quotation  i  S.  i8*\ 
which  is  introduced  by  SiriDC*  as  it  is  written,  a  name  has  been 
made  which  has  mystical  significance,  and  by  virtue  of  this  *'  great 
and  holy  name  "  the  man  mentioned  on  this  ki)fte'  shall  prosper. 
Upon  this  follows  in  a  square  2"  x  7.V",  which  is  divided  into  42 
squares,  13  in  a  row,  a  quotation  from  Ex.  15*',  one  letter  to  a  square. 
These  42  s(|uares  with  the  triangle  which  is  formed  upon  one  of  the 

'^  Cf.  Rlau,  op.  lit.    pp.  85,  117,  148  sq. 
^'-  Cf.  the  writer's  article:   **  Dolmens,  etc." 


'^rn^D  "Sttncn  br^n  7ir3"o  birariK  an  i^Ki  arpmm  a^raKn  D'Kni5,Ti 

P  =]  TC3  T3  T^n  S33  nub  [o  ^iyi^n  thsi  hki  Kirnp  «n;  n«  iirS'ami 

[ntJi  r6c  ma  \^ur.  rrr 
*7  m  g*  ar  b?r  T?  rp  "^  ^  -jm?  ^»^  tk  tipp  ''ou  ro  n«D  Bw 

[-tpi  nbc  n^3  pr^  -Trr  p  =]  id3  n^  21  SS 
nm  *?5  Tus  T-fl-Q  p  ma^  [hkt  ttrap  kci;  =  ]  ip:  nrmm  nn^rirT^ 

TT  p  =]  ib  rpro  >6  hn^  nvh  p  msr  nrbar  Krnpm  Stui  ohti  h^tt  n^Din 

[rsn 

itSfi  iTcn?  nbnn  mis  npn  ntKs  .-oas  ns  raT  Db«s  tods  ^d 
mpn  ff^ifia*?  tmn  nr  *m2i«  m^ki  ^■6*l  [mrT  =  ]h  T^cba  pn  ^ 
wrtsp  KT!:  =]  pfe  "p^  ^**  rrSsnu  n*?ira'7  nsnn  mism  -nitn  iiriiam 
"fis  n^r-*  *?'^2tr  rri©'  -n?K  '^sm  itl'o  ^S3  hkS  p  nSisn  rrn^r  [ntcr 
[T^s]n  3nK  712  [pun  'T  p  =  ]  T3  c'^'^trn  '\'b^  *pnn  y\i  rr'mp 
irrr  ^'p  ^'?lt  =  ]  p^r'H  [mn  n^p  rats  =]  Hbi  [rx^Tr  p  =]  n^  nbcr  caittf 
[nw  HETop  KTub  =]  Tp:*?  dtoS  wiS  niS  toS  rt3  iki  it^  -lin 
[nn  n'?o  m£2  =  ]  163  Sra  inS  'r^  rab  n^ 
'm  -3  nim  tf:»  mnir  pK  b'sr  ■!rrp^3(*)a  orrni-iwi  psK  B^bo  rm 
[HKi  KDisp  sinib]  ipsb  ^0)p  lima'  Kb  nu?K  niiG3£  [mrr=]rr 


^  The  rcaHing  in  ehe  brtickct*  is  added  by  me,         ^^  Rabbinical  for  n7K. 
>*  The  word  is  not  cJear  on  I  be  MS.     It  may  be  1*bSL\ 
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TKAN!iIATJON« 

,  *  .  my  help  is  from  Yahweh  whu  made  the  i 
heavens  and  the  earth.  May  Vahweh  not  Jet  ihyl 
futit  slip*  iTiay  thy  kccptr  n^t  skrjj,''*  O  chik)  born 
of  Leah.^^  I  pray  I  bee,  O  Vahweh,  Hot  J  uf  Israel^ 
who  dw^cUent  a!>uvc  the  chertibitn,  show  gract  And 
compassion  and  pity  and  mercy  in  thy  servant  who 
wears  this  amatet,  ZacharyaK  the  child  born  uf 
Leah.  Aiid  taust  him  to  prus|H:r  in  all  his  worki* 
and  ^  hllhersoever  he  turns  may  he  act  wisely  and 
prosper  and  find  grace  antl  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  see  him  by  reason  of  theacj  the  holy^  pure* 
noble,  lerjible^  mighty,  and  powerfu:!  namet.^^ 
And  ihey  are  these; 

Ahabiel,  Berachiel,  Hanniei,  Headiel,  Tobicl,^^ 
Zedekich 

Ye  holy  angels,  as  ye  have  blessed  and  gtvco 
success  to  Abraham  our  father  so  bless  and  gWc 
succe^  to  the  bearer  of  this  amulet,  Zacharyah, 
the  child  born  of  Leah,  in  all  his  ways;  thus  shall 
be  the  good  will,  Laatingf  ever  and  ever, 

[tic re  follows  Ps,  F2r] 

To  the  success  and  ease  of  him  who  is  bearing 
this  amuletf  Zephauyah,  the  son  of  Bcfrurvah,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  whu  see  him  and  in  all  his  works 
and  his  pathsr  as  it  is  written :  *"  "  And  David 
was  prosperous  in  all  his  ways,  for  Vahweh  was 
with  him." 

I?*12"TI1T1  to  him  who  is  wearing  ihis  amulet* 
By  virtue  of  thia  the  great  and  holy  name,  Zecha- 
ryah,  the  son  or  t.eah,  shall  prosper  in  all  hb 
works;   thus  shall  be  the  good  wilL 

Who  is  like  Ihee  among  the  gotls,  O  Vahweh  I 
Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness. 
Fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonder?  =^ 


And  ahall  be  the  gooH  will  before  thee,  Yah- 
weh,  my  god  and  the  god  of  my  fathers.     This  is 
I       the  name,  the  wonderful,  the  holy  and   the  pure, 
I      the  mtghiy  and  the  terrible,  the  one  mentioned 
.J       above  which  thou  shalt  cause  to  pros|M."r  thy  ser- 
vant, who  h  wearing  this  amulet,  Zacharyah,  the 

^^  This  rendering  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  H.  (i.  Mitchell,  to  whom  I 
am  also  indebted  for  several  olher  auggeitions  in  connection  with  the  translatioiu 
i»  DL  aS^  and  lo''.  l"  i  S.  iSi*.  *»  Ex.  15", 
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son  of  Leah,  in  all  his  works  and  in  all  whereto  he  turns  his  face  may  he  be 
successful.  And  may  he  prosper  as  thou  didst  cause  David  the  king  to  prosper 
on  whom  be  peace;  thus  shall  be  the  good  will.  Blessed  be  thou  Yahweh,  hearer 
of  prayer;  thus  shall  be  the  good  wiU  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever,  to  thee  do  we 
hope,  O  Yahweti. 

"  And  in  thy  majesty  ride  on  prosperously,  because  of  truth  and  meekness  and 
righteousness.  And  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things.  Thine 
arrows  are  sharp;  the  peoples  fall  under  thee;  they  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king's 
enemies.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever:  a  sceptre  of  equity  is  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  "  (R.  V.).*!     For  the  wearer  of  this  amulet. 

"  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers. 
They  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  faces  toward  the  earth.  And  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  Yahweh  Zebaoth;  those  who  wait  for  him  shall  not  come  to 
shame."  ^    For  the  wearer  of  this  amulet. 


A  Modem  Metal  Amulet. 

Metal,  especially  iron,  plays  an  important  part  in  Jewish  sorcery, 
and  therefore  talismans  are  often  made  of  this  material.  It  is  con- 
sidered necessary  that  such  a  charm  be  entirely  of  metal,  as  otherwise 
the  magical  power  is  lost.  Thus  the  knife  with  which  incisions  in  the 
tree  are  made  for  magical  purposes  must  be  entirely  of  iron,  even  the 
handle  being  made  of  no  other  material.  A  metal  cup  is  especially 
valuable  for  protection  to  drink  from  at  night,  as  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  drink  water  out  of  rivers,  brooks,  or  pools  at  that  time  on  account 
of  the  demons,  against  whom  the  metal  of  the  cup  is  a  strong  charm. 
This  inherent  quality  made  such  a  talisman  especially  valuable. 

The  little  talisman  in  my  possession  is  a  product  of  a  Sephardi, 
i.e.  a  Spanish  Jew.  The  Sephardim  are  more  fond  of  amulets  and 
given  to  superstitions  than  the  Askenazian  Jews.  The  amulet  is 
against  the  evil  eye. 

The  evil  eye  is  not  unknown  to  ancient  Jewish  life.  The  passage 
Is.  3^*  D^rS  mip*^tt  luanion  eyes  (R.V.)  refers  rather  to  eyes  which 
may  bring  about  evil.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  several  references  to  charmers  or 
sorcerers,  cf.  v.^.  The  reference  in  v.^^,  women  rule  ai^cr  them,  must 
also  be  interpreted  in  this  light,  viz.  that  the  people  were  so  com- 
pletely given  to  the  practice  of  sorcery  that  they  literally  became  sub- 
ject to  its  practitioners,  who  were  mostly  women,  as  no  women  ever 
ruled  over  Israel.^  For  the  earliest  times  we  have  this  illustrated 
by  the  woman  at  En-dor,  i  S.  28,  and  for  Talmudic  times  by  the 
frequent  references  to  women  sorcerers.     Thus  we  read  :  "  when  she 

»  Ps.  45*-^  ^  Is.  4928.  28  Compare,  however,  Athaliah. 
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(viz*  the  daughter)  becomes  old  she  vvill  perhaps  practise  sorceries  ; "  ^ 
or  the  still  more  sweeping  condemnatian ;  '*  the  most  pious  of  women 
is  a  sorceress."^  This  refers,  according  to  a  Jewish  scholar,*  not  to 
the  Christian  or  heathen  women  of  the  second  century,  but  only  to 
the  Jewish  women. 

A  full  description  of  the  evil  eye  we  find  in/w.  Sir,  xW,  B-to. 

The  envious  man  hath  a  wicked  eye,  he  turneth  away  his  face,  and 
despiseth  men, 

A  covetous  man's  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  his  portion,  and  the 
iniquity  of  the  wicked  drieth  up  his  soul 

A  wicked  eye  is  envious  [even]  at  the  bread,  and  he  is  a  niggard 
at  his  table. 

We  may  perhaps  see  a  reference  to  the  evil  eye  also  in  Ps,  js*^ 
It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  NT\  o4>SaX^o^  woyTf3o<i  Mk,  7^'.  Ii  wa:s 
at  all  times  considered  a  factor  with  which  one  had  to  reckon 
seriously* 

To  the  bane  of  the  evil  eye  were  exposed  especially  men  and  beasts 
who  were  distinguished  before  others  by  their  beauty  and  excellency, 
and  therefore  the  people  are  counselled  in  ^a/ia  Baikm^  i,  18  a,  to 
guard  themselves  against  it.  However,  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  im- 
mune from  it,^  so  that  a  man  belonging  to  it  could  provolse  it  with 
impunity.  This  belief  in  the  immunity  is  doubtless  due  to  a  cabalistic 
interpretation  of  Gen.  49**  by  a  play  upon  the  word  |^7,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  appears  on  this  amulet  in  this  sense,  pf"  ;>  is 
rendered  sprout  over  the  eye'f^  taking  ^7!?  as  Imp.  of  Tw^. 

In  the  centre  of  the  obverse  of  this  talisman,  which  is  round, 
having  a  diameter  of  one  inch,  is  a  large  H  about  half  of  the  size  of 
the  amulet.  This  H  stands  for  the  sem  hammef()ra^  HliT  an  in- 
vincible charm.  In  the  middle  of  the  H  are  two  hands  raised  as  in 
blessing.  This  is  doubtless  a  symlx)lical  representation  of  Num.  6^^^, 
the  priestly  blessing,  which  was  considered  as  protecting  Israel  against 
the  evil  eye.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  these  two  symbols  is  at- 
tested by  the  words  which  stand  to  the  ri^ht  and  left  of  H,  which  are  : 
■]DnD^  and  ["^jn^C^I,  the  pronominal  suffix  ^  was  omitted  in  the 
case  of  the  second  word  because  of  lack  of  space.  These  two  words 
with  the  n  divide  the  amulet  into  halves.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
upper  half-circle   are   the  words:     V    T    HnS    p    s-|CV    niS    JD 

2^  Sank.  100  b.  21 ;    cf.  also  67  b.  *^  Blau,  op.  cit.  p.  24. 

-^  Soft- rim,  15,  lo.  -"  BerachotJi,  20  a  {  —  /^.  Mezia,  84  <2). 

'■^^  For  the  Talmudic  discussions  on  this  point,  cf.  lilau,  op.  cit.  p.  155,  note  I. 
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[pS^Sy  =]=  «  fruitful  bough  is  Joseph^  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  foun- 
tain. The  last  two  words,  as  we  have  seen,  have  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  immune  from  the  evil  eye.  It 
may  have  been  that  by  writing  this  verse  on  the  talisman,  the 
special  virtue  of  which  the  descendants  of  Joseph  boasted  was  thus 
transferred  to  the  bearer,  whoever  he  might  be. 

The  lower  half-circle  is  inscribed  with  the  following  letters  :  to  the 
left  'D  '"  h  '1  and  to  the  right  "1  '«  'n  'S.  What  this  legend  is  I 
cannot  make  out,  nor  could  several  Sephardim  Jews  and  rabbis  to 
whom  it  has  been  submitted. 

Under  the  H  we  have  in  large  characters  D^tTin**  and  below  that 

'D  'DTI  'pns  [=iro'»n  mnoa  n33n  xr\^r\  ts]  =  the  hoiy  city 

shall  be  built  quickly  in  our  days. 

The  reverse  has,  in  the  middle,  the  Tomb  of  Rachel  with  the  legend 
underneath  bm  ^Sp.  The  idea  is  that  the  saint  will  intercede  in 
behalf  of  the  person,  a  conception  repudiated  by  the  Jewish  rabbis3 
The  legend  on  this  side  is:   ITI.T  ^DBSa   pXn  ^T]  =  «^«n&T 

nsi  nSriD  \a\  snn  pa  ntn  nS^'^  notrntr  [i^maxi  yi^^rh)^ 

[D^51  nnrtt  =]  ^i$0  \yr\  ^aSI  =]  =  And  shall  be  before  thee 
the  will  of  Yahiveh  our  God  and  of  our  fathers ;  that  thou  mayest 
protect  this  child  from  the  evil  eye  and  from  every  disease  and  evety 
evil  accident  from  now  to  eternity?^ 

Jerusalem,  Aprily  igo4, 

^  The  tomb  is  still  visited  by  crowds  of  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Christians,  for 
other  purposes  as  well  as  the  one  mentioned  above.  For  instance,  woollen 
threads  brought  into  contact  with  the  tomb  obtain  a  special  healing  quality. 

*  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  L.  Grunhut  and  M.  Ben  Jehuda  of 
Jerusalem,  from  whom  I  have  received  much  information  about  Jewish  folk-lore, 
such  as  is  presented  above. 
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CONTENIS. 

CtKTAfN  5££ifTNG  Metaphors  which  ake  sot  really  Svch. 
Ckhtain  Hkal  MrrAFHoas  wnrcH  ikj  not  seem  to  we;  Siich. 

CkkTAIK  M^tM-PRINCU-LE«  WHICH  ARE  fRACTKALLV  MiO^APHOR^ 
Two  TAHI  F^  COMIARINii  rut  DtUtEkO-ISALAH,  JtSL^ii,  ANI>  PaUI*, 
Two    PkliLmiNARV   K£MA»K!i. 

FU5T  Elemf^t  in  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Comparisons;    The  Radi- 

CAlnesa  of  their  Physieal  B&ses. 
Skojmi  Element  of  piAvtRt  Exclusion  of  Non^contTibutinf  DetAilfl. 
TjiiRD  Eleke?«t  of  Power:   Deferred  Applications. 
FotTRiii  Elfml'NT  of  Power  i   Efective  EKcTersaJ  of  Previous  Figu- 
ratiTe  Usage. 
X*    Fifth  Element  or  Power;  Antitheses. 

XT,    SrxTH  Et.KMFNT  (»F  PowKH :   ChAQgitLg  a  NegaHve  to  a  Positive. 
XII.     Seventh  Element  of  Power:   Combination. 

XIII.  Eighth  Element  of  Power:   Naturalness. 

XIV.  Ninth  Element  of  Power:    Inwardness. 
XV.     Possible  Value  of  the  Present  Study. 

JESUS  talked  to  the  men  of  his  generation  with  such  power  that 
they  expressly  described  him  as  speaking  with  authority.  His 
vernacular  was  Aramaic,  and  he  reduced  nothing  to  writing.  But 
despite  the  loss  of  power  through  reporting,  translating,  and  trans- 
mitting, the  vital  force  of  his  sayings  is  still  strongly  evident  to  any 
reader. 

The  subjective  source  of  this  power  lay  in  his  consciousness  that 
he  was  the  unique  Son  of  God,  that  he  realize(i  in  himself  the  true 
messianic  ideal,  and  that  he  therefore  had  the  right  to  ^ive  absolute 
emphasis  to  his  religious  statements  and  to  his  ethical  demands. 
This  feeling  is  evidenced  by  his  changing  the  prophetic  third  person 
to  the  first,  and  by  his  unhesitating  revision  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  his  nation. 
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If  we  lum  to  his  lift:  and  words  themselves,  we  find  elements  of 
power  in  ihe  spullcs^  consislency  of  his  life  with  hi^  It^aching,  in  his 
closeness  to  nature  and  to  human  nature,  in  his  compreliensiveness, 
and  m  his  profountl  centrah^ation  of  all  religious  truth  in  the  souU 
His  mintcles,  moreovetj  emphasiEed  his  claims. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  view  point  of  Jesus'  consciousness,  or 
from  that  of  a  philosophical  analysis  of  liis  teaching,  that  this  paper 
studies  the  force  of  his  sayings.  Its  investigation  is  rhetorical  rather. 
Its  inquiry  nearly  amounts  to  asking:  What  elements  of  power  would 
be  discoverable  in  these  sayings  if  they  were  now  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time  as  an  anonymous  Palestinian  product  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  first  century?  In  other  words:  Given  the  mental 
quality,  the  mental  resources,  and  the  mental  attitude  of  Jesus' 
hearers,  and  given  also  his  own  total  historic  equipment,  what  ele- 
ments of  special  power  of  expression  can  we  discover  in  his  words  ? 

I  omit  the  gospel  of  John  from  the  material  for  sUidy.  For  the 
present  paper  is  specially  concerned  with  form  and  expression,  while 
the  fourth  gospel  betrays  so  many  signs  of  editorial  finish  and  homi- 
letical  purjiose  in  its  reworking  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  that,  for 
the  s|>ecial  object  of  this  paper,  it  removes  tis  too  far  from  his 
original  and  native  forms  of  speech. 

There  is  a  further  limitation  in  the  field  of  the  present  investigation* 
Within  the  Synoptics  themselves  we  study  not  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
but  only  his  comparisons.  This  limitation  is  made  partly  because 
the  comparisons  alone  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  study  than 
this  paper  can  give,  and  partly  because  they  seem  to  the  writer  to  be 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  portions  of  the  synoptic  record.  Run- 
ning narrative  easily  suffers  interpolations.  Connected,  unfigurative 
teaching  may  be  reduced  or  amplified  to  a  consulerable  degree 
without  detection  ;  so  may  fancifiil  compound  metaphors  and  long 
and  loosely  articulated  allegories.  But  the  brief,  sharp  strokes  of 
Jesus*  comparisons  are  for  the  most  part  so  clean  cut  and  so  powerful 
that  alterations  would  seldom  be  made.  Those  actually  made  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  easy  to  detect,  especially  in  view  of  our 
ability  to  compare  each  Synoptic  with  the  others.  This  textual  claim 
is  here  made  without  proof  simply  to  explain  the  field  of  the  present 
study.  Inductive  evidence  will,  it  is  hoped,  accumulate  as  we  pro- 
ceed and  make  increasingly  evident  the  vivid  and  forceful  quality 
which  only  a  mind  of  similar  power  could  alter  in  any  radical 
way, 

iCL  G.  D.  Boardman,  Strmms  §t^iht  Afattniain  fti$tru€ii&n,  pp.  2J-28* 
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It  woyld  appear  easy  at  first  sight  to  ettumerate  Jesus*  comparisons 
as  given  in  the  Synoptics*  Metaphors,  sitniles,  and  allegories  or 
parables  would  seem  to  include  them  ail.  But  we  have  no  sooner 
made  such  a  list  than  we  are  compelled  to  subject  it  to  extensive 
revision.  The  history  of  language  shows  that  the  basis  of  almost 
any  expression  in  any  tongue  is  a  figure  or  image.  Yet  most  imager 
have  been  so  long  employed  to  stand  for  certain  ideas  or  conceptions 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  images  and  have  become 
verbal  symbols  without  much,  if  any,  pictorial  quality.  The  minds 
of  difierent  readers,  moreover,  have  a  differing  sense  of  percf^ption 
for  the  pictorial  in  words.  Students  of  words  and  etymology  are 
often  unable  to  read  a  simple  sentence  without  seeing  an  image  in 
every  word  Others  see  only  those  images  which  are  sharply  out- 
lined and  to  which  attention  is  definitely  called.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  make  the  same  list  of  metaphors  from  any  extended 
section  of  scripture, 

I.  Certain  Seeming  Metaphors  which  are  not  really  Such, 

I  have  aimed  to  make  the  list  of  Jesus'  metaphors  in  the  Synoptics 
fairly  exhaustive,  but  only  in  the  genera!  sense  of  including  every- 
thing in  which  there  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  a  conscious 
mental  imnge  or  comparison.  I  have  not  included  words  in  which 
etymological  study  reveals  vivid  pictures  provided  it  has  seemed 
clear  that  the  outlines  of  the  image  had  lost  their  sharpness  for 
Jesus,  so  that  the  expression  had  become  a  mere  intcHectual  token 
ef  exchange  like  the  coin  which  we  pass  for  so  much  money  without 
thinking  of  the  image  or  superscription  it  bears. 

1 .  To  this  class  belongs  ynJirtuvrai  ^4vdrou  ( Lk.  9*^ ;  cf.  Mt,  1 6^ 
Mk»  9^  I  Pet.  2*  Heb.  ^  6*-^).*  Here  to  taste  seems  to  mean  to 
experience,  rather  than  to  test  the  quality  of  a  thing  as  in  our 
English  conception,  y^vo-a^evos  in  Mt,  27^  has  the  latter  sense. 
Jesus  was  trying  or  testing  the  quality  of  the  stupefying  drink.  But 
in  Heb*  a^  and  in  the  synoptic  passages  cited  above  the  word  seems 
to  have  lost  metaphorical  quality  and  to  mean  hardly  more  than 
undergo  or  experience* 

*It  win  be  noted  that  the  Synoptic  references  here  and  veiy  geoettlly 
thfoughoat  this  arttcLe^  begin  with  Luke  In  no  case,  however,  dues  this  indi- 
cate &n  estimate  of  sources  based  upon  study  of  the  synoptic  pmhlem.  It  ariae« 
entirely  from  the  fact  that  in  investigating  I  began  with  the  third  goapei,  becmte 
it  contaim  more  compidioni  thin  the  grtt  or  second. 
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2.  &ucrw\i|»  tfcov  (Lk.  ii»).  The  Hebrews  often  used  "finger" 
where  we  say  "  hand."  The  expression  niay  possibly  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  conception  that  the  tables  of  the  law  were  written  by 
the  finger  of  God  (Ex.  31"  Deut.  9*®;  cf.  Ps.  8^).  But  when  Jesus 
says  he  casts  out  demons  by  the  finger  of  God  he  probably  means  no 
more  than  power  or  agency. 

3.  aKavSaXurSg  iv  ifwi  (Lk.  ^^).  Cf.  rk  (rKdvSaXa  (Lk.  17').  The 
image  of  a  trap-stick  or  a  trap-trigger  seems  not  to  be  consciously 
present  in  these  passages.  The  noun  is  a  purely  biblical  word, 
occurring  twenty-five  times  in  the  Greek  O.  T.  and  fifteen  times, 
quotations  included,  in  the  N.  T.  (Thayer).  That  this  was  no  longer 
a  case  of  conscious  metaphor  in  Jesus*  day  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
such  a  phrase  as  ircrpa  trKavBaXov  in  Rom.  9^  **.  PauPs  fervid  style 
sometimes  mixed  metaphors,  but  he  would  hardly  speak  of  a  stone  as 
a  trap-stick. 

4.  T^  irpopara  ra  ^iroXcoXora  (Mt.  15^;  cf.  lO^).  However  picto- 
rial in  religious  art,  this  frequent  O.  T.  expression  had  lost  or  almost 
lost  metaphorical  force  in  Jesus*  day,  at  least  in  cases  where  there 
arc  no  details  given. 

5.  d^icrai  v/uF  6  otjcos  v/iwv  (Lk.  13^ ;  cf.  Mt.  23^).  Here  *  house  * 
may  be  so  familiar  a  designation  of  the  people  of  God  as  to  call  up 
no  image  of  an  edifice  in  Jesus'  mind,  the  whole  idea  being  simply, 
'Israel  is  abandoned.*  This  conclusion  is  favored  by  the  omission 
in  the  best  text  of  Iprffj^q  qualifying  oUoq, 

6.  i<l>ifno&rf  {Mt.  22^).  'To  be  muzzled*  is  to  the  English  mind 
a  strong  figure  for  speechlessness.  But  the  word  is  so  often  used 
in  the  N.  T.  without  any  detailed  pictorial  item  that  it  probably  had 
for  Jesus  no  figurative  force  (cf.  Mt.  22'^  Mk.  4*"®  i^  Lk.  4*^).  Con- 
ceptions of  the  waves  as  wild  beasts  muzzled  at  Jesus*  word,  however 
graphic,  were  foreign  to  his  mind  (Mk.  4^). 

7.  Ta  dvofuvra  vyJav  Ivytypairrai  iv  tois  oupavoi?  (Lk.  10®).  Striking 
as  this  figure  is,  the  absence  of  graphic  details  in  the  various  N.T. 
passages  seems  to  indicate  that  it  meant  for  Jesus  hardly  more  than 
being  saved  in  the  messianic  kingdom.  For  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  expression  from  the  earhest  times  onward  see  Ex.  32^^ 
Ps.  69*  Isa.  4*  Dan.  12^  Phil.  4^  Heb.  12^3  Rev.  3*  13'*  20^2.^* 
There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which,  in  view  of  the  current  Judaistic 
idea  of  books  in  heaven,  Jesus  might  have  used  the  figure  almost 
literally. 

8.  &icaiovKrcs  lavrovi  (Lk.  16").  Here  again  the  use  of  the  bare 
word  without  pictorial  details  seems  to  argue  the  absence  of  any 
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conscious  comparison  to  judicial  forrmilse.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  insunces  of  tlie  word  in  the  Synoptics  {Mt.  it^  12'*'  Lk.  7*" 

9,  ^17  fjuiTtLtp(l€fr$€  {Lk.  12^),  This  word  was  no  doubt  often 
used  as  a  metaphor  from  a  ship  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  waves. 
Professor  Heory  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton  seems  to  think  of  the  meta- 
phor as  specifically  chosen  by  J  esus  and  translates  his  meaning  freely, 
•'  Neither  be  ye  as  a  ship  that  is  tossed  on  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous 
sea."  ^  It  may  be  added  that  James,  usually  thought  to  be  the  Lord*s 
brother,  enlarges  upon  the  tossing  sea  as  an  image  of  a  doubting 
mind  (Jas,  1'). 

10.  yiv€a  .  .  .  fuM)(a\thi  (Mk*  8**).  In  Jesos*  use  of  this  figure 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  detail  of  marriage  or  espousal  or  putting 
away.  We  have  only  the  bare  word.  And^  strong  as  the  figure  is, 
its  abounding  frequency  in  the  O.  T.  makes  it  probable  that  in  Jesus* 
day  and  for  him  it  meant  but  bttle  more  than  fickle  or  unfaithfuL 

All  these  specific  expressions  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  in  detail 
seem  on  the  whole  to  have  carried  for  Jesus  no  conscious  mental 
comparison.  In  deference  to  writers  who  have  seemed  to  kt\  that 
they  were  clear  cases  of  mental  comparison,  1  include  them  in  the 
tabular  lists  shown  on  subsequent  pages,  but  none  of  them  will  be 
used  as  evidence  for  the  positive  conclusions  of  this  paper* 


II.   Certain  Real  Metaphors  which  do  not  seem  to  be  Such. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  has  a  large  number  of  expressions  whose 
outward  form  gives  no  hint  of  any  imvard  comparison,  while  upon 
closer  scrutiny  they  seem  to  be  clearly  intended  as  similitudes.  It  is 
a  question  of  interpretation,  and  hinges  upon  their  being  literally 
or  figuratively  taken.  We  begin  with  an  instance  from  outward 
nature  and  go  on  to  others  taken  from  bodily  life,  parts  of  the 
body,  bodily  actions,  and  social  relations. 

I.  K(iAa/LLov  {iTTo  div'i\iov  (ToKtvo^tvov  (Lk.  ^^  Mt.  n')'  Godct  and 
Alford  think  there  is  in  reality  no  meta])hor  here.  'I'he  waving  reed 
merely  signifies  the  Jordan  scenery  of  the  l>nptist's  mission.  But 
harmony  with  the  succeeding  description  of  John's  character  as 
being  the  opposite  of  a  richly  clad  courtier  seems  to  require  us  to 
see  in  this  image  the  antithesis  of  an  unwavering  and  unvacillating 
character. 

^  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt^  p.  250  f. 
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i.  BiX]}  T^if  ^Ifvxh^  aiiToij  tr^^ac  iiTroXiVa  apTi^v  (Lk,  9*^  ;  cf*  Mt.  lO^ 
1 6^  Mk.  8^).  These  words  cannot  be  taken  literally  any  more  than 
the  bearing  of  one's  cross  mentioned  immediately  before.  Their 
basis  is  that  bodily  life  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  physical 
functions  destroyed  or  dissolved  by  death.  In  the  trsmsfcrred  mean- 
ing *hfe'  is  the  selfishly  chosen  way  of  condncting  all  fmictions 
whether  of  Ijofty  or  mind.  To  purposely  lose  one's  hfe  tn  this  sense 
is  to  let  go,  give  up,  or  abandon  that  self-seeking  mode  of  life,  in  order 
to  conduct  one*s  total  existence  along  the  lines  of  ihe  righteousness 
of  Christ's  kmgdom.  The  essence  of  the  self-seeking  life  is  pursuit  of 
one*s  own  happiness  or  satisfaction  of  one's  desires.  But  in  the  life 
devoted  to  the  kingdom  and  its  righteousness  this  very  satisfaction 
or  happiness  is  found  That  is  to  say^  throwing  away  a  satisfied  life 
for  a  lofty  purpose  brings  a  satisfied  life,  w^hile  seeking  self-satisfaction 
leaves  us  dissatisfied. 

3,  ^ilytti  avr6  (Lk.  21" ;  cf*  Mt.  a6"  ML  14**).  If  Jesus  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries  looked  for  a  literal  and  material  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  in  which  the  passover  would  be  celebrated,  the 
meaning  is^  of  course,  literal.  But  if,  as  all  his  teaching  tends  to 
show,  he  expected  a  more  spiritual  future  for  the  kingdom,  then  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  transferred  sense. 

cf.  Mt.  15***^).  What  Jesus  here  gives  is  simply  a  contrast  between 
food  going  in  at  the  mouth  and  bad  words  coming  out  of  it.  But 
he  intends,  though  not,  of  course,  with  the  physical  details  con- 
sciously in  mind,  a  metaphor  of  digestion.  As  the  body  has  its 
process,  so  the  soul  carries  on  a  complicated  spiritual  digestion 
whose  final  forthcasting  in  word  and  life  is  the  catalogue  of  evil 
words  and  acts  which  he  gives  (Mt  15^^}. 

5.  BfH(  €K  T^i  Kt^aX^t .  ,  .  awoKT^at  (Lk.  21^*;  cf.  Mt.  lo'^.  This 
frequent  O.  T.  saying  {i  Sam.  14**  2  Sam.  14'*  i  Kings  i^)  is  not  to 
be  taken  literaliy  here.  Whatever  may  be  historically  true  as  to  the 
Christian  community  of  Palestine  escaping  the  extenninaiion  which 
overtook  the  Jewish  people  (Godet),  the  interpretation  of  the  parallel 
passage  in  Matthew  seems  to  show  that  Jesus  sets  the  image  of  the 
human  body  before  him  as  representing  the  true  spiritual  self  and 
being  of  the  Christian*  The  hair  of  the  physical  man  might  be 
crisped  in  the  fiame  of  persecution,  but,  because  God's  providential 
care  extends  to  the  minutest  portion  of  the  spiritual  man,  not  a  hair 
of  the  latter^s  head,  so  to  speak,  should  be  injured, 

6*    d^^jcev  otKiay    */   yvviXiKU   1}   dStX^^ous    k.t.X.   (Lk.    iS^    Mt.    19^ 
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Mk.  10™  *),  In  the  new  Christian  society  a  man  might  find  hun- 
dreds of  spiritual  friends  who  would  be  to  him  as  mother  and 
brethren  and  children.  In  his  hour  of  need  their  possessions  might 
be  at  his  disposal  But  this  literal  or  nearly  hteral  interpretation  of 
the  passage  puts  a  great  strain  upon  it  as  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  while  Mark's  "^tcra  Stmy^wv"  seems  positively  to  require  a 
spiritual  meaning*  The  "  ta^  fiii"  too,  seeras  to  say  that  unless 
a  man  has  so  forsaken  his  relatives  and  his  goods  as  to  feel  that  he 
receives  an  hundredfold,  he  has  not  really  forsaken  them ,  that  is  to 
say,  the  return  is  inner  and  spirittial 

7-  j(ca2  ov  fLurd  tov  iraripa  k,t.A,  (Lk,  14*^.  To  take  this  Ulerally 
¥roiild  impute  to  Jesus  an  unethical  and  immoral  thought.  But  if 
we  may  analyse  again  where  Jesus  does  not,  want  of  natural  affection, 
or  rather  hatred  of  the  objects  of  natural  aflection,  is  a  kind  of 
figure  of  spiritual  hatred  of  objects  or  persons  whom  we  naturally 
love*  The  physical  basis  of  the  metaphor  is  in  some  such  passage 
as  Deut*  13*  or  2i'*~^'*  Tbere  stands  the  idolatrous  or  unfiUal  son, 
with  his  parents  taking  the  initiative  in  spiritual  hale  by  throwing 
the  first  stone  even  though  it  agonia^ed  their  hearts  to  do  so.  In  like 
manner,  whenever  any  relative,  however  dear,  comes  before  us  in 
imagination  or  even  hte rally  as  hindering  from  consecration  to  Jesus 
and  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  we  are  to  have  a  spirittial  hatred  of 
him,  of  which,  want  of  natural  affection  is  a  ^yml>ol  or  figure*  An 
example  in  Jesus'  own  life  is  his  intense  hatred  of  Peter  from  the 
spiritual  view-point  of  consecration  to  his  cross  while  at  the  same 
time  he  intensely  loved  him  as  a  disciple.  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan''  (xMt.  16^^). 

8.  KaOoTL  Koi  avTo^  vio?  ^AfipadfJL  Icttlv  (Lk.  19').  The  fact  that 
Zacchaeus  was  a  Jew  by  birth  does  not  prevent  this  phrase  from 
being  a  metaphor,  as  at  first  sight  might  seem,  for  he  had  been  ex- 
communicated, and  his  conduct  together  with  Jesus'  love  enrolled 
him  in  the  "  Israel  of  God"  (Gal.  6'«). 


III.   Certain  Maxim-principlfs  which  are  practically 
Metaphors. 

We  come  now  to  passages  of  a  peculiar  sort.  They  are  principles 
in  the  form  of  maxims.  The  maxim,  however,  is  always  concrete, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  figure,  trope,  or  image  of  the  principle.  The  maxim 
is  stated  so  strongly  that  the  literal  interpretation  is  really  absurd, 
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although  il  has  sometimes  been  insisted  on  in  some  of  the  passages 
to  be  mentioned.    , 

1,  &aTtt<T€  pu7r/{ci  €1^  TTiy  ^t^iay  (Tiay6yaf  *.r»A*  (Mt.  5*^^  Lk,  6®  ^), 

Missionaries  have  in  certain  cases  tried  tu  apply  these  directions 
literally  to  their  own  conduct  among  the  heathen.  So,  too,  have 
certain  sects  who  practise  non-resistance*  Their  devotion  has  often 
had  very  happy  results,  and  it  is  difficult  to  refute  their  interpre- 
Ution  of  any  single  (lassage  by  itself.  But  when  we  take  the  present 
one  in  connection  with  the  immediately  succeeding  principle  of  love 
to  one's  ejieraies,  it  would  appear  that  these  maxims  are  intended 
as  images  of  aggressive  love  which  is  not  content  merely  to  suffer 
in  patience  the  exactions  of  evil,  but  proceeds  to  do  active  and 
voluntary  good  in  the  most  intense  manner  to  the  evil  doer. 

2.  car  trKovBakiffT^  tr€  ^  x^^  ^°^»  k.t^.  (Mk.  9**^  Mt-  $^  ifl®-*)* 
The  very  force  and  intensity  of  this  triple  refrain  show  it  to  be  meant 
as  a  principle  in  the  form  of  a  maxim  ;  for  with  Jesus  the  real  cause 
of  sin  is  never  in  anything  external  but  always  in  the  heart,  and 
so  troe  is  it  that  he  would  never  coimsel  any  injury  to  the  human 
body  that  we  find  not  one  of  all  his  miracles  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Jesus  knew,  moreover,  that  no  physical  remedy  could 
keep  the  heart  from  sin.  Such  a  hyperbole  as  this  was  intended, 
in  the  actual  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  a  strong  and  sudden  sdmulus 
to  thought. 

3*  Usually  the  fact  of  metaphorical  intent  is  evident  in  the  case 
of  maxim  principles.  But  it  is  hardly  so  in  the  two  cases  just  men- 
tioned and  in  at  least  one  other,  orap  ttoci^s  apttrrov  ^  Bdwvovt  k.tA, 
(Lk,  14*^).  This  can  hardly  be  a  maxim  of  elevated  selfishness. 
Jesus*  mention  of  the  man's  being  recompensed  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  seems  to  give  it  a  somewhat  parabolic  cast,  as  if  he  were 
saying,  Do  not  live  in  a  bargaining  spirit  of  give-and-get,  but  live  for 
the  next  world, 

4,  Passing  from  the  maxim -principle  metaphors  we  mention  a 
case  of  merely  doubtful  metaphorical  character.  ttXtji^  ra  iv6vra  Sot* 
iXtif^tJOirivfjv  (Lk*  ti").  Godet,  Stier,  and  others  take  this  as  hte rally 
referring  to  the  contents  of  the  cups  and  plates:  Give,  in  love,  of 
your  substance.  Be  unselfish.  That  is  the  true  cleanness.  Have 
lhat»  and  all  things  are  clean  for  you.  But  Jesus'  antithesis  of  out- 
ward and  inward  iHustrated  in  the  whole  connection  points  rather 
to  a  metaphor:  the  true  material  for  alms-giving  is  within.  Give 
of  your  heart*s  love  and  sympathy,  not  for  the  sake  of  show  and 
ostentation. 
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5.  hvo  atfi^ifiTav  th  to  hphv^  *f*rX  (LL  18*").  The  story  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Fublicaa  seems  rather  an  instance  than  a  metaphor* 
But  vs.^*  (*'  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself/'  etc.)  justifies  vs/  in 
calling  it  a  '*  parable/'  The  parabolic  action  stands  as  a  figure  for 
God*s  approval  of  all  true  humility  and  penitence  and  his  disapproval 
of  all  spiritual  pride. 

IV.  Two  Tables  comparinc  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  Jesus,  and 

Paul. 

Making  a  list  of  metaphors,  with  deductions  and  additions  along 
the  lines  indicated,  we  find  the  largest  number  in  Luke,  who  seems 
to  have  about  iz8*  Mark  has  less  than  half  as  many,  that  is,  about 
51,  of  which  8  do  not  occur  in  Luke,  Matthew,  however,  has 
about  116,  28  of  which  are  not  found  in  either  Mark  or  Luke^  The 
total  number  of  separate  comparisans,  then,  given  in  all  three  Synop- 
tics as  uttered  by  Jesus  appears  to  be  about  i^S  -f-  S  +  aS,  or  164 
in  all.  So  large  a  number  of  comparisons  would  seem  to  do  away 
at  once  with  the  suspicion  that  their  power  is  owing  to  narrowness 
of  range.  Yet  the  possibility  remains  that  there  may  have  beea 
counted  as  separate  comparisons  a  large  number  of  variations  of  the 
same  imagery.  I  have  therefore  made  a  table  in  paj^allel  columns 
showing  the  tropes  or  comparisons  in  the  twenty- seven  chapters  of 
the  Deutero-lsaiah ;  those  of  Jesus  from  the  Synoptists;  and  those 
of  Paul  in  the  four  epistles,  Romans,  i  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Gala- 
tians.  The  aim  in  doing  this  has  been  to  secure  a  somewhat  similar 
bulk  of  matter  from  the  noblest  rhetorical  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  and  from  the  writings  of  the  great  apostle,  and  to 
compare  a  list  of  metaphors  exhaustively  made  from  eaeh  of  the  two 
with  the  list  from  the  Synoptics.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  three 
sections  represent  wide  differences  in  mental  processes,  in  truths  to 
be  conveyed,  in  personal  character,  and  in  epoch  and  environment ; 
but  as  all  metaphorical  language  has  a  physical  basis,  we  may  for  our 
present  purix)se  neglect  all  these  differences,  and  arrange  the  images 
in  a  purely  physical  or  natural  order.  The  one  I  have  adopted 
classifies  them  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  Inanimate  nature, 
(2)  animals,  (3)  the  human  body,  (4)  family  relations,  (5)  social 
customs,  etc.,  (6)  building,  (7)  agriculture,  (8)  business  or  occu- 
pation, (9)  political,  governmental,  and  judicial,  (10)  military, 
(11)  references  to  existing  scripture.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  in 
estimating  bulk  I  have  used  an  Oxford  minion  octavo  English  Bible 
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in  the  Revised  Version.  Of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  Luke  there  arc 
about  1732  lines,  or  about  12^'^  double-column  pages.  The  addi- 
tional matter  from  Mark  and  Matthew  increases  the  amount  to  about 
17^  or  18  pages.  The  Deutero-Isaiah  contains  about  i6J^  pages  of 
the  same  size  and  type.  The  four  epistles  of  Paul  contain  a  much 
larger  quantity,  about  30  pages.  The  number  of  metaphors  in  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  is  about  300,  or  nearly  twice  the  number  Jesus  has  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  number  of  metaphors  of  Paul  in  the  four  epistles 
is  about  245,  or  just  about  one  and  one-half  times  those  of  Jesus  in 
the  Synoptics.  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  taking  a  much  less  bulk 
of  the  Deutero-Isaiali  than  of  Jesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  feared  to  do  injustice  to  Paul  by  omitting  the 
matter  in  any  one  cf  his  four  great  epistles.  The  discrepancy  in 
the  number  of  metaphors  taken,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  tables.  There  is  also  a  limiting 
consideration  in  Jesus'  evident  repression  of  all  fanciful  or  purely 
imaginative  elaborations. 

The  primary  object  of  these  tables  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
range  of  the  physical  bases  for  ethical  and  religious  comparison  as 
they  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  several  speakers  or  writers.  Hence 
a  second  table  is  added,  which  simply  puts  the  physical  objects  in 
parallel  columns  and  in  the  same  order,  and,  so  far  as  they  corre- 
spond, upon  the  same  horizontal  line,  thus  affording  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  image  world  of  all  three  seen  side  by  side. 


TABLE   I. 

ISAIAH.       I. 

Metaphors  of  Inanimate  Nature. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass  . .  ,  flower  of  the  field  ,  .  .  withereth  .  .  .  fadeth  "  40*-*. 

"He  bloweth  upon  them  and  they  wither"  46^*. 

"giveth  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword  '*  41 2. 

"as  the  driven  stubble  to  his  bow  "  412. 

**  I  will  open  rivers  upon  the  bare  heights  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  val- 
leys: I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water  and  the  dry  land  springs 
of  water.  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cerlar,  the  acacia  tree,  and  the 
myrtle  and  the  oil  tree:  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  the  pine,  and 
the  box  tree  together."  4i^^*'-. 

"their  molten  images  are  wind  and  confusion"  41^. 

"a bruised  reed  will  he  not  break  "  42^ 

"  for  a  light  of  the  gentiles  "  42**.  "  make  darkness  light  "  42^*. 

"and  crooked  places  straight"  42^^  (governmental). 
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"  there  h  no  rock  *'  44** 

«  as  a  thick  cloud,  ihy  transgressions  "  44"^. 

**  sing,  O  yc  heavens  "  44**.  *'  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  "  44^, 

**  break  forth  into  ^ingiitg^  ye  mountain^ ''  44**. 

"d  forest  and  evcty  Iree*^  44^* 

*•  make  the  rugged  place*  plain  "  45^;   see  42"  »fld  40*. 

**  treasures  of  darkness  aDtl  hklder)  riches  of  secret  places  '*  45** 

**  drop  down^  ye  heavens  .  ,  ,  kt  the  skie$  pour  dowa ,  * .  kt  the  cardi  Qp€n  "  4Sf< 

'*  peace  as  a  river  "  48*^ 

**  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  lea  "  48'". 

*'  lieed  as  the  sand  ,  .  .  grains  thereof"  48^^ 

**  thetn  that  are  in  darkness  "  49*.  **  heat  nor  sun  "  49*^* 

"  Sing,  O  heavens,  be  joyous^  O  emrth  ,  , ,  O  mauntasns  "  49", 

"  the  waves  thereof  roar  **  (animal)  51**. 

*'  sing  together^  ye  waste  places  **  52*^       "  the  mountains  shall  depart "  J4"* 

'*  a£  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  "  55*, 

"  rain  come  down  .  ,  .  the  stjow  '*  55*'^ 

**  maketh  the  earth  brine  forth  ^^^^  ^*^'^  *'  55^*** 

"the  ttioumaim-i  and  the  hills  .  .  .  singing  "  55^. 

**  trees  shall  cbp  their  hands  "  55*^. 

"  thom  *  .  *  fir  tree  .  *  .  hricr  *  .  .  myrtle  tree  **  55**. 

'*wind  shall  take  them  "  571*.  "  wicked, like  the  troubled  sea"  57^ 

"thy  light  break  foe  I  h  as  the  morning  .  .  *  spring  forth  '*  58** 

"light  shall  rise  in  darkness '*  58*", 

'*  a  watered  garden  ,  *  *  a  spring  of  water  "  58^^ 

"  look  fur  light  .  , .  darkness  "  59*,  **  a  rushing  stream  "  5^^*, 

**  rising  of  the  sun  **  59I*  **  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  '*  6o^, 

•*  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth  .  .  .  shall  arise  upon  thee  "  to-^. 

"fly  as  a  cloud  "  60*.  "  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud  "  61^^. 

"  an  everlasting  light  '*  60''  "  mountains  flow  down  "  64*-  ^' 

"  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil "  64^. 

"create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth"  65'^  (scripture  ref.). 

"peace  like  a  river"  66'-^.  "an  overflowing  stream"  66^^. 

"  your  bones  shall  flourish  like  the  tender  grass  "  66^*. 

"his  chariots  shall  be  like  the  whirlwind  "  66^^. 

"  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  "  66'^-. 

JESUS.       I. 
Metaphors  of  Inanimate  Nature, 

"salt  of  the  earth"  Mt.  5^'^ 

"  clothe  grass  of  the  field  "  Mt.  G*^^  Lk.  I2^^  -^ 

"the  rock,  the  rain,  the  floods,  the  wind"  Mt.  7^. 

"darkness  and  light"  Mt.  10^*'. 

"a  reed  shaken  .  .  .  wind"  Mt.  ll"  Lk.  7^*. 

"tree  good,  fruit  good  "  Mt.  I2^\ 

"a  sign  from  heaven  .  .  .  heaven  is  red  and  lowering"  Mt.  16'. 

"say  to  this  mountain"  Mt.  17-'. 
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"lay  to  this  mountain  "  Mt.  21^^  Mk.  II*'. 

••lightning"  Mt.  24*'  Lk.  17**.  "fig-tree"  Mt.  24«  Mk.  I3«  Lk.  ai» 

**  salted  . .  .  have  salt  in  yourselves  "  Mk.  9^*. 

**  earthquake,  famine  "  Mk.  13*.  "  good  tree  .  .  .  corrupt  fruit  **  Lk.  6*'. 

••  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  "  Lk.  lo^. 

"to  cast  fire  (firebrand)  upon  the  earth "  Lk.  13*^. 

"  cloud,  shower  . .  .  south  wind,  heat"  Lk.  12**  (political  sky). 

"salt .  .  .  savour"  Lk.  14**  "The  stones  will  cry  out "  Lk.  19*0. 

"  stone  .  .  .  shall  scatter  him  as  dust "  Lk.  20^',  see  O.  T. 

"  this  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  "  Lk.  22**. 

"  green  tree  ...  dry  "  Lk.  23*^ 

PAUL.      I. 

Metaphors  of  Inanimate  Nature. 

"  senseless  heart  was  darkened  "  Rom.  i*^. 

"the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand"  Rom.  13^*. 

"  celestial  bodies  .  .  .  bodies  terrestrial,  sun,  moon,  stars,  star  "  I  Cor.  15*®, 

"  light  shine  out  of  darkness  . . .  light "  2  Cor.  4^. 


ISAUH.      2. 

Animals. 


"  he  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  lambs,  those  that  give  suck  "  40^^. 

"  inhabitants  ...  as  grasshoppers  "  40*^.   "  snared  in  holes  "  42'-^. 

"  mount  up  as  eagles  "  40*^  "  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east  "  46*^ 

"thou  worm,  Jacob"  41**.  "they  shall  feed  .  .  .  pasture"  49*. 

"moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment "  51^. 

"  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool "  51^. 

"  as  an  antelupe  in  a  net "  51**.  "  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  "  53*. 

"  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  "  53^. 

"  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb  "  53^. 

••  gathercth  the  outcasts  "  56^. 

"  all  ye  beasts  of  the  field,  devour  ...  his  watchmen  are  blind  "  56^  ^^ 

"  they  are  all  dumb  dogs  .  .  .  bark  .  .  .  slumber  ...  arc  greedy  "  56^'^- ". 

"  I  will  feed  thee"  58^*.  "roar  like  l)ears"  59". 

"  hatch  adder's  eggs "  59*.  "  mourn  like  doves  "  59^^ 

**  weave  the  spider's  web  "  59*.  "  flocks  be  gathered  "  60'. 

"  as  doves  to  their  windows  "  60*. 

"  suck  the  milk  of  the  nations  .  .  .  breast  of  kings  "  60*^ 

"as  a  horse"  63". 

"  as  the  cattle  that  go  down  into  the  valley  "  63^*. 

"  wolf  and  Iamb  .  . .  lion  ...  ox  "  65"-^.     "  their  worm  shall  not  die  "  66^. 
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JESUS.      2. 

Animals. 

"  holy  unto  the  dogs^'  Ml  7**  **p«arU  before  the  s^A-ijie  *'  Ml.  /. 

**  thcep^s  dulhing  .  ,  .  ravemng  wt>|ve»  "  Mt.  7^*. 

"  *bcep  in  raidst  of  wolves  "  Ml.  10** ;   Lk.  lO*,  **  Umbs.  ** 

"sheep  into  m  pit  .  .  .  man'*  ML  ja",       "vipers"  Mt.  la", 

"laat  Rhetp  of  hon*e  uf  Isracr'  Mt.  15^'. 

*' children'!  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  ^/ogs  "  Mt.  15"  Mk*  f^. 

<'*n  hundred  ahe^p  "  Mt.  18*=  Lk.  1 5*. 

*'c*mel . , .  needless  eye"  Mt,  19^  Mk.  lo^*  Lk,  ig^, 

"Strain  out  the  gnat  nnd  swallow  caitiel  "   Mt.  23^*, 

"serpents  . .  .  vipers  *'  Mt.  33** i  "serpents  and  scorpions  *'  Lk.  lo**. 

**  hen  .  . ,  chickens"  ML  2f^  Lit.  r^**, 

"  ciLn:^e  . .  *  eagles  "  Mt.  24^.  "  sheep  . .  .  goats  "  Mt.  25**. 

**  sheep  of  ftock  scattered"  ML  26^  Mk.  14^^, 

"fear  not,  Hitle  ftuck  ''  Lk.  12**.  "an  as*  or  an  ox  into  a  well"  Lk.  14'. 

**»ay  to  that  fox  "  IJt.  13*^*  "  day  come  as  a  snare"  Lk.  2J**- 

(fob  Mt.  7^*0 

FAUL.      2. 

A>IMAI.S. 

"  who  feedeth  a  flock  and  ealelh  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  **   I  Cor.  9^. 

"ox"  I  Cor,  9*, 

"  be  not  uncquiUy  yoked  ^iih  unbebfvers  "  a  Cor.  6'*  (cf.  Gal.  5^), 


ISAIAH. 


Metaphors  of  the  Body. 

'  hollow  of  his  hand  "  40^^.  "  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint  "  40*^ 

*  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary  "  40^^    "  keep  silence  before  me,  O  islands  "  41^ 
•with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness"  4ii'\ 

'I  will  hold  thy  right  liaiul  "  41^^*.  "like  a  travailing  woman"  42^*. 

'to  open  the  l)lin(l  eyes"  42^.  "  I  will  l)ring  the  blind"  42^*. 

'  look,  ye  blind Who  is  l)lind  ?  "  42>»<- 1^. 

*  Hear,  ye  deaf .  .  ."  42'^*  '•■. 

'  Who  is  blind?     .  .  .  blind  "  42^^-  '^  (his  ears  are  open,  l)ut  he  heareth  not). 

*  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east  "  43"''. 
'bring  f»)rth  the  blind  ]K'ople  that  have  eyes"  43''. 

'and  the  ^\KL^{  that  have  ears"  43^.  "he  feedeth  on  ashes"  44'\ 

'he  hath  shut  their  eyes"  44'**.  "I  will  luose  tlu-  loins  of  kings"  45^ 

'a  lie  in  my  right  hand"  44'-'^.  "I  will  gird  ihee  "  45''. 

•even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you"  46*. 
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'  which  have  been  borne  by  mc  from  the  b«Uy  .  ,  ,  womb  *'  46^  (family)  1  cf*  45^'^' 
"  thy  neck  i*  an  iron  si  tic*  and  thy  brow  brais  "  48^* 
"  from  of  old  thine  ear  w^s  nut  opened  ''  ^S*. 

-  cul  thee  tini  (v(f  "  48".  "  shadow  of  hi>  hand  '*  4/g^, 

**  womb  .  ,  ,  bowels  of  my  raother  "  49^    **  from  the  womb  "  49*, 
*■*  hunger  nur  thirst  '*  49*'^ 

"  clothe  thee  ♦  ,  .  an  ornament .  .  ,  like  a  bride  '*  4^**  (social  custom). 
•'  clotb*3  the  beavcn!t  with  blackness  .  ,  ,  sackcloth  "  50*. 
"  tongue  "  50*,  "  car  to  hear  "50*. 

"  my  cheeks  (to  them  that  plucked  ofl  the  hair)  '*  5C^, 
"shame  and  spitting"*  50^ 
**  mine  arms  shall  judge  the  peoples  '*  51^. 

*'  awake  "  51'  51  ^'  52^  "words  in  thy  mouth"  $1^ 

"  shadow  of  mine  hands  *'  51'*. 

'*  put  on  thy  strength  .  ,  ,  bcnuUful  garmentSt  dust,  sit  thee  down  "  52^ 
"  hath  made  bare  hi*  holy  arm  "  52"'*        "sing^  O  barren  '*  54I, 
'*  visage  was  so  marred  "  52^*,  **  every  tongue  *^  54 ^^ 

"  arm  of  the  Lord  "  53'.  "  eftt  that  whkh  is  good . , .  fatness  "  55* 

*' shall  run  unto  thee  *'  55*, 

*»tet  the  etinuch  say  -  ,  .  sons  and  daughters"  S^^^* 

"  fruit  of  the  lips"  571*.  "  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened'*  59^ 

•♦satisfy  thy  soul  in  dry  places"  $S^K        "  his  ear,  heavy  **  59*^ 
"concrive  miichrcf,  bring  foi 
*•  their  feel  run  to  evil  "  59". 
'*  grope,  like  blind,  no  eyes,  stumble  .  ,  ,  dead  men  "  59^^, 
**  righteousness  stand eth  afar  off*  truth  is  falkn  in  the  street  **  59**. 
"  uprightness  cannot  enter  '*  59*^  **  bis  own  arm  "  59^*. 

"(garmentjs  of)  vengeance  for  clothing"  59 '^» 

"A  garland  for  ashes  "  61"*-  "the  garment  of  praise  "  61'. 

"he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  g^arments  of  salvation ''  61*1 
■^a  robe  of  righteousness"  61***,  "a  polluted  garment"  64*, 

*'haih  sworn  by  his  right  hand  ,  ,  .  arm  of  his  strength  "  62*. 
"  ray  servants  shall  eat  ...  ye  be  hungry  ,  , ,  drink  , ,  ,  be  thirsty  "  65^*. 
*<  an  infant  of  days,  an  old  man  '*  65*^. 
** before  she  travaileth  she  brought  forth  .  .  »  pain  "  66L 
•*Zioa  travaileth  . ,  .  brought  forth  her  children"  66*. 
'•breasts  of  her  consolation"  66' L 

JESUS.      3. 

Mtiapk&n  ij/  ih€  BoDYi 

"  hunger  and  thirst  "  Mt-  s«.  J  "right  cheek  , .  .  other  also"  Mt  5>». 

"  right  eye  ,  ,  .  stumble  "  Mt,  5»,  t  **  coat,  cloke,  mile  "  ;    Lk.  6^,  "  goods*" 

**  right  hand  . . .  stumble  "  Mt.  5*'  Mk.  9".  "  left  hand  know  ,  . .  right "  Mt.  6*. 
"mote  - ,  ,  beam  in  thine  eye*'  Mt,  7^  Lk,  6**. 

"dead  bury  dead"  ML  8*^*  Lk.  9*^.  "sleet>eth  "  Mt.  9«  Mk.  5"»  Lk,  ^. 

"dust  of  your  feel"  Mt.  10^*, 

(  "stumbling"  Mt.  Il«  Lk.  /«  £71  Mt.  l^^  2^^*^  Mk.  9« 
t  **itiuDbling<block  '*  Mt,  16^,  *'  faU  on  this  stone  "  Mt.  21**. 
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"cifi  to  hcar*^  Mt  1 1^*  Mk.  4^^  Lk.  S". 

*'inio  the  ttiouth;*  dige^ntbn  Mu  J5^*tJ^>j  Mk.  7l^"^  omits  **  mutith-" 

"  blind  guide  the  bltnej  *•  Ml  15^^,  **  blind  guide*  "  Ml  2^^"^  *<  Lk.  &», 

"flesh  And  blood  bflth  nut  Tc:vealed  it"  Mt,  1 6", 

"Uste  of  death"  Mt.  i^  Mk-  9I  Lk.  9>^^ 

« lose  life  for  my  sake  "  ML  16^  Mk.  S^  Lk  9^*. 

*'if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot . .  .  aliimble"  Ml  1 8*  Mk.  ^. 

"and  if  iMm:  eye'*  ML  i8»  Mk.  g*\         "cunucbs*"  ML  19I*. 

"live  by  bread"  Lk.  4*. 

"clothed  iti  soft  raiaiifnt  "   Ml  M*  Lk.  7^. 

*■  siok  into  your  ears  *'  Lk.  9**. 

'*  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  aee  the  things  "  Lk,  10^, 

'*  arrayed  , , .  clothed  '*  ML  6"^  Lk.  i^**,    "  not  a  hair  of  your  head  *'  Lk.  2i» 

"  be  clothed  wjth  power  from  on  htgb  "  Lk*  24*^ 

PAUL.       5. 

MtiQph^rx  &f  Ihf  Body* 

"  who  hold  (down)  the  iryth  m  ''  Rom.  l^"* 

"  A  guide  of  the  blind  '*  Rom,  2^*.  "  throat  an  open  Acpukhre  "  Rom,  3", 

"walk  in  the  stepa  of  that  faith  "  Roqq,  4^=. 

•*  we  who  died  to  sin  "  Roro*  6^, 

"were  buried  with  him  ,  .  /*  etc.  Roro.  ^K 

"  aa  alive  from  the  dead  "  Rom.  6". 

"  having  died  to  that  wherein  "   Rom.  J*, 

"  I  waa  alive  apart  ♦  ,  ♦  1  died  *'  Rom.  7** 

••good  become  death  unto  me"  Roni>  7^, 

"  Christ  in  you  .  .  .  body  is  dead  "  Rom.  8^^ 

"  Walk  not  after  the  flesh  "  Rom.  8*. 

"  If  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  your  body  "  Rom.  8^'. 

"groan  within  ourselves"  Rom.  8**;   cf.  "creation  groaneth,"  and  82^,  "groan- 

ings." 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death  "  Rom.  8^. 
"stumbled  at  stone  of  stumbling"   Rom.  g^^. 
"stumble  that  they  might  fall?"  Rom.  ii^^ 
"many  members  in  one  body"  Rom.  12*. 
"coals  of  fire  upon  his  head"   Rom.  I2'^\ 
"  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep"   Rom.  13^^ 
"put  a  stumbling-block  in  his  brother's  way"   Rom.  14^'. 
"do  anything  wherein'  thy  brother  stumhleth  "   Rom.  1421. 
"  occasions  of  stumbling  "   Rom.  16^"^. 
"unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block  "  i  Cor.  1-^. 
"who  among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  the  man" 

I  Cor.  2^^ 
"  your  bodies  are  members  of  Christ "   i  Cor.  6^^. 
"so  let  him  walk  "   i  Cor.  7^". 

"become  a  stumblinj:j-block  to  the  weak  "   I  Cor.  8^. 
"  meat  make  my  brother  to  stumble  "   I  Cor.  8^^ 
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**  run  in  a  race,  prize,  games,  crown,  fight,  beat  the  air,  buffet "  I  Cor.  9**^. 

**  baptized  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  "  i  Cor.  10^. 

"thinketh  he  standeth"  i  Cor.  10^2. 

••  give  no  occasion  of  stumbling  "  I  Cor.  lo**. 

*'  body,  feet,  ear,  eye,  hearing,  smelling,  eye,  hand,  head,  feet,  uncomely  parts " 

I  Cor.  i2Wff. 
"baptized,  bond  or  free,  drink"  I  Cor.  12". 
"they  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  "  i  Cor.  15^*. 
"fought  with  beasts"  I  Cor.  15M. 
"awake  (out  of  drunkenness)  righteously"  i  Cor.  I5'*. 
"put  on  incorruptiun "  i  Cor.  15**. 

"death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory"  (military?)  i  Cor.  15**. 
"sting  of  death  is  sin  "  i  Cor.  15**. 
"  swallowed  up  with  his  overmuch  sorrow  "  2  Cor.  2^. 
"  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  "  2  Cor.  4*. 
"  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  ...  a  building  from  God  . . .  longing  to  be  clothed 

upon  with  our  habitation  .  .  .  naked,  mortal,  swallowed  up  "  2  Cor.  5^-*. 
"  giving  no  occasion  of  stumbling  "  2  Cor.  6'. 
"  as  dying  and  behold  we  live  "  2  Cor.  6*. 
"though  we  walk  in  the  flesh"  (war)  2  Cor.  io«. 

"  who  is  made  to  stumble  ?  "  2  Cor.  1 1^^.    "  be  running  or  had  run  in  vain  "  Gal.  2*. 
"a  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  2  Cor.  I2^  "walked  not  uprightly"  Gal.  2". 

"died  unto  the  law"  Gal.  i^K 

**  (crucified  with  Christ  and)  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live  "  Gal.  2^, 
"(my  little  children)  of  whom  I  am  again  in  travail"  Gal.  4^^;  cf.  Rom.  8^. 
"ye  were  running  well"  Gal.  5^. 
"  stumbling-block  of  the  cross  "  Gal.  5". 
"cut  themselves  off  "  (or  mutilate)  Gal.  5^2, 
"walk"  Gal.  5Ws=»6W 
"bear  ye  one  another's  burdens"  Gal.  6^, 
•*  bear  his  own  burden  "  Gal.  6*.  "  God  is  not  mocked  "  Gal.  6^ 


ISAIAH.     4. 
Family  Relations. 


"woe  unto  him  that  saith  to  a  father  *  what  begettest  thou? ' "  45^^ 

"or  to  a  woman  *  with  what  Iravailest  thou? '  "  45^'';   body,  cf.  Gal.  4^^ 

**!  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow  .  .  .  loss  of  children  "  47^. 

"  her  sucking  child  "  49^*. 

"taketh  her  by  the  hand  of  all  the  sons"  51^8. 

"thy  widowhood  "  54*. 

"is  thine  husband,  .  .  .  redeemer  ...  as  a  wife "  54*. 

"sons  of  the  sorceress  .  .  .  adulterer  .  .  .  whore  "  57', 

"children  of  transgression,  a  seed  of  falsehood  "  57*. 

"  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken  .  .  .  Desolate  "  62*-  *. 
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"thott  »b*H  be  cutk-fj  flephiiiiah  .  ,  ,  Beulah*'  6a^^* 

"  fof  aa  a  young  main  marricth  «  v^irgin,  as  the  bridegroom  rtjoicetli  o«r  Ibc 

briiJc"  6^*\ 
"  Ihdu  art  our  father  '*  63*r  "  ye  ahaU  ftuck  (thereof )  "  66^, 

"ihou  art  oaf  ffttbcr  "  64^  "  ye  shaU  be  borne  upon  the  side  "  66*** 

** dandled  upi>n  ibe  knee*"  66^*. 
'*  as  one  whom  hii  mother  comforteth ''  66^f 


JESUS.     4. 

Familv  Rju^-no^s, 

•Wiicm  sbdl  aik  a  loaf .  .  .  slonc  "  Mu  f  «•, 
*l|tt  8on  shall  a!f»k  a  lifth  *  .  .  ficrjXMTt  **  Mt.  7*'  ^**, 

*  cbildren,  how  mucb  more  ,  .  .  father  which  ii  in  heaven?**  ML  7", 

*  didst  reveal  them  uiilo  babeu  "  Mt,  J  I**. 

•behold,  mother  and  brethren"  Mt*  J2«  Mk.  3**;  Lk.  &K  "these  which  heir." 

**  little  child'*  Ml  183. 

-stiffcrihe  lillk  childten;  for  of  such  "  Mt.  19"  Mk.  ro^^. 

'ftrst shall  be  ^enanl  "  Ml.  26»^  Mk.  10^.  «, 

'<out  of  the  muuth  of  babct  and  sucklings'*  Mt.  It^K 

"  man  bad  two  swna  .  *  *  vineyard  "  Mt.  21*. 

"  evil  servant  *'  Mt.  24**. 

'*  house,  brethren,  sisters,  mothct,  father,  children, land,  hundred  fold'*  Mk.  H^j 

cf,  Mt.  19=»  I.k,  iP^\  "  wife.'' 
^*  man  soioummg  . »  .  commanded  porter  "  Mk.  I  J**, 

*  babes'*  lit.  lo^i.  **two  sons  »  ,  *  *Kive  me'  '*  Lk,  15". 

'  neighbor  untu  him  that  fell  '*  Lk.  IO».    *'  receive  .  ,  .  aa  a  liulc  chitd  ''  iJk.  lP\ 


PAUL.      4. 

Family  Relations. 

*  a  teacher  of  babes  "  Rom.  2-'. 

'  a  woman  that  hath  a  hus!)an'l "   Rom.  7^. 

*  children  of  God  "   Rom.  8»'\ 

*  heirs  of  Go  1  anil  joint-heirs  with  C  hrist  "   Rom.  8^\ 

*  first-liorn  anionj^  many  bretliren  "    Rom.  8-**-*. 

*  children  of  the  flesh  .  .  .  u{  God  ...  of  the  promise  ' 


"as  unto  babes  in  Christ"    i  Gor.  ;^ 


l)eh 


Rom.  9^. 
vel  children  ' 
I  Cor.  4!^. 


I  Cor.  4I*. 


'ten  thousand  tutors  ...  not  many  fathers  fhegat)  ' 

'  come  unto  you  with  a  rod?"    I  Cor.  4''^ 

'  when  I  was  a  chiM  I  spake  as  a  child  "   I  Cor.  13^'. 

*  be  not  children  in  mind"    i  Cor.  14'^';    cf.  Gal.  4'^ 
'corruption  inherit  incorrujni'  n  "    i  Cor.  15^*". 

*  I  speak  as  unto  my  children  "   2  Cor.  ( ^'K 

'children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents"   2  Cor.  12^^. 
'hath  been  our  tutor"   Clal.  y^^''  (cf.  I  Cor.  4^^  Ruin.  2-'). 

*  no  longer  under  a  tutor  "  Gal.  3-'*  -^ 
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'  heira  aecorfling  lo  prqtniae"  Gal.  3^  (cf*  I  Cor,  15^-*  (su/ra)  and  Rom,  4^"), 

*  receive  llie  ad«fptic«j  of  §om  **  Gal.  4*,    "  my  litlk  children  ^*  Gal  4**- 

*  the  bQiMwhold  gf  failh  "  Gal.  6^^ 


ISAIAH.      5. 

Mttaphors  af  SoaAL  Customs, 

**  Lebanon  is  not  sufBcicnt  to  burn,  nor  the  beasts  Tor  a  burnt  offering  *^  40^*^. 

**  the  tic!iLvcti&  as  a  curtain  ,  ,  .  as  a  tent  "  ^t^^ 

**a  dimly  burning  wick  will  he  not  quench**  41". 

"  itnetched  forth  (the  heavens)  "  42*,        "  quenched  a&  a  wick  "  43"* 

'•lift  up  (Iheif  voice)  **  42*^.  **  who  hath  fashioned  a  god*'  44''^. 

"  itrctclwrd  forth  the  heavens  alone  "  44^*. 

'*  I  have  called  ihec  by  ihy  name,  1  have  iUTnamcd  thec*^  45^, 

♦♦itfctthcd  forth  the  heavens**  45^ 

*•  Bel  bowel  h  dow  ti,  Nebo  stifOpcth  **  46^, 

"lycb  as  lavish  gold  out  *>f  the  bag,  silver*  balance,  goldijuith,  god"  46*, 

'*  my  salvation  shall  not  lai^ry  "  46'** 

"«1  in  the  dust,  O  virgin  daughter,  millstones,  meal,  veil,  tratn^'*  etc,  47^ 'v 

"they  shall  be  as  stubble;   the  fire  burn  them  **  47^*. 

"  ptiwer  of  the  flame  ...  not  tQ  warm  at,  nor  to  sit  lie  fore  "  47". 

••»  light  to  the  gentiles"  49P.  '*set  my  fact^  like  a  Bint  "  50^. 

*■  wai  old  as  a  garment  . ,  .  the  molh  ^'  50^ 

■*(TOck  whence  ye  were  hewn),  pit  whence  ye  were  digged  "   K^tK 


"like  smoke"  5l*» 

"'wax  old  like  a  garment  "  51*. 


"for  a  light"  51*. 

"wail  for  me  .  * .  mine  arm**  51'. 

**druiik  the  cup  of  his  fury  ,  * ,  bowl  of  the  cup  of  staggering  '*  51". 

** drunken,  but  not  with  wine'*  51^*. 

"cup  of  staggering,  cup  of  my  fury*'  51^. 

"how  down  "  5 1 ».  »  rest  in  their  beds  "  ^f, 

*  hast  enUrgted  thy  l>ed  **  57*. 

"that  mbabiteth  eternity  . , .  dwell  tn  *'  57I*. 

"takeaway  ibe  yoke"  58» 

"the  pnitinf  forth  of  the  finger  *'  58*. 

"  IS  «  bfideg:EOOin  decketb  ...  as  a  bride  "  61^ 

"Deiibier  ihill  th;Kir  6re  be  quenched  **  66^. 


JlStfS.     5. 

M£taph&r$  if  Social  Cl^stoms, 

Ml,  5I*. 

Mt.6"Lk,  ii» 

.opened"  Mt.  7^  »  Lk.  II*, 


"  tight  oTiKe  world 

"•lunp  of  the  body  .  . ,  eye  *  Mt.  6"  Lk,  1 1». 
«itek._fi(id''  Mt.  7^«Lk.  it*  ** knock 

"^coi&e  from  eait,  and  west,  and  recline**  Ml  8**. 
**0fller  darkness,  weeping,  and  gnashing*'  Ml.  S**  2a**. 
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**  foni  of  bridechamber  moiirii .  .  ,  fast  "  Ml.  9**  Mk.  i^*  Lk.  5**- 

*■  undressed  clath  on  old  garment*'  Mt,  s?**  ^'  Mk.  a^^;  "cat  neir  ga^mieots^' 

Lk.  s« 
"new  ^^nc  into  old  tkius'*  Mt,  9"  Lk,  s^  Mk.  ^, 
"diildrtn  in  mafkct-jiilact"  Ml.  ii^^  Lk.,  7**. 
"vokea^d  bur  Jen  **  Mt.  n^  IJt.  ii« 
"lemveo  which  a  woman  look  and  hid  **  Mt.  i  J**  Lk.  1 3**. 
"leaven  of  Pharkeea  "  Mt.  16*  Mk,  «"  Lk.  I2». 

"bind  on  earth  '^  Ml.  i6w  iS^*.  -^dimk  ihe  cup"  Mt.  ao»  ML  iq^. 

**a  king  , .  .  marriage!  fcjaat  "  Mt*  2±';   "  wedding-garment  *^  23*** 
"  bind  heavy  burdens  "  Ml  25*. 
"outside  of  cup  anJ  pktter  "  Mu  2J^  Lk.  i  [*^ 

"  whked  tepukhret ''  Mt.  aj-^'.  "  tombs  h hich  appear  not "  Lk.  u**, 

**  ten  virgin*  ,  , ,  lamps  *'   Mt.  25^. 
"took  bfci4  body"  Ml.  26*  Mk.  r4»  Lk,  22^^ 
'^  wUI  not  eai  it  unul "  Lk.  22^*. 
»*  took  a  cup,  my  blood  ''  Mu  26^  Mk.  H**^*** 
"  drink  it  new  '*  Mt.  2*^. 

"let  this  cup  pass^'  Mu  26»^  Mk,  14";  ** remove  "  Lk.  22*s„ 
"except  1  drink  W  Mt.  26*2, 

'*  lamp  , . .  under  bushel,  bed, ...  not  on  stand  "  Mk-  4*1  Lk.  S«;  Lk.  1 1«  "  cdlir.*" 
"  adulterows  "  Mk.  S«. 

»*  liaptiim  that  I  am  baptized  with  '*  Mk.  io*»  125\ 
**  for  alms  the  things  within  "  Lk*  1 1*\ 
'* loins  girded  about  and  lamps  burning*'  Lk,  12**. 
"men  looking  for  their  lord  .  .  .  marriage  feast  '*  Lk.  I2**, 
"in  what  hour  the  thief  was  coming  "  Lk,  12®'  Mt,  24**. 
"den  of  robbers*"  Mt.  21 '3. 

"  servant  .  .  .  lord  .  .  .  shall  be  beaten  "  Lk.  1 2*''. 

"  Satan  hath  bound  "  Lk.  I3»«.  "  Marriage  feast . .  .  chief  seat  "  Lk.  14'. 

"when  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper  .  .  .  poor"  Lk.  14^'*. 
"a  certain  man  made  a  great  supper  "  Lk.  14*^ 
"lose  piece  of  silver  .  .  .  candle  .  .  .  sweep"  Lk.  15^®. 
"rich  man  and  Lazarus"   Lk.  16^^. 

"servant  ploughing  or  keeping  sheep  ...  sit  down"  Lk.  17^. 
"two  men,  temple,  to  pray,  Pharisee  and  publican"  Lk.  17^'^. 
"  purse,  wallet "  Lk.  22*^ 

PAUL.      5. 

Metnphors  of  S<JCiAL  Customs. 

"written  in  their  hearts"   Rom.  2^^. 

"a  light  of  them  that  are  in  darkness"   Rom.  2^^. 

"the  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature  judge  thee?"  Rom.  2^^. 

"a  Jew  .  .  .  inwardly;  and  circumcision  ...  of  the  heart  "   Rom.  2"^. 

"hope  putteth  not  to  shame"   Rom.  5^. 

"  in  me  .  .  .  dwelleth  no  good  thing"  Rom.  7^®. 

"  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him  "   Rom.  9^-. 

"  if  their  fall  is  the  riches  of  the  world  .  .  .  riches  "  Rom.  Ii^'-. 
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«  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  "  Rom.  1 1»     «*  filth  . . .  offecouring  "  i  Cor.  4^*. 

**  a  Uttlf  leaven,  purge  a  new  lump,  keep  the  feast,  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 

and  truth  "  I  Cor.  5*  GaL  5*. 
**  no  company  with  fornicators  "  I  Cor.  5*. 
"  ye  were  washed  "  i  Cor.  6^^. 

**  cannot  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils,  table  **  i  Cor.  10^^. 
"pipe,  harp,  trumpet"  I  Cor.  14^ 
**  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world  "  I  Cor.  14^^. 

*•  weighed  down  exceedingly  "  2  Cor.  i*.    "  and  anointed  us,  is  God  "  2  Cor.  i=". 
"  ye  are  our  epistles  . .  .  ink  . . .  tables  that  are  hearts  "  2  Cor.  3^. 
"who  put  a  veil  upon  his  face"  2  Cor.  3!*;  "veil  unlifted,  taken  away"  15". 
"  if  our  gospel  is  veiled  . .  .  veiled  "  2  Cor.  4*. 
"  thb  treasure,  earthen  vessels  "  2  Cor.  4^. 

"  bearing  about "  2  Cor.  4^*^.  "  I  overflow  with  joy  "  2  Cor.  7*. 

"a  godly  jealousy:  for  I  espoused  you  to  one  husband  . .  .  virgin  "  2  Cor.  ii'. 
"  strength  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  "  (Gr.  spread  tabernacle  over  me)  2  Cor.  12*. 
"  I  was  not  a  burden  to  you  "  2  Cor.  12^  ^*. 
"  openly  set  forth  crucified  "  GaL  3^. 


ISAIAH.      6. 
Buildings. 


*  to  open  the  doors  before  him  . .  .  gates  "  45*. 

"  doors  of  brass  .  . .  bars  of  iron  "  45^. 

"  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  "  48^*. 

"stretched  forth  the  heavens  "  51".  "  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  "51". 

"lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth"  ^1^*. 

"the  place  of  thy  tent .  .  .  curtains  . .  .  cords  .  .  .  stakes"  54*^. 

f  "set  thy  stones  in  fair  colors  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires"  .  .  . 

[  "  thy  pinnacles  of  rubies,  thy  gates  of  carbuncles  "  54^^-  ^K 
« thy  gates  shall  be  open  "  60". 
"  thy  walls  Salvation  and  thy  gates  Praise  "  60^®. 
"build  the  old  wastes  .  . .  raise  up  .  .  .  repair  "  61*. 

JESUS.      6. 

Buildings. 

"by  the  narrow  gate"  Mt.  7".  "  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  "  Mt.  16^8. 

"inner  chamber,  housetop"  Mt  lo^^.     "gates  of  Hades"  Mt.  i6^». 

"keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  Mt.  16I*;  "bind  on  earth." 

"pit,  tower"  Mk.  12^. 

"  house,  digged  deep,  foundation,  rock,  flood,  stream  "  Mt.  j'^  Lk.  6*^. 

"key  of  knowledge:  ye  entered  not"  Lk.  11^2^ 

"strive  to  enter  in  by  narrow  door"  Lk.  13'^. 

"house  desolate"  Lk.  138*  Mt.  23**.        "build  a  tower  .  .  .  count  cost"  Lk.  142*. 

("unclean  spirit  gone  out"  Mt.  I2**). 
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PAUL.      6. 

BUILDTNGS. 

*wheTchy  we  may  cdify  one  another^'  Rom,  14^*,  also  15* 

*  not  build  upon  another  man*s  foundation  "  Rom*  1§^K 

*  1  laid  a  foundation  .  ,  ,  buildeth  .  .  .  revealed  in  fire"  I  Cor*  J*''  *^, 
'ye  are  n  temple  of  God  .  .  .  dwelleth  "   I  Cor*  3*«, 

♦your  body  is  a  IcmpJe  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  1  Cor.  6i'* 

'hut  love  edifieth'^  I  Cor.  S^ 

*if  he  IS  weak,  be  embtjldened  '*  (Gr.  be  builded  up)  i  Cor,  8'", 

*  edjficth  himself .  , ,  edifieth  the  charch/'  '*  edifying  "  I  Cor.  1 4^  *, 

*  a  great  door*  and  effectual  w  opened  "  1  Cot.  16*. 

*  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  "  2  Cor.  a^** 

*  what  agreement  bath  a  temple  of  God  **  z  Cor,  6'*. 

*for  buildiogyou  up"  2  Cor.  10".  "for  your  edifying"  2  Cor.  I2**, 

'  for  building  up  and  not  for  casting  down"  2  Cor.  13*'. 

*  are  reputed  to  be  pillars  "  Gal,  2*,         "  if  I  build  up  again  "  Gal  2**. 


ISAIAH*      7. 

Mtiaphort  &/  Agriculture* 

"  have  not  been  planted  .  *  .  been  sown,  taken  root,  wither  as  stubble  **  4fi(**t 
"  a  t>ew  sharp  threshing  inatrurocnt  having  teeth,  beat  them  small,  fan,  »calter " 

*'  pour  water  on  him  that  is  thirsty  "  44*. 

**  spring  up  among  the  grass  "  44*.  "  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  "  53'. 

"as  willows  by  the  water  courses"  44*.    "as  a  leaf"  64^. 

"plant  the  heavens"  51^^.  "wine  in  the  cluster"  65^. 

"  as  a  tender  plant  "  53^.  "as  the  days  of  a  tree  "  65*^. 


JESUS.      7. 

Metaphors  <>/ AdUicuLTURE. 

*'  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  "  Mt.  7^*^. 

"harvest  .  .  .  labourers  few"  Mt.  9^"  Lk.  10^. 

"galhcreth  not  .  .  .  scattcreth  "  Mt.  I2^\ 

"sower  to  sow  "   Mt.  13^^  Mk.  4'^  ff-  Lk.  8>'. 

"kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  .  man  that  sowed  good  seed"  Mt.  13^^ 

"grain  of  mustard  seed"   Mt.  i  V'^  Mk.  4=^^  Lk.  l^^^'K 

"every  plant  .  .  .  }>lantcd  not"   Mt.  I^''^ 

"  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  "   Mt.  i;''^  Lk.  17^. 

"bringing  forth  fruit"    Mt.  21-*^. 

"cast  seed  ujx)!!  the  earth,  .  .  .  sleep  and  rise"  Mk.  4^^^. 

"thoins  ,  .  .  tiL:;s,  l)raml)le  bush  .  .  .  grapes"   Lk.  <)**. 

"  liis  hand  to  the  plouL^h,  and  looking  back  "   Lk.  <^''^. 

"had  a  fig-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard"   Lk.  I3*\ 
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PAUL.      7. 

Metaphors  of  Agriculture. 

" hare  some  fruit  in  you "  Rom.  i".        "  what  frait  then  had  you?"  Roul  6^-  ^. 

"  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God  "  Rom.  7^  *. 

^  if  root  is  holy  so  are  branches  "  Rom.  1 1^^. 

"that  I  might  be  grafted  in"  Rom.  11";   cf.  2». 

"  I  planted,  Apollos  watered  "  I  Cor.  3*;  "  husbandry  (tilled  land)  "  f. 

**  who  planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not "  i  Cor.  9^. 

"  If  we  sowed  unto  you  .  .  .  reap  "  i  Cor.  9^^ 

"  sowest  .  .  .  bare  grain  .  .  .  wheat "  I  Cor.  1 5*^. 

"  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  "  2  Cor.  9*. 

"  He  that  supplieth  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food  "  2  Cor.  9^^ 

"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  Gal.  5-^. 

"  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  . . .  reap  "  Gal.  6";  "  in  due  season  . . .  faint  not." 


ISAIAH.      8. 

Metaphors  of  Business  or  Occupation. 

"  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  measure,  weighed  in  scales,  bal- 
ance" 40I*. 
"as  a  drop  of  a  bucket  ...  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  "  40^*. 
*•  a  potsherd  among  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  "  45*. 
"shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioned  it "  45^. 

"  I  have  refined  thee  .  .  .  silver  "  48!'^     "  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  "  48^0. 
"  which  of  my  creditors  "  50^ 
"sold  for  nought,  redeemed  without  money  "  52^. 
"  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  fire  .  .  .  bringeth  forth  a  weapon  "  54". 
"  come,  buy  .  .  .  spend  money  "  55^-  *.      "  thou,  our  potter  "  64®. 

JESUS.      8. 

Metaphors  of  Business  or  Occupation. 

"fijhers"  Mt.  4^  Mk.  I^^  "poor  in  spirit"  Mt.  5'. 

"catch  men  "  Lk.  5^0.  "  received  their  reward  "  Mt.  61^. 

"  treasures  upon  the  earth  "  Mt.  6^^ 

"whole,  physician,  sick"  Mt.  912  Lk.  5^*^  Mk.  2I". 

"Physician,  heal  thyself"  Lk.  ^.  *'out  of  his  good  treasure  "  Mt.  12**. 

"whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  "  Mt.  13^-. 

"a  treasure  hidden  in  the  field"  Mt.  I3*». 

"a  merchant  seeking  pearls"  Mt.  13**.  "a  net  cast  into  the  sea"  Mt.  13*^. 

"a  householder  which  bringeth  forth  .  .  .  new  and  old  "  Mt.  13^. 

"reckoning  . .  .  10,000  talents"  Mt.  iS^*. 

"and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven"  Mt.  19^1  Mk.  lo-^ 


laS 
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**  a  houscrholder  which  went  out  .  .  » to  hire  labourers  "  Mt.  20^. 
** household er  which  planted  a  vineyard"  (hire)  Mt*  31"*  Lk.  20^  Mk.  1 3'  (agri- 
cult  are), 
♦■man  going  into  far  country  ,  ,  ,  talents"  Mt,  25^*. 
'* shepherd*'  Mt,  25"^;  cf.  sheep.  "treasure  of  his  heart*'  Lk.  6*», 

"shepherd  "  Ml,  2^,  "a  lender  ,  .  ,  debtora"  Lk.  fK 

"guod  measure"  Lk.  6^;  cf.  Mt.  7*       "rich  toward  God*'  Lk.  tz^* 
"purses  which  wax  not  old,  treasure  in  the  heavens"  Lk,  13**, 
"  rich  man  . ,  .  siev^ard  "  Lk.  I6^ 
"  (into  a  fai  couutty  to  receive  a  kingdom)  gained  by  trading  "  IJc.  t^^  (pounda), 

PAUL*      8. 

MHiii^ri  of  Business  c?r  OOCUPATIOK. 

*'  r  am  a  debtor  both"  Rom.  t". 

"  treasurest  up  for  thyself  wrath  "  Rom.  2*. 

"  wages  of  sin  IS  death  "  Rom.  6'^.  '*  we  are  tjebtors  *'  Rom.  ^\ 

\  '* shall  the  thing  formed  say  .  .  .  potter'*  Rom.  9^  ^, 

I  "  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  unto  destruction  "  Rom.  gi*** 
"  owe  no  man  anything  save  to  love  **  Rom,  I J^. 
"  we  were  enriched  in  him  "  t  Cor,  1^. 
"  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  *'  (  Cor.  4'. 
"  already  are  ye  filled  ,  . ,  are  become  rich  **  I  Cor.  4*, 
"  ye  were  bought  with  a  price  **  i  Cor,  6^  f^^ 
"  defraud  not  one  the  other  "  i  Gir.  7*, 
"  abide  in  that  calling  wherein  he  waa  called  "  1  Car*  ^* 
"  I  have  a  stewardship  "  i  Cor.  9". 
"  the  earnest  of  the  spirit  "  2  Cor.  1^2  56. 

"corrupting  (making  merchandise  of)  the  word  of  God"  only  2  Cor.  2". 
'*  as  poor  yet  making  many  rich  "  2  Cor.  6^*^. 

"  though  rich  .  . .  became  poor  .  .  .  might  become  rich  "  2  Cor.  8*. 
"  (Titus)  my  partner  and  fellow-worker"   2  Cor.  8^. 
"ye  being  enriched  in  everything"  2  Cor.  9*^ 
"spend  and  be  spent"  2  Cor.  12^^ 


ISAIAH.       9. 

Political  or  Governmental  (am:/  Legal.) 

*  Prepare  the  way  .  .  .  make  level  a  highway  "  40-^ 

'The  isles  saw  and  feared  .  .  .  trembled  .  .  .  drew  near"  41^;   cf.  "keep  silence" 


"  Israel,  my  servant  "  41''.  "  my  servant  "  41^. 

"  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  dungeon  "  42'. 
"and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house  "  42"^. 
"  my  servant  (whom  I  have  chosen)  "  43^*^ 


**  them  Chat  are  bound  "  49". 

•*  bill  of  your  mother^^  divorcement  '*  50^, 

•*  my  ien-ant "  52". 

"  prepare  the  way,  take  up  the  stumbling-block  "  57I*, 

**  loose  the  bonds  of  wicked  ness"  5S*,     "ride  upwn  tbe  high  places"  58**, 

■  saviour  ^nd  redeemer,  Mighty  One  of  Jacob  "  60**^ 

**  crowci  of  beauty  . , .  a  royal  diadem  "  63'. 

"go  througli  the  gates,  prepare  the  way^  gather  out  the  rtotjcs,  eijsiga*^  62I*. 

^Hgtvcn  is  my  throoc,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool  '*  66*. 


JESUS*      9. 
PoUTiCAL  *r  Governmental  (and  Lbgju.), 

*  disciple,  master,  servant,  lord  *'  ML  i<^, 
"  lake  bis  crosi"  Mt.  lo^^  162*  Mk.  8^  Lk.  9« 

*  every  kingdom  ,  . .  divided, .  . .  every  city,  bouse*'  Mt,  iz^  Lk,  11"  Mk,  3^^. 
^CKcrci»e  authority  .  , .  become  great"  Mt  20^  ^  Mk.  lO*^  **  Lk.  2^^ 

"••names  written  in  beaven  *'  Lk.  lb*'. 
'going  with  tbine  adversary  before  maEi^rate**  Lk*  IS**, 
"Galilaeans  whose  Wood  Pilate  *  ♦  *  in  like  manner"  Lk,  13^*- 
^^  "unrighteous  judge  . .  *  widow*'  Lk,  i8**^, 
^V'iiilo  «  far  couatry  to  receive  a  kingdom  "  Ut,  19" 

I       M»aul, 

*  *•  til  rtn  a 


PAUL, 


Political  <w  Cover  nnjental  (^nd  L&gal). 

'Paul,  aiwrvant'*  Rom.  t*, 

*  thoughts  .  . .  accusing  or  else  excusing**  Rom,  2^*, 

"  oi>  fiesb  be  justified  in  bia  aight  "  Rom,  3*"^* 

"  death  reigned  through  the  one  *'  Rom,  5^'^, 

**they  that  receive  ,  *  .  teign  in  life  through  the  one"  Rom.  5"^ 

"  no  longer  be  in  bondage  to  sin  **  Rom»  6*, 

"death  no  more  hath  dominion  "  Rora>  6*, 

'*lcl  not  sin  reign  "   Rom.  61*, 

**iin  shall  not  have  dominion  *'  Rom.  6^*, 

"His  servants  ye  are  "  Rom.  6*^^';  ''servants  , .  .  servants  ,  ♦  .  made  free," 

''servants  to  unclean ness servants**  Rom.  G^*  ^. 

**the  law  hath  dommion  over  a  man*'  Rom,  7'* 

*sold  under  sin  "  Rom.  7".  "  Jesus  made  me  free  from*'  Rom,  P*, 

"received  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  ♦  ,  *  adoption  **  Rom,  8^^ 

"delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  **  Rom*  8*^ 

•^ye  have  reigned  without  us  . , .  reign  "'  I  Cor,  4', 

**  judging  them  that  are  without  "   I  Cor.  5I*. 

"am  I  not  free*'?  I  Cor.  g^. 

**  bfougbt  myself  untler  bondage  to  all  "  1  Cor.  9^*, 

"there  is  liberty  "  2  Cor.  3*^*  "  might  bring  ua  into  bondage  *'  Gal.  2** 
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**  not  justified  by  works  . .  .  jystilicd  by  faiih  "*  Gal.  t^K 

*'  no  man  i&  justified  by  the  law  '"  Gal*  3^^ 

**  were  bekl  in  Ijondage  '*  GmL  ^K  **  yoke  of  bondage  **  Gal*  5'* 

"  ye  were  rn  bandage  **  GaL  4**  *'  iLgainst  such  there  is  nu  law"  Gttl  ^, 

•*  the  world  hath  bee  o  crucified  unto  in  &  ^*  GaL  6^*> 


ISAIAK.       to. 

Military. 

"  ber  warfare  is  accomplished  '*  40'*.  **go  forth  as  a  tuighty  man  **  42**. 

**  stir  up  jealousy  like  a  tuati  of  war  "  42^'. 

*'  like  a  sharp  sword  **  49^.  "  in  his  quiver  "  49*. 

"  a  polished  shaft  "  49?.  "  go  before  you  . , .  your  rearward  "  5***^ 

"  divide  him  a  portion  .  .  *  the  »\Ki\{  *^  5  j**. 

"  no  weapon  shall  prosper  "  54^^.  •*go  befgrc  thte  - . .  thy  rearward  "  $&, 

"  lift  up  ihy  voice  like  a  trumpet  '^  58^     "  repairer  of  the  breajch  "  58^* 

•^  desolation  and  destruction  are  in  their  paths  "  59^, 

*•  way  of  peace  they  know  noi  "  59*;  "  crooked  paths." 

*'  Ijreastplale  . . ,  helmet  **  59"  *  fought  against  them"  63^^ 

**  Bword  .  . .  bow  down  to  the  Hlaughtei "  65'*. 


JESUS.      10. 

MlLlTARy, 

"  not  t*?  send  pence,  Hut  a  sword  '*  Mt.  lo**. 

"  men  of  violence  take  it  by  force  *^  Mt.  1 1^*. 

"nation  against  nation"  Mk.  13^. 

"strong  man  fully  armed  guardeth  "  Lk.  ii^i  Mt.  12^. 

"encounter  another  king  in  war  .  .  .  10,000"  Lk.  14^^. 

"  buy  a  sword  "  Lk.  22^. 


PAUL. 


10. 


Military. 

warring  against  .  .  .  and  bringing  mc  into  captivity"  Rom.  7®. 

what  soldier  ever  serveth  at  his  own  charges?"   i  Cor.  9'^. 

leadeth  us  in  triumph"  2  Cor.  2^*. 

savour  .  .  .  savour,  from  death  unto  death  "  2  Cor.  2^^. 

we  are  ambassadors  "   2  Cor.  5- '. 

by  the  armour  of  righteousness  "   2  Cor.  6"^. 

*'  we  do  not  war  according  to  the  flesh  .  .  .  weapons  .  .  .  warfare  "... 

**  strongh'd.ls  .  .  .  evcr>'  high  thing,  captivity,  obedience,  envy"  2  Cor.  lo'^. 

"  bringcth  you  into  bondage  "   2  Cor.  11-*^ 

"<levoureth  you  "   2  Cor.   ir^\ 

"taketh  you  cajitive"   2  ('or.  II^\ 

"  exalteth  hiniself*   2  Cor.  II''. 

**smiteth  vou  on  the  face"  2  Cor.  Il2'>. 
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ISAIAH.      II. 

O.T.  References. 

«*  when  thou  passest  through  the  waters  "  43*;  cf.  43W. 

"saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry"  44«7. 

"  clave  rock  .  .  .  waters  gushed  out "  48^^ 

••  dry  up  the  sea  "  50*.  "  like  Eden  "  5I». 

''that  cut  Rahab  in  pieces,  that  pierced  the  dragon"  51*. 

"  dried  up  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the  great  deep  "  51^^ 

"wiUcwofNoah"  54«. 

JESUS.       II. 

O.  T.  References. 

"jot  or  tittle  "  Mt.  5".  "  Elijah  is  come "  Mk.  9^*;  cf.  Mt.  17". 

"sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob"  Mt.  8"  Lk.  I3» 

** wisdom  is  justified  by  her  works"  Mt.  ii^'. 

"of  all  her  children"  Lk.  7» 

"stone  which  builders  rejected,  that  stone"  Mt.  21*2  Mk.  12I'  Lk.  20". 

"Jonah  .  .  .  Ninevites,  Son  of  Man,  this  generation  "  Lk.  ii^. 

"Queen  of  South,  judgment,  Solomon"  Lk.  11". 

"Men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up"  Lk.  ii^a. 

"They  killed  them  (prophets)  and  ye  build"  Lk.  11". 

"Solomon  in  all  his  glory"  Mt.  6»  Lk.  I2«7. 

"as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah  .  .  .  flood  "  Lk.  17**  Mt.  24'^. 

"as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot  .  .  .  Lot's  wife  "  Lk.  17^8  « 

"He  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham"  Lk.  19*. 

"Satan  ...  sift  as  wheat "  Lk.  22«». 

PAUL.      II. 

O.T.  References. 

"not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression  "  Rom.  5^*. 

"they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel  "  Rom.  9*. 

"I  have  left  for  myself  7000  men  who,"  etc.,  Rom.  11*. 

"shall  bruise  Satan"  Rom.  i6»'. 

"as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve"  2  Cor.  ii*. 

"messenger  of  Satan  "  2  Cor.  12^.  "  Abraham  had  two  sons  "  Gal.  4". 


TABLE  II. 

I.  Inanimate  Nature. 

DBUTERO-ISA  AH. 

JKSUS. 

PAUL. 

I  darkness 

I  darkness 

I  darkness 

2  light 

2  light 

2  light 

3  sun  3  sun 
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□BLTEdO-IIMIAII. 

JESUS. 

3  heavens,  earth 

4 

heavens 

4  heat 

5 

heat 

5  wind 

6  wind 

6  cloud 

7 

doud 

7  tain 

S  shower 

%  gpm 

9  grass 

iO 

floods 

to  rock 

II 

rock 

tt  moantain 

12 

mouQtaiii 

13  diuf 

"1 

dim 

13  fire 

M 

lire 

14  reed 

15 

reed 

15  tree 

16 

Iree 

16  (wMte  pJecei,  wilder- 

"7 

waterless  plmces 

ocsi,  spring) 

17  tDorning  (sun) 

iS 

mommg 

tS  sea 

*9 

(sea) 

1^  sand 

30  ralley 

21  river 

33  snow 

30 

salt 

3f 

earthquake 

33 

evening 

23 

lightning 

II.   Animals. 

DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 

JESUS. 

I  sheep 

I 

sheep 

2  ox 

2 

ox 

3  dog 

3 

dog 

4  adder 

4 

serpents  (vipers) 

5  eagle 

5 

eagle  (vulture) 

6  snare 

6 

snare 

7  worm 

7 

worm 

8  moth 

8  moth 

9  lamb 

9 

lamb 

10  bear 

II  dove 

10 

dove 

12  lion 

13  horse 

14  antelope 

15  grasshopper 

16  spider 

4  moon 

5  stars 


PAUL. 

sheep 
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jssus. 

12  wolves 

13  goat 

14  fox 

15  fish 

16  ass 

17  camel 

18  scorpion 

19  gnat 

20  hen 

21  chicken 

PAUU 

III. 

Parts  (and  Activitits)  of  the  Body. 

DBtrrBRO-ISAlAH. 

JESUS. 

PAUL. 

I  blind  (eye) 

I  blind  (eye,  right  eye) 

I  blind  (eye) 

2  dead 

2  dead  (flesh  and  blood) 

2  dead  (life  and  death) 

3  awake 

3  sleep  (awake) 

3  sleep  (awake) 

4  foot 

4  foot 

4  foot 

5  deaf 

5  ear  (hear) 

5  ear 

6  hand  (right) 

6  hand  (right  and  left) 

6  hand 

7  clothe  (robe) 

7  clothing 

7  clothing  (naked) 

8  stumble 

8  stumble 

9  (goeth  to  battle) 

9  fight 

10  head 

10  head 

II  burial 

II  burial 

8  walk 

12  walk 

9  run 

13  run 

ID  travail  (womb) 

14  travail 

15  smelling 

II  hunger;    I2  thirst 

12  hunger;    13  thirst 

13  mouth  (lips,  tongue, 

,     14  mouth 

spitting) 

14  cheek 

15  cheek 

15  eunuch 

16  eunuch 

16  hair 

17  hair 

17  gird  (loins) 

18  loins  girded 

18  neck;   19  brow 

19  neck 

ao  breasts;  21  arm 

20  (taste) 

21  digestion 

22  finger 

23  coat 

IV.  Family  Relations. 

DBVTBRO-ISAIAH. 

JESUS. 

PAUL. 

I  sucking  child 

I  babes  (and  sucklings) 

I  babes 

2  children 

2  children 

2  children 
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^^^^^^^B                                     DKXTTERO'ISAIMI, 

JBSUS. 

PAUL,         ^^^H 

I^^^^^B         3 

3  father 

3  fiither                   ^^H 

^^^^B                      4    »^^ 

4  son 

4  son                     ^^H 

J  brethren 

5  brelbrrn              ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H           5 

husband              ^^^^| 

^^^^^^B 

6  mother 

^^^H 

^^^^^^B          7 

7  sister 
S  neighbor 
9  porter 

10  servant  (houtekold 
Acrvant) 

1 

^^H                                              V.  Mmpkan  fr&m  Social  Cu^itiMs.                   ^I^^l 

^^^H                                             DEUTKVCHSAlAtl. 

JESIS. 

FAtfL, 

^^^"                         wick 

1  a  light  (Ump) 

I  a  light  (datkneaa) 

^M                            2  drink  (cup)  (dninken) 

2  drmk  (cup) 

2  drink  (cup) 

^^^H                     3  bridegroom 

3  bridegroum  (virgtas) 

3  espouse 

^^P                    4 

4  burden  (yoke) 

4  burden 

5  rich 

5  rich  (riches) 

6  leaven 

6  leaven  (feast) 

7  wash 

7  wash 

S  treasure 

8  treasure 

5  dwell  (tarry) 

9  dwell 

9  dwell 

6  veil 

10  veil 

11  anointing 

to  piped 

12  music    (pipe,    harp, 

trumpet) 

13  writing 

cumcision 

7  bed 

11  bed 

S  digging  out  of  a  pit 

12  digging  (an  animal) 
out  of  a  pit 

9  waiting 

ij  waiting  (for  their  lord) 

10  millstones 

14  milUtone 

1 1   bow  down,  burnt  ofler- 

15  going  up  to  temple  to 

m 

pray 

1 1  fire  (stabble»  flint) 

t6  fire  (bum  tarea) 

13  sit  before  a  fire  (smoke) 

14  to  name  (a  child) 

15  sitindml 

17  ieek  (find) 

iS  knock  (open) 

19  sons  of  bride  chamber 
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JSSUS. 

20  marriage  feast 

21  dinner,  supper 

22  chief  seat 

23  cup  and  platter 

24  servant  and  lord 

25  take  bread  (eat) 

26  bushel 

27  lamp-stand 

28  beating 

29  recline  (at  table) 

30  binding 

31  weeping  and  gnashing 

32  patching 

33  sweeping 

34  putting  wine  into  skins 

35  children  playing 

36  whiting  sepulchres 

37  giving  alms 

VI.   Metaphors  from  BUILDING. 


DSUTERO-ISAIAH. 

JESUS. 

PAUL. 

I  build  (and  repair) 

I  build 

I 

edify 

2  foundation  (stones) 

2  foundation  (dig  deep) 

2 

foundation 

3  door  (bars) 

3  door 

3 

door 

4  house 

4 

temple 

5 

pillars 

4  gate 

5  gate 

5  stretch  a  tent 

6  tents 

6  pinnacles 

7  pinnacle  (of  the  temple) 

7  walls 

8  pit  (in  a  vineyard) 

9  tower 

10  building  upon  rock 

11  building  upon  j^;}^ 

12  key 

13  inner  chamber 

14  housetop 

VII.  Agriculture. 

DEUTKRO-ISAIAH. 

JESUS. 

PAl'U 

I  root 

I  root 

I 

root 

2  (leaf) 

2  branches 

2 

branches 

3  planting 

3  sow  (sower,  seed) 

3 

sow  (plant,  seed) 

4  fruit 

4 

fruit 

5  harvest  (laborers) 

5  reap 
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^^^1                                  DSlTTCKC^tSAJAH. 

JESim. 

PADl- 

^^^H             4  pour  water  on 

6  plant  ing 

6  watenng(aiidpkntiag> 

7  grafting 

^^^H                 wither 

7  witber 

^^^H              6  tree,  willow 

S  fig-tree  (fip) 

^^^K             7  dry  ground 

9  good  and  bad  soil 

^^^H             i  wme  ID  the  cluster 

10  Tineyard 

^^H             9  tlircsh  (beat,  fan) 

II  grapea 

la  blade,  ear,  com 

13  ploughing 

14  thorns 

15  lares 

16  thiatle  (bramble) 

17  mustard  seed 

1 

1$  diggiug  and  dunging 
19  gather  into  barm 

H 

VIIL  Business  or  Occupation. 

JESUS. 

TAUL. 

^^^V                          CfcJHoTS 

t  debtors 

I  debtor  (owe) 

^^^B             3  mea&iire  (bu^) 

2  good  measure 

a  buy  (price) 

^^H 

3  treasure  (rich) 

3  treasure  up 

^                    3  potter  (potiherd) 

4  hire  (reward) 

4  wages 

5  potter  (vc§sel5) 

4  spend 


5  spend  (all),  purse 

6  steward 


6  spend  (be  spent) 

7  steward  (stewardship) 

8  defraud 

9  partner 

10  corrupt  (*coTTyXciJw) 
XI  earnest  (of  the  spirit) 


5  weigh 

6  sell 

7  smith  (fire,  weapon) 

8  refining  (furnace) 


7  lender 

8  talents,  pounds 

9  shepherd 

10  tisher  (net) 

1 1  physician 

12  pearl  merchant 

13  householder 

14  go  to  a  far  country 

15  gain  by  trading 
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^^^^H                            IX.    POOTICAL  OR  GoVE&N&rENTAL    (AND   LeGAL).                                                     ^^H 

^                             DEVTKIM>.ISAIftlf. 

JESUH, 

^^^H 

^^H           t   ihruue  (footstool) 

I  kingdom 

1  reign  (dominion)                             ^^^H 

^^H           2  bounrl 

2  bomd 

3  bondage  (liberty)                           ^^^| 

^^H         5  serviint 

5  servant 

^^^1 

4  go  before  magiitrate 

4  accusing  (excusing)                        ^^^H 

S  justify 

^^H 

6  judge 

^^^1 

7  cross 

^^^H 

^^H         4  praon-bouse 

S  priaoQ 

^^^M 

^^m          5  tremble 

9  exercisti  authority 

^^H 

^^H          6  prepare  the  way 

^^^M 

^^H          7  bill  of  dtvurccment 

^^^M 

j^^^B          8  ride  upon  high  places 

^^H 

^^H          9  redeemer 

^^^1 

^^^         10  crown 

10  lord 

1 1  (lames  written 

12  "to  far  country  to  re- 

ceive a  kingdom '' 

13  Pilate  (Galilacan*) 

14  citj 

X*  Mjutary- 

\ 

/ESUS. 

P»M^ 

^^V          t  w&rfare 

I  war  (warfare) 

1  war 

^^H          2  breastplate,  helmet 

2  ftrmour,  fully  ajrmed 

2  armour 

^^H           J  weapon^  award 

J  sword 

J  weapon 

^^H          4  mighty  man 

4  io»ooo  (sokliers) 

4  soldier 

5  ambassage 

5  amba^adors 

6  take  by  force 

6  captivity 

7  (conditions  of  peace) 

7  triumph 

8  guardeth  hii  pakce 

S  stronghold 

9  favour  of  life  (of  death) 

^         5  sM 

9  spoil 

^^H          6  peace 

10  peace 

^^H          7  qutver,  poUshcd  shafl 

j^^^B           8  rearward 

^^H         9  trumpet 

^^^^^L                         XI.  Keferences  to  Eii  sting  Scrjftues. 

JESUS. 

PAUL. 

I  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 

I  Abraham,  two  «oiu 

Jacob 

^^^^^^^^B 
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^^^^^H                           PKUTEK04SAJAK. 

JESUi. 

rAtiL. 

5  Wbdonii  her  chiltlfen 

3  Messenger   of  Satan 

(Praverbi) 

(Job) 

^^^^       1    Edea 

3  Adaitf  s  transgreaaiort 

4  Israel 

5  7,ooo  m  Israel 

6  bruise  SatAa 

^^^B                a  Noah,  waters 

4  Noah,  ^ood 

^^m                3    Rahab 

^^H               4   cleave  rock  (water) 

^^^H                5  \  sea  dried  up 

^^^H                6  ( pass  through 

5  Queen  ofSovith 

6  Solomon 

7  killed  the  propheti 

8  jot,  tittle 

9  Eiijah 

10  Jonah 

11  Men  of  Maeveh 

12  Lot,  Loi'4  wife 

^H              Table  L  gives  the 

metaphors  in  the  order  of  chapter  and  verse. 

^^H           and  18  imcudcd  for  use  in  verifying  the  items 

in  the  lists  of  objects 

^^           ill  Table  M.,  as  well 

as  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  by  me^ng  of 

^^            catch-words  the  general  context  of  the  numerous  objects  itemked  in 

PBP            Table  IL    The  latter  merely  names  the  objects  used  as  the  physical 

bases  of  the  metaphors,  in  order  that  the  extent  of  the  image-world, 
shown  in  the  three  sections  of  description  which  are  compared,  may 
be  estimated  without  the  presence  of  distracting  considerations.  It 
furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  superior  extent  and  scope  of  the 
image-world  of  Jesus,  who  has  more  physical  objects  and  relation- 
ships in  his  mind  ready  for  actual  use  in  making  comparisons  of  eth- 
ical and  spiritual  truth  than  either  the  Deutero-Isaiah  or  Paul.  Our 
second  table  enables  us  to  eliminate  at  a  glance  the  imagery  common 
to  all  three,  or  to  any  two.  Following  the  order  of  divisions  as  indi- 
cated previous  to  giving  the  tables,  (i)  we  find  Paul  exceedingly 
meagre  in  images  from  inanifftate  uatun\  What  he  does  have  are 
exceedingly  common  :  darkness,  light,  sun,  moon,  stars.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  compare  Jesus  with  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  we  find 
that,  although  we  make  our  deductions  from  twice  as  many  meta- 
phors of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  the  number  of  different  images  is 
almost  exactly  the  same.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  few  which 
are  not  identical  give  us  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  of  the  great 
Asiatic  revolution,  the   peaceful  objects,  "valley"  and   *' river,"  as 
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peculiar  to  himself,  while  the  peculiar  ones  In  the  quiet  life  of  Jesus 
include  '*  earthquake  "  and  *Mightning/'  (a)  In  the  anima/  world 
Paul  again  appears  with  almost  no  mental  capital  as  compared  with 
Jesus.  The  Detitero- Isaiah  ha^j  prominent  wild  animals, —  the  bear, 
the  lion,  the  antelope,  —  which  Jesus  never  mentions  ;  but  Jesus' 
list  of  the  domestic  creatures  gives  him  a  decidedly  wider  total  range 
of  animal  objects  than  has  the  prophet.  (3)  In  parts  and  functions 
of  the  body  PauFs  list,  though  very  much  larger  than  under  (1)  and 
(2),  lacks  the  important  items  of  mouth,  cheek,  eunuch,  hair,  loins, 
neck,  which  Jesus  uses.  The  Deutero- Isaiah,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
closely  in  line  with  Jesus,  and  shows  about  an  equal  number. 
(4)  Under  family  relations  it  is  significant  to  find  the  tender  words 
"mother"  and  "sister,"  which  are  wanting  in  Paul*s  list,  present  in 
that  of  Jesus.  The  range  of  the  Deutero- Isaiah  is  slightly  narrower 
under  this  head  also.  (5)  In  the  social  and  home  life  Jesus  finds 
twice  as  many  objects  and  activities  with  which  to  compare  ethical 
and  spiritual  truth  as  are  found  by  Paul  or  the  prophet.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  table  shows  his  wealth  in  image -objects  taken  from 
common  life.  (6)  lu  matters  of  building  and  the  house,  Jesus  has 
the  homeUke  details  of  **  key,**  "  inner  chamber,**  and  "  housetop"  ; 
and,  again,  his  objects  are  more  numerous.  (7)  In  the  agricultural 
list,  Jesus  does  not  use  "  threshing,"  but  he  has  a  long  list,  including 
"grapes,"  "blade,  ear,  corn,"  etc.,  pecuUar  to  himself  (8)  Jesus' 
business  parables^  his  references  to  *'  fishers,"  "  physicians,"  and  to 
"merchants,"  again  furnish  objects  in  which  he  goes  decidedly 
beyond  the  others*  (9)  In  political  and  governmental  matters,  the 
peculiarities  are  somewhat  evenly  balanced  as  between  Jesus  and  the 
Deutero- Isaiah,  w^hile  Paul  seems  to  have,  if  anything,  the  narrowest 
range  even  here*  (10)  In  military  matters,  there  is  perhaps  not 
much  difference;  but  (ti)  in  reference  to  existing  scripture,  Jesus 
seems  to  have  in  mind  a  decidedly  larger  number  of  the  great  out- 
standing characters  of  Hebrew  history  than  has  either  Paul  or  the 
great  prophecy. 

Taking  Table  IL  as  a  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  to  show  that, 
while  the  Deutero- Isaiah  has  a  fuller  flow  of  poetical  imagery,  the 
number  of  separate  objects  which  his  metaphors  and  comparisons 
handle  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  if  the  intensity  and  power  which  sometimes 
come  from  narrowness  of  range  is  to  be  attributed  to  either  Jesus  or 
Paul,  it  must  be  to  Paul ;  for  in  number  of  objects  used  for  com- 
parison Jesus  is  quite  evidently  far  his  superior. 
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V<    Two   PREUMINARV   ReMAIIKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  direct  enumeration  of  the  elements  of 
forcefulness  in  Jesus'  comparisons,  two  preliminary  remarks  njay  be 
in  order.  The  first  is  that  in  analysing  the  methods  by  which 
Jesus  secured  his  power  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  delib- 
erately educated  himself  or  disciplined  himself  along  the  lines  to  be 
indicated.  Much  less  was  he  so  educated  by  human  teachers.  But 
the  most  powerful  and  spontaneous  utterances  of  poets,  statesmen, 
and  seers,  spoken  without  consciousness  of  the  elements  of  their 
power,  may,  nevertheless,  subsequently  be  analyzed  into  those  ele- 
ments. The  stidden  and  unconscious  synthesis  of  a  great  soul  may 
be  capable  of  a  deliberate  and  extended  analysis  by  another,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  a  far  smaller  souL  The  value  of  the  analysis  for  the 
smaller  soul  is  that  it  enables  it  much  more  fully  to  comprehend  the 
greatness  of  the  greater  one. 

The  othej  preliminary  remark  is,  that  in  making  comparisons 
between  the  sayings  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  those  of  the  Rabbis 
and  the  parallel  ones  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  in 
every  case  the  previous  saying  was  the  source  from  which  Jesus  drew 
the  material  for  his  own.  In  most  cases  it  was  ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  the  comparison  will  serve  equally  well  for  estimating  the 
power  of  Jesus*  utterance  ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  Jesus  and  the  one 
with  whom  he  is  compared  were  both  drawing  upon  a  common  tra- 
ditional source  of  popular  material,  the  comparison  of  the  two  again 
serves  equally  well  for  estimating  their  relative  strength. 


VI.   First  Element  in  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Comparisons: 
The  Radicalness  of  their  Physical  Bases. 

The  first  positive  element  in  the  power  of  Jesus'  comparisons  is 
the  extreme  or  radical  nature  of  the  material  basis  on  which  they 
are  constructed.  To  enforce  a  truth  or  principle  Jesus  often  com- 
pares it  with  some  object,  action,  or  relation  which  is  the  most 
radical  of  its  class  in  quantity,  or  quality,  or  intensity  of  quality. 
The  righteous  shine  not  as  the  stars  or  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament  (Dan.  12''),  but  as  the  sun  {UXd/jLipovaiv  ws  o  ijAto? 
Mt.  13*"').  If  it  were  objected  that  the  Old  Testament  poet  can 
speak  of  the  light  of  the  sun  as  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven 
days  condensed  into  one  (Isa.  30''*),  we  could  at  once  answer  that 
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Jesus  never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  ami  would  gain  no 
real  power  by  doing  so.  But  on  a  subsequent  page  we  shali  take 
up  the  whole  question  of  Jesus'  nearness  to  nature  as  a  source  of 
nielaphorical  puwer*  Sal^in  falls  from  heaven  not  as  the  day  star 
(Is.  14^^)1  for  Jesus  intensifies  the  slow-falling  luminary  into  the 
down-flashing  lightning  (un  daTpawTJv,  Lk,  10^^),  even  as  his  di5C(ples' 
success  in  casting  otit  the  demon  nn<lerlings  is  intensified  into  the 
Ml  of  Satan  their  head.  The  same  ejctreme  of  motional  brilliancy 
b  used  to  figure  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (di^Tpainr/  doTpa- 
wToiwti,  Lk.  17"*;  cf.  Mc.  24^),  The  exceeding  minuteness  which 
is  consistent  with  the  great  possibilities  of  growth  in  incipient  faith 
is  imaged  by  the  smallest  of  seeds  which  grows  to  be  a  tree  (kokkov 
trtmr<(u¥,  LL  17^  Mt*  ij^*)^  The  net  which  gathers  every  kind  of 
character  ont  of  the  world-sea  is  a  drag-net,  which  moves  along  the 
very  JKHtom  (aayiJi'Ty,  Ml,  13*'), 

If  we  pass  on  from  inanimate  to  animate  nature,  the  most  despised 
and  most  loathsome  of  creatures  is  used  hy  Jesus  to  describe  his 
Pharisaic  enemies  (o<^af,  ysw^puura  ix'^Svunr,  Ml  25^).  The  radical 
quality  of  the  comparison  is  quite  clear  apart  from  associations  with 
Genesis  3.  Nor  could  there  be  any  more  radical  image  of  Judaism's 
corruption  and  dissolution  than  the  carrion-seeking  vultures  winging 
their  way  toward  a  dead  body,  Habakkuk  (i*)  tells  of  the  vulture 
that  hasteth  to  devour;  Job  (39^)  says  that  where  the  slain  are, 
there  is  she ;  and  Ezekiel  summons  the  birds  and  beasts  to  drink 
blood  at  the  slaughter  {39*^).  But  Jesus  condenses  all  this  into  the  one 
radical  picture  of  the  vultures  just  settling  upon  a  corpse  (Lk.  17^^). 
His  figure  of  the  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  is  so 
radical  that  it  makes  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  extremely 
difficult  (Lk,  iS^). 

To  the  same  category  of  radical  quality  belong  certain  images 
taken  from  the  human  body  and  its  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  a  more  minute  preservation  of  the  body  than  not  to  have 
a  hair  of  the  head  perish  (Lk.  21^).  And  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
of  them  does  perish  Jesus  has  each  one  numbered  (Ml  10'*),  which 
is  more  radical  still  than  not  letting  t)^em  fall  to  the  earth  (i  Sam.  14** 
2  Sim.  14"  1  Kgs.  r"*^.  The  thing  nearest  to  the  hand  that  gives  is 
the  other  baud,  and  to  endow  it  with  capacity  to  know  what  its 
neighbor  hand  is  doing  unless  that  neighbor  acts  with  extreme  se- 
crecy, liimishes  us  with  the  most  radical  image  possible  for  modest 
giving  (Mt.  6^)*  To  cut  off  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  to  cut  out  an  eye 
is  so  radical  an  act  of  self-mutilation  that  its  very  radicalness  has 
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opened  men's  eyes  to  the  raetaphorical  qu.ility  of  the  passage,  al- 
though the  words  themselves  do  not  go  beyond  the  literal  {Mk.  9**^ 
Ml  5^*''  18*^*).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  order  to  express  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  ra:irried  life  Jesus  uses  as  a  figure  the  mutilation 
which  makes  marriage  physically  impossible  (Mt,  19^)*  All  that 
a  man  hath  will  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  life,  yet  it  is  by  a 
metaphor  of  life  that  Jesus  expresses  his  great  axiom  of  finding  the 
highest  good  in  complete  self-abandonment  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
(i^ikrf  Tt}v  iff^^xh^  (iifr!>rr  cruJTat,  dw.tkip-ii  ayriji^,  Lk,  9*^  ;  cL  Mt  lo*  16** 
Mk.  8**),  The  obverse  metaphor  of  death,  the  culmination  of 
physical  evils,  has  a  similar  radical  force  ('A^;if  tous  vtKf^h  ^o^i 
Tov%  lixvrwv  rtupoikt  ^^^  9*V  And  when  the  dead  body  is  put 
underground  with  darkness  and  the  worm  it  furnishes  the  most 
radical  image  of  hidden  corruption  (oa-Ttaiv  viKpmv  nal  wda^  axa- 
tfapETiW,  Mt.  2f ;  cf.  Lk.  II**). 

Passing  to  family  relationships  we  find  equally  radical  compari- 
sons*  Jesus  likens  his  simple-hearted  disciples  not  to  youths  or 
children  but  to  babes.  Ni^trtW  (Lk.  lo'"  Mt.  11^),  in  classical  Greek 
practically  signifies  *  fool '  or  *  simpleton';  Jesus  does  not  use  the 
word  in  quite  so  bad  a  sense  as  that,  but  it  does  represent  the 
extreme  of  the  unlearned  and  inexpenenced.  The  strongest  and 
most  tender  ties  are  used  to  depict  his  iove  for  his  true  disciples. 
Tliey  rire*  each  of  them,  a  combination  of  mother,  brother,  and 
sister  (Mt.  12^^  '"  Mk.  3'***'  Lk.  S^^).  On  the  other  hand  so  strange 
and  terrible  a  thing  as  want  of  natural  and  conjugal  affection  was 
none  too  intense  a  figure  for  spiritual  aversion  to  even  friendly  hin- 
drances to  complete  consecration  (/xto-ct  t6v  irariia  k.t.X.,  Lk.  14^). 
The  O.  T.  basis  of  the  figure  gives  it  a  still  more  radical  temper.^ 

The  incidents  connected  with  social  customs  are  often  portrayed 
in  the  strongest  language.  Those  admitted  to  the  feast  of  the  king- 
dom sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  while  those 
excluded  are  gnashing  their  teeth  (Lk.  jy^'^'^^-^  cf.  Ps.  112^^). 
The  feast  to  which  the  grace  of  the  kingdom  is  compared  has 
abundant  room,  even  after  the  denizens  of  the  streets  and  lanes 
have  come  in,  for  those  found  in  the  ro mtry  highways  and  hedges 
(Lk.  14'*^).  On  the  contrary  the  parable  of  the  feast  that  shows 
the  judgment  of  the  kingdom  upon  those  who  make  light  of  the 
invitation  whether  by  staying  away  or  by  coming  in  to  it  with  inso- 
lent disregard  of  the  eticiuette  of  dress,  contains  a  corresponding  set 
of  radical  or  extreme  details.  The  host  is  a  king  ;  the  guest  of 
i  See  the  remarks  on  this  verse  on  page  1 1  2. 
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hcinoT;  bis  own  son  i  and  the  occasion,  his  marriage  (Ml  22=)* 
Similar  (lippancy  of  conduct  toward  ^"  ay&pmTro^  rt«  *'  (Lk,  14^*^)  would 
be  comparatively  excusable.  The  men  who  decline  the  invitation 
are  murderers  (^ov«is,  Mt.  22^.  He  who  accepts  but  appears  with- 
out the  garment  is  not  only  cast  out,  but  bound  band  and  foot 
beforehand-  Another  radical  tuuch  belonging  here  is  the  casting 
of  the  children*s  bread  to  the  dogs  (Mk,  f-^  Mt,  15^),  where  the 
contrast  between  the  animal  scavengers  and  the  children  is  extremely 
sharp*  So  radical  indeed  is  the  utterance  as  applied  to  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman  that  it  keeps  the  apologists  of  Jesusi'  gentleness 
busy  in  his  defence.  We  may  also  mention  giving  what  is  holy  to 
dogs  and  casting  pearls  before  swine*  Stronger  figures  for  useless 
pleading  with  hostile  stupidity  are  not  easy  to  imagine.  In  Lk,  ta^'* 
the  image  of  men  waiting  for  their  lord  is  intensely  drawn.  The 
ibrce  of  the  figure  lies  in  its  representing  the  servants  as  standing 
through  the  long  night  watches  with  robes  gathered  up  at  the  girdle 
and  lighted  lamp  in  hand,  ready  to  spring  to  the  door  on  the  instant- 
This  might  be  the  case  of  men  who  knew  their  master  would  be  at 
the  door  in  a  few  minutes,  but  to  keep  up  that  alert  attitude  without 
relaxation  through  the  second  or  third  watch  indicates  continuous 
Intensity  of  faithful  expectation  in  a  most  vivid  picture.  The  rever- 
sal of  the  expected  relation  of  service  into  that  of  being  served  is 
also  a  powerful  touch  (verse  ^,  Yet  again  the  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
and  servant* beating  of  the  unfaithful  upper  servant  and  his  being 
cut  asunder,  in  Lk*  1 2"'  **,  constitute  a  picture  of  extreme  blackness 
of  outline.  If  that  interpretation  of  Lk.  12*  (cf,  Mk.  10^)  which 
makes  it  represent  Jesus  as  being  immersed  in  flame  and  coming 
forth  a  living  fire*  brand  is  correct,  this,  too,  is  a  very  powerful  image. 
But  in  ML  lo***  it  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  think  of  the  baptismal 
element  as  water,  than  as  fire. 

If  we  interpret  the  figure  of  the  unfinished  tower  in  Lk,  14**  to 
mean  that  before  becoming  Jesus^  disciple  a  man  must  count  the  cost, 
as  a  builder  estimates  the  cost  of  his  building,  the  comparison  has  no 
very  extraordinary  force.  But  if  we  decide  upon  the  interpretation 
that  Christ's  follower  must  be  willing  to  appear  as  ridicubus  as  a 
man  appears  who  goes  forward  with  a  building  although  he  knows 
he  cannot  complete  it  then  the  illustration  has  unique  strength. 
The  very  power  of  the  figure  as  thus  taken  has  perhaps  prevented 
its  being  thus  taken.  We  may  add  that  the  contrasted  crash  and 
endurance  of  the  houses  built  on  sand  and  on  rock  (Matt  f*^^ 
makes  in  itself  a  most  intense  portrayal 
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In  agricultural  matters  Ml*  15"  contains  a  vigorous  figure  (wiltm 
^urcui  yv  qvk  i<fimv<nv  o  irarijp  fAov  o  ovpdvtm  lKpLliu§i^tT<u)*  Some- 
times a  single  word  indicates  an  intensity  in  one  of  Jesus'  figures  that 
is  lacking  to  corresponding  illustrations  elsewhere.  In  1  Kings  ig**, 
Elisha  left  the  plough  and  **  ran  after''  Elijah,  but  Jesus  wiU  not 
have  his  man  even  /ooJk  back  from  the  plough  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  he  has  once  put  his  hand  (Lk.  9®)- 

Among  business  metaphors  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  ratio  of 
n  mina  to  a  city  is  a  strong  figure  for  the  ratio  of  service  to  reward 
(Lk,  19^**).  Certainly  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  denarii  to  ten 
thousand  talents  is  by  the  radical  quality  of  the  amounts  indicated 
powerfully  suggestive  of  the  proportions  of  the  guilt  of  sin  as  against 
a  fellow-man  to  its  guilt  as  against  God,  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
It  b  a  king  to  whom  the  heavier  sum  is  owed.  In  Mt  ao*'-  the 
conduct  of  the  man  who  pays  men  a  day's  wages  for  working  from 
five  till  six  o'clock  is  by  n^  very  nature  strongly  suggestive  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  employer.  Somewhat  radical,  too,  in  its  quality  is  the 
"  forgiveness  '*  accorded  to  the  two  debtors  in  Lk.  7^*^  ^,  Intensely 
so  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  sold  all  he  bad  to  bi^y  the  field  con- 
taining the  hidden  treasure  (Mt.  13**)  and  that  of  the  pearl  fancier 
who  bought  a  single  pearl  at  the  same  exhaustive  price.  We  notej 
too,  in  the  latter  case  that  for  the  ancient  oriental  the  pearl  took  the 
place  the  diamond  has  for  m  ;  am\  the  story  is  as  it  were  the  story 
of  the  Kohinoor.  Another  business  transaction  conveys  property 
of  absolute  value  on  both  sides  of  the  exchange.  It  trades  /(fe  for 
the  world,  an  exchange  of  the  absolutely  precious  for  the  all-including 
bulk  (Mt.  i6-'«  Mk.  8^  Lk.  9=").  We  shall  refer  on  a  later  page  to  the 
forceful  story  of  the  shrewd  steward  (Lk.  16^). 

Grouping  political,  judicial,  and  governmental  comparisons  together, 
we  note  the  figure  in  Lk.  12^^,  as  being  carried  through  to  completion 
in  a  thorough-going  fashion.  The  culprit  is  transferred  from  the 
judge  to  the  officer,  from  the  officer  to  the  prison,  and  from  the 
prison  he  comes  not  out  by  any  means  till  the  last  mite  is  paid. 
A  sentence  may  be  given,  in  passing,  to  the  Hebraistic  construction, 
the  strong  adjective  (Svcr^ao-raKra)  and  to  the  small  finger  which 
does  not  touch  the  burden,  in  Lk.  ii^*\  Whether  it  was  a  Roman 
punishment  or  not  to  tie  a  mill-stone  about  a  criminal's  neck  and 
throw  him  into  the  sea  may  not  be  certain,  but  the  intensity  amount- 
ing almost  to  fierceness  is  evident  in  Jesus'  /ai'Ao?  ortKO?  (Mt.  18® 
Mk.  9^-)  and  his  KaTa-rovTicrOrj  iv  Ta>  rcAayci  tt;?  OaXda-cnji:  (Mt.  1 8^. 
From  the   most  disgraceful   form  of  legal  execution  Jesus  takes  a 
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*inost  radical  metaphor,  that  of  bearing  or  nuher  taking  up  the  cross 
daily  (Lk.  9^;  cf.  Mt.  10^  16^'^  Mk.  8^^  Lk,  h^).  The  radical 
quality  and  mtense  power  of  this  metaphor  are  not  easily  appreciated 
in  our  day*  Ecclesiastical  tradition,  sesthelic  embellishment,  archi- 
tectural elaboration,  aiid  devotional  associations  combine  lo  be  more 
than  a  match  for  historical  imagination  unless  we  escape  the  senti- 
mental associations  of  the  old  words  by  using  others  of  modem 
equivalency.  We  must  imagine  a  plain  religious  teacher  of  great 
personal  power  but  sprung  from  the  laboring  classes  saying  to  those 
about  him  :  **  If  any  one  of  you  wishes  to  be  of  my  following,  he  must 
with  his  own  hands  adjust  the  hangman's  noose  to  his  neck  and 
start  for  the  jail*yard  gallows,  there  to  put  on  the  black  cap  and  be 
hanged.  And  he  must  do  this  every  day/'  How  great  most  have 
been  the  recoil  from  such  a  fearful  image. 

In  his  few  metaphors  of  conflict  and  battle  Jesus  has  the  forcible 
image  of  a  stnmg  man,/////j'  armed,  guarding  his  tm*n  court  (Lk,  1 1-^)» 
The  figure  is  a  perfect  one  of  its  kind,  and  is  more  fully  dwelt  upon 
under  a  subsequent  heading;'  The  supposition  of  a  king  going  to 
war  with  ten  thousand  men  against  an  enemy  with  twenty  thousand 
(Lk,  14*')  is  not  in  itself  of  a  specially  extreme  character  unless  we 
include  the  idea  of  the  certainty  of  defeat.  In  Mt,  11^'  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  as  a  town  taken  by  storm.  From  the  throwing  of  the 
torch  at  the  capture  of  cities  Jesus  takes  a  singularly  condensed 
image  (Lk.  12**).  His  figure  leaps  over  the  indirect  and  secondary 
process  by  which  the  fire  will  be  kindled,  and  states  the  result  as 
though  it  were  a  primary  purpose.  As  missionaries  going  to  China 
with  the  most  peaceful  messages  do,  nevertheless,  become  indirectly 
but  really  the  cause  of  Boxer  riots  and  wars,  so  the  gospel  indirectly 
but  really  will  produce  a  bbze  of  conflict  and  contention  in  the  world, 

Jesus'  metaphorical  or  comparative  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  often  made  to  the  most  extreme  or  radical  scenes  or 
characters.  Nothing  less  than  the  all -destroying  flood  of  the  days 
of  Noah,  or  the  terrific  destruction  of  Sodom  in  the  days  of  Ijot 
(Lk<  if^^^-  cf,  Mt,  2^^'^),  wi\\  meet  his  strong  conception  of  the 
sudden  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man.  If  the  word  cjo&iv 
(Lk.  9''*)  attributed  to  Moses  and  Elijah  at  the  transfiguration  can 
be  thought  of  as  taken  up  from  words  of  Jesus  to  them,  it  may  mean 
more  than  our  word  *  decease  *  or  *  departure  *  and  be  a  powerfully 
suggestive  comparison  to  the  going  forth  of  Israel  from  Kgypt* 
Jesus  had  previously  been  speaking  of  his  cross,  and  Moses  was  the 

^See  page  163, 
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great  character  connected  with  the  exodus,  so  that  the  allusion  has 
to  many  seemetl  something  more  than  fanciful.  Of  a  radical  char- 
acter also  seems  to  be  Jesus'  comparison  of  John  to  Elijah,  who  was 
for  the  Jews  of  Jesus*  day  so  prominent  a  figure  ip  connection  with 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk,  9'^,  Paradise,  in  the 
Septnagint  (Gen.  2%  etc),  is  used  for  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
subse4]uently  became  in  Jewish  theology  the  name  for  the  blessed 
part  of  Hades  where  the  souls  of  the  nghteom  await  the  resurrection. 
But  Jesus  seems  simply  to  refer  to  the  Eden  of  Genesis,  and  there 
could  be  no  richer  and  simpler  figure  of  bliss  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  (Lk.  23**)-  Finally  the  details  of  the  story  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  are  highly  wrought.  The  sumptuous  fare,  the  outer  garment 
of  purple-dyed  wool,  and  the  inner  one  of  fine  Egyptian  linen  con* 
trast  sharply  with  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  beggar,  unable  to 
walk,  covered  with  ulcers,  and  feeding  on  what  fell  from  the  rich 
man*s  table.  Abraham's  bosom,  the  flame,  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
and  the  great  gulf  fixed  complete  the  intensity. 

The  imagery  of  the  last-mentioned  parable  so  strongly  suggests 
the  current  Jewish  conceptions  of  Jesus*  day  as  to  call  for  some 
mention  of  the  radical  conceptions  which  Jesus  drew  from  that 
source.  His  use  of  the  figure  of  Elijah,  of  the  feasting  in  the  king- 
dom, of  the  great  wedding  with  its  bridegroom,  of  the  pains  of 
Hade*,  and  of  the  joy  of  Paradise  show  with  what  power  and  facility 
he  could  make  simple  images  full  of  spiritual  and  ethical  suggestion 
emerge  from  the  chaotic  pictorial  mass  of  Rabbinic  fantasies. 

VII.    Second  Element  of  Power  :   Exclusion  of  Non-Contributing 

Details. 

Systematic  study  of  Jesus'  comparisons  soon  discovers,  as  our 
tables  show,  their  very  wide  range.  Detailed  study  of  single  pas- 
sages reveals  the  further  fact  of  his  absolute  familiarity  with  the 
Old  Testament  imagery  and  his  absolute  command  of  all  its  re- 
sources. But  we  have  now  to  note  in  an  especial  way  his  entire 
exclusion  of  every  detail  which  does  not  make  for  his  immediate 
object  in  using  each  comparison.  He  never  allows  free  play  to  his 
fancy,  much  less  does  he  allow  the  ])oetry  of  a  thing  or  its  artistic 
form  or  its  temptations  to  adornment  to  run  away  with  him.  He  is 
never  in  a  trance,  never  subject  to  a  "  fine  frenzy,"  never  "feels  the 
god,"  or  lets  his  words  go  careering  onward.  The  spirit  of  the 
prophet  is  always  subject  to  the  prophet,      rhis  is  a  great  source  of 
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power  for  his  comparisons*  He  ne^^er  winds  circuitously  in  and  out 
amid  the  thickets  of  fluiciful  detail.  Power  is  never  sinuous.  It 
moves  in  a  siriighi  line  and  strikes  its  blow,  without  rtotirishes, 
directly  at  its  object.  We  are  not  to  think  that  with  all  the  Old 
restament  literature  h«ld  in  perfect  solution  in  his  mind  Jesus  could 
not  have  crystallized  it  into  elaborate  figures  ;  and  the  same  natural 
scenery  and  surroundings  were  still  there  to  suggest  them.  But  he 
ocver  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  let  anything  come  into  his  com- 
parison fur  its  own  sake  or  on  its  own  account ;  it  came  only  as  an 
efficient  servant  to  his  end.  This  appears  in  three  ways,  in  his 
€%c1tjsion  of  ail  mention  of  unnecessary  details,  in  his  compelling 
the  hearer  to  mentally  exclude  such  details  even  though  they  had 
been  verbahy  mentioned,  and  in  his  selecting  ami  sometimes 
inventing  those  that  were  eflTective- 

i>  'the  vast  and  amplified  imagery  of  the  sun  and  of  light  which 
fells  the  Psalms  and  prophets  was  fully  at  Jesus'  command.  So  also 
was  its  clotid  scenery*  Hut  we  have  seen  that  he  would  not  ebljo- 
rale  it  as  fsaiah  does  (30^),  And  we  may  add  that  he  clothes  mi 
one  with  light  as  with  a  garment  (Ps.  104*).  Nor  does  he  ever  start 
the  sun*  like  a  bridegroom  coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  to  run 
a  race  (Ps.  19**^).  But  the  righteous  shine  forth  in  their  true 
character  at  last  simply  as  the  sun  comes  out  from  behind  a  cloud 
(<'itkd^^own¥,  Mt,  ij**)-"  Bo?suet  thought  the  fourteenth  of  Isaiah 
the  finest  chapter  for  public  reading  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus 
has  it  all  in  mind  in  Lk.  ro**'^  but  he  gives  the  Satanic  downfall  only 
a  single  flash  (i?  atrrpairrjv).  He  knows  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  Ezekiel  17"^^,  but  he  paints  no  tree  reaching  to  heaven  and 
spreading  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  he  does  not  feed  all  flesh  from 
it,  but  simply  calls  up  the  vastness  of  these  imaginative  growths  by 
the  one  suggestive  image  of  the  birds  which  is  common  to  both, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature 
(Lk-  13*^)-  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  using  metaphors  the 
greatest  power  is  gained  by  suggesting  the  largest  amount  of  appro* 
priate  detail  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  By  selecting  the  mustard 
seed  for  his  illustration  Jesus  secures  a  symbol  of  the  smallest  begin- 
ningSj  but  by  using  a  phrase  common  to  the  two  great  tree- pictures 
of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  abandoning  any  specific  reference  to  the 
siie  of  the  mustard  tree,  he  gets  the  advantage  of  suggesting  the 
beaven-high  and  world-wide  reach  of  the  vis  ion- tree  of  the  prophets, 
a  vision  be  it  remembered  thoroughly  familiar  to  his  hearers. 

'  Bruce  pH  Para^i^^p.  63,  xuiU  footnote  qyu'iaiion  from  Calvin;  see  also  p,  140  f. 
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We  have  already  noted  the  imagery  from  vulture  life  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Jesus  abstains  from  all  these  details  because  they  do 
not  make  direciiy  for  his  point  (Lk,  17^).  Jesns'  *' hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness"  (Mt*  5*)  has  a  remarkable  Septuagint 
parallel  in  Ps.  17^-^  (cf.   x^P''^'^^W^*^^*^  ^^^   ;(oprarr#ijffo/im),      Doubt- 

less  he  also  had  in  mind  Isaiah  55^"  and  the  whole  range  of  illui- 
Iralions  from  hunger  and  thirst,  but  he  simply  mentions  without 
adornment  the  two  bodily  needs  and  their  satisfaction.  There  is 
no  exhortation  not  to  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  or 
to  buy  without  price.  In  Lk»  lo*^  he  gives  power  to  tread  upon 
serpents  and  scorpions,  but  agaitJ  the  poetic  imagery  is  not  amplified 
but  conden&ed  from  its  source  in  Ps.91**,  It  is  perhaps  superflnous 
to  memion  here  his  great  rt^straint  in  dealing  with  the  endciDg 
details  of  shepherd  life  (Mt.  30'),  as  that  comparison  must  be  dwelt 
upon  a  little  later. 

The  beautiful  family  picture  of  the  prodigal  son,  because  k  is  com- 
paratively long^  is  sometimes  thought  of  as  an  elaborated  story. 
The  real  fact  is  the  reverse.  All  the  abundant  details  of  Old  Tes- 
tament imagery  which  a  fanciful  imagination  would  certainly  have 
used  are  carefully  excluded.  The  story  moves  straight  to  its  goal 
without  going  aside  to  gather  a  single  flower,  Isa.  55*  44^  Frov.  29* 
Isa.  6t^*Zech*  3'^  are  some  of  the  passages  before  the  mind  of  JemiSi 
But  the  chapter  which  by  contrast  best  exhibits  Jesus*  exclusion  of 
irrelevant  material  however  interesting  is  the  fourteenth  of  Hosea, 
which  is  the  Old  Testament  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Israel  has 
"fallen"  in  far-off  "  ini(iuity,"  is  invited  to  "return,"  "to  take 
words,"  and  "say  unto"  Jehovah.  There  is  mention  of  him  in 
whom  the  "fatherless"  "find  mercy."  There  is  the  same  free, 
loving  welcome  and  joyous  reviving  as  in  the  parable  of  Jesus.  But, 
again,  Jesus  moves  in  a  straight  line,  while  Hosea  deviates  into  ex- 
(juisite  poetry  about  dew,  odors,  lilies,  corn,  vines,  and  the  I/ebanon 
mountains. 

The  wide  sweej)  of  a  comprehensive  idea  never  tempts  Jesus  to 
a  correspoiulingly  wi  le,  swcef^iug,  ami  e\ten<ie(l  figure  of  speech. 
He  nviy  liave  l)efore  him  the  figure  of  a  man  who  knows  the  Hebrew 
Hil)le  from  end  to  end  and  from  heiL;ht  to  depth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  has  grasped  the  s|)irit  and  meaniui^^  of  the  new  order  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  thus  fusing  the  whole  ran^e  of  revelation  into 
one  comi)arte(l  whole.  But  he  figures  it  all  as  a  mere  householder 
of  practical  ability,  who  brings  out  old  stores  in  new  shapes  and 
with  new  additions.      There  is  no   poetic  fringe,  but   merely  ypa/x/xa- 
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ffol  miAuta,  Mt.  13'"'^  If  hv  this  ideal  scribe  Jesus  means  himself,  the 
self-restraint  is  still  more  remarkable.  Another  instance  of  the  exdti- 
iion  of  all  merely  poetic  material  is  found  in  what  Jesus  says  at  the 
iasiitution  of  the  supper.  He  likens  the  bread  to  his  body  given  for 
his  disciples  (Mt.  26^  Mk.  14*^  Lk.  22^'-*),  and  he  likens  the  out- 
poured wine  in  the  cups  to  his  shed  blood  (Mt.  26^  Mk-  14^  Lk, 
ja*).  If  we  compare  this  Ukeness  of  death  with  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes,  we  feel  at  once  the  solemn  absence  of  poetic  and  sen- 
timental detail,  and  the  direct  force  of  the  naked  aproq  and  wnr^ptov, 
In  that  tragic  hour  the  strong  Son  of  God  made  no  memiou  of  the 
loosing  of  the  silver  cord,  or  the  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl,  or  the 
breaking  of  the  pitcher  at  the  fountain,  or  the  breaking  of  the  wheel 
at  the  cistern  (EccL  la*).  The  foam,  and  the  mixmre,  and  the 
dregs,  and  the  draining  of  them  (Ps.  75^*),  are  absent.  It  is  not  a 
**  cup  of  staggering/*  or  the  '*  bowl  of  the  cup  of  wrath  "  (Isa.  51^). 
It  does  not  make  him  "  reel  to  and  fro  and  be  mad  "  (Jer,  as^^^» 
It  is  simply  a  "  ciip."'  But  the  one  word  is  stronger  than  the  many. 
Jesus,  however,  looked  upon  his  life,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  a  wedding* 
festival  from  beginning  to  end  (Lk.  5^*  Mt.  9"^  Mk.  2^"j»  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  activity  or  social  usage  to  which  he  compares  his 
career.  The  simple  severity  w^ith  which  he  does  it  is  remarkable; 
and  is  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  metaphor 
in  the  apocalyptic  language  of  his  day.  The  Old  Testament  scrip- 
lures,  e.g*  Isa,  54^*",  afford  abundant  material  for  amplification ;  but 
Jesus  nses  none  of  it  except  the  one  item  necessary  to  characterize 
the  joyous  freedom  of  his  gospel, 

Jesus'  figure  of  the  unfinished  tower,  as  given  to  us  in  Lk*  14^, 
keeps  out  all  distracting  details  to  such  an  extent  as  probably  to 
make  the  interpretation  of  it  often  go  wrong.  Yet  if  he  had  added 
the  explanation  that  one  must  be  willing  to  appear  as  ridiculous  as 
the  builder  in  question,  he  would  probably  have  weakened  its  force* 

The  comparison  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  plant  of  unheavenly  plant- 
ing, and,  therefore,  to  be  rooted  up,  is  all  the  more  forcible  because 
of  the  absence  of  all  detail  (Mt.  15'-).  Isaiah  5*^'  contains  two 
extended  metaphors ;  one  of  a  vineyard  bringing  forth  wild  grapes 
instead  of  grapes,  and  another  of  the  vineyard  laid  waste,  and  briers 
and  thorns  coming  up  in  its  place.  But  Jesus  condenses  both  into 
one  short  and  forceful  figure.  *' Of  a  bramble  men  do  not  gather 
grapes'*  (Lk.  6*^).  The  extended  story  of  Elijah's  taking  Elisha 
from  the  plough  does  not  lead  Jesus  into  parallel  details  (Lk*  9''^)* 
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A   single,   strong    sentence   completes    lits   reference*      *'No   man 

jintting  his  hand  10  the  .plough  and  looking  back  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God," 

JesQs'  effective  refusal  to  ampHfy  hts  connparisons  appears  with 
great  clearness  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  Ezekiel  (54"'*) 
emploj-s  almost  the  vkfhole  range  of  shepherd  Ufc.  In  this  single 
passage  he  includes  mountains,  water-courses,  inhabited  places,  pas- 
tures, forests,  broken-hinbed  sheep,  the  fat,  the  lean,  those  that  butt, 
and  those  that  foul  the  water.  There  is  malerial  enough  for  a  long 
allegory.  Yet  no  one  remembers  the  passage,  or  holds  the  moral 
truths  it  conveys  except  to  a  snialJ  extent.  The  reason  the  whole 
Christian  world  can  repeat  Jesus'  parable  is  because  it  moves  in  a 
straight  line.  Out  of  all  the  imagery  of  Ezekiel  Jesus  selects  the 
rescue  of  one  single  sheep*  His  story  goes  straight  after  that  sheep, 
gets  it,  and  brings  it  right  back  to  the  rejoicing  fellowship  of  neigh- 
bors. It  is  a  case  of  pure  power  arising  from  the  exclusion  of  every 
uncoiUributtng  detail.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (Mt*  25**') 
teaches  the  lesson  that  equal  faithhitness  in  the  use  of  unequal 
opportunities  will  be  equally  rewarded,  and  teaches  it  with  power  for 
this  same  reason.  The  story  is  businesslike.  It  has  no  oriental 
fringes  or  frills,  nothing  but  the  severest  simplicity.  One  sometimes 
wishes  that  Jesus  had  added  some  detail  of  imagery  or  eKplanaiion* 
Knowing  that  liars  cannot  tni^t  each  other,  that  thieves  steal  fTom 
each  other,  that  murderers  kill  members  of  their  own  band,  —  know- 
ing, in  a  word,  that  evil  is  at  war  with  itself,  and  does  tend  to  disin- 
tegration, one  wishes  that  Jesus  had  said  something  more  than  that  a 
house  or  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  And  yet  to 
have  figuratively  illustrated  evil's  divisions  against  itself  would  prob- 
ably have  lessened  the  force  of  the  teaching  that  evil  is  always  one  in 
being  against  God  and  goodness  (Mt.  12-'  Mk.  3'^  Lk.  11^"). 

One  reference  which  Jesus  makes  to  the  O.  T.  is  singularly  abrupt 
and  unqualified,  but,  perhaps,  all  the  more  forcible  :  "  Elijah  has 
come"  (Mk.  9'^  Mt.  1  0^  i?^')-  John  did  no  miracle,  while  Elijah 
did  many  ;  his  ministry  was  brief,  while  Elijrih's  covered  many  years  ; 
and  John  himself  said  that  he  was  not  Elijah.  ]^>ut  Jesus  said  in  the 
most  naked  f:ishion  that  John  was  Elijah.  We  feel  a  desire  for 
amplifications,  yet  the  absence  of  them  was  i)erha])s  the  most  pow- 
erful way  of  saying  that  character  and  service  are  the  true  bases  for 
estimating  personal  worth  ;  and  that  while  men  were  looking  for  a 
noisy  and  sensational  forerunner,  the  true  forerunner  had  come  in  the 
person  of  the  faithful  and  self-effacing  John. 
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2*  There  is  another  method  of  exclusion  than  the  method  of 
f  verbal  omission*  It  is  by  making  comparisons  in  such  form  that  the 
hearer  h  compelled  mentally  to  eliminate  every  detail  except  the 
one  which  conslitutes  the  teritum  comparatumis^  and  indicates  the  les- 
son to  be  taught,  The  exclusion  is  none  the  less  real  because 
inward.  To  speak  uf  the  Lord  as  coming  like  a  thief  compels  the 
hearer  to  withdraw  his  alleniion  from  the  idea  of  a  burglar^  because 
ibc  Lord  cannot  be  that ;  and  this  exclusion  effectively  fastens  atten- 
tion down  to  the  unexpectedness  of  the  coming  (Lk.  ii'^). 

In  a  similar  way  the  comparison  of  God  to  a  mean  man  who  is  in 
bed,  as  are  also  his  children,  compels  tis  to  eliminate  the  inappli- 
cable particulars,  and  fasten  our  attention  upon  the  effect  of  bare 
importunity  (Lk,  xt*).  The  crowning  instance  of  this  forced  mental 
elimination  is  the  parable  of  the  shrewd  steward.  Those  who  knew 
Jesus'  iife,  and  heard  him  tell  the  story  of  a  wasteful  agent,  who 
sc|uandered  his  principars  money  and  kept  two  sets  of  books,  could 
not  for  a  moment  ihink  that  these  details  were  intended  to  teach  any 
ethical  lesson.  They  were  obliged  to  eliminate  them,  and  dwell 
uj}on  the  lesson  of  foresight  and  of  preparation  for  a  change  of 
worlds.  Jesus  had  the  powerful  advantage  of  telling  a  story  with 
entire  verisimilitude,  and  at  the  same  time  of  compelling  his  hearers 
by  a  process  of  menial  exclusion  to  limit  their  attention  to  the  single 
point  he  sought  to  teach.  Allegorical  and  dogmatic  interpretations 
of  the  parable  of  the  unprofitable  servant  (Lk.  if'^'^)  may  make  it 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  useless ness  of  works,  or  a  denunciation  of 
the  legal  spirit  j  and  the  school  of  Baur  may  make  it  a  late  invention 
of  the  Pauline  '*  tendency  "  ;  but  it  is  far  simpler  to  say  that  it  is  a 
story  representing  God  as  a  severe  taskmaster,  cruel  and  heartless 
toward  his  serv.ints,  in  order  that  these  ver>'  |K>ints  being  eliminated 
attention  may  be  forced  upon  that  voluntary  attitude  of  consecration 
which  makes  men  exact  from  themselves  more  than  could  be 
exacted  by  any  external  ma^stcr 

3,  The  obverse  side  of  excluding  all  irrelevant  details  is  the  inven- 
tion and  insertion  of  new  ones  where  existing  illustrations  do  not 
supply  ihem.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Lk.  6^** ;  but  it  is  only 
seeming  ;  for  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  which  conveys  to  the  western  mind  a  sense  of  poetic 
amplification,  is  simply  a  plain  and  homely  though  effective  illustra- 
tion taken  from  the  ordinary  oriental  method  of  measuring  grain, 
(tafc^t  (Mt.  9-*  Mk.  5*  Lk,  S^)  furnishes  a  different  case.  The 
girl  was  dead*      Jesus  said  she  was  not  dead.      For  him  she  was  not 
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dead  in  such  a  sense  that  she  could  not  come  to  life  again.  That  is, 
she  was  not  dead  tn  that  hopekss  sense  in  which  his  scorners  meant 
the  word.  For  his  view  of  her  death,  which  included  her  coming 
to  life  again,  sleep  that  implies  waking  was  an  accurate  metaphor. 
Sleep  is  a  common  figure  for  death  everywhere/  But  Jesus  gives  it 
a  new  and  startling  force  by  changing  the  Urtium  io$Hparafkmh 
from  *Mong  disquiet  merged  in  rest "  to  awaking.  This  new  detail 
pve  the  old  metaphor  a  starthng  force,  which  must  have  been  felt 
when  he  took  the  girl  by  the  hand  and  raised  her  uj>. 

In  some  of  his  agricultural  metaphors  Jesus  gains  great  force  by 
replacing  irrelevant  details  with  new  ones  suited  to  his  purpose. 
The  different  kinds  of  soil  are  enumerated  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (Lk.  S^*).  Such  a  classification  of  heart  soil  was  new;  So 
abo  seems  to  be  the  introduction  of  the  darnel  or  counterfeit  wheat, 
{t{ii»'tii,  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Mt.  13^").  To  teach  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  the  kingdom  according  to  law,  and  how  patiently  men 
must  wait  for  the  good  harvest  which  was  sure  to  come,  Jesus  in  the 
parable  of  the  blade,  ear,  and  full  com,  employs  effective  details, 
which  are  substantially  new ;  they  all  enforce  the  idea  of  the  seed 
growing  gradually  without  man's  aid.  The  seed  is  cast  upon  OVi) 
the  earth.  The  man  sleeps  and  rises  day  after  day,  doing  nothing  to 
the  seed.  He  does  not  even  know  how  the  seed  grows  (aiTD^n^^ 
Mk.  4**),  his  activity  being  thus  excluded  for  the  third  time.  In 
Luke  20^  ^*  (cf  Mt.  2\^  Mk.  12*)  we  have  the  telling  detail  of  the 
sending  of  the  beloved  son,  by  which  Jesus  brings  home  the  guilt  of 
the  keepers  of  the  vineyard  of  Israel  with  a  forcible  stroke. 

In  concluding  this  point,  which  deals  with  the  excluding  of  all 
irrelevancies,  we  should  perhaps  mention  the  j)aral)le  of  the  king's 
marriage  feast  for  his  son,  and  of  the  man  without  a  wedding  gar- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  two  parables,  and  so  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  singleness  and  unity  which  we  have  been  claiming  for  Jesus' 
comparisons.  The  exception  is  only  seeming,  however,  for  this  par- 
able has  for  its  centre  of  gravity  makini,'  lii^ht  of  (iod's  offer  of  grace 
whether  by  despising  or  by  abusing  it  ;  and  this  is  eiinally  shown,  as 
has  been  intimated  on  a  previous  page,  either  by  not  coming  to  the 
feast  at  all  or  by  coming  in  an  insolent  s|)irit.  The  same  i)rinciple 
ajiplies  to  the  ])aral)le  of  the  pounds  ;  and  both  are,  i)erhaps,  to  be 
classed  with  such  binary  similitudes  as  those  of  the  mustard  seed  and 
the  leaven,  the  treasure  and  the  ]X"arl,  the  new  wine  and  the  new 
patch,  the  unfinished  tower  and  the  uneijual  war.  The  centre  of 
"»  See  un<ler  Koi/iduj  (not  KaOivdic)  in  I.iddcll  and  So-tt. 


■ 
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gravity,  about  which  they  revolve,  is  not  really  in  either  star,  but  in  a 
third  point,  which  controls  them  both. 


VI IT.  Third  Element  of  Power  :    Deferred  Applications* 

It  is  a  condition  of  the  strongest  metaphorical  or  figurative  effect 
that  the  physical  or  material  basis  shall  be  so  clearly  and  easily 
grasped  by  the  hearer  that  no  effort  of  attention  need  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  This  causes  Jesus  to  exclude  all  foreign  material,  as  I 
have  just  been  showing.  But  he  secures  the  same  distinctness  by  a 
further  method.  He  puts  an  actunl  time- interval  between  tht  mate- 
rial basis  and  its  spiritual  application*  He  starts  his  train  of  thought 
in  two  sections,  allowing  the  first  to  be  well  clear  of  the  station 
before  letting  the  second  move  out.  At  first  sight  the  c?angelists 
seem  to  teach  that  the  method  was  purposely  used,  and  was  in- 
tended, to  blind  and  diirkeii  the  minds  of  obstinate  hearers*  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  inevitable  result  in  the  case  of  such  mitids  ;  and  the 
inevitable  is  spoken  of  as  the  intended.  But  the  historical  view  sees 
the  case  from  a  different  standpoint*  Jesus  came  oflering  his  uni- 
versal^ ethical,  and  religious  kingdom  to  all,  but  he  was  practically 
obliged  to  start  somewhere.  He  naturally  began  in  the  temple,  with 
the  accredited  and  actual  religious  leaders  of  his  people.  Finding 
them  tinreceptive  and  hostile,  he  turned  to  the  more  northern  ele- 
ment^ in  Galilee,  Getting  acceptance  with  them,  he  views  the 
whole  sequence  as  the  carrjMng  out  of  a  divine  plan^  whose  result  is 
that  the  gospel  not  only  goes  successfully  forward,  but  that  the  fail- 
ure of  ecclesiastical  support  shows  all  the  more  clearly  the  intrinsic 
power  of  the  divine  message,  which  gets  along  so  well  without  it. 
Precisely  jo  Jesus  speaks  parables  in  the  most  effective  form  possible, 
and  then  views  the  result*int  failure  of  evil  hearers  to  receive  the  real 
meaning  as  a  divine  plan  and  purpose,  or,  at  least,  the  evangelists 
who  record  his  sayings  so  regard  it.  The  lines  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation, however,  lead  us  to  regard  Jesus*  method  as  powerfully 
adapted  to  produce  a  deep  impression.  Hence,  at  this  point  we 
mention  J  in  a  class  by  themselves,  what  we  name,  for  distinctness' 
sake,  instances  of  the  method  of  deferred  applkaiion. 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  (Mt,  16"),  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  When  their  minds  had  dwelt  long  enough 
on  the  image  of  bread,  he  chidingly  tells  them  of  the  transferred  or 
fpintual  sense,  of  hypocrisy,  in  which  be  gave  the  warning.  In  Lk, 
3  a"  Jesns  speaks  of  the  need  of  swords  \  and  when  two  have  been 
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hunted  up  and  brought  he  laconically  says,  ticavov  itrnv,  Somelimes, 
indeed,  as  here,  the  metaphorical  meaning  is  not  really  stated  at  all* 
This  is  also  the  case  in  Mk.  lo^  *\  and  parallels,  where  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  hundredfold,  evidently  not  appreciated  by  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  time,  is  left  to  come  to  them  of  itself  subsequently,  and, 
on  that  account,  all  the  more  powerfully.  In  the  case  of  Jairus' 
daughter^  the  meaning  of  '*  sleepeth  *'  was  deferred  only  long  enotagb 
to  make  Jesus'  raising  her  from  the  dead  bring  it  out  Sometimes 
Jesus  interprets  his  figure  so  speedily  that  there  is  not  much  chance 
for  misapprehension,  as  in  his  metaphor  of  spiritual  digestion  (Mt, 
tS^^)f  which  he  explains  in  verses ''''"^  At  other  times  he  seems 
never  to  have  started  the  second  section  of  the  comparison,  leaving 
the  hearer  to  go  back  finally  and  start  it  for  himself.  Instances  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  maxims  of  mote  and  beam  (Mt.  7*  Lk,  6*^)^  and 
of  the  blow  on  the  cheek  (Mt.  5®**^  Lk.  6^  *^}.  It  is  even  probable 
that  this  method  of  deferred  application  contributed  to  Jesus' con- 
demnation and  death,  for  the  accusation  against  him  (Mt  26*"  27* 
Mk,  15^),  that  he  had  said  he  would  destroy  the  temple  and  bnild  it 
again  in  three  days,  seems  to  point  to  some  such  use  of  an  image 
with  delayed  application,  as  John  2^"  would  indicate,  whether  the 
incident  and  application  there  given  by  the  fourth  evangelist  be 
correct  or  not. 


IX.    Fourth  Element  of  Power  :    Effective  Reversal  of  Previous 
Figurative  Usage. 

A  mind  like  that  of  Jesus,  filled  with  divine  power,  and,  there- 
fore, acting  in  the  highest  human  fashion,  uses  its  mental  imagery 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  One  instance  of  this  is  his  effective 
rarrsa/  of  the  general  previous  use  of  certain  comparisons.  His 
mention  of  salt  is  a  case,  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful,  of  this  kind. 
On  the  whole,  an  agricultural  people,  like  the  Jews,  seem  to  have 
used  the  figure  of  salt  in  a  bad  sense.  To  sow  the  site  of  a  deserted 
city  with  salt  was  to  condemn  it  to  barrenness  (Judges  9*"'';  cf.  Ezek. 
47'^  Ps.  107'^).  We  find  the  same  idea  in  Assyrian  inscriptions 
(Esarhaddon  A,  III,  26).  The  associations  of  Sodom  and  of  the 
saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  But 
Jesus,  turning  to  the  homely  domestic  use,  says,  Ve  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  :  that  is,  Ve  are  all  the  salt  there  is  to  keep  the  earth  from 
moral  putrefaction.  Leaven,  also,  was  generally  used,  as  a  figure,  in 
a  bad  sense,  even  by  Jesus  himself,  when  he  applied  it  to  the  teach- 
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;  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Mt.  i6*).     But  he  does  not  hes- 
itate to  use  its  silent  spreading,  and  assimilation  to  its  own  quahty 
of  the  dough  in  which  it  is  hid^  as  a  likeness  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  itself  (Lk,  13^^*  Mt.  13®').      Fishing  was  also  used  in  a  bad 
sense  as  applied  to  the  catching  of  men*      Hustile  armies  are  many 
lishers,  who  shall  fish  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  their  land  to  die 
(Jer.  16^*),      It  will  be  a  retribution  upon  them  to  be  taken  away 
with  hooks,  anti  their  residue  with  fish-hooks  (Amos  4*),     Habakkuk 
(1")  asks  why  Jehovah  lets  men  be  taken  with  the  angle,  and  caught 
in  the  net  of  the  wicked.      The  pessimistic  preacher  (EccL  9*'')  calls 
men  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  evil  net.     But  Jesus,  by  a  bold  stroke, 
makes  the  net  good,  and  has  it  catch  men  alive  {iu^yp^v,  Lk.  5"^. 
The  figure  in  classical  Greek  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense  :  of 
taking  men  in  war,  by  Homer,  //.  6*  46  ;  cf,  10*  378,  11.  131  ;  Her, 
1 .  86 f  etc. ;   oiScf^  liiiyptiv  is  to  give  no  quarter^  Plato,  Legg,  868  B ; 
Tnetaphorically,  of  ships,  as  ifdiy/n^T^v  (Charito,  7.  6,  post-classical). 
But  compare  Xenophon,  M^m.  2,  6  (cited  by  Farrar  on  Lk.  5"), 
**  Try  to  be  good  and  catch  the  good      I  will  help  you^  for  I  know 
the  art  of  catching  men  "  (Socrates).      Perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  the  most  effective,  instance  of  Jesus'  reversal  of  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  a  figtire  is  connected  with  infants  and  children,  which 
he  uniformly  uses  in  a  good  sense.     The  current  Jewish  leaning  is 
shown  in  PauKs  epistles.      To  him  the  child  represents  not  an  ideal 
to  be  sought,  but  a  low  stage  of  development,  out  of  which  one  must 
grow  as  rapidly  as  possible*      The  Jt-w  versed  in  the  law  considers 
the  untaught  Gentile  a  babe  (Rom,  a^),      A  babe  symbolires  the 
unspiritual  Corinthian  convert  (i  Cor»  3^),      He  has  been  begotten 
by  his  spiritual  father,  Paul,  whom  he  should  therefore  imitate,  at 
least  in  a  child's  weak  way  (1  Cor.  4^*).     The  child  stands  for  our 
present  feeble  power  of  knowing.      It  takes  a  man  to  represent  "  the 
full-grown  energies  of  heaven"  (i  Cor.  13^*).      He  would  have  the 
Corinthians  avoid  a  childish  desire  for  the  showy  gift  of  tongues  ; 
and  only  in  parenthesis  does  he  ask  them  to  be  children  in  malice; 
seemiDg  even  by  that  to  mean  that  they  should  keep  their  malice  as 
undeveloped  as  possible  (1  Cor,  14^),      He  feels  the  parental  touch 
of  deamess  for  his  own  spiritual  children;  but,  in  the  same  breath, 
says  their  true  childship  is  so  small  that  he  ought  to  give  birth  over 
again  to  an  infant  Christ  within  them  (Gal.  4^^).    In  striking  reversal 
of  all  this  Jesus  is  willing  to  call  his  own  disciples  **  babes  "  in  one  of 
their  most  favored  hours  (Lk,  io«  ;   cf.  Mt,  ii=^j.      In  fact,  he  ex- 
plicitly takes  the  child  as  something  like  an  ideal  symbol  of  the  per- 
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hci  spirit  and  temper  men  should  have  toward  the  kingdom  of  God* 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  Paul  curving  his  arm  about  a  little  child ; 
but  Jesus  does  so  {IvayKaXttrdfAany;,  Mk.  fo^^),  in  order  to  make  the 
symbolism  as  emphatic  as  possible*  VmVs  view  of  the  child  as  ilhis- 
trative  is  much  like  Plato^s.  There  is  a  child  in  us  to  whom  death  is 
a  sort  of  hobgoblin  {PhaetA^^  ad  finem).  But  for  Jesus  the  child's 
disposition  is  that  to  which  the  adult  must  bring  himself,  and  the 
child's  attitude  that  to  which  the  adult  must  surrender  himself  in 
order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  at  all  (Mk,  lo'-*;  cf.  Mt,  19^* 
Mt.  18^.  In  fact,  the  next  verse  (iVIt.  iS^)  goes  on  to  assign  the 
highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  even  after  one  has  entered  it,  to  the 
man  of  childlike  spirit. 

If  we  were  right  in  regarding  Deut.  13'  and  ai^^  as  furnishing  in 
the  picture  of  parents  stoning  their  children  a  kind  of  physical  basb 
for  the  metaphor  of  hating  one's  father  and  mother  in  Lk,  14^"*,  we 
may  here  add  that  Jestjs  does  not  think  of  parents  stoning  children^ 
but  rather  of  children  stoning  parents.  He  starts  in  by  saying,  not 
If  a  man  hate  not  his  son  and  daughter,  but  If  he  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  The  force  of  this  reversal 
lies  in  the  fact  that  to  the  mind  of  the  ancienti,  as  Mozley*  has 
shown,  children  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  their  parents,  while 
parents  were  to  be  most  strictly  honored  by  their  children.  The 
fact  that  the  passage  in  Luke  mentions  children  also  as  being  hated 
does  not  seriously  affect  our  position,  for  they  seem  to  be  mentioned 
as  a  kind  of  afterthought  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  In  a  pecul- 
iarly effective  way,  also,  Jesus  changes  the  starting-point  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  word  neighbor,  in  Lk.  lo"^',  from  its  position  in  the 
man  hving  near  the  lawyer,  and  thus  being  the  lawyer's  neighbor,  to 
an  ethical  position  in  the  lawyer's  heart  itself,  thus  making  ///;;/  ])lny 
the  neighbor  toward  the  other  man.  The  point  is  subtle  but  real, 
and  consists  in  reversing  the  direction  of  the  mental  arrow  which 
points  out  the  **  neighbor."  Very  vigorous,  also,  is  Jesus'  turning 
upside  down  of  the  Pharisees'  building  of  the  tombs  of  the  prophets 
(Lk.  11^').  Their  boast  was  that  they  biought  the  prophets  out  into 
public  honor  by  the  costly  tombs  ;  but  Je>iis  made  the  building  of 
the  tombs  mean  burying  the  prophets  out  of  sight.  There  seems  to 
he  almo.^t  a  touch  of  humor,  too,  in  the  wav  he  reverses  the  common 
figure  of  wolves  going  out  to  devour  lambs  into  the  picture  of  his 
disciples  as  lambs  going  out  among  hostile  wulvcs.  Fnially,  the  ordi- 
nary conception  that  a  man  will  sacrifice  all  things  to  ^:ive  his  phys- 
*  J\uiing  Ideas  in  Early  Ages. 


Kfe  is  reversed  into  the  metaphor  of  his  losing  his  life  in  oilier 
iin  all  ihat  h  highest  and  best. 

X.    FiFi'H  Element  or  Power:  Aatitliesea. 

Akin  to  Jesus'  strong  hand  in  using  symbols  in  a  sense  opposite 
to  their  usual  significance  are  his  antitheses.  In  iliis  respect  his 
figurative  language  simply  shares  in  one  of  the  general  chamcteristirs 
of  his  sayings  as  a  whole.  His  figurative  antitheses,  however,  arc 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 

1.  One  group  of  Jesus'  antitheses  contrasts  the  ininnte  with  the 
vast.  It  is  a  matter  of  si^e*  In  Mt*  5'^,  cf.  Lk.  i6*%  there  is  an  ex- 
treme case.  The  sweep  of  heaven  and  earth  i^  thought  of  as  it  might 
be  by  the  deutero-Isaiah  ;  and  over  against  its  possible  pasfiing  away 
is  set  the  minute  ytfi/A  and  "  tittle"  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  *rhe 
gnat  is  set  opposite  the  camel  (Mt,  ij^),  the  mute  opposite  the  lieam 
(Lk.  6^*  Mt.  'f).  The  diminutive  group  of  laborers  is  seen  on  the 
edge  of  the  far- reaching  acres  covered  to  the  horiion  line  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  ripe  grain  (Lk.  lo-  Mt.  9^^).  The  burdens  whit  h  the 
Pharisees  load  upon  men  are  heavy,  but  not  even  one  finger  do  they 
themselves  apply  to  the  load  (Lk,  11^;  cf.  ML  23^).  The  disciples 
ire  as  a  little  flock  of  kids  (cf  i  Kings  20^),  Hut  the  kingdum  in 
its  immensity  is  their  father's  gift  to  them  (Lk.  12^^}. 

2,  Another  group  contrasts  the  unique  and  the  common.  The 
solitary  magnificence  of  Solomon's  courtly  array  is  coarser  and 
poorer  than  the  beauty  with  which  God  clothes  one  of  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  though  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  sight,  and  the  dis- 
ciples perchance  are  treading  a  do^en  of  them  under  foot  (Lk,  1  j*^  ** 
Mt-  6*^^;.  The  ox  tied  to  the  manger  by  some  nameless  peasant  is 
a.n  antithesis  of  the  woman  tied  by  Satan  himself  into  a  bent  ami 
painful  posture.  The  animal  is  so  common  on  every  farm  ;  Satan  ii 
the  sole  prince  of  this  world  (Lk.  ij**). 

3*   Antithetical  qualities  form  a  third  group.     The  light  within  the 
man  nitist  not  be  darkness  (Mt.  6**  Lk.  11*^).    Men  do  not  gather  figs 
of  thorns  or  grapes  from  brambles  ( Lk,  6**).     The  single  elements 
of  these  antitheses  —  the  material  for  them  —  is  in   the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Isaiah  s^*).     The  grapes,  and  brienj,  and  thorns,  are  there  ; 
but  Isaiah's  antithesis  is  between  grapes  and  wihl  grapes,  while  Jesui 
gives  the  much  sharper  one  between  the  brambles  and  the  graftci* 
Anotlier  instance  is  in  Lk,  6*",   No  good  tree  brings  forth  corrupt 
fruit  nor  a  corrupt  tree  good  fruiL     Jer.  1 1**  speaks  of  the  men  of 
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Judnh  as  3.  "green  olive  tree  fatr  with  goodly  fruit/*  In  verse  "*  his 
enemies  plol  to  kill  him  and  ''destroy  the  tree  with  the  fruit  thereof," 
Here  is  the  good  man  in  contrast  with  the  bad ;  and  each  is  figured 
as  a  tree,  yet  there  is  no  antithetical  juxtaposition,  or  even  the  con* 
ception  of  a  corruptly  productive  tree.  But  Jesus  has  the  double 
antithesis  first  of  adjectives  and  then  of  clauses.  In  Mt.  10^*  (cf.  Lk. 
lo"*)  wolves  are  set  against  lambs  and  doves  against  serpents,  Sirai- 
kirly^  the  ravening  wolf  has  clothing  of  opposite  significance  (Mt.  7'*). 
Often  in  the  O,  T»  God^s  people  are  called  his  sheep  and  their  ene- 
mies ravenous  wolves^  but  Jesus'  compact  antithesis  is  t^ol  found 
there*  llie  same  antithesis  of  quahty  is  shown  in  the  maxim  of  not 
giving  holy  things  to  dogs  or  pearls  to  swine  (Mt.  7^).  Perhaps 
none  of  the  instances  so  far  cited,  strong  as  they  are,  equal  in 
mellow  strength  the  invitation  which  speaks  of  a  *'  yoke  "  as  "  easy  '" 
or  a  *'  burden  *'  as  *'  light  **  { Mt,  1 1**), 

4.  Jesus'  figurative  language  also  uses  the  antithesis  of  opposing  con- 
ditions. The  "  wise  and  prudent "  are  set  opposite  the  "babes  "  (Lk, 
10^  Mt.  11^).  The  poverty-stricken  are  to  have  the  kingdom  with 
its  wealth  (Mt.  5^).  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  (Lk.  15)  arc 
numerous  antitheses  :  the  son  and  the  servant,  the  kid  and  the  fatted 
calf,  perishing  with  hunger  and  enough  and  to  spare  ;  dead  and  alive. 
Poignantly  sharp,  finally,  is  the  contrast  between  the  suffering  La-K- 
anis  and  the  sumptuous  life  of  Dives  in  this  world,  and  between 
Abraham's  bosom  and  the  tormenting  flame  in  the  next  world,  and 
the  antithesis  of  the  opposing  relations  between  the  two  men  as 
experienced  in  this  world  and  in   Hades. 

5.  Opposite  ways  of  acting  furnish  a  fifth  group  of  antitheses. 
Some  children  dance  and  some  lament  (Lk.  y*^-).  Putting  a  lamp 
under  the  bed  is  absurd  ;  putting  it  on  the  lamp-stand  is  rational 
(Mt.  5^''  Mk.  4-*  Lk.  8"^).  Cleansing  the  outside  of  dishes  is  a  sym- 
bolic contrast  to  making  the  heart  clean  (Lk.  11'").  The  Pharisees' 
bragging  is  a  fine  foil  for  the  j)ul)li(an's  self-accusation  (Lk.  18^^). 
The  doctrinal  derivatives  of  Xin-pov^  Mk.  10^"',  fall  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper,  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  noble  antithesis 
between  the  figure  of  a  i^rcat  slave-holder,  who  lords  it  over  his 
bondsmen,  and  the  wholesale  enianripator,  who  gives  his  life  as  a 
vast  ransom  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  the  slaves  of  doubt,  and  fear, 
and  sin.  Tlie  dignity  of  the  Son  of  Man  might  claim  for  him  a  mul- 
titude of  attendants  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  ^ives  his  very  life  to 
buy  the  freedom  of  the  vast  slave  retinue  of  the  I'!\  il  One. 

6.  The  last  form  of  antitheticil  j)ower  in   Jesus'  (  omparisons  is 
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that  shown  by  bb  contrasting  of  Scripture  quotations.  He  is  the 
stone  on  which  men  fall  and  are  broken;  and,  in  the  same  breath, 
the  stone  which  fells  on  them  and  scatters  them  as  dust  (Isaiah  8^* 
Dan,  2**  ^).  His  Father's  house  was  a  house  of  prayer  (Isa.  56^, 
but  the  sortlid  occupants  had  made  it  a  den  of  robbers  (Jer  7^')* 


XL    Sixth  Element  of  Power  :   Gianging  a  Kegativfi  to  a 
Fositire. 

To  certain  of  his  comparisons  Jesus  gives  the  force  which  comes 
from  changing  a  negative  to  a  positive  or  affirmative.  There  seems 
to  be  some  such  advance  made  by  him  in  calling  his  disciples  the 
salt  of  the  earth  (Mt,  s"^'  ^^^^  9""'  Lk,  14'**).  The  previous  figure 
for  God's  one  elect  people  viewed  them  as  sheep  in  their  own 
special  pasture,  from  which  they  were  not  lo  wander,  Jesus'  figure 
represents  them  as  the  one  antiseptic  —  all  the  salt  there  is  —  to  be 
sprinkled  over  the  whole  world,  to  save  it  from  corruption.  It  is 
another  form  of  the  same  thought  which  makes  Jesus  regard  his 
apostles  as  fishers  10  catch  men  rather  than  as  shepherds  to  keep  the 
animals  already  in  their  flock.  A  clearer  instance  is  found  in  his 
figure  of  the  evil  eye  and  of  the  light  that  is  in  a  man  (Mt,  b'^'*'), 
Jesus  does  not  contrast  the  single  eye  with  no  eye  at  all,  nor  does  he 
make  darkness  the  opposite  of  light.  On  the  contrary,  he  views  the 
darkness  as  a  light,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  positive  radiating  and 
revealing  qualities  of  light.  It  is  a  species  of  black  light,  sending 
out  black  beams,  and  disclosing  evil  objects  otherwise  unbeheld.  In 
a  paragraph  which  is  highly  rhetorical,  but  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
our  passage,  James  Martineau  has  developed  this  figure  of  Jesus. 

'*  How  great  is  that  darkness )  Great  indeed  I  Because  it  not 
only  hides  realities,  but  prwluces  all  kinds  of  deceptive  unrealities  ; 
to  the  blinding  character  of  all  darkness,  adding  the  creative  activity 
of  light ;  suppressing  the  clear  outline  and  benign  face  of  things,  and 
throwing  up  instead  their  twisted  and  malignant  shadows.  This  is 
the  difference,  so  awfully  indicated  by  the  greatest  of  seers  in  the 
words  just  cited  between  the  fiff7  eye  and  no  eye  at  aiL  The  latter 
only  misses  what  there  is :  the  former  surrounds  itself  by  what  is  not 
The  one  is  an  innocent  privation,  that  makes  no  pretence  to  knowU 
edge  of  the  light :  the  other  is  a  guilty  delusion,  proud  of  its  powers 
of  vision,  and  applying  its  blind  organ  to  every  telescope  with  an  air 
(tf  superior  illumination.  The  one  is  the  eye  simply  closed  in  sleep  \ 
the  other,  staring  with  nightmare  and  burning  with  dreams;  whose 
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Strain  the  gloom  of  midnight  does  not  relieve^  and  whose  trooping 
images  the  dawning  light  does  not  disperse.  He  whose  very  light 
has  become  darkness  treats  the  privative  as  positivCp  and  the  positive 
as  privative  ;  he  sees  ihe  single  double,  and  the  double  single  ;  with 
him  nothing  is  infinite^  and  the  infinite  is  nothing.  The  great  spec- 
trum of  truth  is  painted  backward,  and  the  rainbow  of  promised 
good  is  upside  down  :  and  whik  he  cannot  espy  the  angel  standing 
in  the  sun,  he  can  read  the  smallest  print  by  the  pit-Itghts  of  Tophet, 
that  threaten  to  blind  the  spirits  and  smoke  out  the  stars*  To  the 
evil  eye  the  universe  is  not  simply  hidden,  but  reversed/'^ 

A  similar  positive  quality  belongs  to  Jesus'  figure  of  providing 
purses  which  wax  not  old  (Lk.  12^).  Jesus  has  in  mind  not  the 
simple  detachment  from  earthly  possessions  of  those  who  possess  as 
though  they  possessed  not  (i  Cor,  7^*^),  but  the  heavenly  attach- 
ment of  those  who  use  them  for  another  world  (Godet),  In 
Matthew  19^^  Jesus  has  been  approached  by  the  negative  idea  of  not 
marrying,  and  immediately  proceeds  to  use  a  metaphor  based  upon 
a  positive  action,  by  which  the  conjugal  capacity  is  affirmatively 
devoted  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  ransom  for  many,  lately  mentioned,  is  a  strongly  affirmative 
figure,  carrying  the  negative  conception  of  not  being  ministered  to^ 
up  into  tht:  idea  of  ministering  to  others.  If  we  rightly  understand 
Jesus'  idea  of  taking  up  the  cross,  it  ftimishes  a  remarkable  instance 
of  turning  a  negative  into  a  positive  figure.  It  is  true  that  Luke 
uses  )Saf7Ta^ci  (14"'^).  But  Mt.  lo'^  has  \afxpdv€iy  and  Mt.  16'^^  and 
Mk.  S^  both  have  dparoo.  The  follower  of  Jesus  is  not  to  bear  his 
cross,  he  is  to  take  it  up.  The  cross  was  ordinarily  laid  upon  the 
condemned  ;  this  seems  to  be  assumed  both  by  archaeological  stu- 
dents and  popular  writers.^^  But  Jesus  turns  the  physical  basis  of  his 
figure  into  the  voluntary  and  positive  act  of  liftifii^  up  the  cross.  In 
other  words,  he  turns  the  negative  metaphor,  which  stands  for 
acceptance  of  providentially  imposed  sufTering,  into  the  positive 
figure,  which  stands  for  the  dec  isive  plunge  into  whatever  suffering  is 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom. 

■''  Ertiha-'ors  after  tJic    Christian    f  ift\   p.   400. 

^"  f'..^.  Iricdlicl),  .Irchiioioi^'ic  der  /.eia'i}isi;c\u/iuhtt-,  p.  1 28,  Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ,  \K  435. 
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XII.    Seventh  Element  of  Power:   Combination. 

I.  A  further  way  in  which  Jesus  secures  power  for  his  comparisons 
is  by  a  combination  of  figurative  details.  The  combination  is 
not  a  mere  aggregation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  remarkable 
unification,  in  nearly  every  instance.  Some  of  them  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  antitheses,  and  need  only  be 
named  at  this  point.  The  antithesis  in  Lk.  6^  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
forceful  combination  of  passages  from  Jeremiah.  The  unifying  rela- 
tion is  the  conception  of  a  tree  producing  the  opposite  of  its  natural 
fruitage.  The  antithesis  of  the  wolfish  prophet  with  the  innocent 
sheep  is  a  combination  which  secures  unity  by  the  vivid  figure  of 
putting  the  wolf  inside  the  sheep's  clothing  (Mt.  7^).  The  lambs 
and  wolves  are  combined  into  one  figure  in  Mt.  10^^  by  the  unifying 
iv  fUof^.  The  two  connected  facts  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  inter- 
pret the  Scriptures  rightly  and  yet  claimed  the  sole  right  of  interpret- 
ing are  set  forth  in  one  combined  yet  single  image  of  a  man  who 
locks  the  door  to  a  temple  and  stands  on  the  outside  with  the  key  in 
his  hand  so  that  the  approaching  people  cannot  enter  (Lk.  11*^;  cf. 
Mt.  23").  Another  example  of  skilful  unifying  and  combining  is 
seen  in  the  Pharisee's  prayer  (Lk.  18"),  where  he  speaks  of  "this 
publican."  That  little  phrase  binds  the  images  of  the  two  char- 
acters together  so  that  they  are  seen  not  as  two  pictures  but  one. 
The  rabbis  seem  to  have  had  the  image  of  the  mote  and  the  beam  ; 
but  with  them  the  antithesis  was  simply  for  retaliation:  **Take  the 
straw  out  of  your  eye,'*  "Take  the  beam  out  of  yours."  ^^  But  Jesus 
combines  the  two  images  into  one.  There  the  man  stands  with  the 
beam  in  his  eye  straining  to  see  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye.  After 
speaking  of  the  children  in  the  market-place  of  whom  the  other 
children  complained,  Jesus  uses  his  combining  power  to  seize  upon 
the  Old  Testament  figure  of  Wisdom  in  Prov.  1'"^  and  in  chaps.  8 
and  9,  and  to  unite  himself  and  John,  notwithstanding  their  anti- 
thetical modes  of  life,  as  children  of  the  same  heavenly  mother  (Lk. 
7**).  One  very  beautiful  combination  of  figures  is  found  in  Mt.  ii"**, 
where  Jesus  says  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light.  The  yoke 
is  often  used  in  the  O.T.  to  represent  taxation,  bondage,  and  sin 
(i  Kings  12*  Jer.  2^  Lam.  i^^).  The  figure  of  a  burden  for  iniquity 
or  trouble  is  of  course  frequent  (Ps.  ^S*  55^).  But  the  yoke  and 
the  burden  are  never  bound  together  into  one  figure.     Isaiah  9* : 

^See  Lightfoot,  cited  by  Alford  on  Mt.  f. 
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'*  Yoke  of  burden  *'  merely  indicates  the  yoke  as  something  by  which 
a  burden  is  carried.  The  connection  is  simply  verbal,  and  the  yoke 
only  is  affected  by  the  deliverer.  But  Jesus'  picture  shows  a  man 
with  a  galling  yoke,  to  which  a  ])articularly  heavy  burden  is  attached, 
while  he  offers  an  easy -fit  ting,  pleasant  yoke  ;  and^  even  so,  the 
burden  hung  from  it  is  light.  Another  peculiar  instance  is  in  Lk. 
1 1*\  where  Jesus  turns  an  antithetical  separation  into  a  harmonious 
unity.  The  Pharisees  set  the  generation  that  killed  the  prophets 
into  strong  contrast  ^ith  their  own  generation,  which  built  tombs  in 
their  honor.  But  Jesus  harmonizes  the  two  generations  into  the 
picture  of  one  set  of  men  silencing  the  prophets  by  killing  them,  and 
another  which  puts  them  still  further  out  of  sight  and  hearing  by 
covering  them  with  handsome  tombs.  Killing  and  burying  are  two 
parts  of  the  same  act.  The  king  of  Syria  complained  —  or,  rather, 
his  servant  did  —  thit  the  words  he  spoke  in  his  bed-chamber  were 
told  to  the  king  of  [srael  Uy  EJisha  {2  Kings  6'^).  With  some  such 
image  in  mind  Jcfyus  represents  his  private  teachings  as  being  publicly 
repeated.  But  he  combines  the  private  speaking  and  public  hearing 
into  one  forcible  image  of  a  private  whisper,  in  some  shadowy  place, 
vibrating  outward  into  the  surrounding  and  illy  mined  landscape,  mak- 
ing the  world  into  a  kind  of  whispering  gallery,  '*  What  ye  have  said 
in  the  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light''  (Lk.  12*), 

a.  Another  form  of  combination  of  metaphors  or  comparisons, 
which  Jesus  uses  with  great  force,  is  that  of  joining  two  Scripture 
quotations  together.  The  sordid,  ecclesiastical  merchants  made  the 
house  of  prayer  (Isa.  56")  a  den  of  robbers  (Jer.  7").  Here  it  is 
not  simply  the  antithesis  which  gives  force,  but  the  fact  that  the 
antithesis  is  a  combination  of  two  well-known  prophetic  utterances. 
Very  widely  separated  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  image  of  the 
stone  of  stumbling  (Isa.  8*^)  and  the  imnge  of  the  stone  which  smote 
the  composite  image  (Dan.  2^'^  "),  and,  we  may  add,  the  image  of 
the  rejected  stone  (Ps.  118")  ;  but  Jesus  combines  the  rejection,  the 
stumbling,  and  the  crushing  of  the  three  figures  into  the  single 
image  of  a  great  stone  standing  upon  a  mountain  slope,  upon  which 
men  fall  and  are  hurt  while  it  is  stationary  ;  but  afterward,  when  it 
gets  loosened  and  comes  crashing  down,  it  scatters  as  dust  whatever 
sets  itself  up  in  its  pathway.  And  here,  as  always,  Jesus  does  not 
say  too  much,  but  leaves  all  the  great  suggestiveness  of  the  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  the  still  greater  figurative  suggestiveness  of  the  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  of  the  cotnposite  image, 
which  represented   great   kingdoms,  to  combine   themselves  in   the 
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tma^'nation  of  his  hearers  into  one  tremendous  effect,  II  must  be 
riemerabered  that  he  sjioke  to  men  to  whom  all  this  imagery  was 
exceedingly  familiar;  ami  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  claims  being  made  with  the  use  of  so  small  a 
nuoiber  of  words.  Again  :  we  have  in  Job  I'^^^and  2*^  Satan^s  desire  to 
test  Job  granted,  and  in  Amos  9^  we  have  the  house  of  Israel  sifted 
among  all  the  nations  like  as  grain  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  without  the  least 
kemel  falling  upon  the  earth.  But  in  Lk,  2  2^^'  Jesus  combines  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  story  of  Job  with  the  national  metaphor  of  Amos  into 
a  single  picture  of  Satanic  sifting  of  one  who  nevertheless  is  preser\'ed. 

3.  In  some  cases  Jesus  not  only  combines  existing  Scripture  fig* 
,  ures,  but  adds  some  tellmg  detail,  which  gives  a  new  and  powerful 

defimteness  and  precision  to  the  whole.  The  deutero- Isaiah  speaks 
of  the  watchmen  (the  supposed  leaders)  of  Israel  as  blind  (56***)  ; 
he  speaks  of  Israel  his  servant  as  bHiid  (42"') ;  he  speaks  of  leading 
the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not  (43^^)-  Isa.  6^^  speaks  of  a  shnt- 
I  ting  of  the  eyes  of  God's  people.  There  are  blind  people  leading 
and  there  are  blind  people  led,  and  both  in  abundance.  But  the 
intense  brevity  gained  byjuining  the  two  in  an  image  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  and  by  putting  a  ditch  or  pit  in  front  of  them,  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  Jesus'  peculiar  power  of  combining  old  and 
common  Scrij>ture  images,  and  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  telling 
figurative  detail,  which  still  further  enhances  the  total  effect.  The 
story  of  the  unclean  spirit  expelled  and  wandering  through  the 
desert,  and  returning  with  companions  (Lk.  ii**-^;  cf  Mt.  12**^**), 
i^  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  The  imagery  is  from  Isaiah 
13^'  and  34'*.  In  the  latter  passage  "night  monster"  perhaps 
means  a  kind  of  demon*  Here  we  have  the  details  of  the  desert  as 
the  home  of  wild  beasts  and  demons,  and  of  their  making  their 
haunts  in  the  ruined  homes  of  Babylon  and  Edam*  But  Jesus  deals 
with  a  single  dwelling,  and  thus  makes  his  picture  compact  and  pre- 
cise* while  at  the  same  time  adding  the  peculiar  feature  of  making 
the  demon  plan  and  talk  intelligently.  Yet  again,  Jesus'  figure  of 
the  strong  man  armed,  in  Lk.  11*^  (cf.  Mt.  la^  Mk.  3*^),  gathere  its 
imagery  from  Isa.  40^**  49**  **  53^.  But  the  "  strong  man,*'  the  **  cap- 
tives," and  the  **  divided  spoil/*  are  combined  by  Jesus  into  a  living 
Qniiy,  not  only  by  the  use  of  the  comparative  VrxvponptK^  by  which 
he  puts  himself  into  unifying  image  relation  with  the  strong  man,  but 
also  by  the  location  of  the  whole  scene  in  one  definite  place,  the 
court  (avk^  of  the  strong  man. 

4.  Under  this  head  we  mention,  finally,  two  cases  of  exceptional 
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character.  The  first  seems  to  contradict  oar  statemenl  that  Jesus 
never  uses  a  mere  aggregation  of  images.  The  rock  on  which  he 
will  build  his  church,  the  gates  of  hades,  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  binding  and  loosing,  do  seem  to  furnish  a  group  of  unrelated 
images  without  metaphorical  unity.  In  this  respect  it  has  no  par- 
allel among  the  whole  list  of  Jt^sus'  sayings  in  the  Synoptics.  We 
must  frankly  set  it  down  as  entireJy  different  from  Jesus'  dialect  else* 
where,  or  else  we  must  say  that  the  conscious  figurative  structure 
floes  not  go  beyond  the  building  upon  the  rock  ;  and  that  the  gates, 
and  the  keys,  and  the  binding  and  loosing,  had  lost  their  figurative 
power  in  Jesus'  day,  or,  at  least,  for  him,  and  meant  nothing  more 
than  the  schemes  of  the  underworld,  ability  to  enter  and  authority  to 
prohibit  or  permit.  But  this  is  a  violent  supposition.  The  second 
instance  is  exceptional  for  an  opposite  reason  from  the  first.  The 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  <Lk.  1$'^*)  gathers  imagery  from  more 
sources  than  any  other  of  Jesus*  comparisons,  and^  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  none  which  forms  a  more  compact  and  living  unity.  Isa. 
55^  mentions  spending  money  for  naught  ;  in  44^,  and  in  other 
places,  he  pleads  for  the  return  of  spiritual  wanderers*  Prov,  29^ 
mentions  the  son  that  wastes  his  father's  substance  with  harlots, 
The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Hosea,  as  we  have  already  noted,  tells  of 
being  fallen  by  iniquity  and  being  fatherless,  as,  also,  of  the  *'  words  *' 
of  returning  penitence*  To  touch  swine  was  the  acme  of  unc lean- 
ness (Lev.  11"**).  The  distress  of  the  spendthrift  was  proverbial 
(Prov.  29"^).  Famine,  too,  was  a  frequent  factor  in  Old  Testament 
distress.  Both  Isaiah  (61^*^)  and  Zechariah  (f^^')  speak  of  clothing 
men  with  garments  of  salvation,  and  covering  them  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness,  to  signify  renewal  of  position  in  (iod's  house,  as  in  the 
case  of  Joshua  the  high  priest.  The  giving  of  the  ring,  as  by  Pha- 
raoh to  Joseph  (Gen.  41^-)  denoted  the  conferring  of  dignity  and 
honor,  'i'he  whole  story  is  com])ose(l  of  images  already  in  common 
use.  But  Jesus  combines  them  ])y  twos  and  threes  in  subordinate 
groups,  as,  for  example,  by  having  the  famine  arise  just  as  the  sj)end- 
thrift's  hour  of  want  has  come,  and  b)  making  these  two  distresses 
combine  to  send  him  to  the  swine.  Another  group  of  images  com- 
bines the  ring,  an<l  robe,  and  feast,  into  one  quit  k  ])icture  of  the 
prodigal's  reinstatement.  The  whole  storv  has  no  new  details.  It 
is  !)ut  a  comliination  of  combinations  of  ( )1(1  Testament  figures. 
And  yet  the  ]i\ing  unity  whi(^h  binds  all  together  makes  the  analysis 
into  a  coml)ination  of  images  and  details  seem  absurd,  so  absolutely 
one  in  its  simplicity  is  the  whole  i)arable. 
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XIII.    Eighth  Element  of  Power:   Naturalness. 

We  now  come  to  the  naturalness  of  Jesus*  metaphors  as  another 
source  of  their  forcefulness.  In  making  this  statement  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  his  metaphors  are  taken  from  outward 
nature,  or  that  they  never  describe  any  improbable  or  unnatural 
action.  We  rather  mean  that  in  speaking  of  natural  phenomena  he 
does  not  give  distorted  or  imaginative  descriptions  of  things  impos- 
sible to  nature,  and  then  use  them  as  comparisons.  On  the  contrary, 
he  uses  nature  just  as  she  is.  We  mean,  also,  that  he  uses  human 
functions  and  activities  in  his  descriptions  with  verisimilitude.  The 
course  of  action  in  the  metaphor  does  not  depart  from  the  corre- 
sponding action  of  nature  or  human  nature  in  actual  life ;  or,  if  such 
departure  is  made,  it  is  purposely  and  evidently  made  to  indicate  a 
corresponding  departure  from  wisdom  or  from  rectitude.  Through- 
out his  comparisons  Jesus  makes  us  feel  that  what  he  commends  is 
in  line  with  nature  and  natural  probability,  and  that  what  he  con- 
demns is  analogous  to  the  unnatural  and  improbable.  This  gives 
them  a  peculiar  power  for  enforcing  ethical  and  spiritual  truth.  His 
listeners  did  not  need  to  use  any  mental  force  in  struggling  to  under- 
stand his  illustration,  for  all  men  understand  the  simple,  everyday 
phenomena  of  nature  and  human  life.  They  could  give  their  whole 
attention  to  the  transferred  metaphorical  or  spiritual  sense  of  his 
utterance.  Nature  worship,  moreover,  is  the  first  worship ;  and  a 
teaching  which  appeals  to  nature  and  to  human  nature  acquires  a 
certain  force  from  that  very  fact. 

I.  In  this  connection  we  mention  first  the  comparisons  Jesus 
drew  from  ordinary,  external  nature.  The  impression  sometimes 
prevails  that  nearly  all  of  them  come  from  this  source.  Our  table 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  but  that  there  was  a  kind  of  universal- 
ism  in  them  which  went  the  rounds  not  only  of  nature  but  of  the 
total  life  of  his  day.  Nevertheless,  he  did  have  many  metaphors  or 
comparisons  from  what  we  call  nature.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
country,  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  scenes.  Wide-reaching  pros- 
pects were  to  be  had  from  the  summits  of  his  native  hills  ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  brief  epistle  of  James  (usually  considered  to  be 
his  brother),  which,  businesslike  as  it  is,  contains  more  metaphors 
from  nature  than  the  entire  writings  of  Paul,  a  love  of  nature  was 
characteristic  of  the  fiimily.  And  all  his  metaphors  from  nature  are 
natural.      There  is  a  sharp  difference  here  between  Jesus  and  the 
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prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  between  him  and  Paul. 
Jesus  never  says  that  men  sow  wheat  and  reap  t.ires  (cf.  Jer.  12*-''), 
His  tares  come  from  tare  s^ed,  sown  by  an  enemy  (Mt.  13^^).  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  him  to  speak  of  grafting,  much  less  of 
grafting  a  wild  oUve  into  a  cultivated  tree  (Rom,  11*^).  When  he 
speaks  of  the  stones  crying  out  it  is  as  of  something  miraculuos  and 
all  but  impossible  (LL  19**),  and  not  at  all  as  a  kind  of  natural  and 
gladsome  outburst  of  fnat^imate  things,  as  when  the  Deutero  Isaiah 
speaks  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  dapping  their  hamls,  and  of  the 
mountains  breaking  forth  into  singing  (Isa.  %$^).  Such  {X^etical 
amplifications  are  beautiful,  bnt  the  beauty  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  force*  A  camel's  going  through  the  eye  of  a  lieedle,  whether 
taken  as  a  mere  repetition  of  an  oriental  proverb  for  impossibility  or 
at  its  face  value,  is  something  which  does  n^t  happen  {Lk.  iS*), 
Tlie  rising  cloud,  the  south  wind,  the  reddened  sky,  were  ordinary 
natural  phenomena  (Lk*  u^^  Mt,  i(^*^).  In  Lk.  ;io'^  we  have  an 
interesting  instance  of  Jesos'  unwillingness  to  use  an  unnatural  illus- 
tration in  a  good  sense.  He  speaks  of  falling  on  the  stone  and 
being  broken,  and  of  the  stone  falling  on  a  man  and  Bcattering  him 
as  dust,  omitting  all  the  extraordinary  and  highly  unnatural  imagery 
of  Neb^chadne^^ar's  dream.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural for  a  man  to  be  hurt  by  falling  yn  a  stone,  and  by  having  the 
stone  fall  upun  him,  nor  does  the  objection  of  unnatnralness  bolil 
against  the  figure  of  the  stone  pulverizing  the  man  ;  for  Jesus  is  fol- 
lowing Daniel's  imagery,  and  is  regarding  the  man  as  an  image  such 
as  Daniel's,  so  that  he  becomes  like  chaff  on  the  summer  threshing- 
floor.  It  is  a  metaphor  within  a  metaphor ;  and  the  double  image, 
as  Jesus  and  his  hearers  would  see  it,  would  not  be  felt  as  unnatural. 
We  have  already  contrasted  the  entire  naturalness  of  Jesus'  figure  of 
the  righteous  shining  forth  as  the  sun,  and  of  the  lightning  flashing 
across  the  heaven  (Mt.  13^^  Lk.  ly'**),  which  have  their  exact  coun- 
terparts in  nature,  with  the  unnaturalness  of  the  multiplied  li^ht  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  in  Isaiah  30".  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  has  ever  seen.  Reeds  shaken  by  the  wind  (Lk.  7-"*)  were  to  be 
>een  by  the  edge  of  any  brook  or  stream.  The  tree  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vision  was  as  imaginiry  as  the  tree  Igdrasil  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy. But  the  trees  in  Jesus'  comj)arisons  (Lk.  13^''  23^'',  ef  ai.)  could 
be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  near  at  hand.  Women  did  put 
leaven  into  meal  just  as  Jesus'  parable  described,  and  the  leaven  did 
act  just  as  he  said. 

2.    Passing  from  external  nature  to  human  func'^ions  and  activities. 
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we  find  Jesus  observing  a  simtlar  fidelity  to  facts  in  the  physical 
bases  of  his  comparisons.  He  never  conceives  of  anything  as  sweet 
or  billet  in  one*s  mouth  and  the  reverse  in  one's  stomach  (Ezek.  f; 
cf.  Rev,  10*"),  for  the  stomach  has  no  gustatory  nerves.  Although 
he  makes  a  metaphor  out  of  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  including, 
as  a  glance  at  our  table  shows,  the  liajr^  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the 
mouth,  the  digestive  organs,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  reproductive 
capacity,  and  even  the  finger,  he  nevertheless  uses  them  all  with 
faithfulness  to  physical  fact,  as  we  see  by  contrasting  EzekieFs  figure 
just  mentioned  with  Jesus'  descriptively  accurate  account  of  the 
passage  of  food  through  the  digestive  organs.  He  figures  his  dis- 
ciples as  treading  upon  serpents  and  scorpions  (Lk,  to*")^  but  never 
as  trampling  a  lion  under  foot  (Ps*  91^^),  because  one  may  strike,  or 
shoot,  or  rend  a  lion^  but  cannot  trample  on  him  while  alive,  and 
does  not  think  of  doing  so  when  dead.  The  two  instances  of  an 
unnatural  act,  swaUowing  a  camel  (Mt.  23^^)  and  having  a  benm  in 
one's  eye  (Mt,  7^  Lk.  6**),  are  undoubtedly  to  be  explained  as  the 
quoting  or  citing  of  proverbial  expressions,  shown  by  Lightfoot  to 
have  been  in  common  use.  It  saircely  need  be  mentioned  that  cer- 
tain actions  apparently  unnatural  are  shown  by  the  singly  of  archae- 
ology to  have  been  quite  customary.  An  Eastern  king  or  prince 
would  not  hesitate,  if  sufficiently  provoked,  to  bind  a  man  hand  and 
foot  and  throw  him  out  of  the  house  (Mt.  22^"^.  Eastern  houses  had 
inner  chambers,  and  proclamations  were  made  from  housetops  (Lk. 
u^)*  Cups  and  platters,  and  other  articles,  were  washed  as  Jesus 
describes  (Lk.  i  r'^ ;  cf.  Mk.  7*) ;  as,  also,  hands  and  feet.  There 
were  plenty  of  unwhited  tombs,  whose  flat  slabs  did  not  show  to  the 
casual  eye  of  the  pedestrian  (Lk.  ii*").  Men  did  untie  oxen  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  lead  them  to  water  (Lk.  15^*^*).  A  shortage  of  hands 
at  harvest-time  was  as  common  as  it  is  in  Kansas  (Lk.  10^  Mt.  9^). 
Enemies  did  sow  tare  seed  in  a  man's  field  (Mt,  15^'*),  even  as  sim- 
ilar maliciousness  is  practised  to-day  (Trench  on  Pambies  gives 
examples).  Shepherds  did  separate  sheep  from  goats  (Mt.  25^, 
Animals  were  helped  out  of  pits  or  holes  on  the  Sabbath  (Lk.  14*). 
The  candle  ami  the  broom  were  used  to  find  lost  mpney  (Lk.  15*). 
Secret  spots  in  the  field  were  used  as  safe-deposits,  and  a  field  with 
such  a  deposit  might  be  bought  if  the  deposit  were  known  only  to 
the  finder  (Mt.  13**)*  Pearl  merchants  plied  their  trade  (Mt.  13*^*^, 
Agents  embezzled,  and  falsified  their  accounts  (Lk.  16^ '^),  Men  of 
unusual  philanthropic  spirit  did  help  the  wounded  even  to  their  own 
danger  (Lk*  io^»      Men  did  delay  cutting  down  a  barren  tree,  in 
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hope  that  more  care  wovild  make  it  fniitful  by  another  year  (Lk. 
ij^"*).  Doors  were  shut  upon  maddened  outstdersj  wlio  did  with 
oriental  demonstrativeness  weep  and  gnash  their  teeth  (Lk, 
13**^^^^).  So  evidently  faithtil  to  the  life  of  his  day  were  the 
physical  bases  of  Jesas'  comparisons  that  no  other  portion  of 
Scripture  is  as  trustworthy  as  they  for  ascertaining  the  uses  and 
practices  of  antiquity.      If  only  they  were  fuller  of  detail  I 

3.  But  what  of  the  numerous  cases  where  Jesus'  comparison^  rep* 
resent  men  as  doing  or  achieving  unnatural  things?  They  are  in 
part  things  which  he  expressly  says  fh  nai  happen  ^  and  have  been 
mentioned  as  in  reality  proof  of  his  faithfulness  to  nature  ;  for  faith- 
fulness is  negative  as  well  as  positive,  and  repudiates  false  attributes 
as  well  as  insists  upon  genuine  ones.  There  reniaiUp  however,  not  a 
few  cases  in  which  Jesus  does  portray  men  as  acting  in  a  highly 
improbable  manner.  This  is  because  m:m's  ethical  and  religious  per- 
version is  such  that  he  often  acts  in  a  manner  which,  in  analogous 
physical  or  social  circumstances,  would  be  called  unnatural  and 
even  irrational.  In  ethical  matters,  man's  **  natural"  conduct  is 
often  highly  unnaturaL  Hence  the  need  of  improbable  and  *'  lannat- 
ural  '^  acts  and  relations  in  the  imagery  which  portrays  it.  Failure 
to  recognize  this  principle  of  Jesus  causes  interpreters  often  to  miss 
his  main  point,  while  the  due  recognition  of  the  principle  reveals  one 
great  source  of  power  in  his  comparisons,  viz,  the  portrayal  of  evil 
conduct  as  a  priori  unnatural  and  unaccountable.  It  must  also  be 
added,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  that  conduct  which  is  unusually 
or  unnaturally  good  for  the  average  m  in  may  not  be  such  for  a  man 
of  exceptional  piety  or  love.  But  all  these  representations  of  unnat- 
ural conduct  on  the  part  of  free  agents  are  totally  different  from 
using  representations  which  are  contrary  to  physical  fact,  or  to  the 
regular  processes  of  nature,  to  symh  )lize  conduct  which  is  morally 
right  and  praiseworthy.  Figures  and  (:oin|)arisons  of  this  latter  kind 
Jesus  never  has. 

Passing  by  the  rooting  up  of  the  sycamine  tree  and  [)lanting  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  with  the  remark  that  the  utterance  is  meant  to 
represent  souicihing  beyond  nature,  and  <lone  by  divine  |>ower  in 
answer  to  prayer,  we  come  to  the  emploser  who  |)ai(l  the  same 
wages  for  one  hour's  work  as  for  twelve  (Mt.  20'*),  It  is  to  l)e  noted 
that  while  a  man  would  not  naturally  do  tiiis  on  purclv  business  prin- 
ciples, he  might  do  it  if  he  weie  of  a  philanthropic  ca^t,  and  seeking 
to  furni-^h  employment  to  all  who  were  in  need  of  it.  It  is  not  nat- 
ural to  take  food  from  the  family  table  and  throw  it   to  dogs  ;   and 
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the  direct  ptirpose  of  Jesns  in  saying  so  is  to  ttlustrate  the  impropri- 
eiy  of  his  helping  the  Syro-Fhuenician  woman  (Mk,  7-^,  It  is  not 
natural  to  put  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  cellar  or  under  a  measure  (Lk- 
ir"  S"'  Mt,  4"  5");  but  it  is  no  more  unnatural  than  it  is  for  men 
who  have  received  the  light  of  great  new  truth  to  fail  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others.  The  blimi  leading  the  blind  into  a  ditch  is  no 
more  unnatural  than  Pharasaic  leaders,  with  their  eyes  shut  to  divine 
truth,  leading  those  who  are  blind  enough  morally  to  follow  them 
into  the  ditch  of  spiritual  ruin  (Lk.  6**  Mt.  15")-  That  a  servant 
owe  ten  million  dollars  to  his  master  is  indeed  improbable  (Mt. 
18*');  but  BO,  a  priori^  is  the  greatness  of  the  sin  of  man  against 
God.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  story  is  too  severe  to  be  a  nat- 
ural iUustration  of  so  gentle  a  grace  as  forgiveness,  the  reply  is  that 
it  does  not  illustrate  the  forgiving  spirit  so  much  as  the  inflexible 
necessity  of  having  that  spirit.  Cutting  a  piece  out  of  a  new  gar- 
ment to  patch  an  old  one  (Lk,  5^)  "seems  too  absurd  for  any 
human  being  in  his  senses  to  think  of*'  But  so  also  is  it  to  think  of 
Jesus*  new  and  indivisible  spirit  of  hfe  as  having  a  patch  cut  out  of  it 
for  mending  Judaiijm.  It  is  the  very  point  in  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  that  they  acted  so  foolishly  and  unnaturally  as  not  to  carry  oil 
with  them,  and  to  go  off  and  buy  it  instead  of  going  in  just  as  they 
were  with  the  other  virgins^  and  welcoming  the  bridegroom  when  he 
came.  Such  conduct,  however,  is  no  more  unnatural  */  pritni  than 
that  men  should  insist  on  forms  and  ceremonies  in  religion  even  at 
the  expense  of  missing  its  essence  (Mt,  25^*),  That  men  should 
refuse  invitations  to  a  great  supper,  especially  if  it  were  the  marriage 
of  the  king*s  son,  is  an  incredible  story  (Lk.  14^*'*'^^;  ct  Mu  22-'"). 
But  it  is  no  more  incredible  a  priori  than  that  the  one  divine  son  of 
God  and  his  F'ather  and  the  feast  of  love  should  be  scorned, 

4^  It  will  be  obsen^ed  that  we  have  given  but  slight  attention  to 
the  most  important  of  Jesus'  comparisons,  that  of  God  to  a  father* 
In  every  other  instance  Jesus  seems  to  condense  his  mental  images 
out  of  existing  matenaL  In  this  one^  on  the  contrary,  he  elaborates. 
Other  images  are  seldom  re  pea  ted  ^  if  at  all,  more  than  once  or  twice  ; 
this  one  incessantly.  His  whole  teaching  may  be  grouped  about  his 
various  uses  of  the  figure  of  fatherhood.  Instances  of  its  use  are  by 
no  means  wanting  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  their  representation  of 
God  is  subordinate.  The  Old  Testament  conceives  God  in  the  main 
as  a  king.  Jesus  reverses  this  relation,  purposely  using  the  word 
"  father  *'  so  as  to  make  it  grasp  the  divine  character  as  a  whole,  and 
give  not  a  side  view  but  the  inside  view  of  his  nature.      It  is  not  the 
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province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  all  Jesus'  uses  of  this  wholly  excep- 
tional compari^n.  It  is,  however,  within  our  province  to  say  that 
the  power  and  persistence  with  which  he  uses  it  furnish  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  the  extent  of  God's  fatherhood.  Mt.  j^^"***"  is  some- 
times called  conclusive  for  the  universality  of  the  fatherhood ;  but  it 
is  a  long  way  from  the  first  verse  to  the  ninth,  and  the  connection  is 
aot  very  close  between  the  "multitudes'*  and  the  "  Father."  Jesus 
never  expressly  declares  the  universality  of  God^s  fatherhood ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  never  expressly  restricts  its  extent  to  his  dis- 
ciples. We  caunot  settle  the  question  of  extent  directly  from  the 
consideration  of  extent.  But  when  we  note  the  repeated  intensity 
and  power  with  which  he  ixjrtrays  the  fatherhood  of  God,  both  in 
connection  with  sinners  like  the  prodigal  and  in  connection  with  his 
own  disciples,  we  see  that  it  is  his  one  great  thought  of  God»  illumi- 
minating  and  controlling  his  view  of  every  man.  It  rs  the  power  of 
the  portrayal  of  the  father's  love  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
that  makes  us  feel  that  universality  of  fatherhood  is  intended*  It  is 
not  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  one  story  attributed  to  him  which  rep- 
resents God  as  the  Father  of  a  spendthrift  adventurer.  But  every- 
where in  the  most  natural  way,  and  to  illustrate  every  phase  of 
God's  character,  Jesus  uses  this  same  comparison.  If  he  wishes  10 
show  the  goodness  of  God  in  general  as  a  creator,  he  simply  says 
that  as  parents  give  what  is  needed  to  the  children  whom  they  have 
brought  into  the  world,  so  God  will  act  the  parent  toward  his  crea- 
tures, the  race  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  would  show  the 
necessity  of  men's  forgiveness  of  one  another,  he  tells  the  story  of 
the  punishment  of  an  unforgiving  creditor,  and  then  adds,  not  "  So 
likewise  shall  God,"  but  "So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  if 
ye  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  his  trespasses"  (Mt.  18^"^). 

5.  Socrates  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Jesus'  comparisons  do  the  same  for  religion.  It  is  a  mark  of  power 
in  both  cases.  Men  write  with  great  beauty  and  instructiveness,  and 
even  with  great  intellectual  power,  of  things  they  have  never  seen  or 
of  things  distant  and  remote,  but,  ethics  heini;  a  matter  of  the  con- 
duct of  everyday  life,  an  ethical  teacher  speaks  with  greatest  power 
when  he  uses  illustrations  taken  directly  from  everyday  life,  and  the 
everyday  life  of  the  ])cople  he  speaks  to  at  that.  It  does  indeed 
recpiire  a  spirit  of  great  ])urity  and  power  to  make  common  things 
vehicles  of  ethics  without  appearing  silly  and  goodish  ;  l)ut  if  the 
teacher  have  the  powerful  grasj)  that  we  have  already  abundantly 
seen  in  Jesus,  the  very  fact  of  his  using  the  commonplace  for  his 
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comparisons  forms  a  new  and  distinct  element  of  iheir  power. 
They  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms  with  a  more  direct 
and  forceful  thrust  because  of  their  very  homebness. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  audience  here*  A  glacier  in  its 
course  from  its  origin  in  rain  and  snow  to  its  final  waier>^  union  with 
the  ocean  furnishes  more  and  more  beautiful  points  of  comparison 
with  the  course  of  a  human  life  than  does  a  river  ;  but  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  ethical  principles,  its  effective  strength  would  be  confined  to 
audiences  in  the  Alps  or  Alask:i,  and  gatherings  of  students  of  glacial 
phenomena*  To  other  classes  of  hearers  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  comprehending  the  physical  basis  of  the  ethical  teaching 
would  be  a  large  subtraction  from  the  ethical  and  spiritual  effect. 
Hence,  it  is  no  mere  accident  that  Jesus'  illustrations  arc  taken  from 
objects  immediately  and  fully  present  to  the  eyes  or  in  the  minds  of 
his  listeners.  When  he  omits  to  illustrate  Goii's  care  for  the  minute 
by  saying  that  he  numbers  the  stars  (Isa,  40-'*^),  but  does  not  fail  to 
say  that  his  heavenly  Father  numbers  the  hairs  of  men's  heads,  the 
illustration  he  uses  is  not  only  more  simple,  but  is  more  effective 
than  the  one  he  avoids^  because  it  is  taken  from  an  object  close  at 
hand.  We  are  not  to  think  of  Jesus  as  unable  to  use  the  lofly 
poetry  of  the  prophets  for  ethical  enforcements,  because  his  refer- 
ences to  Isa,  14'^  and  to  the  vision  in  Daniel,  not  to  speak  of  other 
passages,  prove  the  contrary.  Nor  are  we  to  think  of  him  as  unable 
to  use  un figurative  abstract  statements  clearly,  though  this  shows  a 
Af^^^r  degree  of  ethical  power  than  the  poetic  degree.  But,  in  the 
main,  he  chose  the  homely  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  life  of  his  day, 
l>ecause  through  them  he  could  come  home  to  the  men  of  his  day 
with  greatest  ethical  and  spiritual  force.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
western  mind  of  the  twentieth  century  loses  something  of  this  po^i^er 
\  simply  iKcause  it  Is  not  living  the  oriental  life  of  the  first  century  ; 

but  Jesus  came  at  a  definite  time  and  in  a  definite  locality  \  and  it  is 
of  the  then  conditions  that  we  are  speaking,^ 

^'  No  mere  aggregation  of  citations  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  closeness  with 
which  Jesus"  comparistms  adhere  to  ihe  common  life  of  his  ila>%  They  can  best 
be  grasped  by  describing  a  Jewish  peasant  of  hi»  time  living  the  connected  life 
of  a  single  day,  it  being  understood  that  i\  is  tneTcly  the  wcaviog  together  which 
U  imagined  for  the  &ake  of  unity  of  impression,  while,  on  the  contrary,  every 
detail  of  the  picture  is  taken  from  one  of  Jesus*  comparburts  without,  of  course, 
including  the  ethical  element  of  the  comparison,  hut  only  the  physicaL  ITie 
awkwardness  of  the  compilation,  so  foreign  to  the  naturalness  of  Jesus,  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  end  it  seeks. 

Putting  on  his  clothing  (Ml.  6*^)  in  the  darkness  (Lk.  aa*')  so  quietly  that 
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XIV,    Ninth  Element  of  Power  :    Inwardness. 

The  last  element  of  forcefulness  in  Jesus'  comparisons  which  this 
paper  contains  is  /A*f  ptcu/iat  imoardness  which  characterizes  cer- 
tain of  them.  This  may  be  seen  by  comrasting  them  with  the 
corresponding  metaphors  of  Paul  Paul's  conception  of  righteous- 
ness h  objective  and  theological,  while  that  of  Jesus  is  subjective 
and  ethical.  Paulas  Conception  was  incidental  to  the  controversial 
position  of  his  great  epistles,  while  Jesus  seems  to  have  kept  a  iJOsi- 
tion  of  calmness,  and  to  have  d^velt  upon  the  essence  of  religion. 


hi&  left  band  knew  not  what  his  fight  hand  wa^  i:ioing  (Mt.  6^),  the  nmn  nie 
(Lit.  32i'')»  anil  having  sattithcd  hb  hunger  and  thirst  (Mt.  5'*),  the  priKtsa  of 
digesting  what  he  had  taken  into  hb  moath  began  (Mt.  151^^''-^).  Washing  \\\% 
cup  anil  plate  (Lk.  it**},  he  went  to  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hoosc  to  whisptr 
SI  word  of  wansing  thai  his  brother  might  proclaim  it  frum  the  bousctop  later 
{Lk.  1 2*)*  Bui  Lin  coming  out  he  found  bis  mother  mixing  the  leaven  into  the 
meal  she  had  m captured  (Lk.  13^')  and  adding  the  necessary  aalt  (Mt,  5*^), 
lly  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  lamp-stand  (Lk,  S**)  his  brother 
was  pouting  some  new  wine  into  a  fresh  wine-skin  (Lk.  5^),  having  wisely 
thrown  aside  the  old  wine -skin  (Lk.  5*^),  which  his  lit  tie  child  (Mt.  iS'')  had 
bfi>ught  him  from  the  storeroom  (Mt.  I  j*-*).  His  sister,  meanwhile,  xvas  psiteh* 
lug  an  old  gown  with  a  piece  of  fuUed  cloth,  and  mending  a  rent  in  her  new  ane 
with  a  piece  that  wns  unfulled  (Lk*  $^),  Bidding  good-bj-  (Lk.  9*0  t*^  his 
brother  and  sister  and  mother  (Mt*  12^),  he  went  tmt  Uf  untie  the  ox  from  the 
manger  aiK^l  lead  him  to  water  (Lk.  13'®).  But  at  the  well  the  o\  tell  in,  whence 
he  was  with  difficulty  at  last  i)ulled  out,  two  days  later,  on  the  Sal)l)ath  (Lk.  14^*)' 
There  were  no  foxes  (Lk.  13*"^)  in  the  neij^hhorhood  (L!v.  10-''),  and  the  hens 
had  gathered  their  chickens  under  their  wings  (Lk.  13'*)  in  the  open  yard. 
Near  by  a  shepherd  was  sei)arating  his  sheej)  from  the  gt^ats  (Mt.  25'^"-).  When 
the  man  came  up  to  him,  the  two  fell  into  a  discussion  of  the  wcathir  probabil- 
ities, for  there  was  both  a  south  wind  blowing  which  indicated  heat  and  a  rising 
cloud  which  indicated  a  shower  (Lk.  1 2''^  •'""').  In  fact,  the  morning  redness  of 
the  sky  had  j)r()ph-'sied  ft)ul  weather  (Mt.  16-  '■),  <iuite  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  the  rt)sy  flush  of  the  eveniiiij;  l)cf<»re.  Then  they  talked  of  the 
recent  fatal  fall  of  the  tov\er  of  Siloam,  in  which  ciL^lUcen  persons  had  met  their 
death  (lk.  13*),  and  of  Pilate's  mixing  the  Mood  of  some  (lalilaeans  he  had 
killed  with  tliat  of  the  sacritices  tliey  were  oMcriiiL,'  at  the  temple  (  Lk.  13^;.  As 
the  man  went  onward  towar-i  the  \illai;e  he  crossed  a  wadv.  wlierc  the  bare 
stones  told  the  elo«|uent  story  (  Lk.  lo^')  of  tlie  fojlv  of  a  man  who  had  l>uilt  his 
house  on  one  of  its  sl(»j)ini^  sides  without  ;,'"inL,'  deep  enough  to  reach  the  bed 
rock  for  his  fouiuhition  ;  Mt.  y-'M.  A  cloudl>ur>t  in  the  mountains  had  sent  a 
flood  down  the  wadv,  and  the  storm  and  the  stream  coin'Mncd  had  made  the 
house  a  complete  wreck  (  Mt.  7-').  In  the  open  ticld  l»eyond  wcr<'  thousands  of 
wild  lilies  (  Ml.  o-^'  ^,  with  here  and  there  a  mustard  tree,  uhi^h  had  i^'rown  from 
its  minute  seed  till   it  was  ten  feet  or  more  m  hei'dit,  an  1   the  l>ir  i>  ha  I  nested  in 
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Now  religion  being  essentially  a  thing  of  the  soul,  and  all  its  outward 
phenomena  arising  from  inward  states,  the  teacher  who  deals  mainly 
with  the  outward  conceptions  must  fumble  more  or  less,  no  matter 
how  powerful  his  natural  giasp  ;  while  he  who  deals  with  the  inward 
may  indeed  fumble,  but  is  in  a  position  to  grasp  with  whatever 
power  he  has,  for  his  hand  is  at  the  one  centre  of  gravity,  not  dart- 
ing about  after  the  objects  that  are  flying  along  in  the  orbital  paths. 
There  are  two  elements  here  in  the  power  of  the  comparisons  to 
which  we  are  referring*  One  is  the  essential  inwardness  of  all  tnie 
religion.  The  directness  and  power  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  this 
IS  felt  through  all  his  language.      But  this  element  of  force  must  not 

H»  bratichci  (Lk.  17*  Mt.  15*>).  Farther  cm  a  farm  hand  wai  ploughing  (Lk. 
^'^)  where  the  *uil  was  iieep  cntjugh^  whilt:  a  sower  was  SLattering  aifctl  al  a  dis- 
tance behind,  sume  of  which  fell  oji  the  trodden  path  that  crossed  the  field, 
^herc  the  birds  were  picking  it  up,  Bume  upon  deep  earth,  and  some  among 
t1iofn«  (Mt,  ij^ff),  Nur  did  ths  sower  seem  to  suspect  that  the  ncj^t  night  a 
neighlKrr  who  owed  him  a  grudge  would  secretly  sow  tare  seed  atnong  his  wheat 
(Ml  13'^),  Skirting  a  fine  vineyard  in  which  were  numerous  fig  Irtes,  one  of 
iherti  seemingly  m  !>ad  condition  f  Lk.  i^^)i  he  came  down  to  the  seashore^ 
where  reeds  were  waving  in  the  wiiiil  (LI*.  7^),  and  strong  men  (IJc.  u^*},  who 
probably  never  th*^>ughc  of  such  a  thing  as  having  the  doctor  { Lk.  5*'),  were 
bauUng  uut  a  net  full  of  live  Bsh  (Mk.  5'^)*  To  buy  some  of  the  fish  he  took 
out  bis  wdl-worn  purse  (Lk.  la'")^  but  there  w^^  not  enough  in  it  tu  give  alms 
lOi  the  poorest  beggar  (Lk*  il**)*  for  his  wife,  having  lost  one  piece  out  of  the 
ten  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  that  day,  had,  as  he  now  rcmenibe^-d,  bor- 
rowed his  last  drachtna,  promising  to  take  a  light  and  broom  and  sweep  every 
dark  comer  of  the  house  until  she  found  her  own  (Lk.  15*)  and  could  repay  him* 
The  main  road  ran  near  the  sea,  where  a  blind  man,  holding  another  blind  man 
by  the  hand,  was  walking  along,  and  both  were  saved  just  as  they  were  fading 
into  the  roadside  ditch  (Lk.  63"')  by  the  timely  interference  of  the  man*  who,  ini 
bis  haste  to  reach  them,  stepped,  to  his  horror,  upon  the  unpainted  slab  of  a  tomb 
(Lk,  It**),  A  pearl  merchant  soon  passed  by,  but  did  not  offer  to  show  his- 
pearls,  f©r  he  had  sold  them  in  order  to  use  the  money  for  some  purpose  he 
would  not  disclose  (Mt,  13**  *''j;  although  he  was  c^uitc  wiUing  to  talk  of  the 
tni'itations  to  a  certain  well-known  supper  (Lk*  14^^)1  of  recent  weddings 
(Lk,  14*),  and  of  one  vexy  great  supper,  to  which  everybody  was  being  invited 
(Lk.  14^'^). 

Even  such  a  mosaic  pattern  as  we  have  just  been  weaving  conveys  but  a  faint 
id  a  of  the  way  Jesus  had  of  using  the  actions  and  events  of  which  at  any  one 
bour  he  was  a  part,  as  something  with  which  to  compare  Ihe  principle  he  wa* 
enunciating  at  that  very  time.  For  his  table  talk  was  often  concerned  with  feast* 
ingi  his  lakeside  talk  with  fishing;  and,  in  a  word,  he  not  only  made  comparisonsr 
<}ut  of  things  which  were  at  hand,  in  the  senae  of  being  part  of  the  general  r very- 
day  life  of  his  people,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  part  of  the  very  action  or  stcne 
with  which  he  wm  at  that  very  moment  engaged. 
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be  confused  with  a  certain  inwardness  to  be  noted  in  the  physicai 
Hsis  itself  of  certain  comparisons.      This  quality  may  be  seen  in 

three  different  stages  or  forms, 

1.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  figure  the  things  of  the  soul  under 
the  image  of  a  journey,  as  in  Piigrim's  Progress;  or  of  a  siege,  as  in 
the  Ni?ir  War:  or  of  a  garden,  as  in  Tennyson's  Geraini  and  Enid, " 
But  a  journey,  a  siege^  and  a  garden,  are  external.  They  have  no 
natural  inwardness*  There  is  inwardness,  however,  in  the  very  con- 
ception of  leaven,  of  soil  with  seed  in  it,  and  of  a  tenant.  Such 
images  as  these  Jesus  uses  ;  and  their  physical  inwardness  is  an  ele- 
ment of  power  in  portraying  spiritual  inwardness.  For  every  meta- 
phor has  a  certain  quality  of  its  own  apart  from  the  matter  which  it 
illustrates;  and  if  both  matter  and  metaphor  have  the  same  char* 
acter,  their  harmony  greatly  strengthens  the  total  effect.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  inward  (Nft.  5*).  So  are  leaven  (Lk.  ij''),  treasure 
mira^vpoq)  (Lk,  6^\  digestion  (Mk.  y"),  and  a  tomb  (Lk.  1 1**),  which 
inevitably  suggests  the  dead  baiiy  beneath. 

2,  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  note  that  certain  physical  or 
natural  facts  have  two  parts,  an  outward  and  an  inward.  Of  these, 
Jesus  chooses  the  inward,  with  an  effect  found  nowhere  else  in 
Scripture.  Isaiah  has  his  agricultural  parable  (28^^),  covering 
almost  the  whole  process,  from  ploughing  to  threshing.  He  levels 
the  ground  J  casts  abroad  the  fitches,  scatters  the  cummin,  puts  the 
wheat  in  rows  and  the  barley  in  the  appointed  place,  beats  out  the 
fitches  with  a  staff  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod  ;  but  every  detail 
belongs  to  the  external  side  of  agriculture.  Paul  also  (i  Cor.  3''"^ 
speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  tilled  land  (ycuipytov).  He  has  planted 
and  Apollos  watered  (v.*^.  But  there  is  no  inwardness  in  these 
images  ;  and  the  same  is  true,  as  our  table  shows,  of  all  his  agricul- 
tural metaphors.  A  man  reaps  what  he  sows,  and  reaps  sparingly  or 
bountifully.  There  is  much  mention  of  fruit  and  fruitfulness,  as  well 
as  of  bare  grain.  But  all  his  imagery,  like  Isaiah's,  stays  up  in  the 
open  air.  Jesus  goes  underground.  The  parable  of  the  sower  is  a 
parable  of  the  differing  fate  of  the  seed  within  the  different  soils. 
Even  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  is  thought  of  from  the  viewpoint  of 

'^  Full  scMom  does  a  man  repent,  or  use 

lioth  ^race  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious  fjuitch 
Of  Mood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him 
And  make  all  clean  and  ])lant  him-^elf  afresh. 
Edyrn  has  done  it,  weedint^  all  his  heart 
As  I  will  weed  this  land  before  I  go. 
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r  the  secret  start  it  gets  when  it  is  sown.  In  Mark  4^^  the  farmer *s 
I  activity  is  careftilly  exclutleti.  He  goes  to  bed  and  gets  up,  and  the 
earth  brings  forth  fruit  of  herself.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the 
account  of  Paul's  use  of  children  as  illustrations,  as  we  have  given  it 
on  a  previous  page,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  Paul  views  the  child 
exteraallf — as  a  thing  that  grows  and  is  trained  and  reaches  ma- 
turity; while  Jesus,  even  in  his  illustration  of  children  in  the  market- 
place, has  reference  to  their  inward  tempers  and  dispositions,  and 
rnakcs  his  most  critical  illustration  of  the  temper  and  spirit  required 
in  those  who  are  to  enter  the  Kingdom  out  of  the  little  child's  trust- 
ful and  obedient  inner  attitude.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  of 
the  child  as  wrought  upon,  guided,  or  educated,  but  turns  himself 
entirely  to  its  inner  life.  Undoubtedly  he  loved  children  ;  but  he 
has  none  of  the  endearing  talk  of  the  old  prophets,  about  their  being 
nursed,  or  being  taken  by  the  arms  and  taught  to  walk;  and  the 
more  we  recogniie  both  the  Ohl  Testament  details  and  the  Pauline 
details  descriptive  of  child  life  in  its  external  aspect,  the  more 
remarkable  seems  Jesus*  passing  them  all  by  and  going  into  the 
child's  interior  nature.  Characteristic  also  is  the  difference  between 
Jesus  and  Paul  in  architectural  imagery,  Paul  hurries  away  from  the 
foundation  in  order  to  speak  of  the  superstructure,  with  elaborate 
details  of  "gold,  silver,  costly  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  and  of  the 
fire  that  shall  test  the  superstructure,  Jesus,  on  the  other  band, 
"digs  and  goes  deep  "  (Lk,  6^^  laying  his  foundation  on  the  hidden 
rock;  and  has  it  tested,  not  by  some  incendiary  conflagration,  but 
by  the  infallible  elements.  The  inwardness  of  the  imagery  itself  of 
Jesus  is  again  evident,  for  he  might  have  spoken  of  character  as  a 
structure  to  be  tested  by  the  assaults  of  its  outward  enemies.  When 
he  does  think  of  a  house  it  is  as  a  ienrment^  in  which  a  knani  dwells, 
and  whose  sweeping,  furnishing,  and  other  iw/rnV^r  arrangements,  are, 
&s  it  were,  his  whole  concern  (Lk.  11**^^). 

3,  A  third  class  of  images  whose  characteristic  is  inwardness  may 
be  found  in  those  to  which  Jesus  gives  an  inward  turn.  He  uses 
iamiliar  words  —  brambles  and  grapes,  or  figs  and  thistles ;  but  he 
so  uses  them  as  to  set  forth  the  inner  quality  of  the  tree  or  vine, 
which  makes  it  produce  the  corresponding  fruit  (Lk.  6*^).  He  gives 
the  familiar  names  to  the  wolf  and  the  sheep,  but  he  puts  the  wolf 
inside  the  sheep's  skin,  making  an  image  which,  in  its  first  portrayal, 
must  have  had  startling  force  (Mt*  7"),  There  seems  also  a  certain 
suggest iveness  in  the  treasure  kid  in  the  field  (Mt,  13**).  But  the 
most  interesting  instance  is  the  word  **  neighbor,''  in  the  parable  of 
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the  good  Samaritan  (Lk*  to^*  The  lawyer  asks  how  mach  area  the 
word  covers ;  Jesus  tells  him  how  deep  it  is.  Answenng  his  question 
03  to  the  two  dimemioiis  of  the  plane  \  Jesus  tells  him  of  the  height 
and  depth  of  the  solid.  The  lawyer  asked  after  quantity  ;  Jesus 
answered  in  terms  of  quality,  changing  the  word  from  a  name  for  the 
man  we  meet  to  a  description  of  our  conduct  and  spirit  toward  him* 

XV.   Possible  Value  of  the  PRESE.vr  Stitdy. 

The  study  we  have  now  made  of  the  forcefulness  of  Jesus'  com- 
parisons shows  that  the  general  impression  of  power  which  they  have 
made  upon  mankind  will  bear  analysis,     Jesus  came  into  the  world 

to  bring  a  new  force  rather  than  a  new  creed.  This  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  work  as  a  whole  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 

of  his  comparisons.  If  this  last  fact  has  been  made  newly  clear  by 
our  detaileti  study,  I  may  venture  to  mention  certain  directions  in 
which  the  result  may  possibly  have  value  ; 

I,  In  the  matter  of  text  criticism.  Where  we  have  two  or  more 
variations  of  an  wtlerance  of  Jesus,  the  strongest  is  likely  to  be 
nearest  his  own  originiil  saying.  Other  canons  have  a  limiting  effect* 
But  this  one  should  have  no  small  weight.  It  may  even  prevail  over 
the  balance  of  mere  manuscript  evidence  in  favor  of  a  weaker  read- 
ing. For  it  is  quite  certain  that  Jesus  was  greater  than  the  evan- 
gelists, and  must  often  have  been  over  the  heads  of  his  reporters. 
And  when  a  statement  attributed  to  him  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  harsh  or  hyperbolical  in  its  intensity,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  gloss,  but  rather  as  likely,  for  that  very  reason,  to  be 
genuine. 

^^  For  these  reasons,  ^wyp^v  (Lk.  5"^)  is  probably  a  better  reflection 
of  Jesus'  thought  than  uAcci?  (Mt.  4''%  a  conclusion  incidentally 
favored  by  the  etymology  of  T*!,  which  connects  it  with  the  fishes 
and  not  with  the  sea  (Jcr.  6^'' f/^n;  cf.  Amos  4-  Habakkuk  i^*). 
''0(t>€L<;  yevvyfjuiTa  €;(t8von'  (Mt.  23'')  does  not  appear  in  the  parallel 
])issage  in  Luke,  perhajxs  as  being  too  intense  for  Jesus.  Vet 
Matthew's  readinu^  just  because  of  its  intensity,  may  be  right. 
]>uke's  omission  ( 16^')  uf  ('T;ra  cv  (Mt.  5^^)  is  a  weakening  of  Matthew, 
not  Matthew  a  strengthening  of  Luke.  Similarly,  Luke's  weakening 
the  cloak  maxim,  and  omitting  the  going  two  miles,  represents  Jesus 

^■*  In  this  j^ara^raph  no  account  is  taken  of  the  docunuMitnrv  evidence  of  the 
sources  u>e(l  by  tlie  Synoptists  ;  only  intrinsic  evidence  of  individual  passages  is 
considered. 
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accurately  than  Matthew,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  15  weaker 
(cf.  Lk-  6^'^  and  Mt,  5*^').  rm  wvtv^n  (Mt.  s''^)  »s  probably  an  addi- 
tioD  to  the  bare  irrwxot  of  Lk*  6**.  For  while  the  former  is  more 
spiritual  in  sense,  the  latter  has  more  naked  force.  On  the  contrary, 
the  longer  reading  in  Mt.  12*""'  and  Mk,  3"  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Lnke*s  (8^*),  for  the  addition  by  Jesus  of  dSsAc^i/  gives  the  expression 
a  greater  intensity.  In  Luke  6*^^  the  TR,  though  farther  from  the 
original  lext  lliau  the  Alexandrine  reading  (Swt  to  Kok^^^  oUo^fi€iif$ai 
avfT/r),  h  probably  nearer  to  Jesus  himself,  for  it  correisponds  to  the 
text  of  Matthew  {T^^tfxtk'Mro  yap  iwl  Tr/»'  wirpav),  which,  because  of 
iu  vigor,  is  more  in  accord  with  his  way  of  speaking.  The  utter 
absurdiiy  of  cutting  into  a  new  garment  is  alleged  against  the  read- 
ing I/Attrtov  Kiitvov  cr^^tVa;  (Lk.  5'").  But  Otter  absurdity  is  precisely 
the  point  Jesus  is  making;  and  the  vigor  of  the  portrayal  is  an  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  genuineness.  In  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep 
(Mt,  tS^^^*  Lk.  1^*^)9  Luke's  description  is  stronger  than  that  of 
Matthew,  who  makes  the  shepherd  rejoice  alone,  without  friends  or 
neighbors,  and  states  the  application  in  a  negative  form  :  "It  is  not 
the  will  of  your  Father/'  etc.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  force- 
fulness  of  Jesus*  comparisons  in  general,  we  argne  in  favor  of  the 
superior  fidelity  of  I^uke's  picture,  KaraTrovrttrBfj  iv  riu  wtkdy€i  1-75 
^oAacrcnjs  (Mt.  iS**),  not  only  because  of  its  Hebraistic  form,  but 
because  of  its  greater  intensity,  h  preferable  to  the  readings  tn  Mark 
9**  and  Luke  17-,  that  is,  Matthew  ts  probably  nearer  the  original 
word' picture  of  Jesus.  For  the  same  reason,  /xl'Xov  oviko^,  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  Is  preferable  to  the  simple  kido^  fivMrto^  of 
Luke.  We  do  not  regard  the  parable  in  Luke  14^^^  as  a  weakening 
of  the  one  in  Matthew  22^".  They  are  rather  separate  parables, 
CQtirely  distinct  each  from  the  other,  though  built  upon  a  similar 
physical  basis,  and  each  is  stronger  in  its  own  line  than  the  other, 
in  Matthew,  the  invited  kill  the  bearers  of  the  invitation,  and  the 
king,  in  turn,  destroys  them  and  bums  their  city*  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Luke,  the  servants  are  sent  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  city;  and  again,  a  second  time,  ont  into  the  highways  and 
hedges.  The  inviting  grace  is  fuller  and  stronger  in  Luke,  and  the 
visitation  of  judgment  is  far  stronger  in  ^fatthew.  These  differences 
seem  to  point  to  two  strong  parables^  each  with  a  different  design, 
rather  than  to  one  as  a  weakening  or  alteration  of  the  other, 

2,  Recognition  of  the  characteristic  power  of  Jesus'  comparisons 
is  a  general  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  a  certain  class  of  his  say- 
ings, viz.  those  that  seem  too  strongly  stated  to  harmonize  with  his 
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gene  t  iching.  On  the  one  hand,  these  are  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally ;  on  he  other  hand,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  hypeibob, 
and  dil  i  into  milder  meanings  ;  but  they  are  rather  to  be  viewed 
as  principles  in  the  form  of  concrete  statements.      For  example,  in 

the  parable  of  the  unprofitable  servants  {Lk.  17'^^*^,  we  are  not  to 
think  tl  earnest  workers  are  to  consider  themselves  as  unprofitable 
or  valu^i^iS,  nor  are  we  to  think  of  the  statement  in  v."**  as  an 
extravagant  portrayal  of  humility;  but,  rather,  we  are  to  consider 
the  whole  parable  as  a  kind  of  metaphorical  picture  —  to  be 
received  without  1  nes — ^of  that  spirit  of  intense 

devotion  and  reac  iervice  which  must  characterise 

the  ideal  follower  of  the  account  literaUy  is  to  make 

God  a  hard  and  even  ^^.      To  consider  it  as  an  eitag- 

gerated  portrayal  is  c  it  away  altogether  or  to  ascribe 

to  Jesus  something  ou  s  usual  method  of  speaking. 

3-   Our  investigation  ri  ^art,  and  at  least  in  an  external 

way^  to  account   for  the  Jesus'  teaching.      Every  great 

teacher  has   thoughts,  an  ns  in  which   he  expresses  his 

thoughts.    We  get  the  iho  gh  the  form  ;  yet  it  is  perfectly 

possible  to  conceive  of  the  i.  remaining  essentially  the  same, 

even  though  clothed  in  an  eui.  different  form  of  expression- 
l^he  forms  which  Jesus  used  were  memselves  adapted  to  strike  and 
stick.  They  could  not  be  forgotten.  For  his  day  and  age  they 
seem  almost  ideally  effective. 

4.  The  forcefulness  of  Jesus'  sayings  is  the  main  feature  in  their 
originality.  For  onr  study  of  the  individual  passages  has  incident- 
ally shown  that  nearly  all  the  material  in  his  comparisons  already 
existed,  anti  that  in  making  them  he  drew  from  already  existing 
sources.  The  elemental  needs  of  the  soul,  the  character  of  God,  the 
way  of  salvation,  the  nature  of  true  righteousness,  were  already 
ex|)ressecl  in  many  fcel)le  or  faulty  forms.  Jesus  stated  them  with 
clearness  and  power.  The  clearness  and  power  are  his  main  origi- 
nality as  a  teacher;  and  this  f:ict  is  in  harmony  with  his  mission  as 
a  whole,  which  was  not  to  bring  new  thought  or  new  organizations, 
hut  to  fill  existing  ones  with  spiritual  power,  which  would  develop 
them  to  the  full,  even  though  in  doing  so  it  might  destroy  much  of 
their  form.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  to  regard  Jesus  as  one  more 
Ral)l)i,  classifying  the  actions  of  jiractical  life  into  the  permitted  and 
the  forbidden,  and  giving  detailed  rules  for  acting  under  the  various 
circumstances  in  whii  h  men  might  fmd  themselves.  We  are  not  to 
systematize  his  utterances,  given  in  connection  with  concrete  matters. 
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into  a  code  of  ethics  which  shall  give  us  instruction  and  information 
how  to  act  in  regard  to  the  several  matters  mentioned ;  but  we  are 
rather  to  look  for  inspiration  for  the  different  feelings  and  passions 
of  the  soul,  and  to  find  channels  opened  into  which  they  may  be 
directed.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  a  rule  which  will  assign  a 
reasonable  limit  to  forgiveness,  but  an  inspiration  to  unlimited  for- 
giveness (cf.  Mt.  18^**).  We  are  not  to  look  for  a  list  of  practices 
which  must  be  given  up  in  order  to  sanctity,  but  for  a  spiritual  stim- 
ulus which  will  precipitate  us  upon  the  sacrifice  of  anything  and 
everything  which  hinders  personal  righteousness  (Mk.  9**^.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  specific  directions  how  to  behave  under  oppres- 
sion, but  for  words  which  will  stir  us  up  to  immediate  and  aggressive 
love  for  our  oppressors  (Mt.  5^*^^.  In  a  word,  we  are  not  to  seek 
"commandments '*  for  the  outward  control  of  life,  or  any  ranking  of 
them  on  the  principle  of  relative  worth,  but  rather  for  high  incite- 
ments toward  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  heart  and  mind,  and 
soul  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourself  (Mk.  12^^).  For 
Jesus  will  come  with  great  power  to  the  soul  that  is  eager  to  lead  a 
divine  life,  but  he  brings  only  meagre  information  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  encyclopaedias  which  tell  just  what  to  do  in  any  given  set  of 
circumstances. 


On  Luke  xv.  25,  crv^<^wvta:   Bagpipe* 

PHILUPS    BARRV,    A.M, 

33    HALL   STJiABT,    DOSTPN*   MASS, 

IN  the  following  pages,  I  propose  to  show,  that,  of  the  successive 
English  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  one  only,  that  of 
WycUf  in  the  fourteenth  century,  has  given  an  exact  trambtioD 
of  the  word  trvfA.ff>tiivta^  in  this  passage  of  the  third  Gosipeh  My 
evidence  will  be  partly  historical,  partly  philological 

Let  us  first  place,  side  by  side,  the  various  renderings  as  they  stand  : 


2)  TymJak, 

3)  AV.  and  RV., 


a  symphany  uritl  i  i:roude. 
m Lustre ky  und  cinnck^g. 
mu^ic  and  dancing. 


According  to  the  Staiidartl  Dictionary,  and  other  authorities,  "  sym- 
phonye"  is  the  archaic  English  word  for  some  musical  instnimentp 
either  dulcimer  or  bagpipe.  And  this  word  has  a  most  extraordinary 
history.  Originally  Greek,  it  has,  by  successive  borrowings  from  the 
parent  language,  appeared  in  Aramaic,  Syriac,  I^tin,  all  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages.  Hungarian^  and  English,  Finally,  by  its  appearance 
in  modern  Greek  as  a  loan-word  from  the  Italian,  it  presents  an 
instance  of  word-migration  ahiiost  unparalleled  in  the  whole  field 
of  philology.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  course  of  it^ 
wanderings : 


(ireek,  <TVfx<P(t>vla. 

1)  Aramaic, 

2)  Syriac, 

3)  I-atiii, 
a)    Provencal, 
d)    Italian, 

jr)    Modern  (ireek, 


sumponyah. 

sei)hunyo. 

synii)honia. 

sini>honia. 
sampugna. 

aa/jLirouya. 
Taaixirovpva. 
Tcra^irbvLO.. 
/amp  >na. 
sanfnnha. 
symiihonyc. 
chill*  inic. 
csimp<ilva. 

cimpiKic. 

J  Wvclif  translated  from  the  Vuk'atc 


c)    Spanish, 
J)    Portuguese, 
e)   01.1  i:nglish, 
/)    Old  French, 
4)    Hungarian, 

a)    Roumanian, 
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And  the  semasiology  of  the  word  offers  features  hardly  less  startling, 
if  less  unusual.     Thus,  it  hat!,  as  its  formation  shows : 

1)  Original  abstract  sense,  ^  denoting  combination  of  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  word  <^cui'7  in  its  widest  significance, 

I.  Technicai^  as  well  defined  by  Porphyrius,  p.  265  :  "Symphoma 
is  a  terra  used  to  express  the  ftisjon  and  blending  into  one  sound,  of 
two  sounds  dittering  in  pitch.  A  necessar}'  condition  of  it  is,  that 
the  two  sounds  shall  together  form  a  sound  d  liferent  in  quality  from 
either  of  the  two  sounds  which  by  their  fusion  create  *  symphonia.'  " 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  all  of  the  ancient  writers  on  music  and 
harmony,  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  modern  idea  of  consonance. 

IL  Mftaplwnral^  ns  often  by  Plato,  in  his  philosophical  disputa- 
tions- It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  no  examples  of  its  use 
prior  to  the  time  of  Plato  are  found, 

2)  Derived  concrete  sense, —^denoting  some  object,  whose  indi- 
viduality is  determined  by  the  presence  of  a  feature  expressing  the 
abstract  idea — ^a  musical  instrument*  And  it  is  so  used  for  no  less 
than  three  such  instruments,  each  representing  a  specific  type,  e^. : 

L   BAGfire,  a  Wind  Insi  klment. 

Crc(:k,  futir  times,  RoiriaDct;  I^n^ages.. 

Aramait,  ouce.  Hungarian. 

Syriac,  once.  English,  archak. 

Latin,  many  times.  Modern  Greek, 

IL   Harp,  a  STSONOEn  I?i^xyMEKT^ 
Raodlieb,  30.  0.  If.  G,  gloss  tu  Daniel  3** 

11 L  Drum,  an  iNsrituMENT  of  Percussion. 
laidorui,  Ortg,  22, 

1  shall  now  show  that  the  use  of  sym//tt?ma  as  the  name  of  a 
musrcal  instrument  was  very  widespread,  if  late,  and  from  various 
sources  adduce  proofs  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  our 
bagpipe.  In  this  process,  I  shall  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  The  Romance  and  Hungarian  words  are  all  names  of 
various  forms  of  drone -pi  pes,  in  use  at  the  present  day  among  the 
peasants  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a 
f>ipe  fastened  to  a  bag  of  goatskin,  having  no  dronCj  and  often  called 
in  Italy  by  the  name  cornamusa.  The  French  form,  having  a  chanter 
and  three  drones,  is  also  called  mi4set/e^  a  name  given  it  by  the 
would-be  bucolic  squires  and  dames  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
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As  may  be  seen  by  conipanrjg  the  table  given  on  page  iSo,  all 
these  words  go  back,  through  ihe  Latin  symphenia^  to  a  Greek  wurd 
crupi0(Di^caj  which  occurs  in  foar  places  : 

I )   Polybiui,  xxvi.  lo,  3)   LXX,  Dan,  3=* 

3)  FulybiuSi  xiLxl  4*  4)  Lake  15^* 

Leaving  the  fourth  instance  for  the  motnent  out  of  accotint,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  remaining  three  have  to  do  with  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  notorious  Antiochus  IV.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  the  prototype 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  book  of  DanieL  The  LXX  uses  ^tx^^^mvUk 
as  a  translation  of  the  Aramaic  loan-word  sumpbnyah^  the  origin  of 
which  is  now  agreed  to  be  Greek,  with  the  acceptance  of  the  late 
date  of  the  book  of  DanicL  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  k  also  by 
symphonia^  and  in  connection  with  this,  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  cite 
the  following  note  of  ForceHini : 

symphottiti^  .  . .  a  pad  VuJg.,  iiiterpr.  Dan,  ^  ^  (col.  Lc.  15^)  ,  ♦  *  conignctim 
cum  saimbuc^  niemorat iiT|  videturque  intcLLigi  HMa  uiriruiaris^  Ila.l]ce  romamu^a^ 
m  aiu  apud  Asiaticos  populos. 

Hebrew  tradition  has  always  held  to  the  interpretation  of  sump^m- 
yah  in  Dan.  3^  as  a  bagpipe,  and  this  interpretation  is  now  accepted 
by  the  editors  of  the  Revised  Version  in  so  far  as  to  be  given  a  place 
in  the  margin  of  the  text^  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
obvious  mistranslation  of  the  A.V.,  i.e.  "  dulcimer." 

The  picture  of  the  Apocalyptist  being  admitted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  scenes  at  the  court  of  the  hated  Antiochus,  prefigured  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as  the  ideal  Jew  of  the  writer's  own  day  is  prefigured  by 
Daniel,  it  follows  that  in  the  two  passages  of  Polybius,  the  word 
(rufji<t}wvLa  must  have  the  same  significance  as  in  the  LXX,  and 
sumponyah  in  the  Aramaic,  —  that  is,  the  name  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, the  bagpipe.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  it  might 
mean  either  "a  chorus  of  singers,"  or  **  a  band,"  in  the  modem 
sense.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  neither  of  these  interpretations 
can  be  the  correct  one.  For  our  knowledge  of  what  music  at  the 
court  of  Antioch\is  was,  we  must  depend  on  what  we  know  of  Greek 
music  in  general,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  the  tyrant  was  at  least 
intensely  (ireek. 

Now,  in  their  choruses,  the  Greeks  had  only  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  part-song,  the  antiphony,  in  which  the  voices  are  separated 
by  the  interval  of  an  octave  ;  to  part-song  in  the  modern  sense,  they 
never  came  nearer  than  the  horrors  of  consecutive  fourths  and  fifths. 
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an  experiment  given  up  at  once,  to  be  made  not  again  for  nigh  n 
thousand  years.  It  is  true  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  (420  aj5.) 
the  word  symphonia  is  used  by  the  Latin  writers  for  the  antiphony, 
a  sense  that  perhaps  may  be  traced  back  to  350  a.d.,  but  we  should 
remember  that  Polybius  wrote  ^st,  centuries  earlier,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  word  was  used  in  this  sense. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  some  form  of  instrumental  polyphony  is 
meant,  little  may  be  said  here  in  reply.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Greeks  ever  had  anything  like  the  modern  band,  and  if  the 
writer  had  had  anythii.Q  of  the  sort  in  mind,  he  would  not  have  used 
av/K^iavCd  and  Ktpariov  together,  as  he  does  in  the  first  passage.  So 
that  as  far  as  Polybius  and  the  LXX  are  concerned,  we  may  say  that 
frvfi<l>favia  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  further,  that 
av/i.4^tavia  must  have  had  this  sense  in  Greek  for  some  time,  as  it 
appears  already  in  165  b.c.  as  an  Aramaic  loan-word. 

The  text  of  the  three  passages  is  as  follows ; 

i)  Dan.  3*: 

&rap  dKo^ffifre  ttjs  ifxainjs  rrjt  ffdXiriyyos,  c^tpiyyoi^  <coi  Kiddpai^  aafx^dKrit  Kal 
^aXTtiplov,  ffvfi^uvlas,  Kal  irayrbs  yivovi  fWVffiKilJyy  ireffSvTes  irpoffKvtrfiaaTe  ttji 
€U6n  r^i  xpvaiji  .  .  . 

2)  Polybius,  xxvi.  10  : 

iJre  B^  Twv  vtuiripiav  attrOotrS  rivas  ffvv€V(axovtuivov%^  o^Scfilap  efjupaffiv  iro(i}(raf, 
rap^p  Iwuctapid^uv  furd.  KeparLov  Kal  trvfitpiavlas. 

3)  Polybius,  xxxi.  4  : 

Kal  r^t  ffVfJupiauLa'i  irpOKaXovfjJyyjs^  6  fiaaiKeifs  &vairrfdi^<rai  (Jjpx^tTO  Kal  irpocri' 

So  much  for  the  LXX  and  Polybius.  I  now  come  to  the  fourth 
passage  in  which  (Tt7u,<^wv:a  is  used  in  Greek,  as  I  shall  show,  in  the 
sense  of  a  bagpipe.  It  is  the  well-known  passage  of  the  third 
Gospel,  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ; 

*  These  three  passages  may  he  thus  translated  : 

Dan.  3*:  "That  at  what  lime  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  bagpipe,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  dimn  and  worship  the 
golden  image.'* 

Polybius,  xxvi.  lo :  "  When  Antiochus  was  aware  that  sc^nie  of  the  young  men 
were  having  a  good  time,  he  used  to  come  on  a  sudden,  with  music  of  horn  and 
bagpipe,  to  join  in  the  revels." 

Polybius,  xxxi.  4 :  "  And  when  the  bagpipe  began  to  play,  the  king  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  danced,  making  sport  with  the  buffoons." 
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Luke  I  s*" ; 

The  Latin  Vulgate  has  the  following  rendering  ; 

Erat  ant  em  fill  us  eius  semor  in  agro,  et  cum  venirtft  et  appropinquflret  domui, 
audivit  symphoniam  et  chorum.* 

Important  in  connection  with  this  passage  is  the  comment  of 
St  Jerome,  showing  that  its  interpretation  was  already  in  his  time  a 
subjtfct  for  differetice  of  opinion  : 

St,  Jerome,  £/.  xxi.  29  : 

Male  quidem  de  Latin  is  ■ymphaniam  putant  eise  gediui  organi,  cum  coneors 
in  L)ci  laudibtus  concent u*  hoc  voca-bulo  significeCur, 

*'Surae  of  tbc  Latin  QommcnUton  have  the  0  pirn  on,  a  wrong  one,  that  »ym* 
phonia  is  the  oamc  of  a  masical  instcunicnt.  in  spite  ijf  the  fjatt  that  the  harmuniei 
of  divine  worship  are  called  L>y  thii  name/* 

That  is,  in  spite  of  a  prevailing  belief  to  the  contrary,  even  among 
the  Latin  commentators,  St.  Jerome  prefers  to  take  symphoma  as 
applied  to  Che  antiphony,  Aad  he  is  cited  as  authoriiy  for  this  in- 
lerpreiation  at  the  present  day,  when  one  ought  to  consider  the  fact, 
that  whatever  his  aulhoriiy  be  on  matters  theological,  his  opinion  on 
matters  musical  and  archaeological  is  an  opinion  and  no  more. 

An  examinatic^n  of  the  two  translations  of  the  (lospel  made  before 
400  A.D.  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  dispute  is  older  than  St.  Jerome. 
Thus,  in  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulfiias,  the  phrase  "  saggwins  jah 
laikins/*  that  is,  ''  singing  and  dancing,"  is  found  as  the  rendering 
of  (Tvfi<l>(i)VLa<:  Kal  x^P^^i  showing  that  he  understood  tn'/i.<^(ijvia  in  the 
same  sense  as  St.  Jerome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  Syriac  ver- 
sions, of  which  the  oldest,  the  Sinaitic  palimpsest,  may  be  the  oldest 
of  all  existing  translations  of  the  Gospel,  offer  evidence  that  may  be 
used  in  support  of  my  interpretation,  namely,  that  avfji<f>u)i'La  is  the 
name  of  an  instrument. 

Sinaitic  :   ''  He  heard  the  soimd  of  sin;^ing  and  sfpJitniyo.''' 
Peshitto  :   *'  \\q  heard  the  sound  of  the  sin^ini^  of  many." 
Philoxenian  :    'Mle  heard   the  concord    of  sound    of  singing   and 
dancing." 

3  Literally  rcivlercd  by  Wyclif : 

'*  He  licaril  a  symphony  and  a  croudc/' 
carrying  on  the  tradition,  as  1  shall  endeavor  to  show. 
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Observe^  that  in  the  Sinailtc^  unaffected  by  the  modernizing  con- 
jectures of  the  later  versions^  the  word  trvpt^ifuma  is  rendered  by  a 
loan-word,  showing  that  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  name  of 
an  instrument. 

The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  the  following:  Given  two 
interpretations,  both  of  them  defended  by  early  commentators,  how 
is  it  to  be  determined  which  is  right?  I  think  the  detiiision  must  be 
left  to  contemporary  evidence,  if  such  be  attainable.  And  this  is 
found  in  plenty  in  the  works  of  the  Latin  writers,  some  of  them  living 
in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel.  Such  evidence  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which  symphoniaf  as  a  loan- 
word from  the  Greek,  is  used  in  a  connection  such  that  intelligible 
translation  is  impossible,  unless  it  h  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
musical  insirument. 

These  instances  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

i)  Two  instruments  are  contrasted,  the  symph{?ftia  m\6  one  already 
well  known. 

a)  Where  from  the  context  it  may  be  seen  that  some  sort  of  musi- 
cal instrument  is  meant. 

3)  Passages  not  referable  to  either  of  these  classes^  including  one 
supported  by  extraneous  testimony. 


Class  L 

I )  Seneca,  Ep,  li.  1 2  : 

Qiddn!  malit  quifiquia  vir  ^^t^  iomQam  sdum  classico  quam  symphonia  rumpi  ? 

"  Why  docs  not  a  man  prefer  that  bis  sleep  should  be  broken  by  the  sound  of 
the  war  trumpet  than  that  of  the  bagpipe  ?  '* 

a)  Celsus,  Dt  Med.  Wu  10  : 

Discatiendae  tristes  cogitation cs,  ad  quod  iymphotiiae  el  gymbala  atrepituique 
pro^ciunt* 

"  Melancholy  thought!  fni.;st  be  dispelled,  for  which  purpose  bagpipes,  cymbals^ 
■md  liaise  are  eKeeUeut,'* 

3)  Pliny,  iV^.  i¥.  ix,  S: 

Dclphinutii  non  homini  tantum  amicum  animal,  verum  et  musicac  arte  tnulcf- 
tut,  lymphoniae  cai^ttt  et  praecipue  hydrauli  sono. 

"  Not  only  13  the  dolphin  an  animal  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  man,  but  it  may 
be  tamed  by  practice  nf  muaic,  especially  by  the  chanting  of  the  bagpipe  mud  the 
ioufid  Qi  the  water- orgaa," 
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4)   Pnidenlius,  Symm.  iL  527  : 

Aegyptis  dctlcriLtj  ckngehut  buccina  centra* 

"Td  the  Egypt i»nsj  the  hagpipc  gave  the  signal,  while  on  the  enemy**  side 
rang  forth  the  note  of  the  curved  hora/* 

Class  11. 

1)  Cicero,  Cael  35. 

Accusatores  qmdem^  —  cotnissatiofie«t  canttiit  *ymphonias  iactant 
"The  plaintiffs  charge  *  Revcllmgs^  songs,  bagpipes.'*' 

2)  Cicero,  Pr&  Gel/w^  fragm,  ix.  Baiter : 

Fit  ctamor,  6t  convitiuin  muUerum,  fit  vymphomac  canttES« 

"  Ancin  is  heard  the  >hputs  of  men,  the  icreaiiii  of  wouien,  the  chinlitig  of  the 
bagpipe/* 

3)  Cicero,  Verr.  lii.  105. 

Cum  in  cnnviviia  eiua  Eymphonia  e&neret,  maxin-iitqtie  poculia  ministraretur. 

**  When  at  hit  revels  the  bagpipe  chanted,  and  the  biggest  cups  were  passed 

roimd/' 

4)  Cicero,  Frrr,  v.  31  : 

Noo  offendebantuf  homineSp  iDCUni  ilium  titorts  percrepare  totam  fnuliebriboa 
vocibus,  cantaque  aymphoniAe. 

"  People  took  no  offence,  though  the  whole  place  along  the  shore  was  echoing 
with  the  cries  of  women  antl  the  chant  of  the  bagpipe." 

5)  Cicero,  Ferr.  v.  92  : 

Curritur  ad  praetorium,  quo  istum  ex  illo  praeclaro  convivio  reduxerant  paulo 
ante  mulieres,  cum  cantu  atque  symphonia. 

"The  crowd  makes  for  headquarters,  whither  the  prisoner  had  been  escorted 
a  short  time  before  from  that  splendid  banquet  of  his,  by  a  crowd  of  women,  with 
song  and  bagpipe." 

6)  Petronius,  Cena.  Trim.  34  : 

Cum  subito  signum  symj)honia  datur,  ct  gustatoria  ])ariter  a  choro  cantante 
rapitur. 

**\Vhcn  su'ldcnly  the  signal  was  given  on  the  bagi)ipe,  the  singing  chorus  like- 
wise made  a  rush  fur  the  dainties." 

7)  Seneca,  Did/,  ill.  9  : 

Feliciorcm  erg.)  tu  Maecenatem  putas,  cui  amoribus  an\i(^  ct  m<irosae  uxoris 
coti. liana  rcj>u(lia  dcflcnti  somnus  per  symphDniarum  cantum  ox  longinquo  lene 
resonantcm  quacritur? 
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"  I  suppose  you  think  Maecenas  was  a  happier  man,  because,  while  worrying 
over  his  intrigues,  and  lamenting  the  daily  spurnings  of  a  surly  wife,  he  had  to 
seek  rest  while  listening  to  the  chant  of  bagpipes,  sounding  gently  from  far 
away.** 

8)  Seneca,  Ep,  xii.  8  : 

Pacuvius,  qui  Syriam  usu  suam  fecit,  sic  in  cubiculum  ferebatur  a  cena,  ut  inter 
plausus  exoletorum  ad  symphoniam  caneret  /Se/Sfwrat  fitBlurrat, 

"  Pacuvius,  who  adopted  the  Syrian  habits,  used  to  have  himself  carried  from 
the  revel  to  his  bedroom,  that  he  might  sing,  amid  the  applause  of  debauchees, 

*  His  life  is  nearly  done,* 
to  the  tune  of  a  bagpipe.** 

9)  Seneca,  £p.  li.  4  : 

Videre  ebrios  per  litora  errantes  et  comissationes  na\  i^antium  et  symphoniarum 
cantibus  strepentes  lacus  et  alia  quae  velut  scluta  U  gibus  luxuria  non  tantum 
peccat,  sed  publicat  quid  necesse  est. 

••  Behold  drunkards  wandering  along  the  shores,  revels  of  sailors,  lakes  echoing 
to  the  chant  of  bagpipes,  and  other  enormities,  not  only  perpetrated,  but  even 
proclaimed  as  necessary  by  that  loose  living  which  imagines  itself  without  the 
law.'* 

10)  Seneca,  Ep.  cxxiii.  8  : 

Quern  ad  modum  qui  audierunt  symphoniam  ferunt  secum  in  auribus  modula- 
tionem  ilium  ac  dulcedinem  cantuum,  quae  cogitationes  impedit,  nee  ad  seria  patitur 
intendi,  —  sic  adulatorum  et  prava  laudantium  scrmo  diutiushaeret  quam  auditur. 

"Just  as  those  who  listen  to  the  bagpipe  carry  away  with  them  in  their  ears 
that  melody  and  sweet  chanting,  which  impedes  mental  action,  and  will  not 
admit  serious  thoughts,  so  the  talk  of  flatterers  and  evil  counsellors  remains  >^nth 
one  longer  than  the  moment  of  hearing." 

11)  Fortunatus,  Vifa  Mart.  iv.  48  : 
Donee  plena  suo  cecinit  symphonia  flatu. 

**  Until  the  bagpipe  in  full  blast  has  chanted.'* 

12)  Suetonius,  Ctf/4''///<;z  .* 

.  .  discurobens  de  die  inter  chores  ac  symphonias  litora  Campaniae  pera- 
graret. 

"Sprawling  on  his  litter,  in  broad  daylight,  he  used  to  travel  over  the  shores 
of  Campania,  amid  dancers  and  bagpipes." 

ClASS   III. 

i)  Horace,  A,P,  374  : 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors, 

et  crassum  unguentum  et  Sardo  cum  nicUc  papaver 

offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  cena  sine  istis. 


tSS 
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*'Just  as  at  a  dirltghtful  banquet  we  are  offended  by  the  discardant  bafrpipe^ 
coarse  pcrrume,  and  opiuin  miAcd  with  Sardinmti  hooey,  for  the  teo&OD  that  a 
banqtiet  may  be  enjoyed  without  Ibem." 

2)   Pliny,  N.IL  viii.  64: 

DociUtas  tania  eat,  ut  uni versus  SybadtAni  exercitos  cquilatus  ad  symphatiiae 
ea.nt«m  saHatione  quadam  niaveri  sobt via  inven blur, 

"  So  great  is  their  docility^  that  we  find  thiit  it  was  a  custom  for  the  entire 
cavalfy  division  of  the  Sybarite  army  to  move  to  a  kind  of  dance  accompanied  by 
the  chanting  of  the  bagpipe/* 

Athenaeiis,  the  learned  antiquarian  of  the  second  century  a,d,,  tells 
the  same  story  on  the  authority  of  AristotJe  : 
Ath,  Deipn.  p*  439  : 

th  rrfKiicodTQit  K  florae  r^inj^t  /XijXajtirei  m  Kal  wpht  rAf  eiv(«rx^af  raiJt  Tirr^ui 

^$  #ai  '  AfiierToriXrii  la-TQpti  5ii  r^t  voXtTttas  a^uj^^  ir4SQffaif  r^h  Irv^tt  t6 
^PX^^^*"^^  ^A*s*  irv^wapv}^^v  7 dp  avr oh  k^I  a^Xi^rai  ip  iTTpoTiiitfTiKi^c  ff^fin^i,  xal 
&tiA  avXoi^yrufv  dmo^pifTii  ^l  iirrai,  06  ^f^y  i^ajpx'^^ttyrot  dWd  «ai  root  dva^dtmf 
ix^vTtf  if^ofiAKjitfav  vp6i  Tcn>r  KpoTutftdrat, 

'*Tii  so  great  a  degree  of  luxury  had  they  come,  that  for  their  amusement 
horses  were  trained  to  dance  to  the  flute  (bagpipe).  Knowing  ihia,  the  Croto- 
nians,  when  ihey  were  at  war  with  the  Sybarites,  tA  Aristotle  tells  in  the 
Hni&ry  4>f  the  Syhariie  Sf^ifj  struck  up  a  dance  tune  foe  the  horses,  for  ihey  had 
pip -rat  in  soldUrs'  uniform  with  them.  And  the  instant  the  horses  he  aril  the 
sound  of  the  pipers,  they  noi  only  danced,  but  with  the  riders  on  their  backs  were 
stampeded,  and  ran  off  to  the  Crotonian  side." 

Since  both  accounts  evidently  come  from  a  common  source,  and 
since  Pliny  has  symphotiia,  while  Athenaeus  has  ai-Xo'?,  it  is  probable 
that  the  original  passage  in  Aristotle  had  cv/c/xuvra,  for  Aristotle  was 
himself  a  musician  as  well  as  an  antiquarian. 

So  much  for  the  Latin  writers,  the  testimony  of  whom  is  all  to  show 
that  in  the  first  century  a.d.  a  musical  instrument  was  well  known  by 
the  name  symphonia.  And  this  instrument  can  be  no  other  than  tliC 
bagpipe,  still  called  by  the  same  name  in  all  of  the  Romance  languages 
derived  from  the  Latin.  An  exact  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  played  upon  is  also  preserved  for  us  by  a  contemporary  of  Pliny  : 

Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  71,  p.  381  : 

(Pad  5^  Koi  ypd(peLV  Kal  TrXdrreiv  Ua^bv  cl^at,  Kal  avXeTv  rui  t€  ard/jLart  Kal 
rati  /iacTxciXar?  Ajkov  viroSdWovra. 

•'They  sav  that  he  was  a  clever  painter  and  sculptor,  and  knew  huw  to  play  on 
the  flute  with  his  lips  and  the  bag  under  his  arms." 
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Lastly,  I  venture  to  present  a  few  bits  of  evidence,  confirming  the 
testimony  of  the  Latin  authors,  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the 
commentators  and  glossaries,  as  follows  : 

i)  Scholia  Bern,  to  Vergil,  Georg,  ii.  193  : 

Apud  Tuscos  a  Tyrrheno  symphuniae  et  tibiae  usus  inventus  est,  et  sacris 
primum  additus  est. 

'*  Among  the  Etruscans  the  use  of  the  bagpipe  and  flute  was  the  invention  of 
Tyrrhenus,  and  by  him  first  adopted  in  religious  ceremonies." 

2)  Serv.  on  Vergil,  Aen.  i.  67  : 

T3rrrhenus  et  Lydus  .  .  .  excpgitaverunt  tibiae  modulationem  et  concentum 
tymphoniae  tubarumque. 

**  Tyrrhenus  and  Lydus  composed  melodies  lot  the  flute  and  duets  for  bagpipe 
and  trumpet." 

3)  Glosses: 

C  G.  L.  iv.  184.  19,  292.  3,  574.  25  : 

tibia:  symphonia; 

C.  G.  L. : 

symphoniacus :  a^Xi^ri^t. 

In  summing  up  my  results,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations of  Lk.  15^  is  found  to  be  the  following ; 

I )    '^vfiifiiavLa  :  bagpipe. 

I.  €njfi4>f^^,  in  Greek,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
comes  to  be  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument.  In  164  b.c.  it  appears 
in  the  Aramaic  of  Dan.  3*  as  a  loan-word,  interpreted  ''  bagpipe  "  by 
Hebrew  tradition  and  by  most  biblical  commentators  of  the  present 
day.  In  Greek  it  is  found  three  times,  one  of  the  instances  being 
in  the  LXX  of  Dan.  3^  and  in  the  other  two  it  is  used  in  such  a 
connection  that  it  must  be  the  name  of  an  instrument. 

II.  Symphctiia J  as  a  Latin  loan-word  from  the  Greek,  is  found  in 
many  passages  in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  first  century  h.c.  and  a.d. 
It  is  also  used  to  render  avfKJxDVLa  in  the  Vulgate  of  Dan.  3^  and 
Lk.  15^.  That  the  bagpi[)e  is  the  instrument  referred  to  follows 
from  the  fact  that  symphonia,  as  the  name  of  the  bagpij)e,  has  passed 
into  all  of  the  Romance  languages. 

III.  In  the  second  century  a.d.  this  interpretation  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Eastern  churches,  as  it  appears  in  the  Syriac  of  the 
Sinaitic  palimpsest,  which  has  the  Syriac  loan-word  sephunyo  as  a 
rendering  for  the  Greek  (rv/A<^(i)vta. 
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IV.  As  late  as  the  fifth  century,  it  prevailed  largely  its  the  Latin 
church,  and  was  rejected  only  on  the  influence  of  St.  Jerome, 

3)  Xvii^tjsmvta  :  music f  i.£,  singing* 

L  St,  Jerome,  in  the  epistle  cited  above,  declares  for  this  interpre- 
tation. But  because  symphonia  was  used  by  the  latin  writers  of  his 
lime  for  vocal  music,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  so  used  in  the  time 
of  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel. 

IL  This  interpretation  cannot  be  traced  back  fcirther  than  the 
time  of  Ulfilas  (d.  38 1)  who  holds  to  it  in  his  Gothic  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Though  Ulfilas  made  his  translation  mostly  from 
the  Greek,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  trvp^^m^uL  ever  had  this  sense  in 
Greek,  and  this  may  well  be  one  of  the  pbces  In  which  he  did  not 
understand  the  Greek  and  had  recourse  to  the  l^lin  interpreters. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  I  think  we  have  sufficient 
ground  for  restoring  the  rendering  of  Wyclif,  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
in  accordance  with  a  tradition  that  the  word  <nf/A^wm  is  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument,  replacing,  however,  the  archaic  symphony 
by  the  modern  w^ord  dagpipr,  and  read  : 

'^Now  his  eldef  «>q  was  in  the  iicid,  and  as  he  camt  and  drew  nigh  ta  the 
house,  he  heard  bagpipe  and  daudng." 


The  Use  of  the  Logia  of  Matthew  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark. 


WWaW.  CKABI-ai  a,  biugcs,  msw  vpxkl  citt. 

THE  Logia  of  ihe  apostle  Matthew,  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Papias,  in  the  cita- 
tion of  Eusebius,^  was  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  the 
Gospcb.  Certainly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus 
given  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  came  from  this  source- 
It  is  still  in  dispute,  however,  whether  the  Logta  of  Matthew  was 
used  by  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John.  The  latter  question  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquirj'j — the  former  is  the  iheme 
of  this  paper, 

I  have  changed  my  mind  several  limes  on  this  question.  My 
original  position  was  that  Mark  used  the  Logia.  When  I  wrote  my 
Messiah  of  the  Gospi-is,  in  1894,  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
he  dtd  not.  After  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Oxyrhynchite 
logia,*  in  1 89  7,  in  view  of  the  new  light  cast  on  the  problem  by  these, 
I  was  convinced  that  the  present  Mark  usetl  the  Logia  of  Matthew. 
A  fresh  study  of  the  subject  has  brought  me  to  an  intermediate  posi* 
tion  :  namely,  that  the  original  Mark  did  not  tise  them,  but  that 
those  found  in  Mark  ivere  additions  from  later  hands.  The  Gospel 
of  Mark,  in  my  opinion,  was  originally  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language  by  St.  Mark,  the  companion  of  St  Peter,  for  Jewish 
Christians,  It  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  addi- 
tions were  made  from  other  sources.  It  was  subsequently  edited  by 
a  third  hand,  which  gave  it  its  present  form/ 

In  this  paper  I  shall  limit  my  attention  to  the  Ix)gia.  I  have 
shown  in  my  articles  on  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,*  that  the  Logia  of  St 
Matthew  contained  only  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  form  of  Hebrew 
Wisdom^  and  not  his  parables,  or  his  discussions  in  the  form  of  Hal- 

1  McGjffert'i  EmtHmn  pp.  iS^t  iS3f  173. 

*  Grenfeil  and  Hunt,  L0gia  of  Jtsus^  J  897. 

'  Ntm  Light  tm  iht  Lift  of  Jesus,  pp,  135  siq. 

*  Ex^kisit&ry  Timfs,  1 89  7;  alio,  Gtntntl  /ttir&Jtu^om  (0  iki  Siudy  ^f  Holy 
S€ripiure^  pp,  S^i  90. 
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acha ;  and  that  these  sayings  were  usually  introduced  by  the  words, 
"  Jesus  said/*  and  had  only  occasional  brief  historical  allusions.  The 
Logia  of  St.  Matthew  contained  no  historical  narrative  whatsoever* 
It  is  just  these  Sayings  of  Jesus  that  we  are  to  investigate  in  this 
paper.  They  are  all  of  the  type  of  Hebrew  Wisdom  ;  that  is,  like 
those  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  and  the 
Sayings  of  the  Fathers  in  the  Mishna,  They  are  Hebrew  gnomic 
poetry,  having  parallelisrei,  measured  lines,  and,  where  sufficiently 
long,  strophical  organization.  They  were  written  in  Hebrew,  the 
religious  langtiage  of  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  not 
in  Aramaic,  which  was  the  language  of  common  life  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  dialects,  but  not  the  language  of  literature  or  of  religion  in  the 
Apostolic  age. 

These  logia,  for  the  most  part^  appear  in  several  versions  in  the 
Gospels*  We  have  lo  use  ihe  principles  of  textual  criticism  lo  deter- 
mine their  original  form,  namely :  (i)  the  reading  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  variations,  and  best  explains  them,  is  to  be  preferred, 
(2)  The  most  difficult  reading  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  scrit>e  to  make  his  text  as  easy  and  i  nielli- 
gtble  as  possible,  and  the  natural  process  of  simplification  in  trans- 
mission. (3)  The  reading  most  in  accordance  with  the  context,  and, 
especially,  with  the  style  and  usage  of  the  author  and  his  times^  is  to 
be  preferred.  This  is  on  the  principle  of  consistency  and  **  intnnsk 
probability.'* 

This  last  principle  is  developed  in  the  study  of  gnomic  poetry  into 
these  subordinate  principles.  Those  readings  are  to  be  preferred  — 
(a)  which  give  the  best  parallelism,  (/')  which  accord  with  the  meas- 
ure of  the  lines,  (c)  which  make  the  strophes  symmetrical,  (</)  which 
accord  with  the  gnomic  language  and  style.  With  this  statement  of 
principles  we  may  take  up  the  logia  in  detail. 

In  inductive  study  the  results  follow  the  induction.  It  is  unwise 
to  start  with  a  theory  which  may  predetermine  the  results. 

This  was  the  method  of  the  investigation  on  which  this  paper  is 
based.  But  it  seems  better  in  ])resenting  the  study  to  others  to  state 
at  the  outset  what  are  these  results,  in  order  that  they  ujay  be  tested 
as  we  ])roceed  ;  it  also  saves  time  to  give  the  original  form  of  each 
logion,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  how  the  variations  originated. 

(1)   Thoy  th.1t  arc  stri>n<;  have  no  ncc<l  of  a  j>h\si(,ian,  hut  they  that  are  sick. 
I  came  ni»t  to  call  the  righteous;    hut  on  the  contrary,  sinners. 

C''?'nn  CK"'r  1  c*f:tnn  ks'^S  c^r-::  crK 
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This  is  an  emblematic  couplet,  hexameters,  with  the  ciesura  after 

the  fourth  beat  in  both  lines.      It  is  given  in  Mk.  2''  ML  9^"'^^  Lk. 

5^^^,  in  all  at  Levi's  farewell  feast,  tn  response  to  the  Pharisees  who 

charged  Jesus  with  impropriety  of  conduct  in  eating  with  Publicans 

I  and  sinners.     This  is^  in  all  three,  introduced  by  a  formula : 

Mk. ;   6  *Iij(roLPf  \iytt  ai^rolf. 
Mt. ;  ^  ii  tlw^v. 

The  original  of  these  variations  was  !?1tff^  *1CK. 

The  Oxyrhynchite  logia  all  begin  with  kiytt  'I^jtrovi,  as  Markj  not 
ctira^,  as  Matthew  and  Luke* 

The  variations  of  the  couplet  itself  are  : 

(a}  Mark  and  Matthew,  m  i<7xi*ovT€^t  they  that  are  strmg,  which  is 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original.  Luke,  ^ytaiVorrt?,  is  a  better 
medical  term  and  belter  Greek,  indicating,  therefore,  intentional 
change. 

{t)  Mark  and  Matthew  have  ii>Sm,  Luke  ik{}kvBa ;  both  transla- 
tions of  Hebrew  pf.  ^TIHIS, 

(/)  Luke  adds  the  explanatory  €h  ^craKotay,  which  makes  the  hne 
too  long  for  the  measure,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  original. 

{(i)  Matthew  interjects  between  the  two  lines  of  the  couplet  a 
citation  from  Ho.  6",  which  is  apt,  but  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
couplet.  It  certainly  was  not  original,  but  came  from  the  editor  of 
the  present  Matthew ;  who,  indeed,  gives  the  same  citation  again, 
ML  IJ^ 

Was  this  couplet  we  are  considering  in  the  original  Mark  as  a  part 
of  the  narrative,  and  was  it  derived  with  the  namilive  from  him  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  or  do  the  evangelists  all  cite  from  the  Logia  of 
Matthew?  The  evidence  of  the  introductory  formula  is  dubious, 
because  it  was  necessary  in  its  connection  with  the  narrative,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  prove  citation  fi-om  the  Logia.  Two  of  the 
changes  of  Luke  are  stylistic  and  interpretative  ;  the  only  one  that 
looks  like  independence  of  Mark  is  the  use  of  the  perfect  for  the 
aorist.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  this  logion  was  in  the  orig- 
inal Mark,  and  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Logia;  and  that  the 
other  Gospels  depend  on  Mark  for  its  use  here  ;  although  Luke  may 
also  have  been  influenced  in  his  version  by  its  use  in  the  Logia. 

(2)  Na  one  patteth  a  new  piece  of  cloth  on  an  old  girmentt 

For  the  new  te^eth  from  the  old  and  the  rent  l&  made  worae. 


This  is  an  emblematic  saying  in  three  hexameter  couplets. 

mnpn  mm  i  nbanio  rrv  cnm  -3 

naif  ni-!ic-n  i  m-ricjn  r'n  rp3*  ^ 
IF*  nno  I  unn  p^  purr  cr>rr» 

t?in  pQ  3T8D  I  lET  p  'S 

This  logion  in  Matthew  and  Mark  is  without  introduction.  But 
Luke  has  iXtytv  ^  «al  wapa^okyv.  This  does  not  stand  for  parable 
in  the  usual  New  Testament  sense  of  a  prose  Haggada,  but  far  the 
Hebrew  bl^12t  an  emblematic  gnome,  as  not  infrequently  in  the 
Gospels,  It  is  probable  that  Luke  found  it  in  his  original,  the  Logia 
of  Matthew.  It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  depend  on  Mark,  for  h< 
not  only  has  quite  a  different  version  of  two  of  the  couplets  from 
Mark  and  Matthew,  but  he  alone  gives  the  third  couplet.  Matthew 
also  differs  so  much  from  Mark  that  it  could  not  have  derived  the 
!ogion  from  Mark.  All  three  depend  on  the  same  original ^  the 
Logia  of  Matthew.  The  variations  appear  sufficiently  in  the  Revised 
English  Version  : 

" No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth  on  an  old  garment;  else  that  which 
should  fill  it  up  taketh  from  it,  the  new  from  the  old,  and  a  worse  rent  is  made. 

"And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins,  else  the  wine  will  hurst 
the  skins,  and  the  wine  perisheth,  and  the  skins:  but  (they  put)  new  wine  into 
fresh  wine-skins."     (Mk.  2-^-".) 

"  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth  upon  an  old  garment  ;  for  that 
which  should  fill  it  up  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  a  worse  rent  is  made. 

•'  Neither  do  (men)  put  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins;  else  the  skins  burst,  and 
the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  skins  perish:  hut  they  put  new  wine  into  fresh  wine- 
slvins,  and  both  are  prcscrveii."      (  Mt.  9^'"'"^".) 

"  Nu  man  rendcth  a  piece  hum  a  new  garment  and  putteth  it  upon  an  old 
garment  ;  else  he  will  rend  the  new,  and  also  the  i)iece  from  the  new  will  not 
agree  uith  the  t)ld. 

"And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins,  else  the  new  wine  will 
burst  the  skins,  and  itself  will  lie  sj)illed,  and  the  skins  will  perish.  But  new  wine 
must  be  put  into  fre".!!  wine-skins. 

"And  nt)  man  liaving  diunk  old  (wine)  desireth  new;  for  he  saith,  The  old 
is  better."      (Lk.  s'^^'^'.) 
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The  Gospels  all  mingle  interpretation  with  the  origmal ;  in  fact, 
giving  us  paraphrase  rather  than  translation  of  their  original  The 
Gospels  are  evidently  independent  in  their  yse  of  their  source  in  the 
Logia  of  Matthew ;  but  they  all  give  the  logion  the  same  place  in 
their  Gospels-  Does  this  imply  that  they  found  it  here  in  Mark,  and 
changed  it  intentionally  by  going  back  to  the  original  in  the  Logia? 
That  is  improbable,  because  Mark  b,  in  fact,  nearer  to  the  original, 
in  the  two  strophes  it  uses,  than  either  of  the  others.  There  was  no 
sufficient  reason,  therefore,  to  leave  this  version  and  resort  to  the 
original ;  certainly  not  for  Matthew,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  in 
this  ease  Matthew  would  orait  the  third  strophe,  given  by  Luke  only. 
In  fact,  this  logion,  while  topically  appropriate  where  the  Gospels 
have  given  it,  has  no  real  propriety  there,  Jesus  had  sufficiently 
answered  the  Pharisees  in  the  previous  context.  The  application  of 
this  logion  to  the  question  of  fasting  is  not  evident  in  itself  It  was 
more  appropriate  to  later  conceptions  than  to  the  historical  circum* 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed*  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  not  in 
the  original  Mark,  but  was  added  here  for  topical  reasons  by  the 
Greek  translator. 

(3)  The  Sabbath  li  for  man. 
Not  man  for  the  Sabbsith, 
The  Sun  of  Man  h  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.     (Mk.  2^^  Mt.  la*  Lk.  6*.) 

This  is  composed  of  a  trimeter  antithetical  couplet,  with  its  syn- 
thetic consequence  in  a  third  line.    The  original  was: 

D*iKn  niaus  mm 

ram  '^121:3  DiH'nb 

nsffn  jific  m»ri3 

The  first  two  lines  were  used  by  Mark  only,  Matthew  and  Ltike 
condensed  the  logion  into  the  last  Une.  But  no  logion  ever  con- 
sisted of  a  single  line,  Mark  and  Luke  have  the  same  introduction, 
mu  IXeycv  avroiK  ;  Matthew,  as  usual,  omits  it.  This  logion  has  no 
other  than  a  topical  relation  to  its  present  phice  in  Mark.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  others  condense  from  Mark,  or  that  they  all  use  the 
same  source,  the  Logia  of  Matthew.  We  cannot  determine  in  this 
case.  In  the  former  case,  the  logion  came  from  St.  Peter^  the 
authority  for  the  original  Mark* 

(4)  Two  logia  are  attached  by  Mark,  3^^,  to  the  story  that  his 
friends  thought  Jesus  was  beside  himself,  Mk.  3-'*"^,  which  is  un- 
known ta  Matthew  and  Luke.      Matthew  attaches  the  same  logia 
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(^Mt  1 2*^)  to  the  healing  a  dumb  demoniac,  ML  1 2^^ ;  which,  in 

accordance  with  Luke,  is  a  much  later  event,  and  adds  still  other 

logia  to  them,  Mt,  ta**^,      Luke  attaches  the  first  of  these  logia, 

Lk.  11"      to  the  same  event  as  Matthew,  Lk.  ii'\  and  then  adds 

to  those  given  in  Matthew,  Lk»  1 1^^^ ,-  but  Luke  gives  the 

[ion  in  another  group  of  logia,  Lk,  i3*\      It  is  evitlent, 

that  these  evangelists  use  two  independent  logia  in  con* 

hich  seem  to  them  most  suitable  topically. 

&  iiiiprobable  that  either  Matthew  or  Luke  derived  them  from 

iK,  otherv         *^'"      oui  en  them  in  connection  with  the 

1        i  incident  as        —     It  iprobable  that  they  were  in  the 

t       nal  Mark,  otherwise  Mai  ^uke  would  have  given  the  inci- 

with  them.     It  is  probable,         efore,  that  they  were  added  to 

■V  by  the  second  hand  :    tnd        t  the  three  evangelists  use  the 

same  source,  the  Logia  of  nd  use  it  independently, 

Mark  introduces  the  logia  D)  3rds  <V  wapafiaXal^  cAuCycv  nuiw. 

This  imphes  that  they  were  enigmau  D^7WD  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  term  was  doubtless  in  the  orig  lal  of  Malthew^s  Ijogia,  It  is 
also  probable  that  in  this  case  the  first  logion  had  a  brief  historical 
introduction,  which  appears  in  the  tVree  evangelists,  probably  in  the 
briefer  form,  resembling  Mk,  3^ : 

"Tbc  Acribea  which  came  down  from  Jeni^eni  s^ud:  He  b&th  BeeUebul^ 
and,  By  the  prince  of  the  demons  casteth  he  out  the  demoiw.'* 

The  original  was  i)rol)ably  three  tetrastichs  : 

If  a  kingdom  is  divided  a<^'ain<t  \i<(.'](,  it  is  brou<;ht  to  desolation. 
If  a  hnusc  is  <lividcd  against  itself,  it  canni)t  stand. 
If  Satan  i^  ^i^cIl  iiji  a^ain>t  liiinself,  he  is  divided. 
If  Satan  is  divided,  his  kinL^'d-.ni  cannot  stand. 

If  I  hy  P.eel/ehui)  cast  nut  dt  nicns, 

By  whom  do  your  sons  (  ast  them  out  ? 

liut  if  I  hy  tlie  lm,L;er  of  (lo-l  east  out  f  demons^, 

Then  is  the  kim^dom  of  ( Jod  come  ujton  you. 

Wdien  the  sfrouL,'  man  in  aiin-M-  i^uarihth  his  court, 
Then  his  i^oods  are  in  j'cace  in  liis  house. 
Hut  when  a  stron;,'er  than  he  comet  h  an  I  overcometh  him, 
He  takelh  his  armor  and  dividcth  hi>  sj>oiL 

phrv  'rzrhv  zn^pr  |cr  cs 
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tnjo  o^-6x  ussms  "airoK 

pws  nna  i-ocn  lODa 

11TM  DiSnra  icriD-i  w 

^tpm  1300  pm  xio'^x 

Luke  is,  throughout,  nearest  to  the  original.  Matthew  condenses 
more  than  Luke,  but  gives  the  three  strophes.  Mark  omits  the 
second  strophe  altogether,  and  condenses  in  other  respects.  There- 
fore, from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  improbable  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  used  Mark.  This  logion,  with  its  introduction,  came  first  into 
the  Greek  Mark  from  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  and  was  not  in  the 
original  Hebrew  Mark. 

The  second  logion  of  Mark,  3*^*,  has  certainly  only  a  loose,  topi- 
cal connection.  It  is  separated  from  the  previous  logion,  in  Mt. 
12*'*',  only  by  a  logion  couplet,  not  used  in  Mark,  but  given  also  in 
Lk.  II®.  But  the  second  logion  of  Mark  is  given  in  Lk.  12*®  in  an 
entirely  different  connection.    The  original  was  probably  : 

Their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men, 

And  all  their  blasphemies  wherein  they  blaspheme  ; 

But  whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven. 

Whosoever  shall  speak  against  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  forgiven ; 

But  whosoever  shall  speak  against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven, 

Neither  in  this  age,  nor  in  the  age  that  is  to  come. 

The  original  Hebrew  was  : 

DTK  133*?  ^rha*  Dn«cn 

nbo-  Hb  nn-i  ^lyan 
nbo"  DTK  ps  "irnon 

Matthew  is  much  nearer  the  original,  giving  both  strophes.  Mark 
gives  only  the  first,  Luke  only  the  second.  In  the  first  strophe, 
Matthew  uses  the  term  "  the  Spirit."  The  measure  of  the  second 
strophe  requires  "  the  Spirit "  also.  But  Mark  uses  "Holy  Spirit" 
in  the  first  strophe,  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  second  ;    "  Holy  "  in 
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both  cases  being  an  addition  of  the  evangelists.      It  js  most  probable 
that  this  came  from  the  second  hand  rather  than  from  Mark.     Both 

of  these  logia  in  Mark  have  only  topical  propriety, 

(5)  A  trimeter  Iristich,  Mk.  3**-^  Mt.  12*^  Lk.  8^ ; 

Behold  my  mntbcr  and  my  brethren  1 
For  whosoever  doeth  the  m- ill  of  Cod, 
The  same  is  my  broihct  and  my  mother* 

'BUT  'HK  Kin 

The  first  line  is  the  same  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  except  that  in  the 
Greek  style  of  the  one  we  have  iSt,  in  the  other  rSoiJ.  But  Luke 
omits  the  line  altogether.  Mark  gives  the  second  line*  Matthew 
changes  to€  Biov  into  rov  frarpos  fAov  tov  Iv  otrpavcHf,  characteristic  of 
the  present  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  not  of  its  source,  the  Logia. 
Otherwise,  there  is  only  the  stylistic  difference  of  otrrts  for  os*  In 
the  third  line,  Mark  inserts  «at  d&Ai^ij ;  so  Matthew,  Luke  com- 
bines both  lines  into  a  prose  sentence  end  paraphrases,  omitting 
** sister*' :  "  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these  which  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  do  It/*  All  attach  this  logion  to  the  same  incident; 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  there.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  Mark  by  the  others,  and  to  have  been  in  the  original  Mark, 

(6)  Mk,  4^'^  gives  five  logia  between  the  parable  of  the  Sower 
and  the  parable  of  the  Seed  growing  secretly.  They  certainly  did 
not  belong  there  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  They  have  only  topical 
propriety  j  for  none  of  them  are  given  by  Matthew  in  this  con- 
nection. Four  of  them  are  given  by  Lk.  S^*"**,  in  the  same  con- 
nection as  Mark,  but  three  of  them  also  elsewhere.  The  remaining 
one  is  given  by  Luke  elsewhere, 

(a)  vs,-*  is  given  by  Lk,  8'*,  in  the  same  connection  j  and,  then 
again,  1 1^,  in  connection  with  another  set  of  logra.  It  is  also  given 
in  Mt,  5**,  in  still  another  set  of  logia.  The  original  form  seems  to 
be  most  nearly  preserved  in  the  latter  passage,  though  the  couplets 
are  differently  distributed.  They  were  originally  two  independent 
tetrastichs.    The  original  was  probably  : 

No  one,  whtn  he  hath  lighted  A  lamp»  puttcth  it  utider  an  ephah ; 
But  putteth  it  on  a  lampstanfT,  that  they  which  enter  in  may  tee  light. 
For  nothing  k  hid  that  sbali  not  bs  made  manifeati 
Nor  anything  aecrct  that  shall  uqI  come  to  light. 
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Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 

A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

So  let  your  light  shine  before  the  children  of  men. 

That  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father. 

Luke,  in  both  passages,  paraphrases  rather  than  translates.  It  is 
evident  that  Luke,  in  neither  passage,  uses  Mark ;  because  in  both 
he  is  much  nearer  the  original  than  Mark.  Mark  gives  this  legion  in 
its  most  condensed  form,  and  puts  it  in  the  form  of  a  question  :  "  Is 
the  lamp  brought  to  be  put  under  the  bushel,  or  under  the  bed,  and 
not  to  be  put  on  the  stand?"  It  is  introduced,  however,  by  icat 
IXcyev  avTois,  the  usual  formula  introducing  a  logion.  It  is  evident 
that  the  three  evangelisjs  are  independent  in  their  use  of  this  logion. 
They  all  alike  derived  it  from  the  Logia  of  Matthew. 

(^)  vs.®  is  also  given  by  Luke  here,  8",  but  in  Lk.  12*  in  an  en- 
tirely different  context.  It  is  given  by  Mt.  lo'"*  in  connection  with 
the  Commission  of  the  Twelve.  The  connection  of  Lk.  12*  is  most 
appropriate,  moreover,  as  it  is  there  associated  with  another  logion, 
given  by  Mt.  10*^"®,  in  connection  with  the  Commission  of  the 
Twelve.     The  original  was  probably  a  tetrameter  tetrastich  : 

There  is  nothing  covered  up,  that  shall  not  be  revealed ; 

There  is  nothing  hid,  that  shall  not  be  made  known : 

That  which  one  saith  in  darkness,  in  the  light  shall  be  heard  : 

That  which  one  whispereth  in  the  ear,  on  the  housetop  shall  be  proclaimed. 

rotr  TK3  TPnn  -io«n 
«np'  ::rrhv  pKn  cnbn 

In  the  first  two  lines,  Matthew  and  Lk.  12*  are  practically  the 
same ;  the  only  difference  is  stylistic,  the  former  having  KCKakvfifiivov, 
the  latter  ovyiccKaAv/x/xcVov.  But  in  Lk.  8^'  the  translation  is  entirely 
different : 

06  yiip  i(TTiv  Kfivtrrbv  6  oi5  <pav€p6v  yevi^fferai, 

o6Si  drdKfiVipov  6  oi>  fx^  yvuffdi  Kal  tli  (pavcpbv  i\dy. 

This  more  nearly  resembles  Mk.  4^ : 

od  ydp  iffxiv  tl  KpvirThv  idv  firj  tva  (Pavtpuidrj 
oifSi  iyivero  dir6Kpv(f>ov,  dXX'  tva  H\dxi  in  (pavepdv. 

But,  in  fact,  the  differences  are  more  than  the  resemblances ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  the  use  of  Mark  by  Luke 
here. 
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It  is  strange  that  Luke  should  have  given,  in  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious legion,  two  different  versions  of  the  same  original,  from  the 
Logia  of  Matthew  ;  but  I  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  so  here  and  elsewhere.  Mark  and  Lk.  8*^  both  omit  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  logion  given  in  Mt.  lo^  and  Lk,  12*-  There  is  an 
interestmg  difference  between  them  which  shows  a  variant  interpreta- 
tion of  a  common  Hebrew  origmaU  The  ptcs.  "Ititt  and  tf  hb  of  the 
original  are  interpreted  by  Luke  as  referring  to  the  disciples,  "  what 
ye  have  said,"  "what  y£  have  spoken "j  but  in  Matthew,  as  first 
person,  referring  to  Jesus,  *'  what  /  tell  you,**  in  the  first  clause  ;  in 
the  second,  **  what  ye  hear.'*  In  all  probability,  the  original  was 
designedly  indefinite,  referring  to  neither  Jesus  nor  his  disciples  par- 
ticularly, but  to  any  one  whatever,  as  I  have  rendered  it. 

(^)  vs.**"^**  breaks  up  two  lines  of  a  couplet,  assigning  one  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  previous  logion,  and  the  other  as  an  introduction 
to  Mark's  fourth  logion.  The  latter  is  given  by  Luke  here  as  an 
introduction  to  the  last  logion  given  by  Mark  in  this  place.  The 
original  was  doubtless : 

If  Aoy  one  bath  ears,  let  him  hear; 
But  let  hiiB  take  heed  how  he  bears. 


Mark  has  it : 


Witr  n*;m  ^fr^i^ 

If  any  one  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear, 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  what  ye  hear. 


The  formula  indicates  derivation  from  the  Logia  of  Matthew  ;  but 
the  separation  of  the  lines  is  that  of  an  editor  wishing  to  combine 
the  two  heterogeneous  logia.  It  is  improbable  that  it  was  so  in  the 
original  Mark.  It  is  improbable  that  if  Luke  found  it  tliere  he 
would  omit  the  logion  to  which  it  was  attached.  Moreover,  the  first 
line  is  given  in  a  similar  form  in  all  three  evangelists  at  the  close  of 
the  parable  itself:  Mk.  4'*,  introduced  by  kuI  cAcyci/ ;  Lk.  8^,  ravra 
Acyoiv  €<fiu}va  ;  Mt.  13'',  without  introduction.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  originally  belonged  just  here. 

((/)  vs.'^^  is  given  by  Lk.  6'^'*  Mt.  7-,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Luke  alone  gives  the  logion  in  its  com- 
pleteness : 

Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  he  iucl(;e(l  : 
Condenm  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned  : 
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Eventually  acquit,  and  ye  shall  be  eventually  acquitted : 
Give,  and  it  shall  he  given  unto  you  in  good  measure ; 
Full  and  pressed  down  shall  it  be  given  unto  your  bosom : 
With  what  measure  ye  measure,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you. 

•O'nn  Kbi  ninn  hn 
Tp:rt  ip:m  npsn  :ip: 

raits  mo  iron   i:n 

pirrtx  in:n  r6ibD  hk^o 

Q^b  ID"  non  man 

Matthew  omits  two  lines  of  the  first  strophe  and  two  of  the  second, 
giving  only  the  first  of  the  first  strophe  and  the  last  of  the  second 
strophe.  Mark  gives  only  the  last  line  of  the  second  strophe,  and 
adds  another  verb  to  make  it  more  emphatic.  It  must  be  evident 
that  these  three  evangelists  are  all  independent  in  the  use  of  a 
common  source.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  this  line  was  in 
Mark  when  Matthew  and  Luke  used  Mark.  It  came  into  the  text 
from  the  second  hand. 

(e)  vs.^  is  given  by  Lk.  8^*',  and  also  Mt.  13*^  Lk.  19*  also  gives 
it  in  connection  with  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  and  Mt.  25^  in 
connection  with  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  these  being  different 
versions  of  the  same  parable. 

The  original  was  probably  : 

The  one  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  ; 

The  one  that  hath  not,  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken. 

^h  inr  ibir  ctkh 

Lk.  19^  is  nearer  the  original.  Mt.  25^  paraphrases  ;  so  does  Lk. 
8^®.  The  form  of  Mk.  4^^  is  so  different  from  any  of  them  that  there 
can  be  no  dependence  of  Luke  upon  Mark  here.  They  all  use  inde- 
pendently the  same  .source,  the  Logia  of  Matthew. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  these  logia  were  not  in  the  original 
Mark ;  but  came  into  Mark  from  the  I>ogia  of  Matthew  by  a  second 
hand,  probably  the  translator. 

(7)  Mk.  6*  gives  a  saying  of  Jesus  in  connection  with  his  rejection 
at  Nazareth,  which  appears  in  the  same  context  in  Mt.  13'^^,  Lk. 
4**;  and,  also,  in  Jn.  4^,  on  Jesus'  journey  northward,  through 
Samaria  to  Galilee,  probably  with  Nazareth  as  its  destination.  In  all 
these  passages  only  a  single  line  is  given.      The  other  line  of  the 
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couplet  is  missing.     Happily,  the  entire  couplet  is  given  in  the  Oxy- 
ihynchite  fragments,     Jesus  saith  : 

A  pfophet  U  not  acceptable  'mV\9  own  conntrr. 

A  physicuu)  works  no  curcft  upon  tbem  tbftt  know  him. 

rrr  itfii*  kb^s  r** 

This  is  introduced  by  k4yu  'Ii^troiSs,  and  was  evidently  in  the  col- 
lection of  Logia  as  a  separate  logion,  Luke  is  nearer  to  it  in  the  use 
of  l<#cT09  iv  Trj  narpi^  lavrtw.     Mark  and  Matthew  use  aTi^o^ ;  John, 

Mark  emphasizes  by  adding  "among  his  own  kin,  and  In  his  own 
house."  Matthew  addsj  "and  in  his  own  house/*  Luke  certainly 
used  the  logia  from  the  collection  of  I^ogia,  even  if  he  had  Mark 
before  him*  Matthew  is  so  close  to  Mark  that  it  looks  hke  depend* 
cnce  upon  him.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  this 
logion  was  in  the  original  Mark,  as  it  js  so  suited  to  its  context. 

(S)  Mk.  6*-"  gives  a  logion  in  connection  with  the  Commission  of 
the  Twelve.  This  is  given  in  Mt.  lo^^*  Lk.  g^.  It  is  doubtless  in 
its  origmat  place  in  Mark^  and  Luke  used  it  there.  It  is  in  a  con- 
densed form  in  Mark,  when  compared  with  Matthew,  which  gives  it 
from  the  Logia  of  Matthew  with  many  other  similar  logia. 

(9)  Mk.  8***— 9'  gives  several  logia  in  connection  with  Jesus'  pre- 
diction of  his  death  and  resurrection,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  his 
ministry  in  Galilee,  (a)  vs.^'  Mt.  16'^^  Lk.  9^,  a  couplet  of  disciple- 
ship.     The  original : 

If  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
Let  him  deny  himself  and  follow  me. 

•nnK  Kisb  ytrv  •r'r'K 

The  versions  of  the  three  may  all  be  explained  as  translations  of 
the  Hebrew  Mark,  and  the  logion  was  donhtless  in  the  original  Mark. 
They  all  add  kol  dpaTu)  tov  (rravpov  airor,  to  which  Luke  adds  KaO* 
rifi€pav.  The  reference  to  cross-bearing  may  not  be  original ;  it 
makes  the  last  line  of  the  logion  just  these  two  words  too  long  if  it 
be  a  tetrameter  couplet.  It  i)robably  was  derived  from  the  logia  of 
the  final  commission,  given  out  of  j)lace  in  Mt.  io'\  in  connection 
with  the  original  ("omniission  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  Lk.  14-'^,  in  con- 
nection with  a  series  of  logia  grouped  about  the  warning  to  count  the 
cost  of  disci])leship. 


to  the  previous  onc^  and  may  indeed  be  a  second  couplet  of  it* 
The  original  was : 

Whoso  findeth  hh  life  shftU  lo»c  it, 
But  whoso  loittb  his  Hfe  shaU  find  it. 

Tlus  is  a  simple  antithetic  couplet  of  the  tetrameter  movement, 
complete  and  perfect  in  itself.    This  was  cited,  Mk»  8",  as  follows  : 


Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it, 

And  whosoever  shall  lose  hia  tife  for  niy  sake  and  the  gospers  ab»ll  $mve  it. 

It  IS  evident  that  Mark  interprets  in  the  use  of  *'  would  save  *'  and 
"  shaJH  save  "  for  "  find  *'  in  the  two  clauses  ;  and  that  it  inserts  "  for 
my  sake  and  the  gospel's  "  in  order  to  show  that  this  loss  of  life  must 
have  a  Christian  motive.  Furthermore,  this  addition  destroys  the 
meastjre  of  the  tine,  and  transforms  the  couplet  from  poetry  to  prose. 

Ml  1 6^  is  nearer  the  original,  having  "shall  find  it  **  in  the  second 
clause,  instead  of  Mark^s  "shall  save  it."     Lk.  9^  also  inserts 
demonstrative,  **  the  same  shall  save  it." 

But  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  other  passages,  cite  the  logion  directly 
from  the  Ixgta,  and  not  mediately  through  Mark.  Thus,  Mt.  10* 
cites  it  exactly  from  the  Logia;  and  makes  no  change  except  by 
inserting  *' for  rnysake"  in  the  second  clause.  Lk.  17**,  however, 
paraphrases  here,  so  that  the  most  of  the  language  is  new  : 

Whosoever  shall  seek  to  gain  his  life  shall  lose  it. 
But  whosoever  sball  lose  (his  life)  ahaU  preserve  it* 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  no  additions  are  made  to  it. 
But  the  greatest  change  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  12^: 

He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it, 

And  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  thti  world  ahall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 

The  first  line  is  simply  a  paraphrase ;  but  the  second  line  makes  a 
long  insertion  as  well  as  a  paraphrase,  so  that  nothing  of  the  orig- 
inal ts  left  but  the  substance  of  the  thought.  Furthermore,  the 
antitheses  of  love  and  hate,  and  of  this  world  and  the  life  eternal,  are 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  John's  Gospel,  and  show  clearly  how 
his  mind  has  colored  and  reconstructed  the  logion  of  Jesus  (/nfra- 
duciion  to  the  Shidy  of  Holy  Scripture^  pp.  69-70), 

Mk.  4^  was  doubtless,  in  its  Hebrew  form,  the  original  of  the 
three  Versions  in  Greek,  which,  appearing  in  the  same  context^  differ 
only  by  amphfication.      The  logion  here  is  in  a  prosaic  form,  which 
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might  well  have  come  from  the  original  Mark,  But  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  ui  the  otlier  passages  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Logia  of  Matthew  direct.  In  other  words^  they  found  it  both  in 
the  Hebrew  Mark  and  the  Hebrew  Logia, 

(f)  vs,^^  Mt.  1 6^  Lk.  9*^  give  us  also  logia  in  a  prose  form,  so 
nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  explained  as  translations  of  the  same 
Hebrew  sentence  in  the  Hebrew  Mark.  We  might  find  the  original 
logiOQ  as  follows : 

What  sh*U  a  man  be  profited 

If  he  gain  the  world  and  forfeit  ht*  life  ? 

What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  ? 

If  we  may  thus  restore  this  triplet^  it  is  probable  that  the  three 
logia  were  all  parts  of  one  logion,  given  by  the  Hebrew  Mark,  in  a 
prose  form,  from  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter. 

(//)  vs."*  Mt.  1 6^  Lk,  9^»  This  logton  in  Mark  is  in  a  prose  form, 
and  Luke  det>ends  upon  it.  Matthew,  however,  omits  the  first  two 
lines,  and  gives  a  fourth  line,  not  in  the  others. 

The  original  was  probably  : 

WhoBoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  wordi| 

Of  him  wilt  Iht  Son  of  man  also  1>e  fi§hamed. 

When  he  comes  in  the  glory  uf  bis  Fathtr  with  the  angels. 

Then  will  he  reward  e^ch  according  to  hia  work, 

n^-iai  ':aa  r^2'  ncK 

(^)  9*  Mt.  1 6^  Lk.  9^  give  a  logion  introduced  by  Mark  and 
Matthew  by  d/x^v  Acyo)  vfxiv,  and  by  Luke  Acyw  8c  v/ilv  oAt/^cos,  doubt- 
less all  derived  from  the  Logia.  It  is  attached  to  the  previous  ones 
without  historic  connection,  and  refers  to  an  entirely  different  situ- 
ation. Its  i)resent  position  has  led  to  serious  mistakes  in  its  inter- 
pretation. The  original  conne*  tion  has  been  lost.  The  original  was 
probably  : 

Some  arc  stanilin;:^  here, 

Who  will  not  ta^te  of  <i(alh, 

Till  ihey  sec  the  kingdom  of  dud. 

HE  c'^.'::'r  ct:k 
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Luke,  in  the  fiezan  codex,  gives  the  logion  in  its  simple  and  com- 
plete form.  He  does  not  condense  the  Greek  Mark,  who  subsii- 
tutes  for  kingdom  of  Ciod  '*  tht;  kingdom  of  (iod  coming  in  powder," 
Malthew  sulwiiiutcs  ''  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  bis  kingdom/* 

It  is  possible  that  the  original  Mark  had  the  simple  Hebrew  logion, 
jud  that  the  (Change  in  Mark  is  due  to  the  Greek  translator;  bnt  it 
t^  most  probable  that  all  derive  from  the  ^ime  source,  the  Ix>gia  of 
Matthew.  However,  they  have  not  any  of  them  given  this  logion  a 
very  ap])ropnate  place. 

(10)  Mk.  9-^"^^  attaches  two  logia  to  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples  for 
reasoning  among  themselves  who  should  be  greatest*  Jesns  takes  a 
little  child  in  his  arms  to  point  the  lesson,  Mark  separates  the  two 
logia  by  the  statement  of  his  taking  the  little  child-  Lk.  9*^  gives 
the  first  of  them  afti  r  the  second.  This  may  be  stylistic,  Mt,  18' 
only  uses  the  second ;  and  gives  another  logion  before  it,  used  by 
ML  10^  ami  Lk,  t8", 

(a)  The  first  of  these  is  given  also  Mt.  20*-^  Mk.  lo*-"^  in  con- 
nection with  the  reproof  of  James  and  John,  where  the  logion  is 
complete  and  doubtless  in  its  original  place- 
It  is  also  given  Mt,  23",  in  another  connection^  evidendy  out  of 
place.  Lk.  22^  gives  it  also  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  probably 
an  addition  to  Mark  by  the  second  or  third  hand-  It  is  also  lacked 
on  in  Lk.  9*^  The  narrative  is  more  furcihle  without  it.  We  shall 
consider  it  where  it  belongs,  Mk.  lo*^"^**. 
{if)  The  original  of  the  second  logion  was  : 

Whosoever  teteivcth  one  of  the  little  onei,  rcceiveth  me- 
Whosoever  rcccivclh  me,  receivcih  Him  that  sent  me. 


This  was  doubtless  in  the  Hebrew  Mark.  The  second  line  is 
given  exacdy  by  Luke,  but  enlarged  by  Mark,  It  is  not  given  at  all 
by  Matthew.  The  first  line  is  enlarged  by  all,  by  the  addition  of 
''in  my  name.''  The  reference  to  little  ones  is  indefinite  in  Mark 
and  Matthew*,  but  definite  in  Luke. 

(11)  Mk,  g^^"*"'  give  a  series  of  logia^  not  in  Lvike  here,  doubdess, 
therefore,  an  addition  to  the  original  Mark  from  the  Logia  of 
Matthew.      Some  of  them  are  in  the  parallel  of  Mt,  iH. 

(a)  vs/*  is  not  in  either  Matthew  or  Luke  here,  but  is  given  by  Mt. 
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lo''^  in  connection  with  the  Commission  of  the  IVelve,      The  con- 
nection is  not  very  appropriate  in  either  case. 
The  original  was  probably : 

Whosoever  givcth  a  cup  of  water  to  t1ruik« 
He  shaU  not  Luse  his  reward, 

cm  D'!:  rpran 

It  is  doubtless  an  addition  to  Mark  by  the  second  hand. 
ip)  vs,*^—  Mt.  18*""^    It  is  given  by  LL  17^"'^  In  a  better  connectioti* 
The  original  was  probably  this  : 

Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  occasioti*  ofstumbhngi 

It  must  needs  be  lliat  occasions  of  stuml*Ung  corair  j 

Bui  woe  to  him  throuj;:fa  whom  they  come. 

Whoso  causelh  tiije  of  the  little  ones  to  stumble, 

It  ^tre  lietter  fur  him  if  he  hail  n  millstone  dliuut  hts  neck. 

And  that  he  should  be  sunk  imti  the  depths  of  ihc  £ea» 

en  rb'^'^nz  rst:*! 

Matthew  gives  it  completely,  only  that  (iosj)el  transposes  the 
strophes  to  connect  them  better  with  the  logiun  as  to  little  children. 
Luke  gives  all  but  the  first  line.  Mark  gives  only  the  second 
strophe,  and  that  with  some  modifications.  It  is  im])ossible  to  sup- 
pose that  either  Luke  or  Matthew  found  tiiis  lotion  in  the  original 
Mark.  They  derived  it  from  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  as  did  Mark  of 
the  second  hand. 

(r)  vs.^'^'  Mt.  i8^-'.  This  beautiful  tri^tich  is  given  by  Mt.  5-''-'~'*', 
in  his  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  evidently  out  of 
place. ^ 

The  original  was  : 

If  ll.y  ii;;lu  haii'l  cau^e  thfc  t«"  stuniMc,  cut  it  off: 
It  i>  hclUr  for  llu-c  iiiaiiiU'l  t.»  enter  ini.i  lik. 
'Ihan  let  ha\c  two  haii<N  anM  he  east  iiil'»  <  i(  !u  una. 


1    /•. 
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And  if  thy  foot  canse  thee  to  stnmble,  cut  it  off: 
It  is  better  for  thee  halt  to  enter  into  life. 
Than  to  have  two  feet  and  be  cast  into  Gehenna. 

And  if  thine  eye  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cast  it  out : 
It  is  better  for  thee  with  one  eye  to  enter  into  life. 
Than  to  have  two  eyes  and  be  cast  into  Gehenna. 

These  are  tetrameters.  Mark  is  much  nearer  the  original  than 
Matthew  in  either  of  his  versions.  He  must  have  cited  it  from  the 
Logia  more  accurately.  It  was  not  given  by  Luke  at  all.  It  is 
suited  to  the  previous  logion,  which  Luke  gives  in  a  more  appro- 
priate place.  It  is  doubtless  an  addition  to  the  original  Mark.  Fur- 
thermore, Mk.  9*  adds  a  term  which  is  characteristic  of  Matthew 
elsewhere. 

(./)  vs.^: 

For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire. 

Salt  is  good : 

But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  saltness, 

\\Tierewith  will  ye  season  it  ? 

Have  salt  in  yourselves. 

And  be  at  peace  one  with  another. 

This  logion  is  given  in  Mt.  5^^  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth : 

But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 

Wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 

It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing. 

But  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

It  is  also  given  by  Lk.  14^*^  attached  to  the  logion  on  counting 

the  cost: 

Salt  therefore  is  good  : 

But  if  even  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 

Wherewith  shall  it  he  seasoned  ? 

It  is  fit  neither  for  the  land,  nor  for  the  dunghill : 

Men  cast  it  out. 

The  connection  of  Luke  is  certainly  most  appropriate.  It  belongs 
to  the  Perean  ministry.  The  introductory  sentence  of  Mark  is 
doubtless  a  seam  of  explanation.  It  could  hardly  have  been  in  the 
original  Mark.     The  original  was  probably  as  follows : 

Salt  is  good  for  seasoning; 

But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 

Wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 
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It  11  fit  neither  for  Che  knd  nor  for  the  dun^hillf 
But  to  bv  cast  out  ^tid  to  be  tr<Kideii  onder  foot. 
Have  salt  in  yourseWea* 

(la)   Mk.  lO^-'^Mt  ^9^ 

This  logion  is  attached  to  the  question  as  to  divorce  most  nat- 
urally i  it  is,  however,  given  again  by  Mt.  5^,  in  his  version  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  also  by  Lk,  t6^\  in  a  coDnectioii  where  it 
is  evidently  out  of  place,  Botli  the  evangelists  modify  the  original, 
but  in  different  ways.  It  is  probable  that  Matthew  here  depends 
upon  M;irk/ 

(13)  Mk,  to"-*^  Lk,  18^*^^'  Mt,  19^*. 

This  section  was  probably  derived  by  all  from  the  Ixjgia  of 
Matthew ;  and  it  is  the  same  incident  as  Mk.  9^^'"^  Lk,  9*^^  Mt,  18^"*, 
derived  from  the  original  Mark*  It  is,  therefore,  an  addition  to  the 
original  Mark.     There  are  two  logia  here ; 

And  he  said  unto  them  : 

1)  Suffer  the  little  children  to  com«  unto  me  ; 

Forbid  thcni  not :  for  of  «ufih  Is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

2)  Verily  I  say  unto  you ; 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  Httk  child,  he  shall  in 
nu  wise  enter  tbereiii. 

This  is  identical  in  Mark  and  Lt^ke,  Matthew  (19")  omits 
second  strophe  here,  but  gives  it  in  the  other  place,  18*^  :  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore 
shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Matthew  here  has  two  couplets,  and  these  are 
quite  near  their  original  gnomic  form.  Mark  condenses  the  second 
under  a  prose  sentence,  and  omits  the  first  altogether. 

(14)  Mk.  lo'^^  Mt.  ic)^^  attached  to  the  discourse  as  to  the  call 
of  the  rich  ruler  : 

But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last; 
And  the  last  hrst. 

This  is  given  by  Matthew  again,  20^'',  at  the  close  of  the  paral)le 
of  the  Hired  Servants: 


S.)  the  last  shall  l.c  first,  and  the  lirst  la^t. 

■'■  1  have  ilistu^^cil  it   fully  in   (7/urr,!/  /;//ro,i/(,  //,/!  to  thi 
(t4r,\,  pji.  S()  57.,  and  it  is  neetiless  to  repeal  it  here. 


Sfu.ty  of  Holy  Scrip- 
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It  is  given  by  Lk.  13-*,  in  connection  with  the  parable  germ  of 
the  Foolish  Virgins : 

And  behold,  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first. 
And  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last. 

The  logion  is  most  complete  in  the  version  of  Luke,  and  most 
appropriate  there.  It  is  tacked  on  in  Mark,  and  can  hardly  be 
original. 

(15)  Mk.  10^*^  Mt.  20^28 

This  is  most  suitable  here.  But  it  is  given  by  Lk.  22-^^  at  the 
Last  Supper  appropriately,  and  again  by  Mk.  9*^  in  another  con- 
nection, already  considered  as  inappropriate  : 

The  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them  ; 
And  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  over  them. 
Whosoever  would  be  great  among  you  shall  !)e  your  minister ; 
And  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 
The  Son  of  Man  came  (not  to  be  ministered  unto  but)  to  minister, 
And  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

(16)  Mk.  11^': 

And  whensoever  ye  stand  praying, 

Forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any  one; 

That  your  Father  also  (which  is  in  heaven)  may  forgive  you  your  trespasses. 

This  is  not  in  Matthew  here,  and  is  out  of  i>lace  in  ^L'lrk.  The 
phrase  of  Matthew,  "  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  is  an  evidence  thai 
the  logion  is  not  original  to  Mark.  It  is  similar  to  Mt.  6^^^',  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  is  doubtless  a  reference  to  the  section  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  on  forgiveness. 

(17)  i2'*^'  Mt.  23^'^  Lk.  20*'"^'  is  doubtless  in  place  here,  and 
quite  near  the  original  : 

Beware  of  the  scribes, 

Which  desire  to  walk  in  long  robes. 

And  love  salutations  in  the  markct-j)lace, 

And  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues, 

And  cliief  jilaces  at  feasts  ; 

They  which  devour  widows'  houses. 

And  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  ; 

These  shall  receive  greater  condemnation. 

Luke  copies  this  closely.  But  Matthew  gives  a  long  discourse,  in 
which  these  lines  appear  in  a  different  order,  some  of  them  not  at  all. 
Lk.  11*^  gives  also  : 
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For  ye  love  the  chief  seats  in  the  s^'Bagogues, 
And  the  salutations  in  the  market-placcs- 


We  have  examined  carefully  the  logia  xised  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark* 
Several  couplets  are  given  in  connection  with  historical  incidents, 
which  evidently  were  with  the  stories  in  the  original  Mark.  Several 
logia  are  given  in  a  condensed  or  prosaic  form  in  connection  with 
certain  incidents  where  they  seem  to  be  in  their  original  place. 
None  of  these  give  evidence  of  derivation  from  the  Logia  of 
Matthew.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  logia  used  in  Mark  are  in 
places  where  they  have  no  close  connection  with  the  context.  They 
seera  to  have  been  added  for  topical  reasons,  and  to  hare  been 
derived  from  the  Logia  of  Matthew.  They  were  not  in  the  original 
Mark  ;  but  were  added  to  the  original  Mark  by  the  second,  and,  in 
some  instances,  by  the  third  hand. 


two  iTOmcnse  boulders,  one  some  miles  up  the  raotintains,  the  other 
near  the  edge  of  the  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  channel  of  a  huge  winter  torrent, 

Mrs.  Howie  did  no  more  at  that  time  than  sketch  the  boulden, 
and  the  pressure  of  other  work  diverted  attention  from  the  discovery^ 
its  importance  hardly  being  realized.  Lately^  however,  her  interest 
in  these  rocks  was  rekindled^  and  she  made  several  photographs  of 
the  sculptures. 


possibly 
letters. 

For  some  lime  past  archaeologists  have  supposed  that  no  remains 
of  this  kiln!  were  to  be  found  in  Canaan.  Thus  Captain  Conder 
remarks,  **  In  like  manner  we  find  in  Western  Falestine  no  ancient 
representations  of  human  or  animal  forms  carved  on  rocks  or  as 
statues,  excepting  a  few  buried  bronze  and  pottery  figures  in  ruins 
older  than  Joshua*s  age/*  For  this  reason  Mrn.  Howie  believes  that 
students  of  thfs  subject  will  be  interested  in  her  discovery,  which  lies 
almost  at  the  door  of  Western  Palestine, 

Bible  students,  if  not  Bible  readers,  must  ha^  e  noticed  that  in  the 
Pentateuch  lhef&  is  no  mention  of  Umpifs  for  itlolairuus  worship, 
although  the  worship  of  idols  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  forbidden 
under  the  severest  penalties. 
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There  is,  however,  frequent  menlion  of  **  figured  stones,"  ''stones 
of  picture,"  or,  as  the  Arabic  has  it,  '*  hajarau  mfs^mv€mn,^'  that  is, 

stones,  or  rocks,  on  which 
likenesses  are  traced  (cf. 
Lev.  26^). 

These  *'  iigured  stones/*  or 
likenesses  on  rocks,  were  one 
of  the  snares  into  which  the 
people  of  Jehovah  fell,  and 
against  them  the  reforming 
kings,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
waged  a  war  of  extermination 
3s  far  as  their  power  could 
reach*  This,  doubdess,  is  the 
reason  why  "  we  find  in 
Western  Palestine  no  ancient 
representations  of  human  or 
animal  forms  car\^ed  on 
rocks/' 

Mrs,  Howie's  newly  dis- 
covered likenesses  of  human 
and  animal  forms  on  rocks 
lay  just  outside  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  thus  escaped 
destruction,  ahhoygh  they 
belonged  to  the  very  class  of 
images  forbidden  in  Lev.  itK 
They  have  thus  an  important  bearing  on  Biblical  archaeology* 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


DECEMBER,  1903, 


THE  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Earl  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  on  Thursday^  December  31st,  1903. 
The  first  session  began  at  lo.io  A.M»,  President  Gottheil  being  in  the 
chair  The  records  of  the  bst  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Treasurer's  reixjrt  and  the  Recording  Secretary *s  financial  state- 
ment were  presented,  and  both  were  referred  to  an  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  President,  and  consisting  of  Professors 
Torrey  and  Fagnani, 

Professor  Moore  reported  orally  from  the  Publishing  Committee. 
The  Recording  Secretary  read  his  annual  statistical  report.  The 
President  appointed,  as  a  Committee  of  three  to  nominate  officers. 
Professors  Moore,  Haupt,  and  T,  F.  Wright. 

At  10.30,  Professor  Gottheil  gave  the  presidential  address  on 
**Some  Early  Jewish  Bible  Criticism/'  From  ri  to  12,15,  Papers 
were  read  and  discussed  as  follows  : 

By  Professor  Bacon  :  "  The  Tradition  of  John  in  Ephesus.**  By 
Professor  Briggs :  "  The  Use  of  the  Logia  of  Matthew  in  the  Gospel 
of  Mark." 

Voted  to  limit  papers  to  twenty  minutes* 

Adjourned  until  2  p.m* 

^^  Thursday,  P.M.,  Dec,  31^  — Met  at  a. 25,  the  President  in  the 
^^Bchair.  Professor  Moore  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
^^^  Committee,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were 
^^^  elected  for  1904  : 


Prof.  Willis  J,  Bcecher, 

Prmd^ni, 

Prcs,  William  R,  Harper, 

VUe-PrtsUtnt 

Rev.  William  H.  Cobb, 

I^i£eriiing  Setniary, 

Prof.  J,  Dynelev  Prince, 

Trtaturtr. 

Ptof,  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil, 

'   Atmciattx 

Dr,  John  P.  Peters, 

in 

Dr.  William  Hmyt*  Wari, 

C^undL 

socirrv  of  biblkkl  i.ii eratui^e. 


The  Council  report et1,  as  the  plate  and  time  of  the  next  meeting, 
Cohimbia  University,  a tkI  the  hohday  week  of  1904,  the  particular 
time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Committee  of  Atrangenients, 
consisting  of  Professors  (Jottheil,  Jackson,  and  Prince. 

The  Conncii  reported  the  election  of  Prof.  U^wis  B.  Paton  as 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  of  Prof,  James  E.  Frame  and  Rev* 
W.  H.  Cobb  as  addilionai  members  of  the  Publishing  Committee. 

In  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  Council  extended  to  Prof.  George  F. 
Moore  its  hearty  thanks  for  his  laborious  services  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Jocrsal,  he  having 
acteii  as  Corresponding  Secretary  during  the  absence  of  Professor 
Faton. 

On  nomination  of  the  Council,  the  following  active  meml>ers  were 
elected  ; 

Prt>f.  n  Cowckn  LaugliBn,  Ph.D ,  Factlic  Thcol.  Scwi.,  Bcrktky,  Cal 

Prof,  W.  Frederic  Bade,  Ph  D  ,  Pacific  Thtol   Si:tn.,  Berkeley,  CaI. 

Rev.  Lintlwy  B*  l^tigacr<,  Ntw  Ynrk  (.ity, 

Pres,  Recic  W.  Pcrkir^**  Th.Du  l.cbtt-l  Utiivcftity.  New  Orleans. 

Prof.  Jesse  H*  Hiihttiri,  i*h.D.,  ^^^ar^hmorc  CuUtg.-,  i^waithiTiurr,  Pa. 

Prof^sor  Moore  gave   the   report   of  the  American  School  of 

Onental  Research  in  Palest  me. 

Professor  Torrey  reported  from  the  Auditing  Committee  that  the 

accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Recording  Secretary  were  correct 

and  accompanied  by  the  ])roper  vi)u<  hers. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  F'rancis  Brown,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  returned  to  Prof.  Willis  J.  IJeecher  for  his  long  and  faithfid 
services  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

From  2.40  to  5.25,  i)apers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows  : 

Hy  Professor  Haupt  :  *'Oii  the  Mosaic  Nucleus  of  the  Song  of  the 
Sea."  Hy  j'rofessor  Jastrow  :  "  The  Opening  1  jnes  of  the  Babylonian 
Creation  Story."  By  Professor  Haupt:  ''The  Rebellion  of  Zernb- 
babel."  By  President  Harper  :  "  The  Strophic  Stru(  ture  of  Hosea 
4'-7'."  By  Rev.  I.  A.  Montgomery:  "The  Name  S.imari;i."  By 
Professor  Peritz  :  **  The  Two  Modes  of  Drinking  in  Jutlg.  y'^'"  By 
Professor  Torrey  :  "  An  Attempt  to  emend  Certain  Ol)S(  ure  Passage^ 
in  the  (io^pels  by  reconstructing  the  Oiiginal  Seniitic  Text."  By 
Professor  Wright  :   '*  Foundation  Sacrifice  at  Jeri(  ho." 

Adjourned  to  8  i\M. 


Thursday  Evening,   Dec.   31.  —  Met  at  ^.y\  the  IVesident  in  the 
chair. 
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Papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows : 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Montgomery:  "Some  Words  in  Amos."  By  Mr. 
Stephen  Langdon :  "  History  and  Religious  Significance  of  Cartha- 
ginian Sacrifice."  By  Professor  Curtiss  :  "  Religious  Usages  among 
the  Dhtab  and  Ruala  Arabs,  with  Old  Testament  Parallels."  By 
Professor  Haupt :  "  The  Poor  and  Wise  Child,  in  Eccl.  4^^"."  By 
Professor  Curtiss :  "  Primitive  Semitism  the  Religion  of  Syria." 

Adjourned  at  9.45. 

William  H.  Cobb, 

Kecording  Secretary, 
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FUNDS  IN   HANDS  OF  RECORDING   SECUCTARY* 


HeceiptB. 
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.lnJifors. 


REPOirr  OF  TREASURER. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF 

THE   TREASURER   OF   THE   SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL    LITERATURE 
AND   EXEGESIS, 

December  27,  igo2,  to  December  26,  IQOJ, 
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CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

SCOETY   OF   BIBLICAL   LITERATURE  AND   EXEGESIS, 

(As  amended  Dm,  ae,  tgpn,} 


CONSTITUTION. 


This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Society  q(  Biblical  Lilerature  and 
Exegesis*" 


The  object  of  tbe  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critica!  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 

Biblical  topia$< 

III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President*  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who^ 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  CounciL  These  shall  be  elected 
ajinually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secrc- 
tar)',  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  tht"  Coiini  rl  ^hafl  be  the  PresidL-nt^  of  iha  Section ^  h(.r(:in;in(  r  prnvlded 
for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing  Committee,  cunsistinj,^  of  tlic  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  two  others,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the 
Council. 


Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  liomnar) .  Honorary 
members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  tliat  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distin<^uished  for  tlieir  attainments  as 
Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at  the  first 
election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten  ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not  more 
than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Council  may  determine.  On  tlie  first  day  of  the  annual  meetini^  tlie  Presi- 
dent, or  some  other  member  appointed  1»\  the  Council  fur  the  })urj)()se,  shall 
deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 

VI. 

Sections,  c«msistini;  of  all  the  memUers  of  the  Societ\  rt-sidin^;  in  a  par- 
ticular localit\-.  mav  be  or^'anized,  with  tiie  consent  of  the  Cmmcil.  for  the 
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object  Stated  in  Article  IL,  provided  that  the  number  of  members  compos- 
ing any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall  annually 
choose  for  itself  a  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  over  its  meet- 
ing, and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before  it  as  the  Section 
may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmitted  promptly  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections  shall  meet  as  often  as 
they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  their  meetings  do  not  interfere 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  such  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  same  having  been  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  the 
members  present. 

II. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  acairate  roll 
of  the  members  :  to  make  an  annual  re|X)rt  of  the  condition  of  the  Society ; 
to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
securing  of  suital)le  pajK'rs  and  notes  to  lie  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting;  to  prei)are  a  list  of  sucli  pai)ers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members  :  to  receive  all 
papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  j)resenled.  and  lay  them  before  the 
Publishing  Committee. 

IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each  annual 
meeting. 
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V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Sodety ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meeting^}  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society, 

\T, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Co  mm  ft  tee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  shall  In  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote  Biblical 
science. 

vrr. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars ;  biit  Ubrarics 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  pemmnently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payinenta^  and  no  payments  shaU  be  required  of  honorary 
members. 

vrn. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which*  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  yonrnal,  he  shrill  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quonnn  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  tiicreof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  Journal, 
was  adopted  June  ijtb,  18S4. 

J\cso!:'C(f :  That  the  Secretary  be  autliorized  to  furni-h  to  members. /t>r 
the  pur poS('  of  presentation,  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  Jour- 
ftal.  to  the  numl)er  c^f  ten,  at  the  rate  of  5i  a  copy,  ])ut  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment 
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Torah:   A  Word-study  in  the  Old  Testament* 


WILLIS    J.    BEECHEB 

AUBURir   THBOLOatCikL  SBMIXA.SY 


WHEN  a  person  gets  far  enough  along  to  understand 
that  the  word  tarah^  law^  ia  sometimea  nsed  to  desig- 
nate the  Pentateuch  as  distinguished  from  those  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  are  commonly  called  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa,  he  ia  in  danger  of  assuming  that 
Pentateuch  and  torak  are  eonvertihle  terms.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  assumption  is  very  common,  and  leads  to  many 
blunderst  A  stud}--  of  the  usage  of  the  word  torah  is  not 
auperfluoue. 

In  five  places  in  the  New  Testament,  including  nearly  a 
dozen  instances  in  all,  non-pentateuchal  passages  are  cited  as 
written  in  the  law  (John  lO^*  15^  12»*  Rom,  S^^  1  Cor.  14^>. 
Proverbs,  Isaiah  in  two  places,  and  several  psalms  are  thus 
cited«  In  these  citations  the  term  "law**  is  clearly  used 
to  denote  a  wider  body  of  literature  than  the  Pentateuch, 
evidently  the  Old  Testament-  Inasmuch  as  whatever  is 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  also  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,  in  many  instances,  which  conception  of  the  law 
the  New  Testament  writer  had  in  mind<  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  tell  which  is  the  prevailing  usage  in  the  New 
Testament.     A  similar  double  use  of  the  word  appears  in 

1  President's  AddrfioA  at  tbe  Anuual  Meeting  af  Uie  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Eiegosis,  December  27,  liMM. 
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other  literature  from  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
present  day;  The  current  explanation  of  these  phenomena 
is  that  the  term  torah  originally  denot'ed  the  Pentateuch, 
and  came  to  be  applied  to  other  writings  by  a  process  of 
extension.  A  good  many  important  positions  held  by  schol- 
ars of  different  schools  depend  on  this  assumption.  Whether 
the  assumption  will  stand,  is  a  question  of  some  importance, 
and  one  which  can  be  settled  only  by  a  study  of  the  term  as 
used  in  the  Old  Testament* 

We  need  not  delay  over  the  derivation  of  the  word.  It 
comes  from  yaraK  which  denotes  the  act  of  shooting  arrows 
or  hurling  a  javelin.  All  that  we  need  attend  to  at  this 
point  is  that  torah  is  from  the  hipbil  of  the  stem,  and  that 
the  verb  in  the  hiphil  is  strictly  cognate  in  use  to  the  noun, 
so  that  the  two  ought  to  be  studied  together.  In  this  paper 
we  will  study  them  together.  Ordinarily  we  will  transfer  the 
noun  into  English,  instead  of  translating  it,  and  will  translate 
the  verb  by  the  corresponding  phrasa  "to  give  t^raL^^ 

The  usage  is  abundant  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  meaning,  the  noun  occurring  more  than  two  hundred 
times  and  the  verb  in  the  hiphil  more  than  sixty  times  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  OH  Testament,  This  paper  is 
based  on  the  study  of  all  the  instances,  though  its  limits 
restrict  it  to  comparatively  few  actual  citations, 

1*  In  studying  the  usage,  note  first  that  the  law  or  the 
teaching  denoted  by  torah  or  horah  is  divine  law  or  teaching. 
To  this  there  are  only  a  very  few  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  the  verb,  and  probably  none  in  the  case  of  the  noun. 

In  a  few  instances  the  hiphil  horah  retains  the  meaning 
'to  shoot.*  Once  it  is  used  of  Judah  going  in  advance  of 
his  father  to  Goshen  "  to  give  toraK^^  that  is,  to  give  orders 
(Gen.  46®)-  In  Prov,  6^  it  is  said  concerning  the  "man 
of  iniquity  " : 

"  He  winketh  with  his  eye«,  he  talketh  with  hm  fe«t, 
He  giveth  torak  with  hh  fingers.'' 

But  in  most  of  the  instances  where  the  verb  is  used,  the 
directions  or  teachings  in  question  are  either  given  directly 
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by  Deity,  or  are  given  by  one  who  speaks  in  the  name  of 
Deity. 

A  few  times  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  false  Deity,  or 
gimply  some  Deity  or  other.  In  Habakkuk  the  men  are 
scored  who  appeal  to  a  molt4en  image  to  give  lying  torah,  or 
who  look  to  a  domb  stone  to  give  torah  (2^*-^^).  In  Isa.  28* 
the  husbandman's  Deity  is  said  to  giv^  him  torah.  But 
commonly  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  either  the  one  true  God 
or  some  representative  of  the  true  God. 

In  perhaps  one  third  of  the  instances  the  subject  is  directly 
either  Elahim  or  Yakatmk,  Yabaweh  gives  Moses  and  Aaron 
torah  as  to  what  they  should  say  and  do  before  Pharaoh 
(Ex,  4^^)*  He  gave  Moses  torah  concerning  a  tree  for 
healing  the  bitter  fountain  (Ex,  15^).  At  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  he  is  asked  to  give  Israel  torah  concerning 
"the  good  way  "  (1  Ki.  8^).  He  gives  various  persons  torah 
"in  the  way^"  '*in  that  way  thou  shalt  go,"  "in  a  way  that 
he  shall  choose"  (Ps.  25«*^3  32^)*  He  gives  the  nations 
t4>rah  '^out  of  his  ways"  (Mic*  4^  Isa.  25).  The  name  Elo- 
him  ifl  leas  used  in  this  way,  but  the  verb  appears  twice  in 
Job  with  mQhim.  for  subject  (34^3  3633), 

The  most  prominent  use  is  that  in  which  a  prophet  or 
priest  gives  torah  as  the  representative  of  God,  Instances 
of  this  are  needless,  though  many  are  given  in  the  course  of 
this  paper.  In  other  instances  the  subject  of  the  verb  is 
indefinite,  or  is  some  person  or  object,  but  the  teaching  given 
is  of  the  nature  of  revelation  from  God,  Bezalel  is  to  give 
torah  concerning  the  tabernacle  work  (Ex.  35®*),  One  of 
the  toToth  in  Leviticus  (14*^)  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
torah  concerning  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  In  the  forty* 
fifth  Psalm  the  king's  right  hand  gives  him  torah  in  ^' terrible 
things."  In  various  places  in  the  Wisdom  books,  the  fathers 
or  the  beasts  or  the  earth  or  "  my  father  **  or  Job's  friends 
are  said  to  give  torah^  In  some  of  these  places  it  is  clear 
that  the  speaker  had  a  divine  revelation  in  mind,  and  in 
none  of  them  is  it  clear  that  he  had  not. 

So  much  for  the  verb.  So  generally  does  it  denote  re- 
quirement or  teaching  that  is  thought  of  as  coming  from 
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Deity,  that  this  is  presumptively  its  meaning  in  all  cases 
except  where  the  context  clearly  shows  the  contrary.  And 
if  tliis  is  true  of  the  verh»  it  is  more  decidedly  true  of  the 
noan.  There  are  probably  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  Old  Testament  men  think  of  torak  as  coraing  from  Deity, 
If  there  are  any  exceptions,  they  are  seven  or  eight  of  the 
thirteen  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  and  these,  although  the  revised  English  version 
aunotates  them  with  the  alternative  "  or,  teaching,"  are  not 
real  exceptions.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  phrase 
'^  the  law  of  thy  mother  "  (1"*  6*^)  from  meaning  '  Yahaweh's 
law  as  taught  thee  by  thy  mother/  Similar  statements 
might  be  made  concerning  the  phrases  "  my  law  '*  (E^  4*  7*)» 
** their  law"  (6*',  if  one  accepta  the  emendation),  "a  wise 
man  8  law''  (13"),  '^a  law  of  loving  kindness"  (31^).  It 
is  easy  to  understand  these  to  mean  simply  'thy  mother*s 
teachings^'  ^my  teachings,'  'the  teachings  of  thy  parents^' 

*  the  teachings  of  a  wise  man,'  *  teachings  concerning  loving 
kindness ' ;  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  understand  them  to  mean 

*  God's  revealed  will  as  made  known  to  thee  by  thy  mother^ 
by  me,  by  thy  parents,  by  a  wise  man,  by  the  "virtuous 
woman*"  *  Either  we  must  thus  interpret  these  phrases,  fol- 
lowing  the  use  of  the  word  elsewhere,  or  we  must  regard 
them  as  a  group  of  exceptions.  Elsewheie,  at  least,  the 
usage  is  uniform  and  torah  is  represented  as  of  divine  origin, 

2.  A  second  point  follows  from  this,  or  it  might  be  inde- 
pendently made  out  by  reexamining  the  instances:  torak 
always  denotes  authoritative  command  or  information.  The 
idea  of  authority  is  inseparable  alike  from  the  noun  and 
from  the  verb. 

In  the  English  versions  the  verb  is  commonly  translated 
"teach,"  In  the  revised  versions  the  noun  is  sometimes 
annotated  with  the  alternative,  "or,  teacliing,"  Authors 
frequently  tell  us  that  the  noun  denotes  inatruction,  and 
they  draw  important  inferences  from  this  weakened  meaning 
of  it.  This  is  commendable  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  attempt 
to  disentangle  the  Old  Testament  term  from  misleading  asso- 
ciations with  the  English  word  "  law  "  or  its  equivalents  in 
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Other  languages ;  but  we  must  limit  the  attempt  carefully,  or 
in  rescuing  the  word  from  uncongenial  company  we  shall 
lead  it  into  company  that  is  less  congenial.  Torak  and 
horah  are  never  used  of  teaching  or  instruction  merely  in  the 
sense  of  giving  information.  They  always  denote  authori* 
tative  teaching.  With  the  few  exceptions  already  notedi 
they  denote  teaching  that  is  regarded  as  divinely  authorita- 
tive. Not  that  they  always  express  commands;  the  thing 
expressed  by  them  may  be  information  and  not  command ; 
but  it  is  information  that  Is  thought  of  as  authoritative,  and 
ordinarily  as  of  divine  authority* 

8.  A  third  point  in  the  usage  concerns  the  relation  of 
torah  respectively  to  the  prophets  and  the  priests. 

Since  the^  were  thought  of  ae  in  a  special  sense  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Deity,  we  should  expect  that  they  would  be 
particularly  concerned  with  torah^  and  this  expectation  is 
met  in  the  record.  According  to  the  record  the  prophets 
are  the  medium  through  whom  torah  is  given  from  Deity; 
the  priests  are  the  official  custodians  and  administrators  of 
torah;  the  prophets  and  the  priests  arcj  in  their  respective 
spheres,  the  interpreters  of  torah^ 

a.  The  prophet  is  the  person  through  whom  Yahaweh 
reveals  his  torah  to  Israel. 

There  are  certain  general  statements  to  this  effect-  In 
Daniel  we  find  the  phrase : 

"  His  ioroth^  which  he  gave  before  ns  by  the  hand  of  his  servants 
the  prophets'*  (9^^). 

The  record  of  the  downfall  of  northern  Israel  says : 

«  And  Yahaweh  testified  with  Israel  and  with  Judah  by  the 

hand  of  every  prophet  of  his,  every  seerj  sayingj  Turn  from  your 
evil  ways  and  keep  my  commandraentSj  my  statutes,  according  to 
all  the  eoroA  which  I  commanded  your  fathers,  and  which  I  sent 
unto  you  by  the  hand  of  my  servants  the  prophets  "  (2  Ki.  17^)* 

And  Jeremiah  uses  this  language : 

"  Thus  saith  Yahaweh,  If  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  to  walk 
in  my  torah  which  I  have  given  before  you,  to  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  my  servants  the  prophets  whom  I  send  unto  you  "  (26")  • 
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Such  general  statements  are  frequent  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  particular  instances  in  abundance.  It  was  through 
Nathan  the  prophet  that  "  the  torah  of  mankind  '*  wa»  an- 
nounced  to  David  (2  Sam,  7^^).  Sealed  written  tarak  waa 
given  through  Isaiah  the  prophet  (8*®****).  The  various 
torath  of  the  Pentateuch  are  represented  to  have  been  given 
through  Moses  the  man  of  God,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 

Passages  of  still  a  different  class  give  ub  the  same  result 
by  suggestion.  The  confession  in  Nehemiah'g  time  is  that 
Israel  has  *^  cast  thy  torah  behind  their  back,  and  murdered 
thy  prophets"  (Neh.  9^),     Iii  Lamentations  we  read: 

"  Her  king  and  her  captains  are  among  the  nations ;  there  is 
no  foraA,  also  her  prophets  have  not  found  vision  from  Yahsr 
weh"(2^. 

And  in  Isaiah  we  read  of 

^  lying  sons^  sons  that  are  not  willing  to  hear  the  torah  of 
Yahaweh ;  who  say  to  the  seers.  Ye  shall  not  see/*  etc<  (30*~"). 

Instances  like  thesct  in  which  it  ia  either  expressed  or  implied 
that  the  prophet  is  the  man  through  whom  Deity  reveals 
torak^  might  be  multiplied^  but  that  is  needless.  I  add  only 
two  or  three  in  which  the  verb  is  used,  not  the  noun. 
Manoah  desired  that  the  Angel,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a 
"  man  of  God,"  might  be  sent  again  to  give  torah  concerning 
the  son  that  was  to  be  born  (Judg.  18^)*  That  is  to  say,  he 
regarded  the  giving  of  tarah  as  the  function  of  the  man  of 
God.  Isaiah  says  that  the  prophet  who  gives  false  torah  is 
the  tail  in  Judah  (9^).  Samuel  the  prophet^  after  Israel 
had  made  a  king,  promised  nevertheless  not  to  cease  giving 
them  torah  (1  Sam.  12®). 

L  So  much  for  the  prophets.  The  priests  are  the  guar- 
dians of  torah^  but  are  not  its  revealing  agents. 

They  are  as  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
torah  as  are  the  prophets,  but  their  functions  are  different. 
In  conjunction  with  the  elders  and  with  the  Judges  or  kings* 
they  are  the  custodians  and  administrators  of  the  toraL 
Like  the  prophets  they  are  the  interpreters  of  the  Urah^  but 
they  are  not  law-bringers  like  the  prophets.     The  conception 
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18  that  certain  aggregates  of  toraK  brought  from  Deity  by 
men  who  had  prophetic  gifta,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
prieatg  for  use. 

What  the  priests  had  to  do  with  torak  in  general  is  fairly 
represented  by  what  they  had  to  do  with  the  so-called  "  book 
of  the  torahy  The  recoi*d  is  that  this  was  written  by  the 
prophet  Moses  and  put  into  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and 
elders.  They  were  to  keep  it  safe,  and  once  in  seven  years 
were  to  teach  it  by  public  readings  (Deut*  Bl^^®).  They 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  torah  in  the  place  which  Yahaweh 
shotdd  choose,  and  were  to  administer  it  in  cases  of  appeal. 
The  king  was  to  have  a  copy  of  the  torah  made  from  the  one 
that  was  before  *^the  Levite  priests"  (Dent,  IT^i^*^),  We 
are  told  that  Jehoshaphat  had  priests  who  went  through 
the  land  on  a  mission  of  reform,  carrying  mth  them  "  the 
book  of  the  torah  of  Yahaweh  '^  (2  Chron.  17»).  The  prophet 
Haggai  sends  men  to  the  priests  to  ask  questions  as  to  a 
point  in  the  ceremonial  torah  (2**"*^). 

The  verb  h&rah  is  much  osed  in  connection  with  the  priests. 
They  are  to  teach  the  people,  give  the  people  torak^  concern- 
ing leprosy  (Dent.  24^).  That  is,  they  are  to  make  known 
and  enforce  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  it  has  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  to  teach  the  sons 
of  Israel,  to  give  the  sons  of  Israel  torah^  all  the  statutes 
which  God  gave  by  Moses  (Lev.  10**}*  Here  their  torah  is 
the  statutes  which  have  already  been  given  through  the 
prophet  Moses.     Ezekiel  says  of  the  priests  (44^)  : 

"  And  they  ahaU  gi?©  tm-ah  to  mj  people  between  holy  and  profane, 
And  between  clean  »nd  unclean  they  shall  give  knowledge  to  them/' 

We  are  told  that  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  the  Israelite  priest 
to  the  foreign  populations  which  he  had  placed  in  Samaria, 

'*  that  he  might  give  them  torah,  the  iisages  of  the  God  of  the 
land,  ...  how  they  might  fear  Yahaweh"  (2  Ki  17*''^). 

In  these  and  a  large  number  of  like  passages  the  relation  of 
the  priest  to  law  is  very  explicitly  defined.  He  does  not, 
like  the  prophet,  receive  torah  by  direct  revelation  from 
Deity ;  but  he  has  charge  of  torah  which  has  already  been 
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revealed,  to  administer  and  interpret  it,  Tbe  only  sense  in 
which  he  gives  new  torak  is  by  interpreting  the  old,  answer- 
ing questions  concerning  it,  making  decisions  upon  it,  estab- 
lishing precedents  and  usages  from  it*  In  these  ways  he 
had,  of  course,  a  lawgiving  function  that  was  of  considerable 
importance. 

Some  scholars  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  priestly  Utah 
and  a  prophetic  (oraA,  as  if  the  two  differed  in  their  contents. 
There  is  no  ground  for  this-  There  may  be  passages  that 
are  capable  of  being  understood  in  this  way,  but  there  are 
none  that  necessarily  give  this  meaning,  and  none  that  with 
any  strong  probability  imply  it*  The  representation  rather 
is  that  the  prox^hets  and  the  priests  had  a  common  body  of 
iQTaK  to  which  they  stood  in  differing  relations.  They  were 
both  expounders  of  the  torah^  but  the  prophet  was,  except 
as  already  noted,  the  sole  agent  through  whom  torah  was 
revealed* 

4.  The  consideration  of  these  three  points  prepares  us  for 
a  fourth,  the  different  forms  which  torah  assumed,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  variant  uses  of  the  word* 

a*    Torah  was  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written. 

We  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  prove  that  the  prophets 
gave  torah  orally,  or  that  they  and  the  priests  gave  oral 
interpretations  and  oral  decisions  on  questions  that  arose. 
It  is  equally  needless  to  prove  the  existence  of  written  torah. 
But  we  have  to  note  that  at  this  point  the  element  of  time 
becomes  more  important  than  it  has  been  in  the  matters  thus 
fat  discussed*  Written  torah  began  at  an  early  date.  In 
Isaiah  we  have  an  account  of  torah  written  and  sealed  (8^**  ^), 
Hosea,  in  a  passage  that  has  been  much  discussed  (8^),  says 
of  Ephraim  : 

**  I  write  for  him  the  ten  thousand,  my  tamk^ 

As  a  stranger  they  are  accounted," 


That  there  was  written  torah  from  the  time  of  Moses  is  the 
testimony  of  all  the  numerous  passages  that  speak  of  Moses 
writing  the  law^  or  of  the  book  of  Moses,  or  of  the  book  of 
the  law;  and  I  suppose  that  even  the  scholars  who  reject 
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this  testimony  neverthelesa  hold  that  the  writing  ot  Urah 
was  a  part  o(  the  earliest  literary  writing  in  Israel,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  centuries  after  Moses  they  may  date  this. 

h.  Again,  the  noun  Utah  is  subject  to  the  variety  of  uses 
which  we  should  expect  in  the  ease  of  a  term  that  was  ao  fre- 
quently employed.  It  is  used  in  the  singular,  in  the  plural, 
collectively,  abstractly;  it  is  used  definitely  or  indefinitely, 
with  a  subject  genitive,  with  an  object  genitive.  Certain 
particulars  in  its  use  are  significant: 

First,  the  term  torah  is  applied  to  any  particular  divine 
requirement  or  other  message.  It  is  thus  employed  indefi- 
nitely in  the  singular,  for  example  (Isa,  8^): 

"Bind  thou  up  a  testimony,  seal  a  law,  among  my  diacipleai" 

The  context  shows  that  the  torah  in  this  case  is  a  particular 
message  given  in  writing.  The  term  is  also  used  indefinitely 
in  the  plural,  for  example,  '^  They  have  transgressed  laws  " 
(Isa,  24^).  Oftener,  however,  this  sense  is  expressed  by  the 
plural  used  definitely.  In  connection  with  the  visit  of  Jetliro, 
Moses  is  spoken  of  as  making  the  people  to  know  the  torotJi 
of  Deity  (Ex.  18^^*^).  Abraham  is  commended  for  keeping 
Yahaweh's  toroth  (Gen,  26^)*  At  the  giving  of  the  manna, 
Yahaweh  rebukes  Israel  for  not  keeping  his  toroth  (Ex,  Iff^). 
Later  instances  are  abundant.  For  this  purpose  of  denoting 
a  particular  message  the  word  is  also  used  definitely  in  the 
singular,  with  the  article  or  with  an  objective  genitive. 
This  is  especially  frequent  in  literary  titles  or  subscriptions, 
"  Moses  began  to  declare  this  toraL'^  "This  is  the  torah  of 
the  burnt-offering/'  "The  torah  of  the  plague  of  leprosy'* 
(Dent,  1*  Lev.  7^  13®),  Possibly  also  the  term  is  used  to 
denote  a  particular  message  in  some  instances  where  it  is 
defined  by  a  subjective  genitive-  Take,  for  example,  Isa- 
iah's exclamation  (l'<*): 

"  He&T  ye  the  word  of  Yahaweh,  ye  officials  of  Sodom ! 
Give  ear  to  the  torah  of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah  I  '^ 

Here  it  is  possible,  though  not  necessary,  to  hold  that  the 
torah  to  which  the  prophet  refers  is  the  message  which  he  is 
in  the  act  of  uttering. 
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This  usage,  we  should  note,  is  found  in  the  records  con- 
cerning the  exodus  and  concerning  Abraham,  in  the  writinga 
which  the  older  tradition  attributes  to  Moses,  and  in  sec- 
tions which  the  analytical  critics  a^ign  to  E  and  to  J,  That 
is  to  say,  you  find  it,  no  matter  to  what  critical  school  you 
belong,  in  the  earliest  extant  Israelitish  literature  as  well  as 
in  all  subsequent  periods. 

Second,  the  word  torah  in  the  singular  is  used  to  denote 
an  aggregate  of  di%'ine  messages  or  requirements,  A  more 
specific  use  with  the  article,  or  with  a  defining  subject  geni- 
tive, will  be  considered  later.  For  the  present  we  note  that 
this  use  occurs  wheu  the  noun  has  no  article,  or  when  the 
article  only  indicates  that  the  torah  spoken  of  has  been 
defined  by  the  context.  An  instance  without  the  article 
occurs  in  the  prayer  of  Nehemiah : 

"And  coinmatidedst  them  commandments  and  statutes  and  a 
lon^h^  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant "  (Xeh.  9"). 

Here>  clearly,  Utah  denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
quirements or  revelation.  There  are  many  similar  instances, 
some  referring  to  Moses  and  some  not  (e^tj,  Deut.  33*  Ps,  78* 
MaL  2®),  Instances  with  the  article,  some  of  them  rela- 
tively early,  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  book  of  the  law. 

Third,  this  indefinite  general  use  easily  passes  over  into  an 
abstract  use.  This  is  generally  concealed  in  the  English 
versions,  which  render  in  such  cases  with  the  article,  but 
the  usage  is  abundant.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  plain  prose* 
In  Asa's  time»  says  the  Chromcler,  Judah  was  **  without 
law-expounding  priest  and  without  law,*'  and  he  says  that 
Jehoshaphat's  judges  were  to  be  faithful  *'  between  law  and 
commandment''  (2  Chron,  15*  19^"^).  But  the  usage  is  more 
frequent  in  poetry,  and  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  poetic 
diction. 

"  For  out  of  Zion  toroh  shall  go  forth, 

and  the  word  of  Yabaweh  from  Jerusalem  ''  (laa.  2"  Mic.  4*)* 

*'  Tomk  will  go  forth  ,  ,  *  f or  a  light  of  peoples"  (taa*  51*). 

**  Her  priests  ha?e  done  violence  to  toroA  "  (Zeph.  3*). 
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**  Foraskerji  of  fttrah  prai»e  a  wicked  person, 

White  observers  of  foroA  conteud  with  them*" 
"  He  that  guardeth  torah  is  a  diaceniing  mn" 
**  lie  turneth  away  hie  ear  from  hearing  lorah, 
Alao  hifl  prayer  is  an  aboraiDation  "  (Pro v.  28**^*')* 

Fourth,  among  the  uses  of  the  word  torah  one  in  particu- 
lar is  significant ^ — that  in  which  the  definite  phrase  "the 
tarah'^  designates  a  certain  definite  and  recognized  aggre- 
gate.  The  phrase  may  of  course  appear  in  variant  forms  : 
•'  the  torah  of  Yahaweh^**  "  the  torah  of  our  God,"  ^*  my 
torah,''  "  thy  torah,''  ''  his  torah,""  "  the  torah,''  "  this  torah,"" 
Before  discussing  this  use  of  the  term,  let  us  complete  our 
list  of  uses. 

Fifth,  there  remains  one  more  case  to  be  noted*  It  is  a 
matter  of  natural  variation  in  the  use  of  a  word  that  any 
part  of  the  ^^ra A- aggregate  may  sometimes  be  called  by  the 
name  that  properly  belongs  to  the  whole.  For  example, 
the  deut^ronomic  book  of  the  torah  might  by  itself  be  called 
the  torah.  The  relatively  brief  section  inscribed  on  the  altar 
at  Ebal  is  called  "  aU  the  words  of  this  torah.'" 

Such  are  the  five  uses  of  the  term.  It  is  used  of  a  single 
divine  requirement  or  other  message,  of  an  undefined  aggre* 
gate,  in  an  abstract  sense,  of  the  recognized  definite  aggregate, 
and,  by  synecdoche,  of  the  parts  of  this  aggregate-  The 
validity  of  the  general  classification  is  not  changed  by  the 
fact  that  the  assignment  of  certain  instances  would  be  affected 
by  the  critical  theories  held.  Take,  for  example,  "  the  torah  " 
introduced  in  Deuteronomy  4^.  Did  the  writer  intend  to 
intimate  that  what  follows  is  a  single  prophetic  message^ 
or  a  relatively  brief  aggregate  of  such  messages,  or  a  section 
of  the  well-known  toraA-aggregate  ?  Your  answer  to  this 
question  will  affect  your  classifying  of  the  passage,  but  not 
the  categories  of  the  classification  itself, 

5.  With  these  five  uses  of  the  term  in  mind  we  take  up 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  "the  torah"'  regarded  as  a 
single  aggregate* 

a.  The  word  torah  might  supposably  denote  the  formally 
recognized  aggregate  of  the  tQroth  that  have  been  received 
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from  Deity,  whenever  it  has  the  definite  article  or  is  made 
definite  by  some  designation  of  Deity  used  as  a  subject  geni- 
tive. In  fact,  however,  there  are  several  limitations.  For, 
first,  the  definite  phrase  may  be  used  of  some  particular 
torah  somehow  indicated  by  the  context.  Or,  second,  it  may 
be  used  of  some  section  or  some  other  lesser  aggregate  o! 
toratk,  instead  of  denoting  the  great  aggregate.  Or,  third, 
it  may  be  used  vaguely.  Or,  fourth,  it  is  wide  enough  to 
include  oral  as  well  as  written  torah;  though  we  must  here 
note  that  it  has  especial  aililiations  with  written  torahj  and 
unquestionably  connects  itself  with  the  traditions  of  writings 
laid  up  before  Yahaweh. 

But  after  eliminating  all  the  instances  possible,  the  use  of 
the  phrase  to  denote  one  especial  aggregate  still  remains. 
Necessarily  it  was  a  growing  aggregate.  On  this  point  there 
should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  men  of  differing 
critical  schools,  however  they  might  differ  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  growth.  The  torah  was  a  body  of  literature 
when  the  term  first  began  to  be  used  in  this  way,  and  it 
enlarged  its  boundaries  afterward. 

b.   Let  us  look  at  a  few  instances. 

First,  take  a  group  from  the  records  of  the  early  part  of 
the  public  career  of  Moses,  from  writings  which  the  older 
tradition  ascribes  to  Moses*  and  which  the  analysis  now  cur- 
rent ascribes  to  J  or  E-  We  have  already  found  these  writ* 
ings  mentioning  torotk  in  the  plural,  but  they  also  use  the 
definite  phrase  in  the  singular,  Israel  is  to  teach  the  children 
concerning  the  passover, 

**  that  the  torah  of  Yahaweh  may  be  in  thy  mouth"  (Ex.  IS^  J). 


Giving  the  manna,  Yahaweh  chides  Israel  for  not  keeping 
his  U^roth  (Ex.  16^),  but  tests  them 

**  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  torah  "  (Ex.  16*  J). 

At  Sinai  Yahaweh  says, 

"  And  I  will  give  thee  the  tables  of  stone  and  the  torah  and  the 
commandraent  which  I  have  written  '*  (Ex.  24^  E  or  E'). 
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In  the  first  two  of  these  instances  and  probably  in  the  third 
also,  *Hhe  torah''  is  an  aggregate.  In  the  third  instance, 
and  posaibly  in  the  other  two,  the  torak  is  in  writing.  The 
men  of  that  genemtion  thought  of  Yahaweh*8  requirements 
not  merely  as  30  many  toroth^  but  also  as  a  unit,  torak.  Of 
course,  the  unit  is  not  here  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  the  mental  habit  of  thinking  of  Yahaweh's  com* 
munioations  to  men  as  aggregated  then  already  existed  in 
Israel;  and,  since  this  habit  existed,  it  certainly  fastened 
itself  to  any  written  torah  which  they  might  possess.  What- 
ever be  one's  critical  point  of  view,  this  habit  was  prevalent 
in  Israel  in  the  times  of  the  earliest  records. 

Second,  the  conception  of  '*  the  torak  "  as  an  aggregate  is 
frequent  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  the  scriptures  which  pre- 
suppose Deuteronomy*  Conspicuous  here  are  the  passages 
that  speak  of  the  **  book  of  the  law/'  but  the  conception  is 
also  abundantly  presented  in  other  passages- 

"  What  great  nation  is  there  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments 
so  righteous  as  all  this  torah  which  I  set  before  you  this  day?" 
(Beut,  4»). 

It  is  evident  that  "this  torak '^  here  denotes  an  aggregate  of 
"statutes  and  judgments,"  a  recognizable,  well-known  aggre- 
gate. And  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  line  of  presentations, 
extending  through  the  prophets  and  psalmists  and  other 
writings.  We  read  of  **  the  torak  ,  ,  -  which  Yahaweh 
commanded  the  sons  of  Jacob  '*  (2  Ki*  17®*);  "the  torak  •  .  . 
which  he  wrote  for  you  "  (17^);  "the  torak  of  Yahaweh'*  in 
which  Jehu  failed  to  walk  (10^^),  in  which  the  sons  of  David 
were  to  walk  (2  Chron,  6**),  which  Rehoboam  forsook  (12^), 
in  which  the  perfect  man  meditates  day  and  night  (Ps.  1*), 
which  is  perfect  (Ps,  19^),  which  is  better  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver  (Ps.  119^),  which  Yahaweh  will  write  within 
his  servants  (Jer.  31^),  which  Jndah  has  despised,  but  for 
which  the  coastlands  wait  (Isa.  42*-*),  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  those  who  know  righteousness  (Isa.  5F) ;  '^  the  torah  of 
Moses  my  servant"  (Mai.  4*). 
The  basal  conception  in   these   deuteronomic  and  post- 
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deuteronomie  utterances  is  that  of  "  the  torah  "  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  tcroth  that  have  been  revealed  from  Deity.  In 
many  of  the  instanceB  the  term  has  literary  implications,  and 
the  aggregate  it  denotes  either  is  or  includes  an  aggregate  in 
writing*  It  is  less  easy  to  prove  that  this  aggregate  was  a 
canon,  or  even  physically  a  collection ;  but  it  is  recognised, 
in  thought  at  lei^t,  as  a  kjiown  unit.  The  term  ^*the  book 
of  the  torah  *'  may  supposably  denote  this  aggregate,  or  may 
denote  some  section  of  it,  or  may  denote  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other^  but  in  any  case  this  idea  of  the 
torah  as  a  literary  aggregate  is  in  familiar  use.  This  was 
the  case  from  the  time  when  deuteronomic  writing  began  to 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament* 

In  the  present  state  of  criticism  it  seems  convenient  to 
recognize  as  a  third  group  of  instances  those  found  in  Hosea 
and  Amos  and  the  first  half  of  Isaiah.  In  these  writings 
torah  is  mentioned  many  times,  and  the  definite  phrase  occurs 
not  less  than  seven  times* 

**  And  thou  hast  forgotten  the  law  of  thy  God."    "  They  have 

transgressed  my  covenant  and  trespassed  against  my  law/'  "  I 
write  for  him  the  ten  thousands  of  my  law  "  (Hos.  4^  8^*^ 

"  Because  they  have  mject&d  the  kw  of  Yahaweh, 
and  have  not  kept  his  statu be«f 
And  their  lies  have  led  them  astray, 
after  which  their  fathers  walked  *'  (Am.  2*). 

'f  The  law  of  our  Gkni/'  «  the  law  of  Yahaweh  of  hosts,"  ^'  the 
kw  of  Yahaweh ''  (laa.  1»*^  5**  30*). 

In  one  or  two  of  these  seven  instances  "  the  tarak  "  may  pos- 
sibly be  something  less  than  the  recognized  foraA-aggregate ; 
but  in  most  of  them  it  is  clearly  that  aggregate,  more  or 
less  definitely  conceived*  In  one  of  them  the  aggregate  is 
described  as  an  existing  body  of  literature,  and  this  one 
must  needs  have  weight  in  interpreting  the  others.  One's 
view  of  the  relation  of  these  instances  to  those  of  the  two 
groups  already  cited  will  depend  on  his  critical  position,  but 
whatever  that  may  be,  instances  of  this  sort  emerge  in  the 
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earliest  extant  Israelitish  literature.  At  the  beginnings  of 
the  authentic  history  of  Israel,  no  matter  when  one  dates 
these,  we  have  glimpses  of  the  torah  as  an  aggregate  of  some 
sort,  and  w©  have  glirapaes  of  litemry  torak  The  conception 
of  "  the  torah "  as  a  known  literary  aggregate  cannot  have 
been  long  delayed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tora^-aggregate  is  not  exclusively 
the  Pentateuch.  We  have  found  that  the  term  is  said  to 
have  been  in  use  before  mout  of  the  pentateuchal  events 
occuri'ed.  The  passages  generally  speak  of  torah  as  com- 
mensurate with  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  prophets, 
and  therefore  as  something  much  wider  than  the  Pentateuch, 
The  torah  which  is  made  so  prominent  in  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  and  Daniel  certainly  includes  the  Pentateuch,  but  just 
as  certainly  includes  much  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  Even 
when  the  author  of  Ezra  calls  it  *'the  book  of  Moses"  (6**}, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  including  the  ceremonial  arrangements  of 
the  time  of  David,  Whether  the  Pentateuch  by  itself  is 
ever  in  the  Old  Testament  called  *^  the  torah  "  is  a  matter  of 
interpretation,  and  is  at  least  doubtf  uL 

It  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  identify  the  torah- 
aggregate  with  the  Old  Testament,  though  this  should  not 
be  done  without  careful  definition.  Whenever  men  began  to 
think  of  the  written  torah  as  an  aggregate,  they  would  natu- 
rally apply  to  it  the  three  names  that  now  denote  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  would  think  of  the 
aggregate  as  **  the  Law,"  the  body  of  torah  which  Deity  had 
given ;  they  would  think  of  it  as  "  the  Prophets*"  because 
they  regarded  it  as  given  through  the  prophets;  and  they 
would  think  of  it  as  *Hhe  Writings,"  distinguishing  it  from 
the  toroth  that  were  given  orally.  They  would  think  thus 
of  the  aggregate,  even  if  no  physical  collection  of  it  had  been 
made ;  much  more  would  they  think  thus  of  it  if  they  pos- 
sessed  it  in  collected  form.  It  was  doubtless  '^  the  Law  '^  and 
'*the  Prophets"  and  "the  Writings"  during  the  time  when 
it  was  receiving  additions,  and,  when  at  length  it  ceased  to 
grow  and  thereby  became  the  fixed  body  of  writings  which 
we  now  call  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  still  "  the  I^w,"  and 
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also  was  still  *^  the  Law  *'  and  *'  the  Prophets  "  and  *'  the 
Writings." 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Eccleaiostlcus  had  a  body  of 
writings  that  was  nearly  or  exactly  the  same  as  our  Old  Tes- 
tamtint.  His  list  of  worthies  is  virtually  a  table  of  contents, 
presenting  an  arrangement  of  the  books  which  is  mainly  that 
of  the  events  they  treat,  with  no  hint  of  a  division  into  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa<  He  has 
something  to  say  concerning  the  law  of  Moses,  but  his  law  of 
Moses  apparently  included  other  writings  as  well  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch^ and  in  particular  it  included  the  Wisdom  hooks.  Two 
generations  later,  the  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus  emphasizes 
some  sort  of  a  division  into  **  the  Law  '*  and  "  the  Prophets  " 
and  "the  other  books,"  but  leaves  the  matter  indefinite. 
Some  generations  after  him,  Philo  at  last  sharply  marks  off 
the  Pentateuch  as  "the  Law/*  and  perhaps  hints  uncertainly 
at  a  threefold  division.  Some  generations  later  still,  we  find 
contemporaneously  the  two  conflicting  theories  of  a  triple 
division  presented  respectively  by  the  Masoretes  and  by  Jose- 
phus  the  Palestinian  Pharisee.  Not  till  long  after  this  can 
the  division  properly  be  regarded  as  settled. 

These  post-biblieal  facts  axe  in  continuity  with  the  biblical 
phenomena.  The  order  of  succession  was  clearly  this  :  first, 
concrete  torotkj  regarded  as  messages  from  Deity ;  at  a  very 
early  date  some  of  these  in  writing ;  also  from  an  early  date 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  Yahaweh's  torah  as  an  aggregated 
unit;  this  habit  fixing  itself  especially  upon  the  written 
torath  and  leading  to  the  use  of  means  for  collecting  and 
authenticating  these;  *the  written  aggregate  coming  to  be 
known  as  par  excellence  the  Tarak^  and  also  as  the  Torah  and 
the  Prophets  and  the  Writings ;  finally  these  terms  acquiring 
the  secondary  sense  in  which  they  denote  respectively  the 
three  divisions  of  the  aggregate. 
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'The  Place'  as  an  Appellation  of  Deity 


JAMES    A*    MONTQOMEEY 

7iaLAI>KLFHlA   DlVHriTY   SCHOOL 


O^E  of  the  most  interesting  appellatives  for  God  in 
Jewish  literature  is  Pipan,  DipS,  ^  The  Place,'  *  Place/ 
Other  equivalents  there  are  for  the  divine  name  which  are 
much  more  intelligible.  So,  for  example.  Heaven,  for  in  all 
advanced  religions,  and  especially  those  of  Aryan  stock, 
some  kind  of  identification  is  made  between  deity  and  the 
sky;  we  may  instance  Varuna-Ourauos  and  Dyaus-Zeus. 
But  in  Dipfin  we  find  an  earthly  designation  replacing  the 
divine  name,  a  phenomenon  which,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer,  appears  only  on  Semitic  soil.  Indeed  the  use  of  such 
a  term  as  ^ Place'  for  God  is  characteristic  of  the  difference 
between  the  Indo-European  religions  and  those  of  Semitic 
stock ;  the  deities  of  the  latter  retain  traces  of  their  original 
character  as  beings  attached  to  the  soiU  even  into  the  most 
spiritual  stages  of  theology. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  use  of  Dipan  as  a  divine  name»  it 
may  be  briefly  noted  that  it  occurs  twenty  times  in  the 
Mishna,  and  about  twice  as  often  in  the  Tosefta ;  it  is  found 
in  the  Gemara  of  both  Talmuds,  but  most  commonly  of  all 
in  the  Midrashic  literature.  It  is  avoided  in  the  Targuras, 
doubtless  because  of  the  objection  to  all  sensuous  ideas  con- 
cerning God,  but  it  appears  abundantly  in  the  philosophic 
and  Kabbaiistic  literature  of  medieval  Judaism,  and  is  still 
a  living  terra  in  the  Jewish  liturgy,  Philo  uses  it  thrice, 
and  in  dependence  upon  that  great  theologian  it  appears  in 
the  early  Christian  writers,  Theophilus  and  Arnobius.^ 

1  Pkjlo,  De  »ovkn,  L  11  (Mangey,  629)  •  J>e  pfofng.  14  (M.  556) ;  Leg. 
aileg.  L  14  (M.  52,  quoted  below).  Theophilus,  Ad  Auiolucuin^  ii.  4 ;  #cii 
.  ,  .  4<xri  Tirof  t^v  BXwir,  aiJrij  rfavroS  r^^u  AmobiUa,  !,  31 :  (Deus)  locua 
rerum  et  apatium. 
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It  13  not  Strange  that  Jewish  theology  soon  began  to  at- 
tempt explanations  of  this  remarkable  name  for  the  spiritual 
and  non-spatial  God,  *'  Why,"  inquires  Bereshitk  Rahha^  **  do 
they  surname  the  Blessed  One  and  call  him  Place  ?  Because 
he  is  the  place  of  the  world,  but  the  world  is  not  his  place-"* 
Ibn  Ezra  gives  as  explanation  that  "  our  first  doctors  called 
him  Place  because  every  place  is  full  of  his  glory/'*  Most 
commonly  Biblical  authority  for  the  usage  is  found  in  pas- 
sages where  God  is  connected  with  some  definite  DIpS,  Thus 
Midrash  TeJdUim  answers  the  question  why  God  is  so  called, 
in  this  fashion :  **  Because  he  is  the  place  of  the  world,  as  it 
is  written,  'And  God  said.  Behold,  a  place  is  with  me' 
(Ex.  3S»)  ; ''  *  Pnqe  M.  Miezer,  on  the  ground  that  "  in 
every  place  where  the  righteous  stand,  he  is  found  with 
them  (Ex.  20**)/'*  BereMhith  Rabba,  in  the  passage  already 
cited*  has  also  a  Biblical  reference  to  offer :  "  [Jacob]  came 
to  a  certain  place  and  passed  the  night  there,  because  the 
sun  had  gone  down  (Gen,  28^*)-  Why  do  they  call  bis 
name  Place?  Because,  *In  whatever  place  I  shall  record 
my  name/  etc*  (Ex*  20^),'*  Philo,  naturally  enough,  has 
similar  metfiphysical  explanations :  '*  God  is  called  Place 
(totto?)  because  he  embraces  all,  but  is  himself  embraced  by 
absolutely  nothing,  and  is  the  refuge  of  all,  and  because  he  is 
his  own  space  ix^P^)^  containing  himself  and  being  related 
to  himself  alone/'*  ^  Again,  **By  Place  (rcwro^)  is  meant, 
not  a  space  filled  by  a  body,  but,  by  suggestion,  God  him- 
self, since  be  embraces  but  is  not  embraced,  and  because  he 
is  the  refuge  of  all/'  ^  And  in  another  passage,  "  God  is  his 
own  place  (two?)/*  ® 

The  Kabbala  rejoices  in  so  mystical  a  term.  It  repeats 
the  Philonic  definition  that  God  is  his  own  place,  and  explains 
Exp  33^^  '*  a  place  is  with  me,**  as  of  that  which  is  "  hidden 


*  Ch.  68.  *  Ch.  36. 

*  Cotnfnentaru  on  Esthtr^  L  *  IM  aomn.  I  11, 

*  Midrash  TehiUim^  quoted  by  Bmtorf^  Lex.  f.tJ,        '  Dt  pro/ug.  14* 

*  Leg^  allcg.  I  14  (M&ngey,  62),  Phila  also  usee  dx^t  '  bouse  ^  in  the 
same  w*y:  **Gq<J  is  an  abode  {i.e.  Heb,  Jiua],  mcorpcreal  space  holding 
incorpoTeal  ideaa"  {Dt  chtrub.  14 ^  M,  14S), 
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and  concealed  and  altogether  unknowable/'^  In  a  word, 
the  Kabbala  and  Maimonides  only  carry  to  the  extreme  of 
mysticism  or  abstract  speculation  the  elder  Jewish  interpre- 
tation. The  liturgy  uses  the  term  quite  in  the  Rabbinic 
manner^  of  course  without  explanation. 

Such  a  metaphysical  exegesis,  however,  has  not  in  general 
satisfied  modern  scholarship,  although  there  are  still  those 
who  adhere  to  it,  as  for  example  the  late  Dr.  Jastrow,  who  in 
his  Lexicon  a.v,  makes  the  word  equal '  existence,  substance,' 
and  therefore  *  the  Existence,  the  Lord,'  Dr-  Ginzberg, 
in  the  Jewish  En^ycUpmdiOy  nu  460,  repeats  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation.  Some  modern  writers  avoid  any  ex- 
planation, as  Weber  in  his  JUdische  Theologie^  and  Bousset, 
Reliffion  des  Jiidtntum$.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to 
summarize  the  attempts  at  a  more  probable  explanation  made 
by  some  modern  scholars,  inasmuch  as  their  studies  are  con- 
tained in  a  literature  not  generally  accessible.  Further- 
more, the  present  writer  hopes  to  add  to  the  explanation  a 
factor  which  has  so  far  been  ignored. 

In  consequence  of  the  Philonic  acquaintance  with  the 
term  and  with  its  Rabbinic  exegesis,  it  was  natural  to  refer 
the  use  of  *  Place'  to  Hellenistic  speculation.  This  view 
was  advanced  by  Gfrorer,  who  was  followed  by  Bahne,  Sieg- 
fried, and  Freudenthal  in  their  studies  of  Hellenism.^^  But 
Geiger  has  disproved  this  theory  by  showing  that  with  the 
Alexandrians  the  use  of  Place  is  isolated,  and  that  Philo 
employs  it  only  with  symbolical  intent ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Jewish  literature  U^p^T]  is  a  usual  and  popu- 
lar name  for  God.  Geiger's  own  explanation  is  that  Dipfin 
is  nothing  else  than  a  sensuous  appellation,  used  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  the  name  of  God  but  without  philo- 
sophical notion."  However,  Geiger's  negation  is  of  much 
more  value  than  his  affirmation  j  he  gives  no  reason  why 

•  Sohar,  I  147  b ;  ii,  207  a. 

'0  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heili^  p.  290 ;  D&hne,  Bit  jUdi9ch'{tl€xan* 
drinisch^  EeligionsphUosophie,  pp.  72,  2fl2  ;  Siegfried,  Philo,  pp.  202,  204  ; 
Freadenthal  milenmische  Studifin,  p.  72. 

*i  Geiger,  JMiMke  ZeiUchrift,  xi.  228  ■  NachgeimseJ^€  8chrifUti  (Bre«tau, 
18S5),  iv.  424p 
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the  spiritualking  Jewiab  theology  should  have  used  this 
sensuous  term ;  its  origin  then  was  purely  wilfuU 

The  true  direction  for  the  understanding  of  the  term  has, 
to  the  writers  mind,  been  given  by  Schiirer  in  his  essay, 
Der  Beffriff  dei  ffimmelreiches  aus  JUdi^cksn  Quellen  ertau- 
tert.^  Confiniog  his  studies  to  the  parages  in  Philo  and  the 
Mishns^  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  dwelling  of 
God  is  equivalent  to  God  himself,  and  so  gradually  became 
an  appellative  for  God/*  A  proof  of  his  theory  is  found  by 
Schiirer  in  the  comparison  of  Berachoth,  iv*  5-6  and  v.  1.  In 
the  former  passage  it  is  required  that  in  prayer  the  face,  or» 
if  this  is  impossible,  the  thoughts,  should  be  directed  to  the 
most  holy  House  (D'TEnpIl  tSHp  TT^);  in  the  second  it  is 
asserted  that  the  early  Chasidim  were  accustomed  for  an 
hour  before  prayer,  to  wait,  in  order  that  they  might  direct 
their  mind  DlpOn  ^H  *to  the  place^'  which  latter  phrase 
must  be  equivalent  to  *  toward  God-'  The  equation  of  the 
two  passages  then  makes  the  Temple  and  God  practically 
identical  terms,  A  criticism  of  the  proof  thus  claimed  wiU 
be  given  immediately  l>elow ;  it  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  Schurer  does  not  explain  how  this  equation  arose  his- 
torically* 

Still  more  recently  an  entirely  fresh  study  of  the  spatial 
designations  for  God  as  found  in  the  Jewish  literature  has 
been  made  by  E-  Landau,  j^ie  dem  Raume  entnommenen  Sy- 
nonyma  fUr  Gott  in  der  iieit-hebrauchen  LiUeraturJ^  This 
thesis  contains  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  Jewish  mate- 
rial with  a  large  apparatus  of  references,  and  also  offers  par- 
allels for  the  subject  under  discussion  from  all  quarters  of 
religion."  Landau  admits  that  Schiirer's  explanation  is  not 
without  probability,  but  he  finds  it  unsatisfactory  because 
Schurer  cannot  show  that  the  Temple  is  called  DIpDH  any- 
where in  the  Talmud-     Furthermore^  he  denies  the  validity 

"  JahrbUcher  /lir  proUstantUche  TheolaffU,  1876*  p.  166,  uid  eapeclalljr 
pp.  168  ff, 

"  Inaugural- m»»ertaUon,  Zttrich*  1888,  p.  30. 

"  The  writer  would  ejcpreas  his  debt  to  Schiirer  and  Landau,  as  alio  to 
Biaxtorf,  for  the  history  of  the  question  and  for  moat  of  the  referenceji  to 
Jewi£b  sources. 
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of  the  equation  between  the  two  passages  in  Berachoth,  for 
in  one  the  Temple  is  meant,  in  the  other  Dp&H  means  God, 
as  Schurer  himself  admits,  so  that  the  identity  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  God  does  not  appear.  In  this  criticism  Landau  is 
certainly  right, '* 

Landan,  having  found  all  previous  hypotheses  unsatisfac- 
tory, proceeds  to  give  an  original  explanation  drawn  from 
that  welcome  resource  of  those  who  would  uncover  the  mys- 
teries of  Judaism,  namely,  Parseeism,  He  shows  that  a  Zoro- 
astrian  designation  for  defty  is"the  Space."  He  refers  to 
certain  Pahlavi  texts,  which  are  possibly  of  great  antiquity, 
in  which  **the  Beneficial  Space"  is  equivalent  to  deity,  and 
also  quotes  the  Syrian  Damascius  to  like  effect,  that  as 
for  "the  Magians  and  the  whole  Aryan  race,  some  call  the 
Intelligible  All  and  Unity,  Place  (Tcwroj/),  and  some  call  it 
Time.'*^®  Accordingly  he  concludes  that  "there  is  great 
probability  that  the  Rabbinic  DIpDH  thence  took  its  origin  as 
appellation  for  God."  Landau  further  thinks  that  he  can 
discover  the  actual  historical  connection  between  the  Parsee 
and  the  Jewish  theologumenon.  Simon  b,  Shetach,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  is  known  to 
have  had  intercourse  with  Persian  magnates  who  came  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Jewish  court ;  *"  and  Landau  thinks  that,  as 
Simon  was  something  of  a  metaphysician,  it  is  therefore  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  he  became  the  medinm  of  the  intro* 
duction  of  this  foreign  idea  into  Jndaism.^^ 


1*  Landau^a  other  objectioD,  that  the  use  of  QpOH  as  a  djTine  appellative 
appears  17D  years  before  the  age  of  the  3lishna,  having  been  used  by  Simon 
b.  Shetach  (  Taan.  ill.  8),  and  hence  cannot  have  arisen  from  those  pa«eage«, 
amounts  lo  nothing ,  as  Schtlrer  makes  no  such  claim. 

>«  For  the  Pahlavi  texta^  see,  for  exam  pi  ei  Vendidad,  xii.  122  {Sacred 
Books  of  the  Easty  i\\  221) ;  Slroza^  L  30  {SEE,  xxiii,  12).  There  Jft  con- 
siderable variation  In  the  translations  of  Uie  term  in  question ;  see  West, 
SBSf  xviil.  70,  Landau  refers  especially  to  remarks  by  Spiegel  in  his 
Avma,  ML  p-  nxix ;  Eranische  AUerthumikunde,  ii.  IS;  Die  ari^cht 
PmcKfc,  132.  The  passage  in  Damascins  is  found  in  £k  primis  prindpiis,  ed. 
Kopp,  p.  382. 

"  Ber.  Eab.  91  ;  Midrash  Qohtleth,  7,  11,  etc. 

*■  His  support  for  tbia  m  Simon *s  use  of  the  exprefflion  r*'3tt?n&  STt^il  for 
God,  but  certainly  this  is  no  peculiar  notion ;  cl  Amos  4". 
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But  the  same  objection  holds  good  against  this  hypothesis 
of  LaDdan's  as  against  that  which  makes  QlpDH  a  Hellenistic 
philosophumenon ;  it  does  not  explain  how  this  term  became 
part  of  the  popular  religious  vernacular  of  Judaism.  It  is 
also  most  doubtful  whether  unphilosophic  Palestinian  Juda- 
ism attempted  to  express  the  idea  of  space  and  of  spatial 
infinity  in  this  divine  designation ;  certainly  in  the  Rabbinic 
explanations  DIpDn  ^  place '  is  not  interpreted  as  '  space/  The 
metaphysical  explanation  would  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
Philo  or  his  school,  ' 

There  remains  the  possibility,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
examined  in  this  connection,  that  DIpDH  is  a  conception  na- 
tive to  Hebrew  soiL  This  I  think  can  be  shown  to  be  true, 
and  the  proof  establishes  Schiirer's  theory  that  DIpDH  takes 
its  theological  connotation  from  an  identification  of  the  deity 
with  his  place  of  worship,  although  not  originally  with  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  The  following  argument  will  attempt 
to  show  that  the  basis  of  this  connection  lies  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  in  primitive  Semitism. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  DTpOM  is  a  primitive 
religious  term ;  it  means 'the  place  of  the  deity/  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  notably  used  in  Gen.  28"  (cf.  v.*®)» 
"  Jacob  came  to  the  place,"  which  place  was  none  other  than 
Bethel,  the  House  of  God  since  immemorial  times  and  the 
chief  sanctuary  cjf  the  Northern  Kingdom,  This  passage, 
it  should  be  observed,  belongs  to  the  Elohist-  The  same 
sacred  connotation  is  found  in  Ex.  2(P*,  *'ln  every  place 
(read  Dipfi  bO)  where  I  record  my  name,"  etc.  In  this 
sense  is  to  be  understood  the  phrase,  **the  place  of  Slie- 
chem,**  Gen.  12^  i.e.  '^  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem/'  In  Jer-  7^, 
YHWH  speaks  of  *^  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh/'  The 
word  is  also  used  absolutely  of  heathen  shrines,  e.g*  Dt.  12^, 
2  Ch.  83^®*  It  appears  in  various  collocations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  'Hhe  place  which 
YHWH  your  God  wiU  choose"  (DL  12^);  *' the  place  of 
the  Name  of  YHWH  Sebaoth,  Mount  Zion"  (Is.  18^  ;  '^hia 
holy  place  "  (Ezr,  9®),  etc.  This  technical  sense  of  DIpDH  is 
also  probably  to  be  understood,  with  many  modern  commen- 
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tators,  in  2  Ki.  5^i.i»  Here  Naaman  thinks  that  Elisba  should 
have  waved  his  hand,  not  "  over  the  spot  of  the  disease/'  oa 
in  the  traditional  interpretation,  but  *^  towards  the  place/' 
i,e*  the  local  sanctuary  of  Elisha's  particular  deity- 

This  technical  use  of  BlpO  is  maintained  into  Helleuistic 
times;  o  totto?  is  so  used  of  the  Temple  in  3  Mace.  1*,  a 
reference  which  in  part  meets  an  objection  of  Landau's  to 
Schiirer's  theory.  The  same  use  of  the  term  is  found  out- 
side of  Israel.  Punic  coins  bear  the  city-name  WbU  DIpQ,** 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Biblical  Beth-shemesh,  There 
are  also  traces  of  the  same  use  in  Arabic*  Wellhausen 
quotes  from  Aghani,  xv.  131^  30,  an  oath  to  the  effect : 
^^  May  I  be  slain  at  the  Maqam  and  the  Kaaba  and  the  Bait 
al-Nar  and  by  the  grave,  the  grave  of  Abu  Righah"  ^  This 
maqdm  may  be  in  general  the  holy  plme  at  Mecca ;  or  it  may 
be  identified  with  an  object  within  the  Haram  of  that  city 
which  capitally  illustrates  our  point.  This  is  the  Maqdm 
Ibrahim,  which  is  a  stone  partly  built  over  and  partly  pro- 
truding, the  exposed  portion  being  now  used  as  a  preaching- 
stand.  According  to  Hurgronje  this  is  evidently  an  ancient 
holy  stone  which  has  come  down  from  heathen  times ;  by  the 
distortion  of  legend  it  has  become  associated  with  Abraham, 
and  the  word  is  now  understood  to  mean  a  stand  for  the 
Imam.^  But  the  stone  seems  to  have  gained  the  name  maqdm 
from  antique  usage  for  the  place  where  of  deity,  indicating 
that  maqdm  was  once  used  as  equal  to  beth-eL  Indeed,  it 
might  be  questioned  whether  by  *^  the  place"  to  wliich  Jacob 
came  (Gen,  28^^),  the  holy  stone  was  not  meant  rather  than 
its  area.  The  same  word  has  survived  in  Islam  in  other 
localities.  Rosen  mentions  two  places  whose  names  have 
this  component,  close  by  Shechem,^     On©  of  these  is  the 


!•  See  Kamphaiiaen  and  Kittel  ad  loc. ;  alao  Kautzscli-Socm,  Gtnui!^^  p,  62 ; 
Gankel  on  Gen,  12*.  Sl^de,  in  SBOT,  regards  the  paasage  aa  an  interpo- 
lation, 

^  LidzbarBkL  Handbuth  der  nonistem.  Epigraphik^  i,  3ld. 

^^  Skizxeny  iii.  p.  K33. 

^  Hurgronje  T  Mrkkay  L  p,  11.  TTse  Moslem  a  have  establtBhed  three  other 
maqUmSt  &Q(i  t'he  four  are  nsed  aa  ptiipita  for  the  four  onbodox  ritea* 

»  Hoaen,  ZDMG,  xiv.  p.  636. 
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Maqdm  of  the  Prophets,  the  Sons  of  Jacob ;  the  other  the 
Maqdrn  rijdl  at-arndd^  the  Place  of  the  Men  of  the  Pillar. 
The  common  tradition  is  that  here  forty  Israelite  prophets 
were  buried,  but  a  Samaritan  informant  told  Rosen  of  another 
tradition,  that  here  Jacob  buried  the  idols  his  family  had 
brought  from  ^lesopotamia.  This  may  well  be  an  ancient 
legend,  and  "  the  pillar  "  may  be  the  tradition  of  an  ancient 
madieba.  These  two  places  are  now  built  over,  and  have 
become  Moslem  chapels. 

For  the  identification  of  the  sacred  thing  with  the  deity, 
due  originally  to  the  fetish  stage  of  religion  and  later  pre- 
served as  a  reverent  euphemism,  we  have  many  examples  in 
the  Old  Testament*  Such  is  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  Rock  and  Stone  as  divine  appellatives ;  *  a  later  spiritu- 
ality knew  how  to  invest  these  craiis  terms  with  spiritual 
signifieance.  Most  noteworthy  ia  the  transfer  of  the  term 
beth-el  to  God  himself.  Following  a  suggestion  of  Peiser's, 
a  name  with  this  divine  component,  namely  Bethel-sharesar, 
'  Bethel-protect-the-king/  should  be  read  in  Zeeh,  7^  while 
several  extra-Hebraic  references  prove  the  existence  of  a 
divine  appellative  Setkel  uimn  Semitic  soiL^  Now  the  trans- 
fer of  htth-el  to  deity  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  use  of  DIpSH 
as  a  divine  name.  It  is  true  the  actual  transfer  cannot  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  we  can  mark  the  nature  of 
the  procesa,  for  in  the  passage  2  Ki,  S^\  the  waving  of  the 
hand  toward  the  sanctuary  is  equivalent  to  the  same  gesture 
made  toward  the  deity- 

We  possess  then  in  the  later  theological  use  of  V^ypt^TX  a 
purely  Semitic  phenomenon.*     The  Jewish  doctors  are  jua- 

»*  QL  Beth*«ur ;  perbaps  Eben-ezer.  That  "i^  wwi  a  common  dl^infl 
■lipitlftiiTe  U  sbown  by  Dt,  32'^.  For  the  literature  of  tbe  subject,  m% 
Ristiiip'a  BE,,  B.V,  **  Rock  "  ;  ^nc-  Bib.  iii.  332S,  I  v.  6442. 

**  Tb€  reference's  are  coDected  in  KA  F*^  pp*  437  f,  ^  and  HUprecbt  and 
Clay,  Bah-  Exp.  Unirt*  Penn.  Series  A,  toU  3t,  p.  70. 

*  Landau  would  also  find  evidence  of  Ihie  uae  uf  maq^m  in  Arabic  litera- 
ture, but  hia  reftrences  are  not  aatisfactory.  **Tbe  pJaoe  of  God,"  Koran, 
8ar,  Iv.  L  46 ^  is  hanlly  pertinent.  I  cannot  verify  the  meaning  of  a  quota- 
tion he  gives  very  curtly  from  the  poet  Lebld  (ed.  al-CbMidi,  Vienna,  IfiSO, 
p,  12),  aa  he  gives  no  context  and  the  verse  la  not  to  be  found  in  Brockel- 
mann^a  «dltiut]f  the  only  text  I  have  at  hand. 
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tified  in  their  iDterpretations  of  this  usages  so  far  at  least  as 
they  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  references  to  DIpD 
*  sanctuary,'  in  Gen,  28^^  and  Ex*  20**  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  reason  why  DlpO  came  to  be  preferred  in  the  later 
theology  rather  than  Rock  or  Stone  or  Bethel  was  its  less 
sensuous  and  more  general  import.  ^  God's  holy  place '  did 
not  mean  necessarily  that  God  was  localized  there;  the 
phrase  cotdd  be  understood  in  its  general  sense  as  the  place 
of  his  sanctuary  (Is.  60^3),  or  the  place  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. 

Still  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  later  spiritualizing  reli- 
gion should  have  preserved  this  crude  term  with  its  physical 
notion,  in  connection  with  the  transcendent  and  non-spatial 
God.  The  rabbis  themselves  seem  to  have  struggled  against 
the  incongruity,  in  their  forced  metaphysical  explanation 
that  God  was  the  place  of  everything.  But  the  incongruity 
may  be  explained  through  the  observation  of  another  fact. 
With  the  elevation  of  deity  to  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  came  also  the  assumption  to  the  same  heights,  of 
his  'place.'  The  holy  place  was  now  in  heaven,  so  that  this 
term  of  primitive  religion  could  still  be  used,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  heavenly  place  or  temple  of  God.  So  OTpO  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testiiment  of  God's  temple  or 
palace  in  heaven.  Thus  in  Mi.  1^  YHWH  is  said  to  ^come 
out  of  his  place  y"  cf.  Hos,  5^*,  Is.  26^.  Now  DIpD  in  such 
passages  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  heaven  merely  as 
the  place  where  God  is,  as  is  meant,  for  instance,  in  1  Ki.  8*^, 
*nhe  place  of  thy  abode/'  However,  God's  residence  has 
been  exalted  into  the  heavens,  so  that,  to  the  spiritual  mind, 
his  temple  (bD^*T)  is  now  found  tliere;  cf,  Fs.  18^  11*,  29*, 
Hab-  2^,  especially  Mi.  l^  ia  connection  with  v.^  cited 
above.^  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  some  of  the  ancient 
religious  meaning  of  DIpQ  was  preserved  by  the  word  when 
it  gained  a  celestial  connotation  ;  parallel  to  the  antique  local 
deity  and  his  earthly  place  is  the  heavenly  God  with  his 

^  Th^  same  thought  m  present  in  the  eupberomtic  rendering  of  the  Greek 
!or  Ex.  241^ :  ^'^Tbey  saw  the  place  where  the  God  of  lirael  stoixl/*  mid  for 
y." :  **  Th^y  appeared  in  the  place  of  God.*' 
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celestial  sanctuary-place  whither  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the 
faithful  are  now  directed.  Finally,  we  may  compare  with 
this  identification  of  the  heavenly  place  of  God  with  God 
himself,  the  similar  frequent  identification  of  heaven  with 
God  in  the  later  Judaism.  The  heavenly  DlpO  and  D^tPH  are 
practically  identical  in  their  theological  import.  The  pre- 
ceding argument  then  would  carry  the  analysis  of  these  two 
terms  back  into' the  domain  of  primitive  religion,  contrary  to 
Schiirer,  who  stops  with  the  psychological  explanation  that 
lieaven  came  to  be  med  for  God  because  the  worshipper's 
hands  or  prayers  could  be  spoken  of  aa  directed  toward  either 
indifferently ;  and  it  finds  no  reason  to  assume,  with  Lan- 
daUi^  foreign  fact^^rs  as  controlling  influences. 

By  way  of  postscript,  notice  may  here  be  taken  of  p^G, 
which  appears  to  have  experienced  much  the  same  theo- 
logical treatment  as  DpO,  In  general,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Landau,  who  has  collected  the  data  fur  the  usage  of 
this  term.^  In  the  case  of  this  word,  however,  the  ambiguity 
in  its  Rabbinic  use  both  for  God  and  for  his  dwelling-place 
in  heaven  ^  is  based  upon  the  double  sense  which  it  already 
had  in  the  Old  Testament,  \XSf^  has  properly  the  meaning 
of  lair  or  haunt,  as  of  wild  beasts,  and  then  either  dwelling- 
place  or  place  of  refuge.  Hence  in  the  language  of  religion 
it  is  used  in  the  former  sense  of  the  sanctuary  of  God,  thus 
the  Temple  is  "his  dwelling-place  '*  (2  Ch.  Se^}-,^  then  like 
DlpO  and  ^DTT  it  was  transferred  to  the  heavenly  abode,  e.g. 
Dt.  26^ ;  and  in  the  sense  of  ^  place  of  refuge '  it  was  applied 
to  God  himself,  e.^,  Ps,  90^,  71®,  and  in  the  feminine  HSISQ, 
Dt.  33^,  The  two  meanings  of  the  word  are  quite  distinct 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Jewish  doctors  have  confused 
them,  exfjlaining  that  by  the  title  p^D  it  is  meant  that  God 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  world »^  The  development  of 
the  theological  connotation  of  pSO  is  therefore  different  from 
that  of  DIpD. 

««  Op.  a%  pp.  21,  41.  »  Ibid  p.  46. 

»  Lopter^  specifically,  *  the  fifth  heaven,' 

*■  The  ploce-nama  M^q  and  Uie  Bame  component  in  Beth-baal-tDeon, 
probably  indicate  a  general  ancient  ufle  of  Ihia  term  for  aanctuary. 
»  Ber.  Rabba,  68. 
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Old  Testament  Notes 

HENEY   PKB8ERVED   SMITH 
AMHBBSfT   COLLBOl 

I.    Nleroch  and  Nusku 

PROFESSOR  PRINCE,  in  his  interesting  discussion  of 
these  words  (JBL^  1904,  pp,  68  ff. ),  suggests  that "  were 
it  not  for  the  Greek  variants  we  might  reject  the  r  entirely 
in  "pDl  and  read  *pDl/'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  if  the  Hebrew  author  wrote  "pD]  the  word  might  easily  be 
corruptad  into  ^D3,  and  if  this  took  place  before  the  Greek 
translation  was  made  we  should  have  no  external  evidence 
for  the  original  form.  For  the  possible  mistake  of  H  for  1 
one  might  cite  Zech.  4**,  where  one  raanuscript  of  LXX  reads 
Zo^a^eX  for  7Mnt,  The  example  is  not  convincing,  how- 
ever, because  Zo^a^eX  may  be  a  corruption  of  ZQpo0a0€\ 
which  is  given  for  this  name  elsewhere.  We  do  find, 
however,  a  Greek  Iq»;^X  for  SfTV  of  the  current  Hebrew 
(1  Chron-  2^),  where  the  interchange  of  T  and  "l  has  actu- 
ally taken  place.  In  1  Sam.  14*^  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  an  original  Tt^V  is  now  represented  by  5^wn\  Con- 
versely in  Gen.  49^  a  present  *mn  seems  to  be  a  misreading 
of  mn.  Other  cases  can  probably  be  found,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  confusion  of  1  and  ^  is  quite  pos- 
sible. If  the  Hebrew  scribe  read  T*1D3  for  "pDl,  he  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  vague  recollection  of  TIQ},  a  hero 
or  demigod  of  ancient  Babylonia. 


II.   Nabi' 

The  connection  of  this  word  with  the  name  of  the  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  god  Nebo  (Nabu),  the  god  of  revela- 
tion, was  suggested  by  the  late  Robertson  Smith,  and  may 
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have  occurred  to  others  before  him.  His  language  {ProphtU 
of  l9rael\  p.  86)  ib:  ''The  very  name  and  idea  of  the 
prophet  (naht)  are  common  to  Israel  with  its  heathen  neigh- 
bours, as  appears  .  .  .  from  the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  had 
a  god  Nebo,  whoBe  name  is  esseatiaOy  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  nabU  and  who  figures  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
gods,"  If  I  nuderstand  this  aright^  it  means  that  the  god 
Nebo  is  the  eponym  god  of  the  nehixm.  The  late  Franz 
DelitzBch  and  others  have  emphasised  the  fact  that  naht  is 
passive  in  fornix  supposing  the  form  to  indicate  that  the 
prophet  is  overpowered  by  a  divine  influence.^ 

Now,  as  we  know  the  worship  of  Nebo  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  Palestine  from  early  times,  is  it  not  simpler  to 
take  the  name  of  the  god  (borrowed  from  Babylonia  no 
doubt)  as  the  foundation  upon  which  nabi  was  constructed^ 
as  a  denominative  with  passive  signification?  We  speak  of 
a  man  as  bemused  or  bedevilled,  just  as  the  Arabs  speak  of 
hira  as  magnHn.  There  seems  no  reason  why  a  man  might 
not  be  called  Neboed  when  possessed  by  the  god  Nebo,  and 
the  Hebrew  form  would  be  nabi\  Any  god  might  take  pos- 
session of  his  votaries  antl  inspire  them  to  reveal  his  will ; 
but  such  action  was  particularly  appropriate  to  Nebo,  who 
was  the  herald  of  fate.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could 
maintain  his  reputation  was  by  throwing  his  servants  into  an 
ecstasy  and  speaking  through  them.  The  name  once  given 
to  prophets  of  Nebo  would  easily  attach  itself  to  all  prophets* 
The  enthusiastic  nature  of  early  Hebrew  prophecy  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  Biblical  narratives.  Parallels  in  other  reli* 
gions  can  easily  be  cited* 

The  large  number  of  nouns  in  Hebrew  of  the  form  pail 
is  well  known  (discussed  for  example  by  Konig,  Lehrge- 
bUude^  ii,  1,  pp,  130  ff.).  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  denomi- 
native*  but  I  find  no  clear  case  of  one  derived  from  a  proper 
name. 


1  Profesaor  Arnold  calla  my  attfntion  to  the  fact  that  Bewer  has  recently 
made  the  word  a  pa^alvef  with  the  meaning  ontwho  is  mrritd  away^  and  aJbso 
that  Zimmeni  {KAT^,  p.  4O0)  makes  Nabu  a  contraction  from  an  original 
nu^i'U.    Thia  would  perhaps  favor  Robertson  Smith 'a  contention. 
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m.  Naioth 

The  place  at  which  Saul  found  David  under  the  protection 
of  Samuel  (HDnS  H^ISS,  1  Sam.  IS^a^^a  ^jtij  the  Qre  nva) 
is  still  a  puzzle  to  the  expositors.  It  is,  perhaps,  signiiicant 
that  the  college  of  nebitm  ha^  its  residence  there,  and  we 
may  venture  to  suppose  a  corruption  of  an  original  n^23  or 
m35»  The  interchange  of  D  and  1  is  not  without  precedent 
—  the  notorious  ^3t£^  ns  appears  in  Chronicles  as  yitt?  TO 
(1  Chron,  3^),  If  the  original  m31  meant  the  Nebo-mnetu- 
ary^  we  can  see  reason  for  its  mutilation.  The  original  pro- 
nunciation escapes  us,  but  place  names  in  T\  may  be  found, 

such  as  nan,  n3p» 

IV.    1  Chronicles  22^ 

The  commentaries  seem  to  take  no  offence  at  D^H,  but 
the  word  does  not  belong  in  this  connection.  We  should 
correct  to  D'HIIH  or  D'mJn ;  masons  or  stone-cutters  are  the 
men  needed  for  David's  purpose  i  cf .  2  Kings  12*^  22*, 

V.    Genesis  35' » 

Stade  corrects  ^DD  in  2  Kings  20^*  to  'T'TfiQ,  and  this  ia 
confirmed  by  the  similar  passages.  Gen.  15*^  25®,  2  Sam,  7^^, 
16*1*  How  easily  the  two  words  may  be  interchanged  is 
shown  by  Gen.  15^  where  the  Greek  has  iK  trou  for  "p3?0a. 
Add  to  these  Gen»  17^  where  the  current  text  has  ^ttO,  but 
where  ^^DS  is  restored  by  Gratz.  Further^  what  has  not 
been  noticed  heretofore  so  far  as  I  know,  Gen.  35"  must  be 
similarly  corrected.  We  now  read  "pD,  but  *JTDD  is  de- 
manded by  the  parallelism,  for  the  second  member  of  the 
verse  has  Y^^l^-  Having  gone  so  far,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  hesitate  to  make  the  same  correction  in 
Isaiah  39^ 

VI.    Judges  0» 

The  verse  has  long  given  trouble  to  the  interpreters. 
The  latest  device  is  to  remove  the  second  half  to  another 
connection ;  so  Nowack  in  the  Handkommentar.     The  diffi- 
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culty  hBB  arisen  by  duplication  of  one  clause^  ^  iziay  be 
BhowQ  bj  writing  tbem  togetber : 

^BTSU  nit  TtOH 

T*?r5it  h     Ton 

The  original  seems  to  have  bad  t'iJCSH  Sk  rnom  as  the 
completion  of  the  optative  clause  preceding.  The  whole 
sentence  thus  restored  would  read  smoothly:  *' Oh,  that  this 
people  would  join  me,  that  I  miff  hi  iay  to  Abimeheh:  Increase 
thine  army  and  come  out  I '' 


Vn.    The  Emphatic  ■:)  or  i6 

Some  scholars  still  doubt  the  existence  of  this  particle  in 
Hebrew,  first  affirmed  by  Professor  Haupt  (see  Casanowicz 
in  JAOS^  xvi,  p,  clxvi).  In  addition  to  the  examples 
pointed  out  in  my  commentary  on  Samuel  (1  Sam*  14^,  20^), 
I  now  caU  attention  to  Ex.  8®:  tTCHO  TOT^n  fTK  rOU  p 
137pD''  wy\  0^3*77,  It  is  extremely  awkward  to  interpret 
the  Ir?  as  a  negative,  whereas  it  is  beautifully  expressive  as 
an  emphatic :  *'  If  we  sacrifice  the  god  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyea,  mirely  they  will  stone  us/'  I  assume  that 
rOTin  has  been  substituted  for  TOt,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  main  contention. 


BATTEN:  THE  CONQUEST  OF  NOBTHEEN  CANAAN   SI 


The  Conquest  of  Northern  Canaan 

JOSHUA  xi  1-9 ;  JUDGES  iv-v 


L.  W.  BATTEN 

NEW  YORK 


THE  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  above-named  sources 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  fourth  chapter  of 
Judges  is  composite  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form ;  that  is, 
it  is  not  only  a  closely  interwoven  history  made  up  of  two 
original  strands,  but  it  is  also  a  confused  report  of  two 
entirely  distinct  battles.  The  Song  of  Deborah,  Judg.  6, 
contains  the  original  history  of  one  of  these  battles,  and 
Josh.  11^"®  is  a  late  and  inaccurate  version  of  the  other.  The 
latter  passage  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  two  theories 
underlying  Josh.  1-12  ;  viz.  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  accomplished  in  Joshua's  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  so 
speedily  effected  because  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  fought  as  a 
single  army  under  a  common  leader.  Consistently,  there- 
fore, a  local  struggle  between  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and 
the  northern  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  has  here  been 
magnified  into  a  great  campaign  between  the  confederated 
Canaanites  on  one  side,  and  all  Israel  on  the  other.  Judges  4 
has  added  to  the  confusion  by  mixing  this  local  struggle 
with  the  great  battle  inspired  by  Deborah  and  fought  by 
Barak.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  there  is  another  and  a 
better  solution  of  the  problem  presented. 

Of  these  sources,  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  is  the 
Song  of  Deborah,  and  that  must  be  the  basis  of  our  investi- 
gation. The  Song  is  virtually  contemporary  with  the  event 
described,  and  reveals  very  clearly  the  situation  of  Israel. 
The  tribes  had  crossed  the  Jordan  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
had  occupied  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  great  plain  of 
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Esdraelon*  This  fertile  plain  was  a  necessary  possession  for 
any  people  who  aspired  to  a  dominant  position  in  Palestine ; 
the  tribes,  however^  had  for  a  time  found  it  difficult  even  to 
maintain  their  foothold  in  the  hills.  Then  a  new  power 
came  to  the  front  in  the  person  of  Deborah^  who  so  stirred 
the  patriotism  of  Barak  that  he  assembled  a  force  of  forty 
thousand  men  from  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  great  plain. 
The  Canaanites*  perceiving  the  danger  of  this  hostile  gather- 
ings formed  a  coalition  under  the  leadership  of  Siserat  who 
was  not  a  mere  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  but  a  great  king  and 
the  leading  spirit  among  the  native  rulers.  The  allies  mus- 
tered in  the  great  plain,  for  that  was  the  abode  of  many  of 
them ;  it  constituted  the  bone  of  contention,  and  there  the 
chariots  with  which  the  people  of  Canaan  were  abundantly 
supplied  had  ample  room  for  their  deadly  evolutions.  The 
ilUarmed  Israelites  poured  down  from  the  hills  at  a  time 
when  floods  had  swollen  the  river  Kishon  and  had  made  the 
valley  such  a  morass  that  the  chariots  "  drava  heavily  '^  as 
beforetime  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  lightly 
equipped  Hebrews  thus  had  a  great  advantage,  which  they 
used  to  the  utmost,  and  they  pressed  home  the  victory,  so 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Canaanites  was  broken  for  all  time, 
especially  after  Sisera  fell  as  the  disgraced  victim  of  a 
woman's  blow* 

This  ancient  song  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  Hebrew 
side  of  the  battle.  Abundant  praise  is  given  to  God,  tbe 
giver  of  every  victory ;  each  tribe  which  responded  to  Debo- 
rah's caU  is  named  and  praised ;  those  who  gave  no  heed  to 
her  summons  are  also  named  and  censured ;  the  heroic  deed 
of  Jael  is  given  more  prominence  than  the  battle  itself;  and 
ample  space  is  taken  to  portray  the  anxiety  of  Sisera's  queen  * 
mother,  as  she  watched  in  vain  for  the  triumphant  return  of 
her  son-  But  there  is  only  the  most  meagre  information 
about  the  other  side.  We  are  not  told  what  kings  entered 
the  lists,  nor  how  many  troops  they  mustered ;  we  hear  of 
horses  and  so  infer  chariots,  though  the  latter  are  not 
expressly  mentioned. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  forces  assembled  for  the  con- 
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test  and  from  the  subsequent  history,  that  this  was  the  deci- 
sive battle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  north ;  wars  were  waged 
afterward,  but  the  original  Canaanites  had  been  reduced  to 
impotence.  Moreover,  although  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence by  which  we  can  fix  the  date  of  the  contest,  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  this  struggle  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  the 
Hebrew  occupation.  Winckler  *  confidently  dates  the  poem 
in  the  Philistine  period^  on  the  ground  of  Israel's  lack  of 
armament.*  This  is  a  very  slender  premise,  and  even  if  it 
were  much  stronger,  the  date  of  the  Song  would  not  indi- 
cate the  date  of  the  battle  described.  Neither  does  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poem  in  the  book  of  Judges  help  much,  for  the 
compiler  was  not  an  accomplished  chronologist.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  tribes  could  not  have  dwelt  long 
in  the  country  before  they  would  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
secure  control  of  the  great  prize,  for  no  progress  was  possible 
while  the  enemy  held  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 

W©  turn  now  to  Josh.  11  and  find  the  forces  of  Hazor, 
Madon,  Shimron,  and  Achsaph  combining  under  the  lead  of 
Jabin  to  resist  the  encroaching  Israelites  who  are  pressing 
northward  under  Joshua.  The  Canaan  ites  are  mustered  in 
vast  numbers,  and  their  effective  force  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  the  dreaded  chariots  of  iron.  The  Hebrews 
make  a  sudden  attack  and  completely  overwhelm  the  enemy .^ 
The  prize  of  the  war  is  the  supremacy  of  the  north.  By  this 
decisive  battle,  fought  and  won  by  the  combined  Israelites 
against  the  combined  Canaanites,  the  resisting  power  of 
Canaan  is  completely  broken,  and  the  Hebrew  ascendency 

1  KeUimchriften  und  das  Alte  Tetttammt\  p.  218. 

*  Verae* ;  cf,  1  Sam.  13^»,  It  Eomt  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  poem.  In  poetry  the  sLatement,  **No  shield  wna  seen^  nor  spear, 
among  forty  ihouaand  iu  Israel,**  does  not  necessarily  itnply  tliat  weapons 
were  not  to  be  found  among  the  tribes,  but  may  rather  mean  that  there  was 
no  dispoBition  to  take  the  field.  It  would  be  im possible  to  account  for  auf^L 
a  lack  of  arma  as  the  commentators  generally  infer  from  this  passage.  The 
nomad  may  lack  everything  else,  but  he  will  have  a  weapon, 

"  This  is  from  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  story  ;  riz.  vssA*-  ^^  *».  Verse  ^  is 
an  amplifying  gloas ;  the  yaiue  of  its  information  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  Jehuiilteef  who  were  really  In  JeruaaleiHf  are  here  added  to  this 
ttorthem  confederation. 
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effectively  secured.  This  conflict  is  put  in  the  last  atage  of 
Joshua's  campaigns,  and  so  belongs  to  the  laat  scenes  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan, 

Now  it  is  not  very  probable  that  there  were  two  such 
great  battles,  with  essentially  the  same  forces  on  each  side, 
for  the  same  object,  and  in  virtually  the  same  region.  It  is 
small  wonder  then  that  the  historians  have  pronounced  this 
story  in  Joshua  a  large  exaggemtion  of  a  small  tribal  affair. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  book  of  Joshua,  with 
its  full  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Central  and  Southern 
Canaan,  had  no  adequate  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  north. 
The  more  freely  the  author  is  supposed  to  manufacture  his- 
tory, the  stranger  this  lack  wiU  appear.  There  is  another 
possible  hypothesis,  which  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  suggested;  namely,  that  the  story  in  Josh.  11  and 
the  Song  of  Deborah  are  but  duplicate  accounts  of  the  same 
struggle,  and  that  the  author  of  Judg,  4,  instead  of  hope- 
lessly  confusing  two  inconsistent  stories,  is  perfectly  right  in 
identifying  Jabin's  and  Sisera'a  struggles  as  one  and  the 
same, 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  the  two  bat- 
tles ;  the  same  goal,  the  same  contestants,  the  same  general 
field  of  action,  the  same  large  result.  It  must  be  fmiikly 
admitted  that  there  are  many  inconsistencies  ;  yet  these  are 
not  greater  than  are  found  in  other  parallel  stories,  and  are 
not  incapable  of  a  measurably  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  leader  of  the  confederation  was  Jabin  of  Hazor  in  one 
case,  and  Sisera  of  unknown  abode  in  the  other,*  and  so  w© 
assume  that  the  somewhat  obtuse  editor  of  Judg.  4  has 
harmonized  a  discrepancy  by  giving  Jabin  the  loftier  station 
and  making  Sisera  his  commanding  general  in  the  field. 
Such  a  discrepancy  could  easily  arise. 

We  have  no  information  about  the  places  from  which 
Sisera  drew  his  army.  Since  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
great  plain,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  only  Canaanitea 
from  that  region  took  part.     But  Deborah  summoned  Dan 

*  Harosheth  h  given  m  Siaem^s  abode  in  Judg.  4= ;  the  Song  la  silent  on 
tbe  subject. 
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from  the  Sea,  and  Gilead  and  Reuben  from  across  the  Jor- 
dan. The  places  named  in  Josh*  11,  Hazor,  Madon,  Shimron, 
and  Acbaaph,  cannot  be  positively  identified ;  it  is  generally 
Buppoeed  that  they  were  in  the  distant  north ;  *  and,  if  this 
view  is  correct,  it  is  still  not  improbable,  that  the  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  would  urgently  solicit  their  aid  in  the  common 
cause.  In  earlier  days  the  kings  of  Canaan  begged  that 
troops  be  sent  all  the  way  from  Eg^'pt  to  drive  back  invad- 
ers similar  to  the  Hebrews  if  not  identical  with  them. 
Therefore  there  may  have  been  a  northern  division  in  the 
great  Canaanite  army  overwhelmed  by  the  Kishon,  and  it 
may  have  been  a  question  in  after  days  who  was  responsible 
for  the  overwhelming  disaster  i  perhaps  the  residents  of  the 
plain  gave  the  credit  to  Jabin,  the  leader  of  the  Galilean 
division,  while  the  northern  remnants  with  equal  persistence 
assigned  the  calamitouB  leadership  to  Sisera- 

In  Deborah *s  Song  six  tribes  actually  muster  for  the  war  j 
but  even  here  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
was  borne  by  two  tribes  from  the  far  north,  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali,  the  only  ones  mentioned  in  Judg*  4.  For  the 
poet  first  mentions  all  the  tribes  that  went  out  to  war: 
Ephraim,  Benjamin,  Machir,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  Naph- 
tali ;  ®  then  he  names  the  tribes  who  disregarded  the  sum- 
mons; Reuben,  Gilead,  Dan,  and  Asher;  finally  he  comes 
back  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  two  tribes  who  had  done  most 
to  deserve  praise :  — 

"  Zebuluo's  tribe  was  a  shiniDg  niark  for  death ; 
Naphtali,  too^  OB  the  mountain  heighta." 

In  Josh*  11  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  including  those  east  of 
the  Jordan,  were,  of  course,  engaged;    that  is  but  in  har- 

•  It  U  pretty  certain  that  theee  plac^  are  all  north  of  the  plain  of  Eadrae- 
lOQ.  Haxor  fieems  to  have  hean  near  Eadesh-KaphtalL  Madon  ib  quite 
nnknowD.  Shituron  may  be  Semfinleh,  west  of  Na2areth.  Acbaaph  is 
■fifilgned  to  Afiher  (Josh.  19=^)  ^  otherwise  unluiowD.  (See  Steuemagel,  Deut, 
«,  Jo$.  in  loc.)  Hol2it)ger  is  probably  rlglit  in  asserting  that  the  four  cltit^ 
represent  the  whole  of  GaJilee  (Dom  Such  Ju&ua^  p.  44), 

^  Correcting  the  text  in  v.  ^^  by  rejitoring  Naphtali  in  place  of  the  second 
mention  of  lasocbar.  This  is  a  necessary  emendation,  the  re^fions  for  which 
may  be  found  in  Moore's  Judgt&.    This  correction  is  now  generallj^  accepted- 
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many  with  the  theory  of  Josh,  1-12,  that  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  was  effected  by  all  Israel  acting  together,  a  theory 
to  which  the  old  stories  have  been  made  to  conform.  This 
discrepancy  is,  therefore,  of  no  significance. 

The  difference  of  time  is  but  trifling,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out.  Barak*8  victory  follows  closely  upon  the  occu- 
pation ;  Joshua's  is  the  very  end  of  the  process  of  subjugation. 
The  latter  date  has  been  made  to  fit  the  theory  that  the  eon- 
quest  was  completed  in  Joshua's  lifetime.  Such  an  error 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  reconstruction. 

A  more  serious  matter  is  the  difference  in  locality*  In 
Josh.  11  the  battle  is  located  at  the  waters  of  Merom ;  the 
Song  of  Deborah  places  it^  with  vastly  greater  probability,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kishon ;  for  the  latter  place  would  really 
serve  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  action,  while  the  former 
would  suggest  rather  a  battle  of  merely  local  importance. 
It  is  true  that  the  site  of  the  waters  of  Merom  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  but  the  identification  with  Lake  Huleh  has 
been  so  generally  accepted  that  for  the  present  I  assume 
that  situation  to  be  correct.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  that 
such  a  wide  difference  could  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
merely  variant  traditions,  but  it  is  easy  to  think  that  we 
have  here,  neither  accounts  of  two  unrelated  battles,  nor 
varying  stories  of  a  single  battle,  but  two  scenes  in  the  same 
campaign.^ 

This  hypothesis  needs  further  notice.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  Canaanite  army  was  exterminated  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  however  badly  It  was  defeated.  If  there  was  a 
northern  contingent,  as  I  have  supposed,  the  remnant  of  that 

'  Rothateln  hfta  BUggeated  (ZDMfi,  1002,  p,  180)  that  two  battlet  are 
described  In  the  Deborah  Song»  one  being  fought  by  the  sotithem  tribes 
on  their  way  to  join  the  army  in  the  north,  and  he  quotes  aoroe  descrip- 
tions of  the  manosuvrea  from  Segond,  Le  Ctintique  de  Dthota,  I  have  not 
seen  the  work  of  Segond,  but  the  quotatiotm  show  that  he  would  tnarahal 
the  an  a  lent  tribes  after  the  fashion  of  modem  milLtary  science.  Thus  he 
aaja,  **  The  Caiiaanitea  deployed  their  army  between  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
resting  their  right  wing  upon  Ledjoun  and  turning  the  rear  to  Kishon  to  face 
soutb-eoutheaat/^  Tlie  data  are  rather  scanty  for  such  definite  resulta, 
and  the  fighting  of  the  wild  tribes  was  not  always  ia  accord  with  modem 
principles* 
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portion  would  certaiidy  retreat  northward  and  homeward. 
There  would  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  their  retreat,  for  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  northern  Hebrew  tribes  had  all  with- 
drawn from  this  district  and  would  be  in  the  rear  pressing 
the  putBuit.  The  southern  tribee  of  Israel  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  victory  of  the  plain.  Their  object  was  attained, 
and  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
be  concerned  with  the  tribulations  of  their  brethren.  Zebu- 
lun  and  Naphtali,  however,  could  not  take  that  easy  view  of 
the  situation.  Any  considerable  force  escaping  to  the  north 
was  a  serious  menace  to  their  peace.  Deborah  and  Barak 
would  be  sensible  of  the  danger,  and  would  certainly  urge  a 
hot  pursuit.®  By  the  waters  of  Merom  the  enemy  were 
brought  to  bay ;  they  had  reached  the  very  spot  for  a  stand, 
for  here  was  a  place  where  the  chariot  evolutions  were  pos- 
eiblei  and  they  would  scarcely  pass  by  a  battle-ground  go 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  pursuing  forces  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  accepted  the  challenge,  and  so  completely 
defeated  the  enemy  that  there  might  well  arise  a  question 
whether  this  were  not  really  the  battle  which  decided  the 
supremacy  of  the  north.* 

Especially  would  this  question  arise  if  the  death  of  Sisera 
belongs  to  this  stage  of  the  battle.  We  do  not  know  where 
Jael,  the  wife  of   Heber  the  Kenite,  lived,^^  but  it  seems 

*  According  to  Judg,  4^  ^ ,  Deborah  wa«  from  Epbralm,  and  Ba.rak  from 
Naphtali;  Judg.  6",  corrected  as  above,  iinpUes  that  Deborah  was  of  the 
tribe  of  iBjsachai-,  Now  the  territory  of  this  tribe  was  partly  Ld  the  great 
plaio  ;  we  can  understand,  therefore,  why  Deborah  aroused  the  tribes  to 
wrest  tbifl  prize  from  the  Canaan  ites,  and  why  both  she  and  Barak  were 
determined  not  only  to  defeat  the  opposing  army,  but  to  destroy  it. 

»  The  Song  of  Deborah  not  only  shows  clearly  that  Zebulnn  and  NaphtaU 
were  the  leading  tribes  in  the  great  fiiniggle,  but  also,  if  we  may  emphasize 
the  correct  meaning  of  THU  in  vs.",  that  the  fighting  was  not  confined  to  the 
plain.  mnP  means  the  wild  mountain  country  ;  on  the  mountam  heights 
these  tribes  performed  the  feats  of  valor  which  called  forth  the  marked 
praises  of  the  poet.  If  this  feature  of  the  struggle  is  correctly  interpreted^  it 
shows  how  little  we  know  of  the  actual  evenL 

J"  Judg.  4"  says  that  Ileber  bad  pitched  his  tent  as  far  as  the  oak  of 
Basaanim  by  Kedetib.  In  Josh.  U^  this  oak  is  one  of  the  boundary  marks 
of  Naphtai).  Conder  identities  Basaanim  with  Khirbet  Besstlmi  east  of 
Tabor«  and  suppoeea  Kedeah  to  be  a  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    This  is 
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to  have  been  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Sisera's  army 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  disaster,  and  he  had  accnrdingly 
been  discredited  as  a  leader.  He  might  easily,  however, 
have  fled  with  the  northern  division,  having  with  him  a  frag- 
ment of  his  broken  troops.  After  this  second  defeat  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  ruined  monarch  except  personal 
safety.  Among  the  wild  nomads  he  looked  for  shelter,  but 
found  his  quietus  instead,  in  the  blow  of  a  dub  wielded  by 
the  hands  of  JaeL 

The  above  view  Ib  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
writer  locates  the  battle  correctly,  and  upon  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ''waters  of  Merom'*  (Josh,  11**")  with  Lake 
Huleh.  It  ia  possible  that  we  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
name  of  the  place ;  if  the  writer  has  confused  other  things, 
he  may  also  have  mistaken  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  but  it 
is  a  weak  point  in  criticism  to  plead  corrupt  text  or  his- 
torical inaccuracy,  as  is  too  often  done  when  a  difi&culty  is 
encountered.  The  location  of  the  waters  of  Merom,  how- 
€ver«  is  still  a  problem,  for  the  identification  just  named  is 
open  to  grave  suspicion.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  positively 
that  a  battle  ao  far  in  the  north  was  out  of  the  question  in 
Joshua's  career.  To  march  from  a  campaign  in  southern 
Palestine  to  a  struggle  at  Lake  Huleh  on  the  very  northern 
borders,  was  impossible  for  Joshua  in  view  of  the  many 
tribes  of  the  enemy  who  lay  in  the  intervening  district* 
This  identificatiou,  moreover,  is  nothing  but  a  guess,^  such 
as  historical  geographers  are  prone  to  indulge  in,  A  more 
suitable  situation  has  recently  been  proposed  by  Sanda,  who 

accepted  by  G.  A.  Smith  (see  art.  ^^Za&aftnnim/'  HasiiDgB^s  Diet,  of  the 
Bible).  W,  Max  MQller  alao  suppoflea  that  the  Kenites  dwelt  in  the  great 
plain  {Asien  u.  Kuropa^  p.  174).  The  elgnificaiice  of  this  locadon  will  b# 
pointed  out  later, 

^  HolzingeF  notes  that  except  in  I  Mace.  11^  0*0  nerer  means  sea  or  lake 
{Dm  Buck  JGvuaj  p,  44),  H,  P.  Smith  saya  that  the  waters  of  Merom  are 
not  identified t  but  be  uses  this  dictum  as  further  evidence  that  the  accouat 
of  Joghua*f  battle  ia  a  later  reflection  of  the  victory  of  Barak  (0.  T.  ffUL 
p.  82)^  Steaemagel  says  it  cannot  be  the  Huleh  Lake,  but  offers  no  altemar 
tlTe ;  as  vs.<  shows  that  the  place  was  only  distant  a  day's  march «  he  cod  bends 
that  either  Joflhua  bad  come  close  to  the  euemy^  or  the  waters  of  Merom 
must  be  sought  much  farther  to  the  south  {Dent.  u.  Jo$.  in  loc.}. 
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places  Merora  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  a 
valley  of  Galilee.^  San  da  basea  hie  theory  upon  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Tiglath-pileser  HI,  where,  among  a  list  of  cities,  we 
find  Ma-rU'Um.  From  the  location  of  the  other  places  in  the 
list,  he  determines  the  site  of  Marum,  as  indicated  above^  and 
identifies  it  with  Merom*^  To  make  the  prefixed  'waters' 
intelligible,  Sanda  reminds  us  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain  of  Buttauf  is  very  marshy,  and  that  in  antiquity  there 
may  have  been  a  great  pond  there- 

It  is  evident  that  with  such  a  location  for  the  waters  of 
Merora,  the  theory  1  have  proposed  is  both  strengthened  and 
simplified.  The  returning  Canaanites  would  be  heading  for 
their  own  homes  in  Hazor,  Madon,  Shimron,  and  Achsaph 
in  Galilee.  Naturally  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  would  do  their 
utmost  to  crush  their  foes,  and  thus  destroy  for  all  time 
their  troublesome  neighbors.  If  Conder  has  correctly  placed 
Basaanim,  the  flight  of  Sisera  becomes  clear.  Hia  own 
abode  in  the  plain  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  his  evident 
purpose  was  to  cross  the  Jordan  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  hop- 
ing to  find  shelter  in  that  unsettled  region.  He  fled  south- 
ward, but  the  long  struggle  had  exhausted  his  strength,  and 
he  resolved  to  risk  rest  and  refreshment  among  the  Kenites. 
Unluckily  for  him,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
valiant  Jael. 

It  may  seem  that  here  is  too  much  effort  to  make  history 
out  of  the  now  generally  discredited  Josh.  1-12.  That  those 
chapters  give  an  accurate  acount  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained,  that  they  contain  con- 
siderable very  late  material  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  their 
general  view  of  the  conquest  is  radically  wrong  is  certain. 
But  there  is  some  older  and  better  material  in  these  chapters, 
from  which  we  can  reconstruct  good  history.  The  general 
account  of  the  capture  of  Jericho,  for  example,  reads  like  a 
romance,  for  there  were  no  twelve  tribes  in  the  line»  and  the 


1'  "  Die  Lage  von  Hannaton  and  Me  Merom  '*  in  MUtHIungfM  der  Vordtra- 

"  ZiTntnem  Uad  also  suggeated  the  idenUficatlon  Qt  Mamm  with  the 
Biblical  Merom  (fCAT^,  p.  59). 
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walls  did  not,  ut  ego  apinor^  fall  down  flat  at  the  blowing  of 
the  trumpets ;  yet  the  story  itself,  especially  combined  with 
Josh,  2i^\  **and  you  went  over  Jordan  and  came  to  Jericho, 
and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought  against  you/*  contains  hints 
of  a  protracted  and  close  siege^  and  of  a  battle  which  must 
really  have  been  fought  at  some  time  and  by  some  tribe  or 
tribes  of  Israel,  There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
these  war  stories  generally  have  a  basis  of  historical  fact^ 
often,  however,  pretty  deeply  buried  in  later  tradition.  So 
the  story  in  Chap.  11  seems  to  be  historical  in  the  main,  and 
to  give  valuable  information  supplementary  to  the  Song  of 
Deborah, 

To  come  back  a  moment  to  Judg.  4*  The  theory  that 
this  story  is  merely  a  prose  version  of  the  Song  of  Deborah 
is  impossible  on  any  hypothesis,  for  there  is  considerable 
information  not  found  in  the  Song,  and  the  stories  diverge 
at  too  many  points.  The  confusion  which  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  story  in  its  present  form  comes  from  making 
a  single  battle  out  of  a  campaign  in  which  there  was  hard 
fighting  in  two  different  places.  The  narrative  in  Judges  4 
probably  contains  an  independent  story  of  the  battle,  which 
has  been  retouched  by  the  editor  of  the  book,  his  object  being 
a  closer  harmony  with  the  Song  of  Deborah  J* 


i<  To  thtfl  object  we  owe  theHtatement  that  Sisem  wag  the  commander  of 
Jabm^B  army  (vs.^),  tbe  prediction  that  the  leader  would  fall  into  the  haads 
of  a  woman  (tb.*),  and  the  enlargement  of  the  story  of  Siaera's  death,  the 
writer  not  comprehending  th«  iimpler  and  more  probable  ? eraion  of  the 
poem* 
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The  Original  Significance  of  the  Rite  of  the 
Red  Cow  in  Numbers  xix 

JULIUS  A.    BEWER 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  8BMINABT,   NEW  YORK 

IN  Num.  19  we  have  the  well-known  description  of  the 
preparation  of  the  ingredients  which  are  to  be  used  for 
the  water  of  purification.  A  red  cow  without  blemish, 
which  has  never  yet  borne  a  yoke,  and  has,  therefore,  never 
been  used  for  profane  purposes,  is  to  be  killed  outside  of  the 
camp.  The  priest  is  to  take  some  of  its  blood  and  sprinkle 
it  seven  times  toward  the  sanctuary.  Then  the  cow  is  to  be 
burnt  to  ashes,  skin  and  blood  and  all.  The  priest  throws 
cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  thread  into  the  fire  as  addi- 
tional  ingredients.  After  the  whole  is  entirely  burnt  to 
ashes,  the  ashes  are  collected;  they  constitute  the  ingre- 
dients for  the  water  of  purification  which  is  used  for  cleans- 
ing persons  who  have  become  defiled  by  contact  with  the 
dead.  Every  one  who  has  participated  in  the  ceremony 
becomes  unclean. 

The  law  is  incorporated  in  the  Priest-code,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  here  an  extremely  ancient 
practice.  What  the  rite  meant  to  the  Priest-code  is  clear 
from  the  above  outline.  But  what  did  the  rite  of  the  red 
cow  mean  originally  ? 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  impression  which  the 
ceremony  makes  is  that  of  a  regular  ancient  whole  burnt- 
ofifering.  The  cow  must  be  without  blemish  and  must  not 
yet  have  borne  a  yoke ;  that  is,  it  must  be  fit  for  purposes 
of  worship.  It  is  burnt  completely  and  all  together.  The 
strange  feature  is  that  the  blood  also  was  burnt  with  the 
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reflt.  We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  if  we  assume  that 
thU  IB  a  survival  from  primitive  times,  when  the  people 
burnt  every  portion  of  the  animal^  even  the  blood,  in  a 
whole  burnt-offering. 

This  whole  burnt-oflfering  waa  originally  not  offered  by 
the  priest,  but  by  any  one  who  chose  to  offer  it.  The  priest 
does  not  kill  the  animal,  nor  does  he  burn  it;  be  does  not 
collect  the  ashes,  nor  does  he  bless  them  i  he  simply  sprinkles 
some  blood  in  the  direction  of  the  sanctuary,  burns  the  cedar 
wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  thread,  and  looks  on  i  he  does  not 
even  wait  till  the  ashes  are  procured,  but  leaves  before  the 
end  of  the  ceremony*  It  seems  likely,  as  Holzinger  baa 
suggested  iu  his  commentary  on  Nurabei^  that  he  had 
originally  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  Indeed, 
the  act  of  sprinkling  the  blood  seven  times  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sanctuary,  which  the  priest  performs,  has  come 
in  because  this  rite  was  included  in  the  category  of  rites 
connected  with  the  sin-offering*  It  was  no  part  of  the 
original  ceremony*  The  cedar  wood,  hyssop^  and  scarlet 
thread  did  belong  to  the  original  rite  ;  only  it  was  not  at 
first  necessary  that  a  priest  should  throw  them  into  the  fire. 

To  whom  was  the  sacrifice  originally  offered?  Not  to 
Jahve,  for  it  is  not  offered  on  his  altar.  Herein  is  still  con- 
tained the  hint  that  it  was  originally  a  sacrifice  foreign  to 
the  Jahve-cult*  The  connection  with  that  cult  was  made 
later,  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  the  direction  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jahve,  To  whom  then  was  it  offered  ?  The 
fact  that  the  ashes  are  used  for  purification  from  uncleanness 
contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead,  points  in  the  direction 
of  a  sacrifice  to  the  demons  or  spirits  of  the  dead.  And  here 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that  the  sacrificial 
animals  offered  by  the  Greeks  to  the  chthonic  deities  had  to 
be  of  red  color,  and  that  the  person  who  was  pursued  by  the 
Erinnys  bound  scarlet  threads  around  his  hands.  May  this 
not  be  the  reason  for  specifying  so  distinctly  that  the  cow 
must  be  red  ?  We  find  this  specification,  so  far  as  I  know, 
nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 

If  this  is  so,  we  shall  probably  have  to  think  that  in  primi- 
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tive  timea  a  whole  burnt-offering  of  a  red  cow  was  made 
when  death  occurred  iu  the  faraily  or  tribe,  this  offering 
being  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  then  the  ashes^  being  re- 
garded as  sacred,  were  used  for  getting  rid  of  the  taboo  with 
which  men  and  things  had  become  infected.  The  aahes 
would,  perhaps,  not  all  be  needed  at  the  time  ;  what  was 
left  over  was  probably  from  the  very  beginning  preserved, 
and  aftenvard  used  when  some  one  had  become  taboo  by 
contact  with  a  corpse.  But  of  course  the  original  occasion 
for  the  preparation  of  the  ashes  was  a  death  in  the  family 
or  tribe ;  the  whole  burnt-offering  was  the  important  thing, 
the  ashes  at  first  merely  incidental-  The  Jahve-religion 
incorporated  this  ancient  offering  into  its  cuUub^  *and  in 
doing  80  transformed  it  and  lost  the  old  conception  com- 
pletely ;  but  there  remained  indications  that  it  was  originally 
not  connected  with  Jahve's  sanctuary  and  religion^ 

The  rite  in  Num.  19  cannot  be  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  the  rite  in  Deut.  21^  where  we  have  in  a  sense  a 
parallel  case.  Here  it  is  in  connection  with  the  corpse  of  a 
man  who  has  been  murdered  in  the  open  country  and  whose 
murderer  cannot  be  detected.  The  elders  of  the  city  nearest 
to  the  spot  where  the  dead  man  was  found,  must  take  a 
heifer  which  has  never  been  used  for  any  profane  work 
and  bring  it  to  a  running  stream,  where  they  are  to  slay  it- 
Then  they  must,  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  wash  their 
hands  over  it  and  declare  before  God  that  the  city  which 
they  represent  is  guiltless  of  the  murder,  and  entreat  God 
to  forgive  his  people  for  the  crime  which  has  been  com- 
mitted in  their  midst. 

Now  here  also,  as  Bertholet  has  already  pointed  out  in  his 
commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  we  have  originally  a  sacrifice. 
Here  also  the  priests  are  a  later  addition,  for  the  elders  of 
the  city  offer  the  sacrifice-  And  they  offer  it,  not  to  Jahve, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  who  might,  if  not  appeased  in 
this  manner,  avenge  himself  upon  the  nearest  city,  Deu- 
teronomy, however,  does  not  any  longer  regard  the  ceremony 
as  a  real  sacrifice,  exactly  as  the  Priest-code  does  not  in 
connection  with  Num.  19.     It  has  become  merely  a  symbol. 
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The  Word  t^^  in  the  Old  Testament 


WILLIAM    R.    ARNOLD 

AMUOT&B.  THeOUK3ICAL  SEUINABT 


ACCORDING  to  the  prevalent  view,  there  are  two  He- 
brew  nouns  t2?*1B ;  one  meaning  horse^  of  the  form 
7^j5,  the  plural  of  which  Bhould,  according  to  rule,  be 
D'^CnS ;  the  other  meaning  horseman^  of  the  form  TQp, 
plural  D*tt?*1B<  The  traditional  vocalization  of  the  plural  is, 
however,  uniformly  D^^B  j  in  other  words,  it  knows  only 
one  word  W*lB,  and  that  with  constant  a  in  the  first  syllable. 
Partly  on  this  ground,  doubtless,  Schwally  *  has  questioned 
that  t£?'nfi  ever  has  the  meaning  horse  in  Hebrew,  casting 
doubt  upon  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  such  Old  Testament 
passages  as  have  been  held  to  establish  that  fact. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  assumed  by  ScliwaUy*  There  is  only  one 
word  tPIS  in  Hebrew,  but  the  meaning  is  properly  harte^ 
not  honeman. 

It  is  customary  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  conventional 
view  the  two  Arabic  words  ^yk  hone  and  ,j«jLi  hormman. 
yi^jLi,  however,  is  of  course  not  a  participial  formation  from 
a  verb  u*^  to  nrft?,  but,  on  the  contrary,  (like  Hebrew 
"IJ51S  from  "^[^3)  denominative  from  ^lip  Nor  can  there 
be  any  talk  of  coordinate  formations  of  the  types  TBf?  and 
713jD  coinciding  in  the  Hebrew  in  the  singular  ttHs,  for  there 
is  no  known  Semitic  root  from  which  they  can  be  derived ; 
cf.  Noldeke,  ZDMQ^  xL  p,  737  (against  Delitzsch,  Prahgt^- 
mefia,  p,  95),  and  Frankel,  Fremdwi^rter^  p,  99.     It  follows 

I  On  Jer.  46*,  ZATW,  vUL  p,  191,  "Die  B«deutung  'Pferd'  ftir  ^T©  tol 
nicht  hinltoglich  geaichert.'* 
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that  if  there  be  two  words  t9*Tfi  in  Hebrew,  one  must  be 
denominative  from  the  other  (aa  GeseniuB^  LehrgehUude^ 
p.  612),  But  that  the  Hebrews  would  haye  derived  one 
nouu  from  another  in  such  fashion  that  the  denominative 
Gould  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
its  base,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  And  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  T  had  not  then  been  gutturalized,  the  Old 
Testament  offers  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  a 
denominative  bD[D  from  a  form  SlDj?.  Denominatives  of  the 
form  ^Dp  are  3*^,  3n  from  l\  ^^  from  ^IC^S,  rf?D  from 
rnD,  vf\>  from  S7J5,  n^j?  from  fitfp,  and  ITJ?*!  from  fTp*l- 
"^IDl  carat^aneer^  is  not  an   Aramaizing  formation,  but  an 


*  Sucbt  Mid  not  mart,  is  tiie  meaning  of  ^T  Qt  Syrlac  \2^\  "  pwiior 
Yel  pou€9mr  grtgW''  irom  \a^i  ^^  ^rex  tquorttm  [t.e-t  of  courae,  the  drove 
of  a  horse-caravan] ;  per  eitenfl.  grex  quicunque^^^  Bnin,  Did.  Syr.-UU, 
p.  646  (wbene  *'  heb.  rfSn^^  ahould  be  corrected  to  ySH).  S&e  also  Noldeke^ 
Sifr.  Gram.  §64,  '^].a^|=  Hierde  ^on  Pferdcn^^ ;  and  BrockeimanDi  Lex. 
«.if.  \siL^%  is  tbe  Persian  ft^^^  wliicb  ba«  been  Arabiclsed  as  13^1 '  ^  ^^^^ 
K6nlg'«  **lltt1  mmakatun  [XJUBj],*'  i*Ar^*5ati4€,  H.  I,  p.  410  e,  is  doubly 
erroneous.  la  there,  I  wonder,  aay  better  ground  for  the  qattU  vocaiira- 
tion  of  ^Di  and  K2a*i  (sorae  kind  of  a  mule)  of  the  Talmud  than  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  word  for  a^ravaneer  or  muUUtr  in  Esther,  with 
itfi  correctly  transmitted  vocalization  ?  The  expre^ion  CTOTI  *i-  =:  the 
^ara^anters  a»  a  clftas^  just  ajs  D'lTSJn  ^^D  =  th^  prctphels  as  a  clas^.  In 
Esth.  S^«  the  author  labored  to  aay  that  the  despatches  were  transmitted  bjf 
means  of  the  convoys  of  the  oj^cial  transports,  (in  opposition  t)  the  mrai^n- 
ter» :  P^OTH  *3a  D^:n™nKn  Wn  *DDn  T2,  literally,  by  the  hand  of  th^ 
offkial  riders  of  the  tran^ort,  (he  sons  of  the  caravaneen.  ^^.  is  generic 
for  pacfc-animalis);  bo  1  K.  6^,  where  the  term  C'DID  covers  ail  mtr-korses^ 
whether  of  cavalry  or  chaiiotry ;  in  Mic.  1^*  ^3210  (larriage  refers  of  course 
to  a  litter;  tTOb  rQir  tP3^  rCS^mi  nm-,  Strap  the  titter  to  the  mule  of 
the  inhabitresa  of  Lachish^  where  the  current  Interpretations  would  require 

iDtK  instead  of  nm  (with  which  compare  the  Arabic  i^^t  mnetnonic 
thread  wound  around  the  finger)  and  n^Tiab  r5*in  instead  of  nn3ib,T 
V3r6*  The  clause  DTOIDD  DTCTT  (Esth,  8^*^)  is  an  erroneous  gloss  based 
on  31^^,  OS  is  also  umn  of  8".     All  that  is  proved  regarding  the  word 

0^301  by  the  Tar^m's  prrbji  ^D  ncB  n-rpr*p  firr'?inD  i^fisnm  T^^'i 

(which  transfers  the  word  ysT^  from  the  Hebrew  t«it  and  supplements  it 
with  an  impossible  definition),  is  that  the  word  was  both  unfatoiliar  and 
unintelligible  to  the  translators.  For  the  rett,  cl  Wellliauaen,  GHUingische 
gelthrit  Anztigtn^  February,  1002,  p.  130* 
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Aramaic  loan-word.  Had  the  Hebrew  formed  a  word  for 
korBeman  from  t2?^D  horse^  it  would  doubtless  have  been,  like 
Arabic  ^jIa  of  the  form  ^p. 

That  the  literal  meaning  of  2?'Tfi  in  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  everywhere  hor»e^  a  brief  survey  of  the  usage 
will,  I  think,  conclusivelj  show. 

Sn£J  occurs  in  the  singular  three  times,  in  each  case  with 
unmistakal)le  meaning  horse,  Ez,  26^** :  Mil  S^*?]!  t!?*1B  SipD 
"yniSin  n^^nn,  r%  walh  ^kall  shake  with  the  thunder  of 
Bteed  and  wheel  and  chariot^  that  is,  with  the  clatter  (and 
snorting  and  neighing  ?)  of  horses,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and 
the  clang  of  chariot  metal ;  cf.  Jer.  47^  8^^  2  K.  7®.  Corniirs 
excision  of  by^y\  linfi  is  not  merely  unwarranted,  but  de- 
tracts materially  from  the  force  of  the  original. *  It  is  the 
same  stock  rhetorical  phrase  that  we  have  in  Jer*  4® :  vIpD 
TSn  7D  nmS  TWp  nto^ll  I^S,  where  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  preposition  before  TWp  HDH,  this  last  is  better  con- 
strued as  coordinate  with  the  entire  phrase  WHB  71p,  rather 
than  as  dependent  on  the  word  ?1p,  for  IWp  nOH  71p  would 
give  no  very  good  sense.  The  correct  interpretation  is,  AH 
the  land  (reading  with  the  Greek  ]?"iKn  for  ^I'^SH)  is  in  Jtight 
before  (a)  the  sound  of  the  war-hone  and  (h)  the  bowman  » 
dart.  Lastly,  the  singular  tt?1S  occurs  in  Nah,  3^  where 
Tw^U  ^*1D,  when  restored  to  its  proper  place,  is  parallel  to 
nm  DID  and  is  correctly  interpreted  rearing  steed.^ 


»  According  to  Coniill  (Esechiel,  p-  340  L )» beaides  diiliirbmg  the  parallel- 
iBm,  the  words  bhy\  mfi  ''  ilnd  auch  sachlich  anat&BSig  ■  die  Sp  geht  nicht 
TOD  den  Re  item  aus,  sondem  von  den  WAg«n.*'  Bo  Comlll  eicludea  the 
woids  because  on  the  interpretation  ^Reiter*  they  yield  no  aatisfactory 
Benae,  and  then  Scbwally  (Ic.)  disaiiowii  the  meaniog  *Pferd'  becauae  the 
integrity  of  this  passage  bai  been  queitioned  by  CornlU. 

*  "m,  both  here  and  in  Jud,  6^,  i&  not  to  gallop^  bnt  to  fall  heeU  over 
head.     The  original  of  Nah.  3^  is  as  folio  wa ; 


|DiK  ipini 

eitt?  ^ip 

*Tm  D^DI 

rbm  riB 

mpna 

nanai 

n^in  p-Gi 

3-rt  nr6i 

n3B  -1331 

b*?n  am 

Tr\h 

n3tp  ym 
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The  plural  Q^tnS  is  used  in  twofold  fashion : 
(1)  With  primary  aeose,  as  a  simple  distributive  or  collec- 
tive plural  of  Tr"IS  —  hones.  So  1  S*  8*^ :  The  hng  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  choose  shall  take  their  mm  and  net  them 
upon  Ms  cAariot  (11133*1^3),  and  up&n  hii  horMes  (VT2?^S3), 
and  others  of  them  shall  run  before  his  chariot ;  the  reference 
here  is  to  the  personal  equipage  and  retinue  of  the  king. 
1  K.  5^  (=s  2  Chron,  9®):  Solojnmi  had  four  thoumnd  (read 
so  with  the  Chronicler  for  M's  erroneous  fort^  thomamf) 
hsad  of  horses  for  his  chariots  (133*101 ;  3310  is  good  old 
Hebrew  nomen  generis^  of  which  113310  ih  7ioinen  unil^tis) 
and  twelve  thotisand  cavalr^^ -horses  (Q^UISj,  1  K.  10* 
(^2  Chron.  1^*)  :  Solomon  collected  ehariotr^  and  cavalry 
(D''©1B1  331,  see  below),  and  he  had  fottrteen  hundred 
chariots  (331)  and  twelve  thousand  cavalri/'horset  (0*^715), 
This  passage  harnionizeji  very  well  with  the  one  just  referred 
to,  1  K<  5^,  and  would  seem  to  establish  the  meaning  of  rnilt 
as  head  and  not  span  ;  four  thousand  is  just  about  the  requi- 
site number  of  horses  for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
force  of  fourteen  hundred  chariots :  4000  <*-  1400  =  2f . 
The  Chronicler  misread  ^33101  for  1331D^  of  1  K.  5«, 
where  nothing  is  said  of  the  number  of  Solomon's  chariots-* 

7%e  crack  of  the  lot  A,  and  the  ihundir  of  wheeU  t 
Hearing  steeds  and  tumbling  horse, 
And  bounding  cMrioi ! 

And  gleam  of  msord^  and  Jtash  of  Bpear^ 
And  ho9t  of  bleeding^  and  mass  of  corp$ef^ 
And  no  end  to  the  bodies  of  tht  dead  t 

mm  ol  Jud.  5**  ta  nomen  vicis  =  a  mmersaulL    apr  oSn  ie,  of  course,  kidt. 


DID  ^2pS 


la'prrm 


Then  (in  the  tcurents  of  the  KiBbon)  the  hones'  hteh  made  havoc. 
Am  over  and  over  rolled  hit  m^n. 


I  hope  to  return  to  tbe  subject  of  the  root  TTJ  in  another  place. 

*  The  compamoQ  of  the  incorrect  n*3Dnai  of  Chronicles  with  tbe  correct 
IMnab  of  Kings  IB  sufficient  to  show  that  2  Chron.  9^  i^  derived  from  1  K.  6*» 
ftod  is  not  ft  later  doublet  of  2  Cbron.  1^^,  on  the  baaia  of  whicb  doublet 
in  turn,  1  K.  5*  waa  InBerted  in  tbe  Book  of  KingB  (as  Kittel).     Only,  tbe 
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1  K.  20^:  Ben-Hadad,  the  king  of  Aram,  escapes  because  of 
Mb  chariot-  and  cavalrt/'fwnes  (DTD1S1  DID  h^};  CID  and 
O'^W^ID  must  be  given  the  same  construction  if  we  abide  by 
the  text,*  Observe  that  the  genus  is  DID  (singular)^  but 
DTTIB  (plural).  Ez.  27" :  The  Tyriaus  buy  from  Togannah 
D'^TISI  fftt^lfil  D^DID  (chariot-)  k&rge»  and  riding 'karses  and 
(pack-)  mules*  Ez,  38*:  D**t!?n&1  D^'DID  ckanot-horBes  and  cav- 
alrt^-horBBB,  Hos.  1^ ;  I  mil  fiot  deliver  them  with  how  and 
mth  sword  and  with  battle,  mth  chariot-horses  and  with  eavalrff- 
horses  (Q'^^^SSI  D'^DIDD).  With  the  same  meaning  D''D1D  and 
n^tjrn©  are  coupled  in  Joel  2*  Hab.  1»  and  Jer.  46* :  nOK 
D'^S^IBH  1*?^1  D^DIDH,  of  course,  ffamess  the  (chariot-)  horses 
and  mount  the  (cavalry*)  steeds !  the  entire  versa  refers  to 
preparations  h%  ntu^  and  {jf-et  ttp,  yc  '-'■  horsemen''!  would  be 
lOp,  Several  passages,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  and  to 
some  extent  corrupt  condition  of  the  context*  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  interpretation.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  the  con- 
text leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  D1ff*^S.  Ia>  28^  : 
The  sensible  man  has  a  care  to  (cf ,  Ip)  the  wheel  of  his  wagon^ 
and  his  riding-horses  are  not  injured  in  the  h&of  (read  '(p^) ; 
the  original  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse  was  probably 
to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  overwork  Ms  threshing-animah 
(PWT  "11tt?n  for  13W1T  ©n«?);  plV  Urh  would  then  be  a 
glossator's  erroneous  caption.  Is-  21**^^:  For  thus  said  my 
lord  unto  me^  "ff(>  set  the  watchman^  let  Mm  report  what  he 
sees  ;  and  if  he  descry  one  riding  (point  M^)  a  D''t£?nD  IQSt, 
or  riding  an  ass,  or  riding  a  cameU  let  him  give  strict  atten* 


namber  four  thousand  of  1  K,  5*  will  have  l>«en  raised  to  forty  thou$and 
since  the  Chronicler  etnplojed  that  book,  or  in  manuscriptu  which  did  not 
influence  the  tert  he  used.  Deliberate  tampering  with  the  text  of  the  older 
historical  hooks  since  their  employment  by  the  Chronicler  can,  of  course^  he 
ahowu  elsewhere* 

«  Killel^s  **-  [entkam]  mit  (einigen)  Bentfcenen  auf  einem  Wagenpferd  '*  is 
HjO  sort  of  a  translation  of  S'lTibl  DID  717.  Benzinger  thluka  DITHSl  was 
added  by  a  reader  who  desired  to  save  some  cavalry -men  besides  the  king. 
An  apostate  reader  I  Klostermann  alters  to  Tlff^Bl  Kin  DID  hlS.  Bumey 
holds  that  ^^Olsnc  jnuat  be  thought  to  be  loosely  connected  on  t*3  DTD  by  the 
1  as  forming  a  concomitant  factor  to  the  king's  escape.  .  .  .  But  the  teit 
would  be  greatly  improvM  hj  the  addition  of  "^DC  after  Dl^B/' 
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tion.^'  And  the  lookout  (read  HK^IH  for  mK)  cried  '-'■Upon 
the  watehtow£r  (HSltO  cs/)  qf  my  lord  I  remained  throughout 
the  day^  atid  at  my  post  I  stood  all  nitjht  lorn/ ;  and  behold  there 
camt  ofte  riding  a  D12?^B  ItSlC,  and  he  spoke  and  »aid^  Fallen^ 
fallen  is  Bahylon^  and  all  the  st-atnes  of  her  gods  are  crashed 
to  the  ground!  "  —  My  dearly  beloved^  that  (the  above  oraciilar 
liarable)  which  I  have  heard  from  Jakweh  Sehaotk,  the  &od  of 
hraeU  I  have  told  you.  W^K  a  man  of  v.^  is  a  gloss  (lacking 
in  the  Greek)  correctly  indicating  that  the  vocalization  of 
3D*l  ia  SD"!  and  not  3?*]*  jsiat  as  in  22*  the  vocalization  3S*1 
ia  indicated  by  means  of  the  generic  PTK  people.  That  the 
correct  vocalization  in  v,^  is  Mh,  and  that  only  one  rider  ia 
Been  approaching,  appears  from  the  number  of  ^lOH^  jT"!, 
which  must  be  referred  to  Ml  as  antecedent.  And  if  this 
is  the  proper  vocalization  in  v.^  it  must  be  the  same  in  v-^ ; 
a  single  courier  is  awaited  with  news  of  Babylon,  who  may 
come  on  horse-back,  donkey-back,  or  camel-back.  It  follows 
that  unless  the  reading  be  corrupt  in  botli  vJ  and  v.^  (which 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  and,  in  view  of  2  K.  9^, 
strong  reason  for  denying),  D^U"iD  IfiX  is  the  designation  of 
a  single  specimen  of  the  genus  D^'^^S  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  compound  like  fftS  T5T?*  The  quejition  thus  narrowed 
down  is  not  difficult  to  answer,  *1DX  in  this  connection 
must  be  a  she^  and  fflPHB  1D3£  a  (riding-)  mare.  This  gives 
us  the  only  satisfactory  exxdanation  of  the  text  of  2  K,  9^^; 

-31  mnn  TDK  3«n»  nnn  dhd^  o^ssn  hk  nrm  'm  nai  o 

For  call  to  mind  mygelf  and  thyself  riding  mare-hack  behind 
Ahah^  Ids  father^  when  Jahweh  etc*  It  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  imagined  that  the  sex  of  the  animal  is  consciously  empha* 
sized  in  either  of  these  passages ;  the  Arab  speaks  of  '  his 
mare  ^  as  we  speak  of  a  '  horse.'  Is*  22® :  D'^CHS  D"[K  3D"1S ; 
as  pointed  out  above,  DIH  is  a  gloss  indicating  the  vocaliza- 
tion M"},  which,  if  the  text  be  unimpfiired,  is  quite  correct ; 
D-i^S  Ml  w^onld  be  riders  (collective,  *  Reiterei ')  of  horses i 
cf.  2  K.  7",  CDID  331  ""W^  two  horsemen.  But  perhaps  we 
should  read  D^IDI  3D"t ;   see  the  following  verse. 

(2)  The  generic  D'2?*1D  horses  is  used  tropically  as  the 
technical  terra  for  cavalry^  just  as  the  generic  351  chariots 
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ia  used  for  chariatry^  and  the  generic  DID  korie  for  the  entire 
mounted  force^  and  precisely  as  in  English  we  speak  of  "^JmrBe 
and  foot.'  DID  it*  the  name  of  the  animal  as  such ;  employed 
as  a  riding-horse,  he  bect»raes  tff*lB.  Accordingly,  the  two 
kinds  of  DID  'Aor«e'  are  3DT  DID  chariot-'' horse''  and  DT^B 
cavalry,  Ex.  1# ;  no  i^Titer  in  his  senses  would  speak  of  a 
mounted  force  as  consisting  of  chariot-horges  and  cavalry-men^ 
and  if  SDT  DID  be  tropical  for  chariotry^  wliy  not  D^I£?^B 
tropical  for  cavalry  f  Ex,  14^ :  Pharaoh's  DID  consists  o^ 
Vinfil  ISDH  hu  chariotry  and  hU  cavalry^  So,  in  spite  of 
the  construction,  we  must  interpret  in  the  editorial  verse 
151*,  Observe  also  the  parallelism  in  Is.  31*:  on  the  one 
side  D^DID,  on  the  other  DD^  and  Q^IS.  In  Ez.  26^  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  we  should  render  with  chariot- 
horses  and  chariots  and  cavalry-horses^  or,  pleonastieally,  tmth 
horse  mid  with  chariotry  and  with  cavalry.  1  S.  13®:  the 
Philistines  fight  against  Israel  with  thirty  thousand  cfiariotry 
and  six  thousand  cavalry;  as  in  the  one  case  the  unit  is 
the  chariot^  so  in  the  other  it  is  the  horse^  2  S,  8* 
(s=  1  Chron,  18*);  And  David  took  from  him  one  thousand 
chariotry  and  seven  thousmid  cavalry  (read  so,  with  the 
Chronicler  and  the  Greek,  to  make  the  latter  half  of  the 
verse  intelligible)  atid  twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  David 
demolished'^  all  the  ehariots  hut  one  hundred^  which  he  retained. 
In  2  S.  10^^  we  must  read  with  the  Chrtmicler  (1  Chron.  19^), 
David  sletv  of  Aram  seven  thousand  chariotry  (liere  of  course 
=  charioteers)  and  forty  thousand  foot;  the  number  forty 
thousand  of  itself  favors  the  Chronicler's  text,  and  the 
infantry  must  in  any  event  be  accounted  for.  ff^tZHB  = 
cavalry  (but  not  horsemen):  coupled  with  33*^,  Gen-  50® 
Ex.  14'T- 1»-»-  ^  Josh.  24«  1  K.  1^  f»io  =  2  Chron/8*  1  K.  9^3 
=  2  Chron.  8»  2  K.  2^  13-  «  IS^*  =  Is.  36»  Is.  22^  Dan.  11*» 
(chariots,  horse,  and  ships),  1  Chrou,  19^  2  Chron.  12*  16^; 
without  3D*I,  Ezra  8^  Neh,  2^.  Of  course  the  word  ie  the 
same  in  all  these  passages.  But  l^tffnBI  bvr\W^  D3"1  'DK  "DK 
of  2  K.  213  and  13^*  establisheii  the  point  that  D^TIE  in  these 

T  On  npu  ef.  Nfio- Hebrew  and  Aramaic  ;  it  cannot  bere  mean  to  houffk^ 
for  Ml  is  neTBr  the  animaL 
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connections  is  a  merely  formal  plural  with  secondary,  collec- 
tive sense  :  My  father^  my  father,  the  chariots  (or  chariot)  of 
Im-ael  and  the  hormfnen  thereof  I  spoken  of  Elijah  and  of 
Elisha,  is  absurd;  the  chariotry  of  Israel  and  the  cavalry 
thereof  unexceptionable* 

The  distinction  which,  in  reducing  the  language  to  terms 
of  our  own  thought^  we  are  forced  to  draw  between  D^IS 
in  its  primary  sense  of  ridmg-horses  and  in  its  secondary 
sense  of  cavalry^  did  not  occur  to  the  ancient  writer,  so 
that  in  particular  cases  (such  as,  e.^.,  1  K.  10®**)  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  rendering  should  be  the  one 
or  the  other.  However,  that  Q^tt^HS  was  never  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  with  conscious  reference  to 
the  horse-??i€W,  appears  certain  from  the  positive  evidence  of 
2  S.  1^:  tlie  writer  permits  himaelf  indeed  to  speak  of  the 
charioteers  as  SSHH,  but  the  cavalry-men  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  horsB '  are  D'*C?nsn  ^"^PS !  The  phrase  is  thor- 
oughly idiomatic,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
dropping  '♦S^PS,  as  do  Wellhausen,  Driver,  H*  P,  Smith, 
and  Nowaclc,^  except  the  mistaken  one  that  ffTZTlS  meana 
horsemen;  the  Greek  0/  Imrdp^ai  represents  our  Hebrew, 
otherwise  it  would  have  tVTre*?,  only  it  mistranslated  ^^3 
commanders  instead  of  men  of.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
the  word  "^53  could  have  crept  into  the  text,  whether  on 
Wellhausen's  improbable  theory  or  in  any  other  manner; 
for  it  runs  directly  counter  to  the  traditional  view  of  the 
meaning  of  0'C?^S  ;  it  is  Hebrew  against  Aranmio. 

The  only  Old  Testament  passages  which  seem  to  militate 
against  the  view  above  set  forth  are  Ez.  23^*  ^:  ^331  D'TSHD 
C*^D1D  in  both  verses.  That  there  is  something  wrong  with 
these  passages  appears  at  a  glance.  If  tPHS  ever  did  mean 
horseman  in  Hebrew,  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  Ezekiel 
would  have  felt  called  upon  to  so  inform  his  hearers.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  ^acervation  of  terms,'  but  of  bald  definition. 
One  or  the  other  of  the  two  terms  must  be  an  interpolation ; 
and  in  view  of  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  context  and  the 

«  So  alao  Budde  la  SBOT;  in  the  later  EEC  he  iacUoea  to  read  ^M 
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phraseology  of  v.®  and  38^,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  interpolation  is  D'WHB.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
interpolator  understood  D'WHB  as  meaning  horsemen.  But 
what  with  D'^tt?*)©  cavalry  on  the  one  hand,  and  Aramaic 
Kt2^*1B  horseman  on  the  other,  the  blunder  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  the  form  of  the  word 
tt?*B  and  the  proper  vocalization  of  the  plural.  Is  the  tra- 
ditional vocalization  correct,  and  have  we  here  an  animal- 
name  of  the  form  StSp,  such  as  ITK  hawk,  h^  hart.  T\^  kite  f 
In  view  of  the  Arabic  ^'ii  horse^  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Aramaic  ^^B  horseman  on  the  other,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Hebrew  word  is  of  the  form  ^tOp,  and  the  tradi- 
tional  vocalization  of  the  plural  an  error  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Aramaic.     The  plural  will  therefore  be  D'^tt^B.® 

*  The  construct  singular,  if  we  had  occasion  for  it,  would  naturally  be 
8hB.  For  the  rest,  that  the  Masoretic  pointing  h^T\  tt^fi  of  Ez.  26^ 
intends  the  construct  state  (Ewald^,  §  339  a ;  Olshausen,  §  183  a  \  Stade, 
§  217  a  ;  Ge8.-Kautz8ch,  §§  84  2>,  130  h ;  K(3nig,  Syntax,  p.  420)  is  extremely 
doubtful ;  cf.  Bottcher,  i.  p.  304,  and  especially  p.  525. 
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The  God-name  Ninib 

J.    DYNELEY    PEINCE 


IN  JBL^  1904,  pp.  68-75,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
biblical  name  Niaroch  applied  to  an  Assyrian  deity 
(2  K.  19^  =  Isa.  37^)  is  probably  a  corrupt  form  arising 
from  a  late  combination  of  the  two  Assyro-Babylonian  god* 
names  Nusku  and  ASur  (see  especially  p.  74).  Since  this 
paper  has  appeared,  I  note  that  Professor  Hilprecht,  in  the 
introduction  to  Professor  Clay's  work,  TJie  Bu»ineMs  Docu- 
ments of  MurashUi  S&ns^  p,  xvii,  connects  the  biblical  Nisroch 
with  an  equivalent  form  for  NIN*  IB^  written  in  Aramaic 
characters,  which  appears  in  four  instances  reproduced  by 
Clay,  viz.  Nos-  29,  87,  5508,  5514  (cf,  op.  dL  p,  xviii). 

These  documents  of  Mnrashu  Sons  are  all  dated  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  IL  (424-404  B.e.),  and  many  of  them  are 
docketed  in  Aramaic  script  by  the  scribe  with  the  name  of 
the  person  who  was  disposing  of  his  property  (op,  ciL 
p.  9)*  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  proper  names 
thus  recorded  are  the  four  instances  cited,  which  undoubt- 
edly give  the  then  current  pronunciation  of  the  much-dis- 
puted  god-name  NIN.  IB.  Unfortunately  for  Assyriology, 
the  Aramaic  reproduction  leaves  us  almost  as  much  in  the 
dark  about  the  true  pronunciation  as  does  the  Sumerian 
ideogram  NIN.  IB*     It  appears  in  foiy*  forms  as  followss:  ^ 


yit/iyi  -tliDl'^ 


No,  29 


No.  S7 


No,  5508 


/t/?/.?^ 


No.  5614 


1  Reprgduc&d  tmm  Clay*  op-  cU.  p*  xvUL 
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Hilprecht  (p.  xvi)  suggests  that  these  readings  represent 
the  Hebrew  characters  JTU^^JH,  which  he  thinks  recall  the 
ideographic  writing  NIN*  SAX  *lord  of  swine/  and  he 
accordingly  connects  this  god-name  '  with  the  biblical  Nis- 
roch,  supposing  that  the  T  and  Itf  were  traiisposed,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  pronunciation.  Both  Hilprecht  and  Clay 
are  agreed  that  the  first  two  consonants  of  this  Aramaic 
name  are  3K,  Of  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  equally  clear,  as  Clay  has  definitely  proved  (op.  ciL 
p,  8),  that  the  last  character  is  a  perfect  D  and  not  H  (go 
Hilprecht),  It  should  be  added  that  Hilprecht's  reading 
takes  no  account  of  the  H,  The  fourth  letter  is  of  course 
^.  There  remains  then  only  the  third  character  in  doubts 
which  may  be  read  X  *1,  or  1  Thus  in  No*  29,  it  seems 
more  like  a  H  or  1,  while  in  No.  87  it  may  be  either  1  or  ^, 
The  orthographic  uncertainty  is  not  cleared  up  by  No-  5508 
or  No.  5514. 

In  searching  for  Semitic  epithets  of  NIN,  IB,  I  find  that 
in  ASurn.  i,  1,  this  god  is  designated  by  mdru  rSktM  'the 
chief  son/  as  a  characteristic  title »  This  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  third  character  of  this  name  is  not  X  as 
Clay  thinks,  but  rather  *1*  As  I  have  already  suggested  in 
a  note  in  the  Independent  for  Dec.  22^  1904,  p*  1450,  I  read 
the  Aramaic  Babylonian  name  of  NIN,  IB  as  fltSn^R  —  Snu 
rSkt^  *the  chief  lord-*  £nu^  is  the  well-known  Sumerian 
loanword  in  Semitic  for  bSlu  '  lord,'  which  in  this  age  repre- 
sented the  character  NIN.  This  character  could  mean  bilu 
'lord,^  though  more  commonly  used  for  biltu  'lady/  Of 
course,  the  regular  Sumerian  reading  of  NIN  was  ni^nin^ 

3  Nllf.  SAX  *  lord  of  swine '  nmy  have  been,  as  Jastrow  suggesta  (Meligion, 
p.  93) »  a  awine-deityt  i.e*  a  god  whose  symbol  was  the  wild  boar,  just  aa 
Nei^ra  symbol  was  the  Hon,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  pod  NIN,  SAX 
was  occaaionally  identmed  with  NIN,  IB,  The  Syriac  3CnK3  cited  by  Hil- 
ptecht  (Clay,  op.  c(t.  p.  %vi)  in  support  of  hlB  identification  of  this  Aramaio 
Babylonian  god-name  with  NIN.  IB  must  be  Jnil3,  cf.  Hroiny,  Ninrag,  p.  8S, 
FrofesMT  Hilprecht  eTidently  mistook  the  Syrtac  '  for  t. 

»  For  Semitic  hiu  *  lotd  '  =  bilu,  cf.  Delitzsch,  Ass,  HWB,  p.  96  b.  The 
feminine  form  is  intu  Mady  ^ ;  tniltu  'goYernmeDt^  alto  occurs,  RiUU  is  a 
synonym  of  al^ridu  ^  chief,  leading  otie.^ 

*  Cf.  Brilnnow's  Liat,  10962*10083. 
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and  not  efi,  but  en  was  the  regular  Sumerian  word  for  lord 
(€w  =  EN),  and  in  the  case  of  the  god  NIN*  IB  represented 
a  male  and  not  a  female  deity  ;  hence  Snu  wonld  be  a  natural 
Semitic  translation  for  NIN,  This  form  inu  riit4  I  must 
regard  as  the  conventional  Semitic  reading  of  the  name  of 
NIN-  IB  in  the  reign  of  Darius-  The  only  objection  to  my 
opinion  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  final  4  is  not  indicated 
in  the  Aramaic  text^  but  this  is  not  a  serious  defect,  because 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  scribes  were  not  very  particular  in 
indicating  their  vowels^  w^iether  long  or  short.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  these  Murashii  texts  the  Aramaic  dockets 
gave  the  Semitic  Babylonian  pronunciation  of  the  god-names 
and  not  the  ancient  Sumerian  pronunciation,*  concerning 
which  we  get  no  light  from  these  readings.  Thus,  the  god 
MAR.  TU  is  called  Ml  iadi  'lord  of  the  mountains'  (p,  8)» 
while  KUR.  GAL  is  translated  by  "IIK,  the  pronunciation 
of  which  is  doubtful,  although  I  believe  that  these  characters 
represent  the  form  Amurru^  as  Clay  hints. 

In  short,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  Ara- 
maic combination  denoting  the  god  NIN,  IB,  we  have  neither 
of  the  Sumerian  elements  NIN,,  or  §AX,,  as  Hilprecht  sug- 
gests, but  a  Semitic  equivalent  of  NIN,  IB®  which  can  have 

* 

*  In  K.  4S2ft,  Rev.  16  ff,  (Hrozny,  f>p,  cU,  pp.  14  ff.),  the  god-name  NEC.  IB 
li  written  NlN,  IB  -ga,  Le,  with  tiie  guttural  -ga  aa  complement*  This 
ahowi  probably  that  tbo  fiual  syllable  U^  could  be  pronouuced  -ig^  i.e.  yin^ig. 
The  cloie  affinity  between  b  and  g  In  Snmerian  ia  well  known  ;  cf.  tufi-iug  = 
KU  i  3ab-}ag,  etc.  This  Nin-ib^  Xln-ig  probably  represents  tbe  later  Mar>- 
daean  rTj,  Syriac  jnH3,  which,  aa  llroany  has  correctly  poiuled  out  (op.  cU. 
p,83),  is  not  Nergat  (so  JenseUi  Ko»m.  pp*  136, 470),  but  really  N(n-ib^  Nin-ig^ 
the  name  of  the  tutetary  deity  of  tbe  planet  Mam,  Hro^ny  (op.  rt'l.  pp.  82> 
63)  thinks  be  finds  here  a  confirmation  of  his  rather  fanciful  reading  Nin-rag 
for  Mn*tb^  but  the  r  in  n'miTJ  may  merely  be  a  later  alteration  of  tlie 
earlier  n,  thus  Nin-ig  ^  Mandaean-Syrlao  NMgh. 

*  Professor  Clay  wrstea  me  that,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  uf  this 
ICod-namef  he  haa  received  the  following  addition;U  opinions  as  lo  the  way 
the  respective  consonants  are  to  be  read  :  1)  In^rUUi  the  Semitic  etquiva- 
lent  of  y^in-uraah.  This  **  equivalent'''  ie  of  course  invented  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  nraJ  is  merely  the  inversion  of  Jarrn  *  king»*  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  tbe  word  urai  would  have  a  Semitic  feminine  form, 
2)  rsttHB^a  ^lord  of  decision/  a  most  unlikely  interpretation  of  tbe  conso- 
nants.     3)  En-erUtl  Mord  of  decision/     This,  while  possible^  is  nut  as 


.■^ 
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no  connection  whatever  with  the  biblical  Nisroch.  I  see  no 
reason  therefore,  on  account  of  this  evidence,  to  depart  from 
my  original  opinion  regarding  the  name  Nisroch. 

acceptable  aa  my  reading  enu  r^tH,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  word  rUftfi  as 
a  characteristic  epithet  of  NIN.  IB.  4)  Uralat,  fern,  of  UraJ.  See  above 
on  1).  6)  mZTDM  =  Ninib  and  Nimrod,  both  being  equivalent  to  namurta 
'  light,*  '  early  light*    This  is  too  absurd  to  require  comment. 
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The  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila: 
Unpublished  Manuscripts 


Two 


BDGAB  J.    aOOD3FE£D 
THs  vixnmBstew  of  cbicaoo 

THE  Greek  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila,  BOtieed  by 
Angelo  Mai  in  1848,*  was  first  published  in  1898  by 
F.  C,  Conybeare.^  Mr.  Conybeare  based  bis  text  upon  a 
Vatican  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  (Codd.  Graeci 
Pii  PP,  II,  No.  47),  but  referred  also  to  a  Patmos  manu- 
script which  Mai  had  mentioned,®  The  latter  codex  Mr- 
Conybeare  declares  is  no  longer  at  Patmos,  nor  has  he  been 
able  to  trace  it  in  any  European  library.  His  published 
text  thus  rests  upon  the  Vatican  copy  alone,  although  in 
not  a  few  places  it  proved  undecipherable,  while  in  others 
Mr.  Conybeare  suspected  serious  textual  errors* 

In  examining  patristic  manuscripts  at  the  Escorial  in  the 
autumn  of  1903,  the  writer  observed  a  third  manuscript  of 
this  dialogue  (designated  H  IIL  7 ;  Catalogue,  No,  536), 
and  copied  a  part  of  it.  Its  title  differs  cojisiderably  from 
that  of  the  Vatican  text.     The  Vatican  title  runs  :  Atdkoyo^ 

TtpA0€o<tn  Tov  Be  louSaiov  atcvXa^^  y€VQpt^Po<;  iv  aXe^avBfyeia  iv 
rat^  f^^^pai^  KvptXkou  roy  dyitordrov  iTntrtcoTrou  aXe^apBptiaf;, 
The  Escorial  title,  however,  is  as  follows :  'A^i^oXta  XP^- 
a-TtaPou  opdftan  rtfkoOeov  fAcra  ^fipaiov  <feikoo-6<fiov  ap^fj^an  atcvXa. 
The  Escorial  manuscript  is  of  the  fifteenth  century^  and  so 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  Patmo^  copy  reported  by  Mai, 
for  the  latter  is  mentioned  in  a  thirteenth  century  catalogue 

1  A.  Mai,  SpicfUgium  Bomanum,  1B43,  ix.  p.  bt. 

»  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Dlalogue»  of  Atkanixsim  and  Zacchasui  and  a/  Tim&^ 
thy  and  Aquila,  1898. 

>  A.  Mai,  Nova  UbUotheca,  186S,  ?L  U,  p.  539. 
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ol  the  PatraoB  library.  The  writer  hopes  later  to  be  able  to 
publish  the  textual  evidence  of  the  Escorial  manuscript  com- 
ptete.  Meanwhile  its  type  of  text  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  readings.  The  collation  is  with  Mr.  Conybeare's 
printed  text,  the  page  and  line  numbers  being  those  of  his 
edition*  V  designatea  readings  of  his  manuscript  (Vati- 
canus)  in  cases  where,  in  his  printed  text,  he  has  departed 
from  it  by  conjecture. 


P.  65,  6*  [FoL*  110,  verso.]  irXTjpovtn-^u  pro  irXijpQV^^Pmv 
cum  V.  —  7.  Kal  o^ova-tQi^  add,  post  ujiap.  —  8.  iStwerm 
pro  iBitaK€TO.  iwoXtTcveTttt  pro  CTToXiTevrro.  Kar€/cpiv€TQ  pro 
itttTf^aXXero.  Sc  add*  post  ^iXo^^t^ia. — 9.  a*V;^uy€To  pro  t^(tx^- 
PTTO.  Bi  ^  om,  fua-^xaXKo^  pro  pLi^dxaXo^*  Balptov  pro  Baifimv. 
0€a>p{ca^  pro  dcwpijcra^, — ^^11.  iraW  Tjyai^dxTTjtrgp  pro  Oxepiy- 
7am«Ti7ff€V,  fors,  cumV?  — 12,  5<^o?  pro  S<f>€€^.  ek  pro 
9r/w.  — 13.  7ip  add.  post  Sti.  tr.  ovk  TjSvvaro  marii.  ;^pi<rToy 
dm-elv,  —  14,  xal  add.  ante  &i.  ieaTriyyiXTj  pro  tcarriyyiX&ri. 
TrdXTfv  pro  m-dXip*  rovro  pro  to!?,  cf.  V,  —  1.5.  oiJtw?  pro 
o&To?.  ^  16.  iXdifv  pro  ixOetp.  vvp  add,  post  yap*  ^ij&ip 
pro  .  *  -  —  18.  vihv  $€0V  pro  5eoV,  ^^?  add,  post  BiBd^KOv- 
mv, — 19.  Kvpio^  add.  ante  eh.  —  20.  fimva^  pro  ^oaiHrtt  — 
21.  <TTopixak  pro  urropiKoU.  —  23.  IXfiei  pro  cX^j;, —  25.  aom. 
—  [FoL.  Ill,  recto.]  27.  X^o^i^o?  pro  X^oi^o?, 

P.  66,  1.  ftcTw^  pro  fiermrtp.  iatnov  pro  ayroi),  — 2.  hvp- 
Ka0€<r0€in-0;  pro  au  tcaSeadePre^*  irotov^Oa  pro  iroiijirflj^ei'.  — 
4.  ^fl<rXp  pro  4^17^.  — 5.  tSalo?  pro  /ovSato^.  — 6.  Ka8r}adpT<ap 
pro  Ka8i<rdpTmv.  amportipiov  pro  axpoarTjpiov.  —  7.  tSalok  pro 
u7i/£a^o^.  —  8,  7roi7}<Ta<r8€  pro  TTQtiijtTwTBcu.  —  9.  aTro^aXXi?  pro 
ttTTo^oXXet.  0i^€f}v  pro  fil^&p,  — 10.  elirep  pro  £*7re. — 
12.  (Tf  add.  post  QPOfAoaai*  — 13.  cIttc  om.  — 14.  ehreu  ora. 
i^avo-ot  pro  atcovo-ei. — ^15.  elir^v  pro  ciTre.  eKrii'  pro  ewrt. 
T^i^  pro  TOP  eum  V.  — 17.  el-n-ew  pro  cIttc.  — 18.  ipfAJjimrral 
om.  — 19.  iteBd<r€^^  add.  post  Siw.  —  20,  Pttaym^u  pro  ptfcowd- 
X£*.  —  21,  7ei^a/A^?  pro  y€POfi^Pf}^>  €<nraiTtavov  pro  oicirTra- 
ffiawjt)»  —  22*  frapA,  pro  ira/>'.  —  23.  i^dSov  pro  ef oSo?.  — 
25.  liXXA  S*i  ^iA)u<r^  BevrepovofuOipra  add.  post  vTrayopeu- 
0€pra.  — 26.  f  pro  B.     l{T}a-Qv)^  pro  r*  —  [FoL,  111,  verso.] 
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27,  T&u  Qm.  —  28.  S  add.  post  7.  —  29.  tha  add*  ante  ^aata^. 
—  30.  ie^p  pro  €ir%.— 32.  «f  pro  ^.  —  33.  I  pro  ,  .  . 
ffTot^ia  pro  a-Toi)(€ta,  —  35.  €t7r€P  pro  elTrc.  iirrtp  pro  4<rrh 
\4y€Tai  pro  X^crc.  — 36.  ^Iwev  pro  cI'ttc.  t{^  pro  t^.  XP^^^ 
pro  xp€ia.  —  37,  Sojjcel?  pro  Soicfi?.  ^XXey^^ct*'  pro  cXey^^eti',  — 
39,  tl'jrev  pro  eJire*  wpomj  corr,,  man,  prim,  irp^r^v.  — 40.  o 
aTrrf^TToXw  xa^Xo?  pro  at  airh  wavkuv.     €)^mfi€P  pro  Sx^f^^* 

P.  67,  1.  S  om.  ^ovKetre  pro  0Qv\€<rat,  ^e«  om<  — 
3,  flircJ'  pro  €lir€,  ffovXri  pro  ^SouXet,  ^4.  cIttci'  pro  cIttc. 
^ot}X€<T€  pro  ^ovXc<rar.  axow^q  pro  aicowi?.  —  6.  ctTre  om, 
^ouXo^iiU  ff^e  pro  ^ov\M<r(u,  jcari^^^ij^^in'o  pro  ^cany^^t^fla^a^^ 
«<i/  om.  —  8.  A  pro  w.  —  9.  ehr^v  pro  enre.  — 10.  a  ^  om*  — 
12*  KoX  add,  ante  a^pa^iadiAtvo^.^lA.  tr,  airoi'  01  a^poaraL 
Kal  KXlpavra  ttjv  tc^^aXriP  teat  SaKpva-avra  add*  post  avaa^TauTm* 
— 15*  €lwav  pro  throv,  elir^ro^  pro  eiVorrw*— *  [FoL,  112, 
recto,]  19,  rivi  *  .  .  op>otQ>a-tv  ora,  t/w  eX€7ei^  add,  post 
^aX(K^,  —  20.  TO  add.  ant©  vTroxdrta*  d^tffjTw  pro  i^fff^rm.  — 
23,  ri  add,  ante  rrrpaTraSa* — 26.  tl7r€V  pro  tJ-rc.  oifpavov 
pro  arat;*  —  27,  ifrdyri  pro  ^ci^e**  —  32*  erep^  pro  eripa. 
irepidx^v  pro  irtptixnp^  cf .  V,  TSfv  pro  elStF.  —  35,  aM<>^ 
^ri^m  pro  A^oX^Yi^tra?.  aapi^aplrov  pro  trafiaptiTQv,  7rpo€0d- 
Xov  pro  7rpD€j9c£XXoi/,  —  36,  aytoi^  pro  awroV,  —  38.  SiJXo*'  pro 
&L  —  42,  ttfrev  pro  clTre. 

P.  68,  1*  fflra  pro  /3»jTa.  wpotropoip^iaP  pro  Trpo^Qvofiaa-iav 
cum  V.  [FOL.  112,  verso.]  /*a^c  pro  p^dp&av€.  —  2.  tcaafjM* 
TTOieim  pro  KQafJt.QW0iia9,     ^  ttotc  pro  vwd  tc-  — 4-  1}  ^^^^  ^^^e 

Another  manuscript  of  the  dialogue  was  subsequently 
observed  by  tha  writer  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris*  Several  leaves  have  been  lost  from  this  copy,  making 
it  far  from  complete,  yet  it  enables  us  to  improve  the  pub- 
lished text  in  so  many  places  that  its  evidence  becomes  of 
positive  value*  The  manuscript  (CoLslin*  299)  belongs  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  seems  at  one  time  to  have  l>een 
in  a  library  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  for  on  the  first  recto  in 
a  rude  hand  are  the  words :    0i^i(^ap}  t(t}^)  wavayiX^^^ 
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On  the  reeta  of  the  first  fly  leaf  (A),  in  a  much  later  hand 
and  ink,  appears  yfyd^a  7'  27.  At  the  end  of  the  codeit 
on  the  verso  of  fol.  295,  stands  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
leaves,  in  the  same  sprawling  hand  as  the  ^iffKiop  of  fol,  1: 

that  iSf  ^€1  4J>v\Xa  BtaxoiT ta  imvijpcovra  &uo* 

The  last  leaf-number  in  the  present  manuscript,  however, 
is  295,  and  there  are,  furthermore,  two  fly  leaves,  A  and  B, 
at  the  beginning,  not  included  in  thia  numeration*  These 
are  made  of  a  large  single  leaf  from  some  older  patristic 
uncial,  doubled  bo  as  to  form  two  leaves.  The  manuscript 
contains  a  variety  of  patristic  works :  (1)  Somiliae  Chrhti- 
anae  fragmentum^  folL  1-3 ;  (2)  Doctrma  Jacobi  nuper  bapti- 
zati  quod  non  oporteat  sahhathare  pout  Chruti  adveidum^  foil, 
4-69  ;  (3)  maloguM  Tlmothei  et  Aquilm,  folL  69-122 ; 
(4)  Tropaea  dimnae  et  invictue  Dei  eecleHae  ereeta  contra 
JvdaeoM  in  metropoU  Damasea ;  (5)  Contra  haere%€%^  Tlie 
remaining  titles  represent  works  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
Paul  of  Samosata,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  On  the  back  the  book  is  labelled 
**S»  Athanasius,"  The  leaves  meaanre  19  x  24  cm.  They 
are  inscribed  in  double  columns  with  twenty-six  lines  to 
the  column.  The  gatherings  are  in  threes  and  fours.  The 
dialogue  begins  on  the  last  reeto  of  the  ninth  quire  (fol,  69) 
and  ends  on  the  third  recto  of  the  seventeenth  (foL  122)* 
Through  the  loss  of  one  or  two  single  leaves  from  various 
quires  there  are  lacunae  after  folK  96,  100,  104,  107,  109, 
121,  In  all  these  cases  but  the  fourth  (foL  107),  a  fine 
modern  hand  has  written  the  word  "Lacuna"  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  preceding  verso* 

The  collation  of  the  Paris  manuscript  with  Conybeare'a 
text  follows : 


P.  65,  2*  [Fol,  69,  recto,  col,  2.]  fy€vd^vQs  pro  j€v6p^vQ^.  — 
3,  Tart  om,  tqv  a^imrdrov  om.  - — ^8,  xal  add,  ante  ^tXoffi^wi. 
—  9,  0  add,  ante  ^cw.  — 10.  wdw  '^yat/dxTtja-ev  pro  irrrep^ya- 
ydKT7}<r€P^  — 13.  on  add.  ante  fjtej/  to  xarh  adptca,  —  14,  frdm-m^ 
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pro  wdkiv.  rovTo  pro  toI<;.  7ra<n  pro  wao-iv,  — 15.  Upoua^aXijfi. 
pro  MT^atJX,  0  om,  ante  axvXa^*  — ^16*  TrpofTtcvvovni  pro  *<np* 
^i7(<ri)  pro  *  t  *  — 17*  io-Ti  pro  ioTtv. — 18.  vlop  0€qv  pro 
0€6v,  i7/ia9  a4d,  post  hSda-KQvmv.  — 19,  i^rt  pro  t^mv,  — 
20p  fjLmva-rl  pro  /ioiixrcL  —  22,  Sri  add.  ante  ^i^  H^dev  ianu.  — 
24*  iari  pro  io^riv, 

P.  66,  1.  ^o-Tt  pro  itrnp.  — 2,  <fU7Kafl€(r^^iTf?  pro  trv  xaSe^- 
PcWcv*  —  3,  8^  add.  ante  tWSaw.  —  4,  ^ovXet  pro  ^ovXp, — 
9,  awofidWf)  pro  airo^^XXct,  — 10,  cIttci'  pro  el'^rc,  dTroo-?^ 
tratrdat  pro  airoaicatrOai.  — 12,  o-c  add*  ante  oi^o^ao-oi.  /carij- 
trx^^^V  P^^  «G£Tci4(r;^i'J^i?-  — 13,  clirei'  pro  c*7re,  — 14*  aifovo-^ 
pro  OKovaeu  —  15.  eliretf  pro  etTrc,  8^  om.  tTji^  pro  rhv  cum  V, 
— 17,  €hr€P  pro  ciTre,  ctfft'  pro  eurtV, — 18.  €0BopL7j/covraBvti 
add,  ante  €0paloi. — 23,  Sevrepa  pro  B,  rpirop  ol  apiBp^oi 
pro  r  TO  AeutTi^di',  rerof  tof  to  XcvtTAcoV  pro  A  oi  aptfffioL 
6&3irv€V€rroi  add,  attte  Sti.  —  24  W/iTm?  pro  E.  etrrii'  pro 
^<rrL  —  [FoL.  71,  recto,]  25,  {f7rayop€v$iv  pro  inrwyop^i^Bivra* 
ap^Pi  pro  ap&va.  —  26,  etcni  pro  B,  1(17^^0 v)?  pro  r,  e^So/iiy 
pro  Z.  —  27^  oyBoTf  pro  H,  Trpwrrj  teal  Beurepa  pro  a  ^ai  ^  bis, 
li^i^To?  pro  S,  BtKdnj  pro  T*  —  28.  rcii/  /Soo-iXctSi^  Tpfnj  Kal 
TcrdpTf}  pro  7  «ai  S  rmp  0atn\£tmv,  ~  29,  I^-  add,  ante  ^*rafa?, 
t^  add*  ante  *c^e/*wi9.  Z^  pro  xal  TrdXip.  —  30,  i$  pro  cira, 
K  €o-Bpa^  pro  xal  wdXiv  itrSpm,  Si  om,  r&^lap  pro  ro0lav.  —^ 
31 .  i^hop^xopTa  Svo  pro  o^.  —  32.  ctJcoo-tSife  pro  «3  bis, 
etxoat  hrra  pro  ^*  —  33.  frePTi  pro  ,  .  .  —  35.  €i7r€P  pro 
€tire«  i^rrtp  pro  icrrt*  —  36.  etwep  pro  etTre,  —  [FoL»  71,  verso,] 
39.  €l7r€v  pro  el-re.  —  40.  tov  aTroffroXou  pro  at  airo*  S^xa- 
rda^api^  pro  lA. 

P.  67,  1.  Si  om,  —  3,  tlTTci^  pro  elwe.  —  4.  etirtp  pro  thre.  — 
6,  €lwmf  pro  dire,  xarTjxriB^vai  pro  xarrixv^^^^'  —  9*  tftTrev 
pro  cIttc,  — 10,  o^  om,  — 12.  xal^  om,  xal  add,  ante  <r0pa- 
7itra^i'o?*  —  [FoL,  72,  recto,]  15.  elwrnPTO^  pro  «7roi^09.  — 
17.  auToi'  pro  T^v.  — 20.  if<f»0^rm  pro  o^tfijTm,  —  24.  8*  add. 
post  KaGm*  irpotim-ofiep  pro  wpQciwafiep.  —  26,  €i7r€P  pro  efirc* 
rAi'add.  ante  aXXiwi/, — 27,  elScv  pro  ISev.  —  28,  iTTOifjce  pro 
iTrotT}<T€P.  xal^  ora,  —  [FoL.  72,  verso.]  32,  r^  add.  ante 
BdS,  €tx^  pro  dx€P^  —  35.  ipo\djf^<rafi  pro  i}pi)Xdj7i<Ta^.  irepi^ 
^dXov  pro  Trpoc^aXXou, — 36,   p^ijre  viop  add.  post  opop^d^a^. 
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&fwp   pro   airov.      iptorm   pro  c/ow*  —  38*    St^Xov  pro  &I.  — 

42.  €hr€v  pro  €i7r€, 

P,  68,  1,  wpoa-mpvfilaif  pro  wpoi^QPC^ioiTtav.  — 4.  &fe  pro  8^. 
Kal  add,  ante  airoSf/fet?,  7r€i0ci>fia{  pro  irc/iffo^u^ — ^5.  ^e/ii/' 
<rav  pro  yofiakra^.  —  0.  xat  oiii.  /ACTdStfiet)  pro  ^€TaSt&&>{aoa},  — 
8.  ffVfjL ffovXo^  pro  trvif^QvXo^,  — 10*  c&m^t^  pro  eSd^T?.  — 15.  Si/i^- 
^%  pro  Svpi}S£k^  — 17,  ioTt  pro  i<rriv.  — 18.  ip^fi^aot  pro  iv 
^ea-tp,  —  19.  eV  Tok  pro  ayro?^*  Xryere  pro  X^erai.  —  20,  ei)^t- 
iTJCQfJSv  pro  €vp{c-tcmfi€v.  itTTt  pTO  co-Tti/.  — 21-  7aXov;3^;€tTa*  pro 
7a\a^row;3f€*Tae*  ^ — 22,  tou  om,  ante  ^yjfi&Soi/.  —  24.  p^ifv  om-  — 
26,  OTTcp  pro  sTrep  cum  V,  —  [FoL.  74,  recto*]  27.  irvTrrldri 
pro  irvTn-jjBTi.  —  28*  ^evil^ofiat  pro  *  .  eut^op  .  .  —  31*  elwev  pro 
ctTTf. — 36.  TrXjjpj}^  pro  ir  ,  .  pet^. — 37.  t^v  add*  post  teal, 
ip-^w  pro  ^Tij<rm*  —  38*  p^ov  pro  ^to*  cum  V.  —  39,  trv  pro  a-ou 

F*  69,  1.  ayay^v  pro  aywv*  airoSc/fe*?  aXij^cZ?  pro  dW- 
Se^ii/  iX^^ftj?.  —  [FoL*  74,  verso.]  2.  eX€7e  pro  eX^yev.  qI 
pro  ai'.  —  3,  T^  wvcvp^Ti  pro  to  WtJa,  rm  add,  ante  «^,  — 
t5.  T^<f  om.  6ffri  pro  eo'Tfj'.  rovrta  pvor avra. —  9,  l^pcfc  pro 
€^p£f€i/.  —  10.  cI-TTcv  pro  elire*  —  11*  Id^ri  pro  €<mu.  dXXa? 
pro  aXXa..  — 12*  SiT^yoip^evou  pro  SiTiyovp^uo^^^li,  €tw€v  pro 
cIttc*  — ^  [^  *^I^*  '^S^  recto*]  op^oXoyTjaa  pro  o^^oXoyi^irrt,  —  15,  viqv 
pro  n/.  — -17.  afcova-^  pro  d«otJ(ret.  —  18,  elircv  pro  flire*  ;^*- 
irroif  pro  «'.  em  pro  iv  cum  V,^^ — 19,  elwei/  pro  etTrc. — 
23.  *7roiKiXa'5  pro  tto^^^Xow*  — ^26,  el^^e  pro  el;;^ej'*  —  [FoL.  75, 
verso.]  29.  auffaStiaP  pro  ai$aBiaif.  —  31*  [d  ;;^/>icrTm(^?]  om. 
Srrt  oro. -^  33*  to  pro  r^. — 35,  i<f>pa8a  pro  tvt^paBd. —- 
36,  iippadk  pro  €u^pa$d.  —  38.  at  om.  —  39.  itaXicova-i  pro 
«aX6(roi;o-£i/.  tVrt  pro  ia-np. —  [FOL,  76,  rectO*]  40*  yium- 
iTK€i^  pro  yiviixTKp^*     i<TTi  pro  mrtp. 

P,  70,  3,  €hrOf  pro  ciTre. — 4.  irepl  pro  ^-r'* — 5.  hh^  S 
tpp^tiv^vrroi  ifwq  pro  Sifil;]^  o  kpp^rivtis  €pm,  —  6*  c^TTfi/  pi'o  cIttc, 
«at  Kara  rd^tv  elirc?  pro  xard^LpeL  —  7.  i<f>v\a^€  pro  e^i/Xafei*. 
teal  cv  olSct?  oin. — 9.  iitDvo-eo^  pro  ^wwwnj,  —  10.  iTnypap^ficvae- 
rcu  pro  hnyafi0p€V(TrfT€^  wapmpyr}a'€  pro  iraptipyTjo'ev,  ~  11.  «j> 
om. — ^12*  p^tb-T?  pro  xP^^^*" — ^  [I'^^^i^*  ''^*>i  verso.]  *lapar}\ 
pro  rXf?^, — 13.  o'oXQp.mpa  pro  aaXop^v, — 14.  ec^^afe  pro 
€<r(f»a^€V.  — 16.  j3a(Tik€t^u  pro  ^amXmp.  — 17.  ifm  pro  eoTf^P, 
iritTTOTTotop  pro  ^tffTOTTot^j/. — 18.    toDto  om.  —  19*   a^ravprnp 
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pro  atrvplmv,  a/i^v  pro  av(t>v,  —  21,  otro^  pro  ovrm,  —  22,  id- 
pto^  add*  post  avTov.  deXXaaapau-ap  pro  deXaaapoirhp,  — 
23.  efefjjnyo-e  pro  efefiJrT^o-ex/,  rov  add*  ante  kp.  —  [FoL.  77* 
recto*]  28*  hraviXBmfiev  pro  rpa^rrmfiev.  iXeyop^p  pro  iXd- 
fyafi€V,  —  33,  TTpocp^i/yo-e  pro  TrpoefLTJvva-ev.  Bpr^viy^  teal  add, 
ante  /eXavffpM^.  — 84.  ^^eXe  pro  ijffeXep. — ^36.  ain-f}p  add,  post 
lSa>ie€P.  —  [FoL.  77,  verao*]    40.  itrn  pro  ia^iu, 

P,  71,  1.  etTrei^add*  post  lovSatm*  —  3*  pea  pro  fiia  cum  V, 
— "  4*  aa-&€P€{a^  pro  a<rdci/i€iS'*  —  6*  B^  pro  7ap*  wpoSo^aifro^ 
pro  7rpo&&7oi^05  cum  V.  —  8.  Scire  pro  Sore*  ^mjcrare  pro 
o-TiJcrayre?'  to  pro  roi**  ^ — 10,  aTraPrriP  pro  aTrdin-fjtnp*  — 
[FoL*  78,  recto,]  13*  KaTr}pTi}em  pro  KaTTjpriam,  fcmi  add, 
post  BL  — 14,  Xeyav  pro  Xeymv* — 16,  tA  epya  pro  ri  Ipjop. 
avToa-Top.drt&^  om.  aur^  om,  — 18.  xal  add*  ante  emfi€0TiKo^t 
Bi  TOW  add,  post  Tr€/)l,  — 19.  throp  pro  elTTai/*  — 20,  ^  trvyyi- 
P€ia  pro  at  trvyj^petat.  wdaa^  add*  ante  ri?.  —  21.  rt&ira- 
pa/cotrr^  pro  ^j9*  —  23,  tr.  wot^pop  Xoyt^fiop^  —  [FoL,  78i 
verso,]   teal  BteXoyurapro  0ovXriP  TTOPTjpetP  Xeyopret*  B€vt€  om. 

—  24.  Bwr^io-nk  pro  Bvcr^T^^TTo^.  ^p^tp  otn.  —  26,  Swr;^* 
OTO?  pro  Bvo'xpv^TtK-  cVt*  pro  €ot*V*  —  28*  io-i^  ,  <  ,  Ictplpi 
om. — 30-  y^p  om. — 31.  Si  teal  pro  ^ip.  tapeifi  pro  ta^/ju. 
S^  om.  — 35.  Bk  om.  toD  pro  [roD]*  — 36*  p^p  om,  —  37.  at 
^vat  pro  ^  ^^'f  cum  V,  iirXTJirSiycrai^  pro  tirXt^^ij, — 
[FoL.  79,  recto.]  >*€  pro  ;«>£,  — 41.  Bvir^ttrro^  pro  Sucr;^p^crro^* 

P.  72,  2.  TraiSiia?  pro  Trm&S?*  —  7,  vjS^i?  pro  iJ^p€t*  — 
8.  efcTo^ai^F  pro  rrairfli/«y.  —  [FoL,  79,  verso,]  11.  Si* 
om+  — 13,  airearpd^ri  pro  awiffrpe^a.  — 14*  o  add.  ante 
ifVjpio?*  ^15*  €v  ttJ  cTKia  avTikv  fij^raj^v  add,  ante  ei'.  i0v€iTi 
pro  Wp€fnp.  —  [FoL.  80,  recto.]    21.  avOdB^tap  pro  <ii55aS«»y, 

—  23,  i^ei  pro  «?  et  bijs.  —  24.  i^eXBm  pro  ef  eX^axe.  <joXo- 
/iSi'a  pro  o'oXo/ieiiJK', — ^25.  avrov  add.  post  €o-T€<pdpma'€P^  — 
26.  fij(T}  pro  ^x^^-  —  ^^"  'f^'tpoin'o?  pro  Ktipavro^.  —  28.  atpere 
pro  atperai*  —  29*  el;^c  pro  el^^ei/.  ■ — ^33.  Bta<rtcopiruTO'^a'oprai 
pro  Bia4rtcap7r{a-$ma-ap,  [FoL.  80,  verso*]  teal  ^vyerotxrap  awo 
TTpQedmov  airrov  ot  ^ia-QVPre^  arJroV  ■  add.  post  auroO,  —  34,  cZ- 
xcv  pro  efjre*  x£tfpai7raXiK&»9  pro  teetepaiTraXfjKii^ ~  — 35*  iwd- 
Ta^€  pro  iTrdra^ep. — 38*  iu  pro  i^.  —  42,  wPelSi}<T€  pro 
oPeiBij^eu^ 
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P-  73,  2.  teal  am,  —  3,  jvpai^l  pro  yvpat^tp.  —  [FoL.  81, 
recto*]  4,  6  om. — 5.  dirtp  pro  cIttc. — 7,  ofrre  pro  ovt\ 
ovre  trrpQv  om, — 10.  ^ryofietfQf^  pro  ^rrmfitPO^. — 11*  tlwev 
pro  elirc.  cSeil^  pro  iSet^dif,  iTitrovp  add,  post  «S.  — 12*  ^eya 
pro  f^av.  — 13.  avrov  pro  a^^  cum  V*  dire  pro  cIttci/. 
hrtrtp^a-at  pre*  €VtTi^f}ff€<,  — 16.  teal  7r€pi0a\ov  .  *  *  «e0aX^i' 
aiVroO  om*  — 18.  elTref  pro  cIttc.  ti^^roui^  pro  iv.  —  ID*  ^JtiJ^toi 
pro  ^Tt?ffa9.  —  [FoL.  81,  verso.  ]  20.  rov  pro  tovtov^  man, 
prim. ;  rov  suppL  corr,  —  22.  fijtrci/ic^a  pro  ^Tiir6fi€0a.  — 
26.  ctirev  pro  cI'ttc.  —  28.  €l'7r€v  pro  fiTrc.  €<p6p£fT€  pro  €<pop€* 
oTev-  —  30.  e€pwfl~ui^i^  pro  i€poo-yj^i'.  —  3L  tiepojo-vi'j^j^  pro  tepo- 
0-VI7?!'.  —  33*  TiVa  pro  r(v*  &p.  —  34*  etwep  pro  cIttc.  —  35*  elireu 
pro  elTTc.  —36,  elTrei'  pro  elwe,  —  [FoL*  82,  recto*]  38.  aTro- 
ddv/£€t/09  pro  a'TrmBovfiem^.  —  42-  y^pa  pro  yejpaTrrat* 

P,  74,  2.  /careafca^fL^pa  pro  KetTmx€va<rpi^€Pa.  —  3.  fjLeropm- 
ftotrla^  pro  ^6*  6pK<M3fioa-ia^>  —  5.  &fiQ(r€  pro  &p.QtT€P,  —  6.  el 
add.  post  a-v. —  [FoL*  82,  verso*]  9,  om  pro  fii}.  tcal^  om, 
i7njyy€tkaTo  pro  hnjyyiiXavTo. — 10,  ri  pro  r*  cum  V, — 
13.  ep^Ti  pro  ettrepy^^i.  — 14.  i?'  pro  St'.  — ^1*5.  airou  pro  avr^ 
ra  om* — 17*  Btip^-qp^v^rat  pro  Sk  epfATjPetkrai,  jSXeTre  pro 
0\S7r€i,  —  18*  ivXoyt}p,€POff  pro  €v\Qyotffi€vo^, — 19.  aurw  pro 
avrov.  tevpiov  Kal  add.  ante  Bv,  fcal  add.  ante  ei^*  —  20.  Jcp 
om,  0  Beo^  add.  ante  Sii.  /*cf  pro  Se^. — 21.  elwmpro's  pro 
eeVdFTo^- — 22.  Br^pwifdv  pro  ^tJpaffoV.  —  [Fol.  83,  recto.] 
24.  hroiija^i  pro  fVo/iytrci'.  —  25.  aXX  pro  aXXa.  - —  26.  tr.  vtov 
auTiJ?-     ayr^*' om.  —  27.   ISoiJscc  pro  eSmtcep^  —  clwe  pro  d^ei'- 

—  28-  €vXoyija-€t  pro  €uXoy^o'7j.  ru>  pro  airr^.  ctTrei^add.  post 
o  S4.  —  29.  tr,  o  irpcirroTo/co?  f  to?  o-oi/»  —  31,  tr*  o  la-ai^K  top 
iaxibff.     TffP  add,  ante  o<J^^f.     wXi^pr}^  pro  ttXtJ^oi;?  cum  V. 

—  32.  €vX6y7}^€  pro  evXdyifa-ep.  Swi  pro  S^.  —  33*  wpoa-fcvp^- 
a-ovai  pro  irpoa-KVP^o-ovaiP-  tre  pro  cot.  —  34.  ^ai  ^  om. — 
35.  ^hrmp,€v  pro  ^XSwop.ev.  —  [FoL.  83,  verso,]  38.  threu 
pro  tXire.  — 41,   hp-m  pro  ij/ia?*  — 42.   €hr€P  pro  elire. 

P.  75,  2.  ?i^ij  pro  etTTti'*  To>  pro  t^.  — 3.  ^Xw^p  pro  cl^e- 
iicpive  pro  ^KpiPiP,  —  5.  *irtpi^<Tou  pro  wtpiatrSiP.  —  8.  iireae 
pro  €7rea-€P,  —  [FoL.  84,  recto.]  10.  [ou]  om.  wrau  pro 
ifcrrxv.  etV5t^o?  pro  ftVoWo?, — 14.  tq  woiij^a  add,  ante 
Tou.  — 17.  Yet'cj^ii/o?  pro  y€p6p.€vQf;.  — 18,  ravra  pro  tA  aura. 
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— 19 1  7^0 i^e  pro  y^0P€K  —  20*  elwev  pro  c^Tre-  ilBiv  pro 
tSep* — 21*  etSeif  pro  iBev*  TrpocreSrftfa  pro  wpotrtSaaea.^^ 
22,  f»?T0i>T09  man.  prim«^  ^tjtovpto^  corr,  —  [FoL,  84,  verso,] 
24.    tr,  crot  ^{a*      Wip^  oiu.  ^ — 26.    €<rT^pijo-o  pro  ifm^pt&a. 

—  26*  fcpio^i  pro  xpeaciv.  —  27*  itrrl  pro  io-nP.  ia^riipfj^a 
pro  ifTTT]pnra,  —  28,  elx€i^  pro  cl'ire.  icaro  tiji'  irpo^riTeCau  pro 
^a6(u?  ctTTcv,  —  29,  /c^^a  pro  fcpmra.  ^  pro  avS^,  —  31*  cIttci* 
pro  tlwe.  ianv  pro  etrrt,  —  32.  y^iartyi  pro  icf  •  iirtvtw^i  pro 
^£wei/tr|^,  —  34,  a7rodovfA€Pov  pro  axa>^ov/i€W3i'*  —  35.  ctTT^i'  pro 
elTTc.  —  36.  t£  pro  et.     cIScf  pro  tS^v*  —  37.  SpKt^e  pro  Sptci^ep, 

—  89,  iwl  pro  vTTo.  —  [Fol*  85,  recto.]  40,  t&p  x^^^^^^^^ 
om. — 41-  clTre*/ pro  f  tTTc. — ^42.  efiJTct  pro  i^i^ifa€,  reOriPai 
pro  Bifvai. 

p.  76,  1*  ai^TOU  pro  our?}^. — 3*  €i7rei' pro  cIttc. — 7.  cI'Trei' 
pro  cIttc.  —  8.  €hr€U  pro  ctTre.  ^al  ^  om*  —  10.  eVrt  pro  iirnv  *. 
^p^  om.  TO  pro  T^* — ^11.  ^LMiT^atav  pro  punBaiu,  Etdd.  ^iayye- 
Xiov,  ovrm  Trepi^'^^OP  pro  oifre^S'  SI  ir€pi4^€i^  eyepvtiae  pro  ijewif^ 
tT€v,  —  12*  iyeppijo-e  pxo  iyePifT}a-€v.  —  [FoL.  85,  verso.]  13.  Se 
add*  post  4^170-li^*  —  15*  XaXi^traPra  pro  XaXfJ<rai^€V*  TrX^jpij? 
pro  wXrjpe^.  — 16,  6is  pro  ct*  Sofa?  pro  Bd^jj^^  — 17*  7^^  add. 
post  oCraK.  — ^18.  Tov  add.,  ante  iatcw^,  —  19*  afii]vaBdJ3  pro 
afiivaBdff  bis*  —  20.  ^ocif  pro  /9aof,  ^oif  pro  ^oof.  cjc  ri}? 
pou5  om.  —  21*  SdS  pro  Sa^iS  bis.  —  23.  ImdBap  pro  tm$dfL 
et  ^oud^/e,  — 25.  Sej'  pro  SI*  — 26.  tr*  te;^oi/&?  [FoL.  86,  recto] 
iy^PV7]^€.  o^aXaBi^X  pro  o-aXaSaigX.  ^raXaft^X  pro  a-aXadaiiX. 
28.  TOP  add,  post  tqv\  —  32*  elirep  pro  elwe.  Xeyrre  pro  X^€- 
TiM*  £i  om.  — 35*  Tou  pro  toi5tov.  —  38.  airoxpvffKa  pro  iTrrf- 
«/3i/0a*  /*?)  Sk  pro  /AijT€*  ij/tarta-rj  pro  ^i^eur^et*  —  39.  xat  pro 
p^f}. —  [FoL.  86,  verso*]    40*   elTreP  pro  etire* 

P*  77,1.  elwev  pro  etwe. — 2*  xal^  om, — 3.  iKdXr^o^c  pro 
iXdXTjiTiP  (corr.  ?).  —  4,  ovBov  pro  ovSi.  tcvpiov  com  ^^^ 
om.  —  6.  f€aX^(Tov<n  pro  KaXd^rova-tj/,  — 10*  cIttc?  pro  ^lirc. 
wdvra  add,  post  TaOra.  — 11.  elwMv  pro  cl^€  bis.  —  [FoL.  87, 
recto,]  14,  hnjyy^iXo  pro  iwTjyjttXov^  — 15.  cZttcv  pro  cIttc. 
Taifra?'  pro  ravra.  -Trpo^dXXwpev  pro  wpo^dXXofJxv,  tr,  ;i/- 
^i  7^/*.  — 16.  €i?  tevpiov  fcavj(a>fi40a  pro  ttatcavx^p^Om.  wpo^ 
ra  ert  pro  Tr/ioa^i*  —  18t  ^  Sf  ffdro^  ov  iearefcaiero  om*  — 
19,    eo^it'  pro  iart.     tov  tok4tov  t?J?  irapBivou  pro  Towo  «ai 
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ToJ)  xal  T^?  7rap0tp{u^^  —  20,  Stra  pro  8.  —  23,  exaaro^  pro 
eKa^rov.  awetrr^iXi  pro  aTrear^tK^v,  —  24*  viruyyeXov  pro 
a77€\o?  ]cv,  €&{t>K€  pro  eSmtc^v.  dTrexarda'TTftTeif  pro  awctco' 
TiurrjiTiv, — 25.  €vp€  pro  eBpei/.  —  [FoL,  87,  verso.]  28-  o 
add •  ante  ap^0aicovpL,  —  29,  ypd<l>ei  pro  jpd<f)7i. — ^31*  ytpofi^ 
vov  pro  yevofjk^imv.  aa^aXla  pro  aaipaXtia.  Sup€(ov  pro  80^ 
pufv.  —  33*  €l'7T€P  pro  chrc.  i7ri<ff€pova-7j<i  pro  4fj^<f>€pQv<n}^ .  — 
34,  irrroSeiyfji^aTt  pro  vTroSetV/irara,  —  36,  rk  add,  ante  i^wBa^^ 
— ^37.  at^fftiifieBa  pro  ala-Ba^dfieffa*  —  38*  ehroif  pro  cl^n^ev, 
itr^payiaaTo  pro  ii7^payi<FavrQ.  —  39.  a-vp^Trepi^ffepo^at  pro 
(TVfiTrepitpepmfiaL  Si  om.  iwdyrj  pro  hrd^€i,  —  40.  irej^ij- 
o-ai  pro  ir4v0<yv^  ct9,  —  41.  iffoffai  pro  i^d'xja-ev. 

P.  78,  3,  [FoL.  88,  recto*]  aWijTeiXe  pro  a7r^T€*X^. — 
7.  €t'7r€v  pro  etTTC.  atppt^yiSai  pro  cre^/sa^iSc?,  — 10,  ouS^i'  pro 
ov&L  — 11.  ovv  add,  post  €l7rov.  —  12.  tr^payliai  pro  tr^payt- 
Se?.  — 14.  €lTr€P  pro  el'ire,  SiS»??  pro  hiBoU.  —  [FoL.  88,  verso,} 
17-  ^  pro  p^ra.  akXijv  om.  awo^et^ei^  a\X*  ow  add.  post 
alreU,     tc  om^     BiaX€t'^<Ji)fjL€v  pro  StaX7}7a>^«'*  — 18.    7e^  om. 

—  22.  3of^9  pro  Sd|a<f.  —  26.  €*7rej'  pro  eiTre  bis.  <roXo^oMa- 
«oi'  pro  troXoficoptaKov. — 27.  IttXtjo-^p  pro  iXdXfjtrev.  — 28,  cl- 
Trei'  pro  fJTrc.  eTrXi/tre  pro  e7rX»?(rcF.  —  29.  ^roXoMo^i^^icot^  pro 
a-oXofiomfTiaxQv.  —  [I^^JL.  89,  recto.]  30.  v€^a<ii>0  pro  i^cp^ae^* 
o  Aral  pro  8?,  S<i>paTa  Xafioiu  pro  Sojpa  TaXd/3G>v.  hrol^c^t  pro 
iiro{7}<r€U^ — 31.  &i/>ara  pro  Sorpa  t^*  vej^aaiff  pro  i^e^aw.  ^ — 
32,  ripfcda-Ori  pro  TjpKeBij,  —  33,  ical  add.  ante  ^arai/oijcraT,  ivol 
add,  post  aXXa.  irvpiop  pro  wvptlov,  —  34.  iXeTrpca^cv  pro 
i^Srpo<r€v.  va/Sovj^Qhomaa^p  pro  pa^ouxo^ovoo-op,  ~  35,  Itto^- 
i;(Te  pro  ^-jronj^rcp,  —  36.  <^£aXa?  pro  t'l/o-iit^  (V.  ^uaXa^). 
^TTov&lm  pro  (TTToi'SeEa,  —  37.  ^^fir/oj^  pro  '^pvclmp.  wro- 
Karm  add-  post  €up€0€P.  tcvplou  add.  post  or/tof.  Kal^  om*  — 
38.  eXa^e  pro  eXa^ev.  pa^ovj^oBoPoa-op  pro  pafiov)(o&Qv6(r(xyp. 
39*  Tot"?  pro  Trt<?. — ^  [FoL*  89,  verso.]  41*  vaffovx^Bopoa-op 
pro  pa0avxoBov6<Twp. 

P.  79,  1.    apyvpa  ical  add*  ante  ^ucrS.     Trpo?  to  pro  wcrrc. 

—  5.   iuxopm0  |*ro  p^x^PQ}0^     KV0pmKavXov^  pro  KvOpaKaXov^* 

—  6.  <TVV€Tpi^€  pro  avv€Tpiyfr€v.  €Xa0€  pro  IXa^€v,  —  7,  €i/^ 
Trpttrev  pro  eTrprjaep.  —  9.  «w/£oSo/i^crc  pro  ^oSo/Ai^o'et'.  — 10,  cl- 
^CF  pro  elnrt.     cl^re?  pro  ciTra^.  —  11.  wotrjiT0ai  pro  7ro£€i<r5ai. 
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—  [FoL.  90,  recto.]    12.   &  pro  &u.  — 14,   elirep  pro  glir^*  — 

15,  eVijYfye/Xfii    pro    iTnjyyctKov,       trdprtm    pro    wavrtjav,  — 

16.  woi-qaaa-ffai  pro  iromtrBm.  — 17,  avfi^tyXop  pro  a-Vfiffd- 
Xmv.  • —  18.  aTTo  'irpo(Tmrou  ora.  —  20,  e\a0€  pro  eXaffev.  — 
22.  apeffatmp  pro  iui^mmu,  avrifv  pro  oyrj.  —  28,  wa^i 
pro  framv.  —  25.  ehrmf  pro  elire*  teal  Kara^atvovT^^  add*  post 
ava^aiPQVrm*  —  [FoL*  90,  verso.}  29.  elir^p  pro  cIttc,  ^ — 30.  ewr* 
pro  eUrtp*  i^err^ra^t  pro  i^errera^rev,  —  33.  elvev  pro  etwe.  — 
34,  ^imm-7}^  pro  fima-Tjt^,  —  36.  eXeyerat  pro  eX^cre.  —  37.  Toii- 
TOi?  om.  5t€7rpafaT€  pro  €7ro4fJ<rar€.  —  38*  elTref  pro  elTre*  ^e- 
ypafd^fji-dva  pro  yeypafXfi^POifs.  —  39.  eiwev  pro  elire,  ifal  tA  Dm, 
X^ippt^pa  TOVTWi^  pro  x^ipQva  airrmu^  — 41.  chrep  pro  cIttc.  ^e^ 
/wi/a  pro  X'^^P^^* — ^  [FoL,  91,  recto.]    42.    i^ov&^mvvr^  pro 

P,  80,  2,  iXoiB^pr^ffav  pro  eXotSoprjtrav^  —  5*  av/cia^  pro 
<r£^ua?*  tA  irpcurca  pro  irpd<Ta.  (TxopoSa  pro  ateopBa.  — 
7,  ^i/^ijcriy  pro  Svp^aei.  —  8.  pa(ft(Sip  pro  fia<fitB€iv.  —  9.  elTre 
pro  el'?r€i',  Ip  om.  ffeflUTflti  pro  <r€ai/Toi).  —  [FoL,  91,  verso.] 
14,  mrep  pro  xa0i^.  otSap  pro  tBau. — 17.  elwep  pro  elTre. 
f J  ^  nin.  ctTTC*?  pro  ciTT^.  —  18.  ei7r€i'  pro  eJire.  {m-^pttrap 
pro  V7rtj/)??craf  cum  V<^^20.  eiTrei^  pro  ciTre,  ^ — 23,  elxcv  pro 
€r?re*  —  25.  TIP  om,  ird^tfi  pro  €1^  fi€o-<^,  —  26.  Jb^?  alt^rnQv 
pro  foM^t'  amviop  cum  V,  —  27,  i/cre&et  pro  itcreipji.  —  29,  eye- 
Xflure  pro  iyeXaatP. — 31,  tlwep  pro  elTre. — 32»  rovroyp  pro 
Train^F.  —  [I*^^^'  ^2,  recto.]  34.  to*'  57*0^  pro  rou  ayiov  cum 
V.  etTTcv  pro  etTTf,  ?P€X€P  add.  ante  tou.  rawdivrop  pro 
ravvaBipTQ^*  —  36,  oi  add.  ante  ^^.  —  87,  el^c»/  pro  clxc  bia. 

—  38,  ffX^€  pro  jSXeTTct?.  ^eoTroe^?  pro  ^eoTroteK.  —  39.  cIttcv 
pro  flire, — 40«  Trpoo-^coWTjfcwi/ pro  Trpoer/coX/fcui'*  ^ — 41,  <rrpdr- 
<f>7j^  pro  <rrpa<^ck.  ~42.  Kcfrw  om.     p-apim  om, 

P.  81,  1.  T^?  7rap$€P0V  Bia  om,  Srfei^a  pro  Sc  64irra. — 
2.  Xwi?  pro  Xi«r€t,  —  8.    y^PTfTai  pro  yepotro,     itrrt  pro  foriv. 

—  5,  ovBek  pro  oyS'  el?,  av^ijrmp  pro  ffui/fi^rwi',  —  [FoL,  92, 
verso,]  7,  ir^o^aXX^Di' add*  post  (^arrd?.  —  9.  el-rrtv  j>to  €tfr£, 
— 11,  tlwep  pro  clirc. — 12.  c*7ret'  pro  cl^re.  <ai  pro  €t, — 
13.  oi^trdpMda  pro  owffd^&a.  ri  oni.  —  14.  awddaPep  pro 
airi8aP€P,  uiop  pro  tSof.  —  17.  Svirl  Trrepuf t  pro  Suerif  trri- 
pv^LP,      Sucrl  pro  Sv<r^»'*      tcartKtiXvirTQv  om.  — 18.    Swl  pro 
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Bvalp,  itcpa^QV  pro  itccicpayov,  —  [FoL.  93,  recto.]  20*  tca^ 
Tayy€iXov<riP  pro  xaTayyeWovmif.  ayio^  ayio^  add*  post 
&yio^.  —  22.  o  lovBalo^  cIttci'  '  to  ayto^  iv  aymi^  apairav6p>€ifo^ 
add.  post  a¥a7ram/j^po^.  BijXov  pro  Si}Xoi.  piv  pro  ^tPnp 
cum  V.  cvapean^a-aa-ip  pro  €iap€<rTOv<rtP.  —  23.  tr.  ottov  <^o- 
^epd?,  io-Tti^  avrov  o  dpduo^.  —  24.  Tavra  pro  avrd.  —  27.  €lw€P 
pro  etTre*  afroBiBG^a-i  pro  dTro£/Sei*<riPi  — *  29.  aurov  corx-  — 
3U.  elwev  pro  eixe,  — 82.  ayiov  add.  post  TrPf.  —  33,  B€iicinf€t^ 
pro  Scii^m.  —  [FoL.  93,  verso,]  36,  p.vaKi^am-i  pro  ;*va/ci 
fwjn-t*  —  38.  trvyKXEif}  pro  cruy^Xe/et.  S^aro?  pro  PO€pov.  ri 
pro  Tt  cum  V.  —  S9.  jrai  ^  om. 

P*  82^  1*  ttwcp  add.  post  tovBatoK^ — ^2,  iveTrX-qc^  pro  iv4- 
wXria-^v.  —  4,  TTpQ^p^erai  pro  Btep^erau  yXvip€tu  pro  yXv^'^p, 
5.  ewSui'a/Aiwo-c  pro  imBv^dfjf^trev.  ^^  [FOL,  94,  recto*]  9.  ap* 
j(op^0a  pro  ap')^mp^0a,  pvv  om.  ^ — 11.  ovrw^  pro  oinmc^L — - 
12.  irpo^  pro  irph*  elS^p  pro  TSei'.  —  13.  ip)(6fi£Pot  pro  ip^ofie- 
lAO*'*  — 14.  ^al  wpoa€tevin}a-€P  add.  ante  ^ttI  t^j'  y^j^.  ic€  iKKXC- 
pare  pro  «€«X6'aTf .  ^15.  eivcteep  pro  IW^o^*  —  16*  top  om.  — 
[FoL.  94,  verso.]  19.  fwx^pKfP  pro  fioa-x^piop.  aim>  pro 
ayr^*  —  20.  irdy^vp^  pro  <?Ta;^y wi/.  —  23,  i<rTt  pro  Jo-rii'.  toi^ 
pro  TO.  eXaffe  pro  eXa^ev.  —  24.  7cJXo  pro  ydXffM.  —  25.  e<m 
add.  post  TToO. — ^20.  /Sov  add.  ante  ek.  clS&i  pro  tSc^. — 
29.  y€v6fi€Po^  pro  ytp6p.€Po^. — 30.  eiTrep  man.  prim.;  thre 
corr.  —  [FoL.  95^  recto.]  32-  oyjrop^at  pro  cfi/roj/iaf.  cn/vTf- 
XoOi^e  pro  o-ui^cXoi/i^ai.  —  33.  7rpo<F€Kypfi^€  pro  wpoa^tcvpfjaep, 
cTfoX^cretv  pro  a'7^oX€o■7J^^.  — 34.  o^  om,  qv  add.  ante  iroiTjcreit. 
ToC  pro  To^ — 37*  ehrep  man.  prim,;  elirc  corr.  «iJ/)to9  add. 
ante  tt^o^.  —  39.  c  pro  tto^c.  —  40.  ^-apaKovra  pro  rt^^apd- 
jcoi^a  bis. 

P.  83,  1.  ert  airaf  om.  —  [FOL.  95,  versa.]  2.  €hr€v  pro 
e*7re.  ^ — 3.  eii/  pro  ^ral^.  — 4.  7rpoa£KVPr}a-€  pro  'jrpotrc^rmT^ffei'. 
T^  K^  om.  —  8,  e^apecTri  pro  iTravea^rt}.  — 10.  el^ai^  pro  ci'ttop, 
—  11,  aifTov^  pro  avrol^  *.  ffi*'  a^c^  pro  wpo^  aurrfi^.  — 12.  fie- 
trovtTTff;  pro  ^^o-^  oi/<j»?9.  — 13.  avTo^pro  rot'  X<bt.  —  [FoL.  96^ 
recto.]  14.  ovyy€p6fjL€8a  pVO  a-vyy€pmp.i8a*  —  15.  cf ?JX5e  pro 
€^^\$€P.  oTTitTay  ai>To£)  add.  ante  rr}P  8vpap.  — 16.  f tVt  pro 
eialp.  — 17.  ainals  pro  avrA?.  Ka6  h  ^ovXetr^c  pro  tca&k  av 
ape<rKf}  vfUP. — 19.     pop^ov  pro  icp(atp. — 20.    tcaxwirmfiep  pro 
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fcatcuKrofi€v.  €i<r€(nrd<Tatn'o  pro  eta-tnrdc-apro,  —  21,  Trpoa-eat^av 
pro  TTpotyeu^av.  iTrdra^av  pro  cTraraf ei^,  —  22*  waf^eXuffrji^aP 
pro  7rap€\7}Xv6ac-tv*  eartu  pro  eo-ri,  ^24,  iXdXT^a-e  pro  eXa- 
Xi^o^ci'*  —  [FOL,  96,  verso.]  27*  iwea-TrovSa^ou  pro  cIttc  trTraiJ- 
Sa^oi^*  —  30.  am^mv  ata^c  pro  am^ov  ^.  a-eamov  pro  eatn-ou.  — 
35-  rov  pro  toOto  man,  prim. ;  tovto  eorr.  atj^ip  pro  frr^^mp^ 
e0p€^€  pro  e^pefci'-  —  36.  I^pcfe  pro  l^pe|€i/.  —  38.  eSoj^c  pro 
ISa^jvcFp  [2^jc<£/ov¥  .  .  .  P,  85,  IB,  ov\ie  amiBsis  in  lac  ana  cum 
foil.  2,  (foh  96^  verso,  expl.  em  S^xa;  foL  97,  recto,  inc.  te 
apeirrop  J}v), 

P.  85,  13.  [FoL.  97,  recto.]  xal  add,  ante  afipakp,,  — 
14,  &i€pi€pta€  pro  Si€fs^pia-€v.  — 16.  &v  opKma-€P  pro  mp/canrep 
^hp.  —  IT.  €!')(€  pro  cl;^€i/,  ouu  om,  r^pwa^t  pro  ^/MrafcF.  — 
18,  i7r>J^;^6  pro  tm-^p^ei',  iy^mnja-e  pro  iyem^aeP.  —  1%.  arpn^v 
pro  arpatp.*  —  24.  aTre/cBex^ro  pro  (i7reicS^€Tai.  —  [FoL,  97, 
verso.]  25.  ov  add*  post  oi, — 26.  elBep  pro  tSep,  —  27,  we- 
TTOKoro?  pro  werrmfcaToS'  afiweXmPO  pro  afiTreXmim^.  —  S2>  x^ 
paap  pro  x^^^^*  tncf^p^pdun  |iro  a-fCijpwfMKnv.  —  33.  ea^x^  pro 
ecr;^€v. — 34.  ai>roi>  pro  airr^p,  $imp  add.  post  irvpl.  ^04- 
Xr}a€  pro  -r^B^XTjirep,  —  35.  crvp.^Qxov  pro  irvt-^ero^^oy.  — 
37*  iavTov  pro  eir'  aifTov,  tlB^p  pro  T&i/,  — ^  [FoL.  98,  recto.} 
89p   aPiqif^tc€P  pro  avdutyt^cv.  -^40*  X^mp^  oin. 

P;  86t  1.  o  add.  ante  «i«a>^.  /^oiikrf^  pro  ^toKr^c*  threy 
pro  eljre.  tou  add.  ante  «;.  i/ioii'  oni. — 2.  a*fou(r€<r^€  pro 
d^owttTc. — 3.  teal  StafiapTupiav  oni.  v^a?  pro  t}fia^,  &ta^ 
fiaprvpop^l  aoi  pro  hiap^aprvpovpiajL-  —  4.  '7rpo<r<vi^TJ<r2^  pro 
wpo<TKVPiqaei^.  —  8.  S^  add.  post  /irr^.  —  9-  ayjilkjoi^  om. 
—  13,  eiyXo^ijffc  pro  evXdytia-cv.  — *  14<  a^ripriaa^  pro  trrripltrm^ 
— -15.  Karearrfa-e  pro  fcardiTTi^tFev*  —  19.  €l'7r€v  pro  fiTTf,  — 
20*  aimj?  pro  r^?  ypa^rj^.  oa-(f>pdv0f}  pro  caa-<f>pdp0fi>  — 
20-21.  tA  S^  .  .  .  o  laKmfi  oni. — 22*  €vXdjri<r€  pro  evXdyriirep. 
€tw€U  pro  fiTTi.  —  [FoL*  99,  recto.]  24.  ei^fSvo-aTO  70^  ^  pro 
ipSvaSf  fi€  ykp*  7r€pt4^aX£  pro  W€pi40aK€V.  —  25.  ^rjrpap 
I>ro  ^{rpup*  KaT€tc6(r^ri^4  pro  KaTtKoc^TiiTdv.  tcoafWP  pro 
i€6<F^. — 26.  clTrei^  pro  flirc* — 27.  dafiatn  pro  fafjuunp, — 
28*  Kal  add*  ante  irpvyTf<r€P,  —  31.  cIttcp  pra  elirc*  njXat^^ 
pro  Sf^XaLP^S^*  —  33.   axowni  pro  atcovtret^  —  34.  «'  Ai'^  om.  — 

87,   Kal  ixiF}pL€itMtP  pro —  [FoL,  99,  verso,]    39,  elweu 

-pro  eliTc-    jivTTi  pro  avrij. 
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P.  87,  !•  tre  pro  <rot,  oi  om,  tr,  itc  ff\a<rrou  vte  f*ou  ave^i^^, 
2.   iKot^jL^dr}  pro  iKoip^^07f^.     &  piuj  5* — 8*   ctTrei' pro  eiTre, — 

10.  tr.  €<7Tti^  iic  ffXaa-Tov'   oBto?  7a^  ^crrii^,     ijftii/  pro  ujut*'.  — 

11.  xa\€<rQV(n  pro  KoK^tFOvmv.  —  [Fou  100,  recto*]  14*  o5tq> 
pro  Qvrm^,  —  15,  ht  €vpa>P  pro  SievpGop,  —  17*  tr.  avTTjv  airrm, 
Xi0o0oXt0-ma-iif  pro  TuOo^oX-^amtTtv,  —  18.  aTroBap^lrai  pro  awo- 
0dv7}Tm>  iapa^X  pro  iXr]^,  vedm  pro  i^ai'*(St)  cum  V,  iroifj- 
crere  pro  ^oitjo-erat,  —  22.  Trdvrrf  pro  Trdi^a.  rou  pro  to. 
j^aXjtfoV  pro  j^aX/foOv.  —  23*  ^pi;<r«fF  pro  j^vcroyj^*  —  24.  fwrcX- 
^(wi>  pro  i\6aiP.  i^ijpt  pro  i^i}p€i^-  —  25*  i^^pe  pro  i^ijpev.  — 
26.  aoTtJ'  pro  lorat,  —  [FoL.  100,  verso.]  29,  €vpi(TKmfi^ 
pro  €upuneopL€v. — 30.  y^avava^v  pro  y^avavdav.  (S  oiiu  X^ 
jQifTo^  pro  Xe70VTa.  —  31.  0€fiaiiiir€p<nf  pro  0€^atdT€pov, — 
32.  ffv  pro  ffof,  ii7<rou  suppl-  corr.  ante  vih  hcpa^m  6% 
om.  o  add,  ante  W.  —  34.  %liruv  pro  el^rf.  —  35.  rm  add.  ante 
pdfjk^.  xal  7rpo4>i}rai^  add*  post  vdp-^  CMin  V.  mg*  —  36,  to 
pro  T^.  —  37,  trov  pro  /*oi*.  — 88.  to  om.  —  89*  euaefieia^  pro 
€W€^ia?.  —  41.  €tcpiP€  pro  expivev.  Itrric  pro  e?  t^I'*  €iK7jfM>- 
fAevo^  pro  ^IXti^epo^.  —42.  [o<r^ui^  *  .  ,  P.  88,  23  ttc/oI]  ainisais 
in  lacuna  cum  foK  1  (fol*  100,  vemo,  expl.  ical  ^KatoirvvTip 
riiv  ;  fol*  101,  recto,  inc.  to€  ^a^ou?  axnov). 

F.  88,  23.  [For..  101,  recto*]  owt(W  yhp  Xeyu  om,  avayyel- 
Xa,fX€v  pro  avT}yy€iXafA€v.  —  24,  TreSta?  pro  wcu^tov.  tSo^Ev  pro 
tSaftci^.  —  26.  aireaTpen-Tcu  pro  airdarpa'Trrat^  —  28*  ^ceijaoi^o? 
pro  «Tjparro?.  —  31*  hroii}<r€  pro  hruliqa^p* — 33*  el^rci'  pro 
elTTc*  iarl  pro  ^<TTii^*  —  36,  ^ppdin-iae  pro  ipdvrtirev  [FoL.  101, 
verso*]  ippdpTtaep  pro  ipdvTKrev. — 37,_iJ;iSv  om*  i/ia?  pro 
?7/ia9.  —  39*  €hr€P  pro  el^re.  «i//)£0?  pro  ^?.  c^jcaTcXArarf  pro 
c7/^£aT€XetiraT€* 

P.  89,  1»  avT&v  pro  airoi).  —  2.  aurou?  pro  at>r(yv.  — 4,  au- 
Tot?  pro  avTwi/.  £1  om.  —  [Fol.  102,  recto,]  7*  ^aXeifi  pro 
fiaXifi,  —  9,  ov  pro  o.  —  12.  tw  pro  to*  Xa<k  P'Ov  add*  ante 
v/i€i9.  — 13.  e7jeaTaXi7roWaiv  pro  iyxaraXcXotwdrmv*  elTTiu 
pro  cIttc.  —  14,  Xeytov  om.  7rap<apyfi<rav  pro  irapdtpyio-av,  — 
15*  e^i^  pro  ?6p€i  ^  l^i^t  *  corr.  irapitipytm  pro  wapopyiSt. 
— 16.  €hr€v  1^0  eliTE.  7rap^y€t\€  pro  wapr^yy^iT^p. — ^17.  e0- 
v€tn  pro  €0P€tnu. — 18.  elw^u  pro  etfre.  — 19*  air^iO^ia^  pro 
ttTTei^iW*  —  [Fol*  102,  verao*]     21.    r^trtrapi^  pro  rdaaapm* 
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rr^  rpfq  pro  tqv  ov^v.  — 22,  tovto  pro  Toi)[To}. — ^24.  a^£a^ 
add,  aute  iwKrrpo^ijv,  — -25*  air^  oni*^  suppL  man,  prim, — - 
27.  ^<r0&T€  pro  €tr0^T^,  en-jWre  pro  iri^cre  —  29.  cZircv  pro 
€hr€*  SttnTaif>Tf^c-ai  pro  Sta^atpffpia-ai,  —  33,  j^va^Uva^  pro  7^- 
*ypaiifi€vm^  cum  V*  —  [FoL.  103,  recto.]    34,  €*ir€y  pro  c?ir€. 

—  36*  I/370V*  om. — 39,  oi«;i<iira?  pro  a^it^/iao^a?.  crS^om* 
ei'  T^  pro  erw  ^* 

F*  90,  !•  axpt0m  om,  — 3.  tc  pro  7r€p  *,  ha^rrpd^fra^  mal 
Kaxm  ipfLrjPivaa^  add,  post  aur^  —  4-   airov  add.  post  f«to»^. 

—  5,  wapaXt^fFmfi€v  pro  wapaX£i^{rmfl£P*  xal  add.  ante  t^*'. 
€0Sofii^iCO¥Ta  &m  pro  ^.  —  6.  dxvXa  pro  a^vXai^.  —  [Foi*.  103, 
verso*]  7,  &€tX€  pm  StctXcF.  —  8.  rea-a-apc-i  pro  r^aapciv. — 
9,  it/coSdfiT}<r€  pro  ^oBofiTjiTep, — 13,  iwtpmTtia-ev  pro  ip<&Ta^ 
— 14,  trvpjiydyw^v  pro  avPTiydyofkcv,  eiai  pro  ciriv.  — 
15.  avTop  pro  aurm,  — 16.  et^l  pro  cZo-ti/.  — 18-  toi/ add.  ante 
ip,  — 19,  iyrcv^a^  pro  itcicvy^m,  —  [FoL.  104,  recto,]  25,  rau- 
ra^  pro  wdyra^.  17  pro  o5.  iy€t^0t}Tai  pro  iy€$n}0f},  at)(^\u>-^ 
TQi  pro  ai;^/AaX<B<riti  (cf-  V).  —  26,  c^pau  pro  rjifpov.  —  28.  Xeym 
pro  X^oM/*  —  32,  ^/3y<Ta(<i«  pro  ;^/n^€oi9,  —  [FoL.  104,  verso,] 
34,  ypdfifiaa-i  pro  ypdfip^iaip,  —  37,  ffiffXh  add.  post  oTrtHTTa* 
X^a,  — 39,  ippLT)V€V(Tw^iP  pro  ipfirfv^vtrovtrtp.  —  40.  a7rc<rTo- 
Xc^ai^  pro  aTTftTTaXijerai'*     e^So^i^^oi^aStJo  pro  o^.     If  pro  r* 

P,  91,  1-  Qt/cta  add,  post  €#faffT^,  cifet^myv  om,  lacrei^  pro 
cfoo^n^,  —  3,  £a>[/iaTQ)E'  ,  ,  ,  30  ^j;;i€ia]  amissis  in  lacuna  cum 
ful.  1  (foL  104,  verso,  expl,  it£  rmv  Boy ;  foL  105,  recto^ 
inc^woiovvra  rov  mvpiov).  —  30,  [FoL.  105,  recto,]  top  add* 
ante  kp.  top  $v  om.— 31,  mm  add,  post  m.  —  33,  e^e^rip 
pro  ea-TiP.  —  35*  airrop  pro  [airoi^] ,  —  38-  aPa0€fiaTr^a'%  pro 
apaffcp^Turm*  —  40*  e^Bofa-ip  pro  efcSoatp,  ^—41.  /€ax€l  pro  ix€t. 
r}if>dpijiT€P  pro  ^if»dpiC€P,  —  42.   xexaXvfAfiipixf^  pro  hnxexaXvpi.- 

P,  92+ 1,  [FoL,  105,  verso*  ]  i^tQ^tiKOPTaSva  pro  oj3*  npf^V- 
P€vtTap  pro  ipp,^P€vcap* — 3,  ^rreo-^i^ic^i'a*  pro  p^atrxn^c^'^i* 
rptatcopra  If  pro  X5» — 4*  iv  avTol^  pro  eai/rok,  6po<fHM>puK 
pro  6fAQ<l?p6p<^.  —  5,  B^xn  pro  Bexet.  i^BopjjtcQvraBvo  j>ro  o^* 
XaXijtrairra?  pro  XaXovtn^a^.  —  7.  €T.'rr€P  pro  el^f,  iffBofAjjKOPrcir 
BvQ  pro  o3*  —  9,  ^fo?  pro  w.  — 10.  tt^i'  pro  t^.  — 14,  cXTrtovcrt 
pro  iXiriQViTtp.  —  15,    [FoL,  106»  recto.]  tov^  om,     tou  add. 
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ante  mJ,  — 17.  tlircv  pro  cIttc*  —  18.  ^iTrei^  pro  elTre.  — 19<  d&op 
pro  tBop,  —  24*  iyKareXiirare  pro  eyitareXelTrare*  rhv^  om, 
7rapo>pyi^iTar€  pro  wapmpy^aT€.  —  25.  eyxardXtwev  pro  ijfcar^ 
7k£i7r€P*  ^ptlif  pro  vfjuv,  ifxaimffiip^v  pro  wfioKaBrjpi^p.  —  26.  if 
om,  —  27.  Xejei  airo^  Kvpio^  ctV  tcpdriv  i^^u  p^ra  rov  XaoC  avrov^ 
Mai  fierA  r&v  ap^ovrmp  tou  Xaov  koI  rmu  Trpio^^vrtptnv  add<  ante 
avT^air.  —  29*  X€y€i<^  pro  X^yi;?*  Taura  ^  om,  —  [FOL.  106, 
verso*]  30,  eftjr^jo-f  pro  i^iqTfja-^v.  €xptv€  pro  €KpiV€P.  — 
81  p   €hr€v  pro  cl^c.     to  om.  —  XcTrro/icpelk  pro  XcTrro^c^e?,  - — 

82.  €icpiv€  pro  impiv^v,  ti  pro  ^* — ^38,  maraKpCpavra  pro 
KaraicpCvovTa,  —  8G.  hrl  pro  l^rr*!'*  —  37.  a€  pro  o-ot  ^  '^aptf- 
p6')^Xf}ad  pro  Tra/cwi^VXi7<rci,  —  38.  KokafAOVvrcu  pro  /tfaXa/ie(»i/- 
ra*.  pkaKapC^oPT^  pro  fMiMapi{^Qp)rei,  vfia^  pro  {fp.^p\  — 
89.  ^i'€Tr/>ija-aT€  pro  everrvpta-are.  re  om.  —  40.  iSi^^re  pro 
oBncelre.  —  41.   eSwKc  dvo  eBmxev. 

P.  93,  5.  [FoL.  107,  recto.]  ^ii^^KOW  pro  p^r}pia-tcov^.  — 
6,  '^XXm  pro  yfteXta.  —  8*  Xafcovixd  pro  XatcatviKd*  —  9,  KXird 
pro  [^xard^KXtra*  jjSea?  pro  ^Scta?. — ^12,  /caraXt^^Tjo-*^  pro 
itffTaXcit^^^o-et.  —  13,  I8a>«€  pro  ISeD^ei^.  —  16,  ivro  pro  iwL  — 
£1.  xal  add.  ante  wpoXijViOP,  iv^  om.,  Buppl.  man.  prim,  — 
22.  i}  om,  i/yx'add.  ante  oPo?.  —  23.  ava  ;i«cre>p*  om.  —  26.  o^ 
oi  pro  o^e,  —  27-  hr  pro  ctV  ^.  of^ai^e^  pro  i/tfa^ffow,  ical 
atid.  ante  rak.  —  28,  iart  pro  ^irrt*'.  ij[7a'7rt?^^i'0i' .  ,  .  P.  94, 
15,  rdh^]  amissis  in  lacuna  cum  foK  1  (foL  107,  vei-so,  expl, 
v€6t^vTov  »J;   fol.  108,  recto,  inc.  X4^€i  tcvpio^  iTa0am8}. 

P.  94,  17.  [Fol.  108,  recto.]  xaOapdp  pro  tcaOapdp, — 
19.  TO  add<  ante  aw\  —  22.  ourrj^  pro  airov^,  —  24,  eirtXdffo- 
fjuu  pro  hriXd0mfiat,  —  25.  eTTiXiy^^c/ij  pro  iwiXffa-0p,  —  26.  e-y- 
KaT4Xv7T€V  pro  eyjicaT^XciTrec.  o  ^  oni,  —  28-  eva^irXayx^i^&n  P^O 
icrrXayx^^^V'  —  29,  i'fKaraX€XtfAfi€Pri  pro  iy/caraXeXetfifAemi, 
—  30,  l770i/a  pro  $yy eta,  —  31,  elwep  pro  thre*  —  32,  flireF 
pro  €l7r€,     i/c€T€V7)  pro  /iccTcvce.     ^a/SewaiJ  pro  iXd^oaap.  — 

83,  Sti^ayop  pro  8t7J7a^.  IttXijctc  pro  i7rXri&-€P.  — 34.  eafioae 
pro  c5/ioo-ef .  —  35.  Ka$f}p40f}<;  pro  xaBppSr},  ottcaBofiT}0t]<rfi 
pro  QlfCQiofi'r}0ri<iet. — 36.  ivhwrj  pro  ^F^wfrci-  ireptBrjfT'q  pro 
irtpi0Ti<T€i,  €i7r€P  pro  cIttc,  —  37,  e^oi  om,  —  39.  trrepox^pio-m 
pro  o-Tci^o;^(a/>i7cr€£.  —  [FOL,  109,  recto,]  40,  mara^aluovT^s  pro 
jcaTaTTtVoi'Tev,     ot  add.  ante  f  ^of. 
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P.  9-5,  1.  elweu  pro  cIttc.  i^troi/  pro  i^a-ov^.  —  2.  irmtrtip^v 
pro  trvaai^fjtrov.  dpov<n  pro  apovcip^  —  3*  H:al  dpj^ov^rai  rpo<f>oi 
(Tov  add.  post  a-QV.  vIqI  aov  add.  post  troL — 4.  ^imari  pro 
7Wutrei,  —  6,  cto-^i^  pro  el?  ijy  cum  V>  — ^  11>  dircHrrijo-a  pro  aire- 
a-TTja-a,  wapeSajKCP  pro  wapaS<Mra^.  ')(€tpm  pro  x^lpa.  tr^pvt^ 
X^ph^  pro  o-ci^vaj^api*',  Pa^opSa  pro  apaxopSd  [FoL.  109, 
verso.]  ^acrtX^e^  pro  ffamXea. — 14,  StafMipTvpop,aL  pro  Bta- 
p^apTvpovpLuL  fAov  add*  poet  a^owij?.  —  19.  to  pro  rov^. — 
!21.  ^imtrrj  pro  7t;wcr€i.  — 24.  Xt5[^2?  -  *  *^*  &6,  8,  a;/a7]Y€iXo'v 
amisdis  in  lacuna  cum  fol.  1  (foL  109,  verso,  expL  i^  \v\ 
fol.  110,  recto,  inc.  ^€lK6v  ftot). 

P.  96,  11<  [Fol.  110,  recto.]  xar^pTtu-p^^uov  pro  Karrfpn- 
tTp.€Pr}p,  fiiqTije  pro  pk'^TOiy€~ — 12.  oroiiyo-e  pro  eVo/i^crei'.  t&p 
om.  &^f€t5  pro  Bei^T^, — 13.  larm  pro  iarat*  rov^  om. — 
15.  elirev  pro  el-jre.  —  16-  €vpfititXoyia<s  pro  €vp€(T tXoyia^.  — 
17  i  oyBoTitcoa-T^  6y&6^  pro  Wrj,  —  23.  wXrjpmtTtu  pro  irXijpoi^rci. 
—  24.  i^op^oXoyiia-optai  pro  ef  o/jw>Xo7tJcroi^ai.  —  25,  efiwe^r*  pro 
l$P€mv.  —  26.  ip  add*  ante  ri.  —  29,  wpotrerdyei  pro  irpQo-e-* 
wdygt. — 31.  €BmK€  pro  ISoj/cei/.  to  pro  t^.  ^ — 32.  eSouice  pro 
eSmicev.  xal  add<  ante  ef^TiJo-a/ici'.  u/ioo-e  pro  &fWfr€U.  — 
33.  edyKe  pro  e07^tc€P  *.  -^34,  ^tM-tXfWi  pro  ^a^riXcOo'ti/.  *— 
36.  itcdXea-c  pro  €/caXe<rei'.  toi)  *  om,  —  37.  8u  itai  add.  ant© 
l&ait£€P,  eBmKe  pro  eSfijica'*  pa^mpaiop  pro  i^j^apoiOF,  ecrr* 
pro  itrrtp. — 39»  cIttcf  pro  el^re.  ^40,  wp^p  ^iira^p  pro 
wpo^l'irap.&f^      fiapTVprjaTj  pro  fiapTvpi^aei.  —  42.    i^€up€P  pro 

P.  97,  2.  T^  om.  —  4.  ifAwopeiat  pro  efi'Troplai.  —  5.  ffafitjp 
pro  travail'.  —  6.  Trpoa-xvpTfo-oua-i  pro  Tr^oo-icui'jjo-ouo'ti'.  cor* 
add.  ante  ^.  — 7.  cIttci^  pro  cIttc.  — 8.  etTrcp  pro  filire.  aurtj 
om.  aicoXof^fio-ai  pro  a#caXov5jJ<rat.  airri)  pro  a^i'.  — 
10.  pofioi^i  pro  pop.(fioifi,  —  11,  €lw€P  pro  elTre,  pop^oi^  pro 
Fo/Ai/it?*^'  — 12.  /Awvcrew  pro  ^cwren*?.  — 13,  irapdBtaiet  pro  ttci- 
p€Bmx€P.  pMafi^iTUiP  pro  pLt^a^trmp.  — 15.  aStJco?  pro  aSr^rai?, 
on  add.  ante  Tai)Ta.  — 19.  o  xpi^naPih  om.  —  21.  tr.  Sov- 
Xei^<roi/cr£t/  auTci.  —  22.  TrapatTaX^vcrerai  pro  TrapeXcvo-era*.  — 
[Fol.  112,  reeto.]  24.  ^|ouo-t  pro  tj^qwtip,  xvpiov  pro  «i. 
Sof a<r*»fffi  pro  Bo^cUrovaiP.  —  25.  Bavfideru^  pro  Bavp^atrrd. 
o  om. — 26,    iJfovertF  pro  ^f au^rt.  ^  32.    i«/  om.  —  33.   iroii}? 
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pro  wattle,  ^v  pro  ^J?-  iico&^^tyo-f  pio  ^wJoSo/i^o-ri^,  —  &5*  to 
pro  TO,  —  37,  €^€7r6pif€va-£v  pro  iK'7r€7rdpp€Vit€if*  —  [FoL.  112, 
verso-3  ^8.  ifkol  pro  e^oi),  ^lircp  pro  fwre.  — 39*  to*'  pro  tJ. 
ica^ij^ij  pro  xad^Ket,  — 41,  ava^pdtra^  pro  ai^a^pdrrto, 

P*   98,  1*    o-^iXo^tj'  pro  nKoX^y^iv.  -^A.    iv  Bi  pro  ifioh 

—  5*  teal  add*  aate  roif^  —  6*  /i4i'tb-«ow  pro  fi7}pia-K0v^*  — 
7-    y^4XXia  pro  ^f/'^Xm, — 8,   iwiffXTfra  pro  i7rt^7J{pLaTa)  ri, 

—  [FoL.  113,  recto.]  9*  XaKovucA  pro  XaKmvitcd.  ra  add, 
ante  tcdx/civa.  — ^10,  ffvcrixm  pro  ^vo-u-qp*  Bepta-ra  pro  Oepiarpa. 
xXird  pro  xXTfTa.  €B<i3i€€  pro  Sow,  — 11.  ^Bem  pro  ^Sfta-f.  — 
12,  ^Trep  pro  cZ^c.  — 13.  Kara\i<(>6^pm  pro  KaTa\€t<f>0ripai. 
dw^v  pro  €?7r€.  eYAfaraXi^^^TJcrerai  pro  e7^oToXei<^5^o-€Tat.  — 
14.  a-vxTfpdrm  pro  tri/cmipdrtp,  — 15.  ehrep  pro  ciTre*  ajp^trrt^ 
pro  a7pir  ns^-  — 16,  X^ct  pro  el'n-e.  — 18.  ^^ippfi^k  pro  yA/e- 
0^/9,     ryrrrato?  pro  ^rrraio?.  —  19.   opBd^i^^ap  pro  titpffwdfio-av* 

—  21.  airo  pro  cttL  —  [FoIj.  113,  verso.]  BiijXdti>Q-aP  pro 
S^iJXdocrav^  difri^a/j^X^ctfo-di'  pro  airnTraprfXBoirdv.  —  23.  tr* 
<r€  iirL  7JX€t^ffd  pro  ^Xt-^a,  —  25,  ac-fci}aTpop  pro  djfettrrpGp, 
tk  Tov^  p^VKTripm  pro  et'  rovi  pxitcrripiji.  —  26.  ff€/*'?jSaXif  pro 
irtp^lBaXiP^  €^^<apiTJird  pro  i^di^fxiird.  —  27.  yev^tTT}  pro  7€i^<T£t< 
ryjicoTeXtTra?  pro  iyAJareXetTra?,  — 28,  iw^Xdffov  pro  cViXa^oM. 

—  32,  foircttra?  pro  eTrto-a?,  —  [FoL-  114,  recto.]  34,  tr.  ^upto? 
a&^oPaL  —  86.  elTrev  pro  elire.  —  37.  rctDra  pro  tA,  0  /^atrtXcii? 
pro  i^iur{\€vc-€v.  —  38.  ipjifiofi^injv  pro  ipTjfMop,mn}P.  /rare- 
trrpefipi^ePTjv  pro  KaT€tTTpap>fi^pr}p.  —  39*    p^a-^^aipa  pro  fia'^aipTj. 

—  41*  cV  pro  etV.  A:ai  reXeov  pro  «?  rtM  r^Xetoi/*  teal.  uPa- 
r^<r<Tapt^  pro  ai'A  Tecrtrapc*?. 

P.  99,  1,  clircj'  pro  cIttc.  ^ — 2*  elTrei/  pro  elire.  wavra  pro 
7ravT€9.  —  8,  irepl  om*  elTrci' pro  elwe  bis  [FoL.  114,  verso,] 
W€pl  TavT7i<^  pro  TavTTjv, — 11.  <rov  pro  roO,  ij^a^rt  pro  ^ica- 
fftp.  — 12,  ixari^aTj  pro  €/eo-Tt}ff€t.  k^  om,  —  13.  ^foi/tr/ pro 
ij^ovaip.  fjtaStap.  pro  fiaBiav,  va^rn^O  pro  pa^atd>6,  —  14,  jcai 
add.  ante  irdpT€^,  ai^;^^iJ<reTai  pro  atmf€')(0i^aer£u, —  15.  &€xrit 
pro  Be  ra,  — 16.  lev  om,  man,  prim,,  suppl,  corr,  —  [FoL.  115, 
recto*]  19,  0a<nX€txi^  pro  ^atrtX^v. — 20,  airm  pro  airr^^p, 
T^  otn,  ^ — 22,    fi'^Tpap  pro  piirpav.  —  24,   i^eXGot  pro  i^^XSrj, 

—  26,  KaX^tTT}  pro  maX4<r€t.  —  28.  irepl  add,  ante  tou,  furo- 
pQfidaQj}  pro  p.€r^pofidtT0'rf.  — -  [FoL.  115,  verso,]    31.  yap  pro 
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St,  €yKaTaX€\t7rdvres  pro  eyfearaXeXotvore^,  €7rtXa0dpb€tfoi 
pro  iwtXaifBam^vot, — 32.  /eiputDvres  pro  x€f>mwr€^.  i^^OC^ 
pro  rvxV*  —  ^^*  i^^X^^P^  P^^  pt^axaipa^,  fisroja  pro  ^Aer* 
oXija*     SouXeiWai^ev  pro  Say\€tJovTar.  —  34,    ir€iifd4T€^0€  corr. 

—  36.  x€Kpd^€ir&€  pro  Ktfcpd^turB^^  /caraXiifrar^  pro  ^raxaXe/- 
-^arc,  —  38 »  ei)Xo7»Jffoi;£rt  pro  evXo^tJo-oucrcj^,  —  40.  €yyova  pro 
ex'YQva  cum  V,  — 41,  tS  add,  ante  cf-^^  [FoL,  116,  recto,] 
42.   hrixapfm  pro  iwiX^pM^v. 

P^  100,  3.  eViouTor  pro  cVi^iLTo?.  —  4.  St^ovrai  pro  tcoy^ovrai, 

—  7.  tSov  yap  ^X4irm^v  irdvra  yeyevri^eva  add-  post  Koxd  fere 
cum  V  mg,  - — ^8*   ^hrev  pro  cIttc.     oPofAdaStf  pro  i)vofida0rj,  — 

9.  f Ittcv  pro  €lw€.  6pQfjt.da-07}  pro  mvo^dc-fft}^  — 10,  wpd^€<fi  pro 
•n'pd^&TiP,  — 11.  [roi^]  om .  — 12.  omi^ac^ep  pro  mvdfAair€P,  — 
[FOL.  116,  verso*]  14.  elirep  pro  clirt.  ^Setaav  pro  et&jo-ai',  — 
15*  TrdpTW*;  pro  irdtna.  —  17.  «al  iidd.ante  Bavdr^.  —  18-  eVpo- 
^^refcrci'  pro  eirpo<^J7Tevo-a9*  avriiikv  pro  avrov.  —  22.  iira)(yp0j) 
pro  hraxpm0'^,  —  23,  avr&fv  add.  post  <wo-li/*  — 25.  t^  oiik  — 
[FoL,  117,  recto,]  26.  tcai^  om.  — 27.  f}iB6fcr}o-€  pro  f}vUxi}' 
irfv.  —  30,  X€/>1  add.  ante  tg^p*  —  82.  thrtP  pro  ehre.  —  33.  ttc- 
wo0ovTa  pro  nejrop$6ra.  'rrpti^lPG^ic^  pro  wpO€jivtoa-K€P.  — 
35,  cIttcf  pro  e*7re.  —  36,  /rp/^a  pro  Kpt^ip.  —  39,  iv  add*  ante 
futrrffiffput,  —  40,   itrrrepm  pro  eaTrepa. 

P,  101,  2.  [FOL.  117,  verso,]  p^pji^ara  pro  ^yij^cta-  ai^- 
mx&n<Tav  pro  ^u€^07firav*  €lariX0QP  pro  ewr^X^au*  — 3*  ^pft>- 
Toirir  pro  ipd)Tmp. — 4*  oy#c  et  pro  owoi^,  iptjaip^  oin-  — 
5,  cXf^oi/  pro  IXryef*  —  8.  cavroi^  pro  ojjtoi'^,  /col  add.  ante 
W.  — '9,   €l7rov  pro  elwap*     Seoq  pro  «?.     icai  add,  ante  w. — 

10,  tr,  t6t€  Srt  rSpT^tctP*  ■ —  11.  iavrm  pro  aiVrf ,  — 12,  ^hr^p 
pro  €lir€.  hiSw^  pro  S/Sou,  —  [FoL-  118,  recto,]  14.  ci  pro 
(eO«  —  15*  cIttcv  pro  cIttc,  ^cax^JX^ci^  pro  /car€X0d>p^  — 16.  cttoA 
ri<r€  pro  iwoiTjaev.  —  17*  iWcrreiXe  pro  aWcrrciXci''.  —  18.  Si- 
a^doptav  pro  Sta^{8)op^u.  trvv€Tptyfr€  pro  en/i/er^e-^ei^,  — 
19.  7rp^07}^  pro  irpetr^v^. — 20,  o  add-  ante  avrw. — 
23.  tr.  *cal  Kvp(09.  ^mrdxTu  pro  fiorwu. — ^24,  wpo^thmy 
pro  ^^tSiji^*  ^ — 26.  €l'jr€P  pro  ciTTf.  —  27,  cIttc*'  pro  cI-Tre. 
[FOL.  118,  verso-]  rak  pro  ra?.  —  28*  ttJ  pro  17.  yap 
add*  post  axQvaavT^^,  —  85,  i'Soi'  pro  Ihap.  ytpofia^a  pro 
yipd^pa*  —  36.    awh  TCi>p  pro   tV.      rfi  toxovtw  pro   tovtoi?* 

—  37*  0/  add.  ante  ^uXaf ai^ev. 
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P,  102,  1.  ii^iBTftreP  pro  mmiSfiaev.  —  2*  o  om.  [FOL* 
119,  recto,]  ayia^  om.  —  4,  ifc^i  oin. — ^6.  IXeov  pro  ?\6qv. 
iytcariXiTTov  pro  iyfcar4\€t7rov,  —  9.  tcal^  om.  ^ — 10,  pa>^t^o^ 
pro  p>(ii/o?,  w<^^  om-  xowrofieva^if  pro  iKKQirro^ivtp.  • — 
11..  hhv  pro  SdS,  trvfi^mp  pro  vdOav^  — 13.  ^uX?^  .  ,  *  mtnd^ 
QUI* — ^15.  tr.  /A^  yivQiTo  ^hra  rL  —  [FoL.  119,  verso*]  — 
16*  Tov  om<  — 17,  el'Trev  pro  elwe,  Sei^ti^  pro  Sci'fit?*  — 
22.  €tw€V  pro  ttwe,  —  26*  ^potfifja-art  pro  (f>povi^<j-€T€.  —  27.  oij(l 
add*  ante  KarapQcl.     ikey^et  pro  eXeyf et?.  —  28.   twrt  pro  eiVii^* 

—  31.  o^  pro  ou.  Itjcovv  pro  icP.  —  32,  elwey  pro  et?re*  — 
[FoL.  120,  recto*]  —  33.  ^Iwev  pro  dire*    ct/^eoXov  pro  €Vi€Qwov, 

—  35,  €l7r€v  pro  cfre.  wavra  (Jtii.  ^ar^  aXfJ^ciai'  pro  /ear  aXij- 
0€iap.  —  3(5.  0  add.  ante  i^iwrafoj^i.  oySe»^  rit/uatv  ^  rotf  aepa 
Xoyoifv  €7rXr}pQ>^r€v  add.  post  St7iyovfi.€PO^ .  S  xal  17^*?  wewap- 
0afA€P  pro  iir  eV^aVan'  fitcovaafitP  ro  rt  ia-riv,  —  37.  a XX*  add. 
ante  o/i<*^*  7^p  t)"i*  «>  'i^l^^-  ^^^te  ^.  to  om. — 88.  eUo- 
arm  wpm-a^  pro  lea*  —  39.  xaX^  om. — 40.  ffk^Q>fi€P  pro 
0\€7rofi^p*     €it>7}Bop  pro  ^tf^tSap. 

P*  103,  1*  &€Me/J^o-an-o  pro  Sufiepiirapra.  airov  pro  ^oy. 
0*  trrpari MTat  ^aXXoi^c?  KXrjpov  pro  eaurot^  .  .  .  ^XiJpoiN.  — 
[FoL.  120,  verso,]  —  3.  ffKmmpu^P  pro  ffken'Q^A€P^  wdtn-a  add* 
post  ayr^.  —  6*  eppeffi]  pro  ipp€0T}^  —  7*  c7«aT^Xt7ra?  pro  ^7*3- 
TeXeiTTci^r.  ^ot  ^Xot  pro  eXoet  eXoct*  — *  8*  XifAatra^ay^^Sapt  pro 
\€fi€tc-a0a](0apt*  ivarl  pro  €i?  ti^  ey^o-T^Xi^a?  pro  iytcard- 
XctTra?,  - —  9,  TrXijpmtf^opf^BevTa  pro  ir\^pm6ivra^  irdpra  add. 
post  raOra.  — 11.  emjyytiXtxi  pro  eiri777etXou*  —  13.  *oirioi/« 
/^a  pro  tco7nmfi€P*  — 15.  ipapiVfitop  pro  ipapidfAet  ^p.  ^ 
16.  a^o?  pro  avTot?.  ^  pro  el.  —  [FoL.  121,  recto*]  — 
19.  tr.  ipuna<i  pvp.  —  20,  €lh€P  pro  th€P.  —  2L  rmtrapi^  pro 
T€o-a-ap€^. — 23.    ix;  pro  owcl.  —  24.    i^erdXTia-aP  pro  cffTt'Xi;* 

—  26*  awTfJ?  add,  post  crTo/tarf.  —  30*  ia-0tQP  pro  i(T0imv.  — 
31.  ra  add.  ante  €fiwpoa-0€P.  — 32.  Bexa  pro  *.  — 33*  mipara 
pro  ^e/>a.  aurmp  pro  atrov.  —  36.  ^ptw^c  pro  wpontx^*  — 
41.    iK€lm  pro  eicetWv.  —  42.   <re^/xa   pro  <rr6p^.     i&ta0ij  pro 

P.  104»  1*  [tt}^  ...  29  U]p^v  /cal  Sm/iopmp  amhBiB  in  lacuna 
cum  fol*  1  (fol.  121,  verso,  expl.  iu  opdpum  \  fol.  122,  recto, 
inc.  pmp  xal  Siaxdpmu),  —  29.   [tejpojv  pro  itpimu,  —  30.  itn^tri' 
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The  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Gospel-making  Movement  of  the 
First  and  Second  Centuries^ 

CLYDE  W.    VOTAW 

THE  UN1VEB8ITY  OF  CHICAGO 

THROUGH  the  skilful  labors  of  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
excavators  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  we  have 
recently  come  into  possession  of  three  short  portions  of  extra- 
canonical  second-century  gospels.^  The  first  portion,  con- 
sisting of  eight  Sayings  of  Jesus,  was  found  in  1897 ;  the 
second  portion,  consisting  of  an  introduction  and  five  Say- 
ings of  Jesus,  was  found  in  1903 ;  and  the  third  portion, 
consisting  of  several  Sayings  on  different  bits  of  papyrus, 
was  also  found  in  1903.  We  may  designate  the  three  por- 
tions as  the  first,  second,  and  third  series,  respectively.^ 
All  three  portions  were  unearthed  at  Ox3'rhynchus,  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  early  Christianity  in  Egypt,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  south  of  Cairo.  The  fragments  of  papyrus 
upon  which  these  sayings  are  preserved  were  discovered  in 
conjunction  with  a  very  large  collection  of  (Ireek  papyri 
dating  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  first  series  of  Sayings  is  written  upon  a  leaf  of  a  papy- 
rus book.     The  verso  of  the  leaf  is  numbered  11,  showing 

1  Read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September,  1004. 

2  Reproduced  in  facsimile,  with  conjectural  restorations  and  discussion, 
in  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Parts  1  (18U7)  and  IV  (1903); 
also  in  a  popular  edition,  Nev)  Sayings  of  Jesus,  and  Fntfjment  of  a  Lost 
Gospel y  New  York,  1904. 

>  This  notation,  based  on  the  chronological  order  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Sayings,  is  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  the  editio 
princeps  of  the  Sayings  found  in  1903,  where  those  found  in  1897  are  called 
the  second  series. 
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that  the  Sayings  belonged  to  a  collection  from  which  this 
leaf  has  become  separated.  The  leaf  is  written  on  both  sides, 
three  Sayings  on  the  verso,  one  Saying  divided  betweeo  the 
two  sides,*  and  four  on  the  recto.  The  text  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  so  that  little  conjecture  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  Saying, 
which  is  almost  entirely  illegible.  The  second  series  is  writ- 
ten upon  a  fragment  of  papyrus  which  has  been  severed  from 
some  portion  of  a  papyrus  rolU  The  writing  is  in  a  single 
column  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  the  face  of  the  paper  con- 
taining a  portion  of  a  surveyor's  record.  The  fragment 
containing  these  Sayings  is  torn  or  broken  along  the  middle 
of  the  text-column,  so  that  the  right*hand  half  of  the  lines  is 
entirely  gone.  The  text  of  the  left  half  of  the  column  is  in 
good  preservation  except  at  the  bottom,  where  much  of  the 
fifth  Saying  is  destroyed  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  the  lines.  The  third  series  is  contained  in  eight  frag- 
ments of  a  papyrus  roll ;  only  three  of  the  fragments  contain 
enough  text  to  make  restoration  possible. 

The  palaeographical  data  of  these  manuscript  fragments 
show  that  they  were  written  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  a.d.  The  letters  are  of  the  good,  medium-sized 
uncial  form  belonging  to  the  third  century ;  the  character  of 
the  writing  shows  that  the  manuscripts  were  carefully  and 
expensively  prepared  for  general  use. 

The  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  are  in  part  parallel  to  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  preserved  in  the  canonical  gospels,  somewhat 
more  than  one-half  of  the  new  material  duplicating  what  is 
contained  there,  but  in  forta  these  passages  exhibit  consider- 
able differences  from  the  canonical  accounts  and  not  a  small 
degree  of  independence.  The  parallels  cover  sayings  in  all 
four  of  the  canonical  gospels,  indicating  that  such  material 
as  the  latter  contain  was  in  general  circulation  at  the  time 
the  Oxyrhynchus  documents  arose,  but  also  that  there  was 
no  fixed  and  exclusive  form  of  these  memorabilia  of  Jesus. 

*  If  Grenfell  and  Hunt's  dlrislon  of  the  veraea  Ib  correct.  This,  however, 
is  very  uncertaio  ;  many  scholajv  prefer  lo  treat  their  **  fourth  "  Saying  aa  a 
portion  of  the  thirds  tnaking  but  seven  Sayings  in  the  first  &eriea. 
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There  are  also  in  the  three  series  some  very  important  Say- 
ings which  the  canonical  gospels  do  not  contain.  Several  of 
these  have  parallels  in  extra-canonical  gospel  sayings  quoted 
by  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  a 
few  have  no  parallels  in  any  Christian  literature.  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  rarer  Sayings  is  perplexing.  A  thorough 
discussion  by  many  scholars  has  already  been  given  to  the 
Sayings  of  the  first  series,  which  have  been  under  considera- 
tion for  seven  years.^  Those  of  the  second  and  third  series 
have  only  recently  been  made  public,*  and  have  still  to  re- 
ceive thorough  discussion. 7  The  chief  problems  of  their  in- 
terpretation, however,  have  been  studied  in  connection  with 
the  first  series.  A  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  reached 
that  the  Sayings  of  1897  do  not  show  any  doctrinal  bias  in 
the  interest  of  or  in  opposition  to  any  of  the  great  contro- 
versies of  the  second  and  third  Christian  centuries.  This 
means  that  they  were  traditional  rather  than  manufactured 
for  particular  purposes.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
denying  them  a  first-century  origin.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Sayings  of  1903. 

*  See  especially  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  Part  I,  and 
AOriA  IH20T :  Sayings  of  our  Lord,  London,  1897  ;  Lock  and  Sanday,  Two 
Lectures  on  the  **  Sayings  of  Jesus,^'  Oxford,  1897;  Swete,  **The  Oxyrhyn- 
chus Fragment,"  m  Expository  Times,  September,  1897;  Harnack,  Ueberdie 
jiingst  entdeckten  Spriiche  Jesu,  translated  in  Expositor,  November  and 
December,  1897;  Zahn,  **  Die  jiingst  gefundenen  AussprUche  Jesu,''  in  Theol. 
Literaturblatt,  September  3  and  10,  1897  ;  M.  R.  James,  "The  New  Sayings 
of  Christ,"  and  J.  Rendel  Harris,  "The  Logia  and  the  Gospels,"  in  Contem- 
porary Heview,  August,  September,  1897  ;  Batiffol,  **  Les  Logia  du  Papyrus 
de  Behnesa,"  in  Hevue  Biblique,  October,  1897;  E.  A.  Abbott,  "The  Logi* 
of  Behnesa,"  in  American  Journal  of  Theology,  January,  1898. 

0  The  first  publication  of  the  Sayings  discovered  in  1903  was  delayed  until 
June,  1904. 

^  See  the  two  editions  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (titles  in  footnote^  above); 
article,  "New  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  in  Church  Quarterly  Seview,  July,  1904; 
Swete,  "The  New  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings,"  in  Expository  Times,  August, 
1904;  Batiffol,  "Nouveaux  fragments  ^vang^liques  de  Behnesa,"  in  Bevue 
Biblique,  1904 ;  Hilgenfeld,  ««Neue  Logia  Jesu,"  in  ZeitschHft  f,  wiss,  Theo- 
logie,  1904 ;  V.  Bartlet,  "  The  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  in  Contem- 
porary Bevievo,  January,  1905 ;  Heinrici,  "  Die  neuen  HerrensprUche,"  in 
Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  January,  1905;  Lake,  "The  New  Saymgs  of 
Jesus  and  the  Synoptic  Problem,"  in  Hibbert  Journal,  January,  1905. 
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But  are  they  to  be  attributed  to  Jesus  himself?  With 
regard  to  the  major  portion  of  the  Sayings  in  the  three  series 
there  13  certainly  no  reason  for  questioning  their  substantial 
authenticity,  since  they  are  also  found  in  the  canonical  gos- 
pels and  in  both  places  bear  the  marks  of  genuineness-  It  is 
only  with  regard  to  the  minor  portion  of  the  Sayings,  those 
which  have  no  canonical  parallels,  that  the  question  is  prob- 
lematic, and  these  must  be  considered  individually,  each  upon 
its  own  merits,^  Some  have  support  in  the  extra-canonical 
Christian  literature,  others  do  not  Some  have  more  evident 
marks  of  authenticity  than  others. 

The  external  evidence  for  these  Sayings,  which  cannot  alone 
establish  their  authenticity,  is  rather  favorable  than  adverse ; 
hut  the  final  decision  rests  with  their  intrinsic  probabUity* 
Here  different  interpreters  have  taken  and  will  take  different 
views.  A  Saying  which  seems  to  one  interpreter  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  point  of  view,  the  spirit,  the  teaching, 
and  the  manner  of  Jesus,  may  seem  to  another  interpreter 
out  of  character,  so  diverse  are  the  present  conceptions  of 
Jesus,  Further,  the  meaning  of  the  Sayings  is  not  in  all 
cases  certain ;  some  understand  them  in  a  sense  germane  to 
Jesus,  others  in  a  sense  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  attrib- 


■  The  Raying  which  haa  been  moat  variously  interpreted  is  that  in  I.  5, 
'*Jesas  saith,  Wherever  there  are  (two),  they  are  not  witboat  God,  and 
wherever  there  m  one  alone  1  I  Bay,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone  and 
there  thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I'*  (reatoraUon 
and  translation  of  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt).  The  first  portion  of  the  Saying 
haa  a  general  parallel  In  Matt.  18^,  and  should  furnish  the  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  second  portion.  The  thought  then  will  be  of  the  constant 
presence  of  Christ  everywhere  with  bis  disciples,  even  in  their  daily  toil  (so 
Harnack,  Lock^  and  Sanday)^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  understood  aa  an  antici^ 
pation  of  the  theory  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  nature,  or  as  an  evidence 
of  animistic  conceptions^  Swete  tak^  the  language  allegorlcally,  *•  Christ  Is 
with  the  disciple  who  is  a  builder  of  Christianity.^*  Barnes  also  interprets 
allegprically,  making  the  *^ stone"  refer  to  tbe  sepulchre,  and  the  **  wood" 
10  the  cross,  of  Jesus*  James  interprets,  '*  You  must  make  an  effort  if  you 
wish  to  find  me/'  E.  A.  Abbott  and  Bchmiedel  make  the  **  raising  of 
stones  "  refer  to  children  of  Abraham,  and  '*  cleaving  the  wood  "  to  catting 
down  the  barren  tree  of  Pharisaic  conventional  law  (cl  Matt,  8*^  Jer*  1»-^), 
Bacon  thinks  of  the  ritual  of  BacHdce^  ^*  Prepare  an  altar,  pile  up  the  atone, 
cleave  the  wood  for  fire,  and  I  shall  be  there  in  your  worship/' 
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ute  to  him.  Wliile^  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  a  complete 
agreement  of  scholars,  there  is  good  reason  to  predicate  sub- 
gtantial  authenticity  of  all  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings. 

Of  course  we  find  here,  a^  we  find  abundantly  in  the  canon- 
ical gospels,  that  the  primary  int-erest  of  the  first-century 
Christians  was  not  to  preserve  the  exact  form  of  Jesus' 
utterances  —  they  were  primftrily  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing his  ideas,  his  teachings.  They  felt  themselves  free  to 
translate  his  Aramaic  utterances  into  Greek,  and  to  make 
such  modifications  of  form  and  adaptations  of  meaning  as 
seemed  to  them  most  helpful  in  their  practical  work.  The 
canonical  gospels,  in  their  parallel  accounts  of  Jesus*  Say- 
ings, exhibit  variations  of  form  which  the  tradition  assumed. 
We  are  therefore  prepared  to  find  that  still  other  forms  of 
similar  utterances  appear  in  these  recently  discovered  Say- 
ings.® But  that  does  not  militate  against  their  substantial 
authenticity.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings  for  which  there  are  no  parallels  have  likewise 
departed,  little  or  much,  from  the  exact  form  which  Jesus 
gave  them  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  exact  turn  of  thought  or 
shade  of  meaning  which  belonged  to  the  original  utteranccB 
has  not  always  been  perfectly  preserved.  Still,  such  depar- 
ture is  not  to  be  alleged  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  harmonize 
these  newly  found  teachings  with  the  Jesus  whom  we  know. 

The  conclusion  from  these  considerations  is  that  we  have 
in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  portions  of  one,  two,  or  three 
second-century  gospels.  The  Sayings  obviously  belonged  to 
collections^'*  of  gospel  material  of  considerable  extent.  The 
first  series  occupied  leaf  11  of  a  book ;  the  second  series  was 

•Compare,  for  example.  Malt.  13^',   &  &i  ^Itjo-oCt  tlirtv  adroit*    o6k  Iittiit 

nqI  iv  Toh  avjyei^tuffiv  avrod  Kal  iv  t%  oIkI^  o^ouj   Lk*  4^*,  tlrfv  B4  *  A.^iir  X4y4a 

#fpair<l«s  th  Toilr  7iKi(ritoirTas  ^^tir.  Similarly,  Matt*  10^  =  Mk.  ^  =  1^  8*'' 
12^  -  Oxyr.  Sayings,  IL  4. 

i**  The  term  will  be  used  m  the  plural  for  conTenience,  wjthoat  eipfeaaing 
%  i^ed  judgmei^t  as  to  wb ether  our  three  aerieH  indicate  otiCf  twa,  or  tbree 
collectiona. 
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upon  a  fragment  of  a  papyrus  roll  which  had  been  previously 
used  to  contain  the  records  of  an  official  land-survey  list^  and 
such  lists  (according  to  Drs,  Greufell  and  Hunt)  "  tend  to 
be  of  very  great  length,"  The  nature  of  the  Sayings  shows 
that  these  particular  collections  were  made  early  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  they  were  in  existence  as  early  as  140  a.d.,  and  they 
may  have  been  composed  as  early  as  100  a.d.  It  is  very 
likely  that  they  were  made  in  Egypt  by  some  of  the  Chris- 
tiana there,  very  probably  by  Jewish  Christians,  for  it  was  a 
Jewish  idea  and  custom  to  construct  florilegia  of  great  teach- 
ers. The  Pirqe  Aboth,  or  **  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers," 
is  the  classical  example,  containing  series  of  choice  sayings 
of  the  great  rabbis,  each  saying  or  group  of  sayings  preceded 
by  the  name  of  its  author  —  "  Hillel  said,"  **  Shammai  said/' 
etc-  The  collections  were  really  gospels ;  not  mere  extracts 
made  for  private  use,  but  a  body  of  material  used  for  the 
same  general  purpose  as  the  canonical  gospels.  In  extent 
and  literary  characteristics,  however,  they  may  have  differed 
considerably  from  the  latter. 

These  '  gospels,'  the  existence  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Sayings,  seem  to  have  arisen  without  direct 
relation  to  the  canonical  gospels.  The  form  and  content  of 
the  Sayings  show  their  independence.  The  authors  of  these 
collections  probably  knew  of  the  canonical  gospels,  perhaps 
used  them  and  valued  them  highly;  but  they  did  not  feel 
excluded  from  gospel-making  on  their  own  part,  nor  did  they 
feel  bound,  in  producing  gospels  of  their  own  composition,  to 
copy  or  imitate  closely  the  existing  works.  These  collec- 
tions, therefore,  do  not  bear  testimony  to  the  individual 
canonical  gospels,  but  merely  prove  the  existence  of  other 
gospel  material  such  as  these  books  contain. 

Nor  do  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  directly  from  extra-canonical  second-century  gospels 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  Harnack's  elaborate 
arguments  to  prove  that  some  of  the  Sayings  in  the  first 
series  were  taken  directly  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  arguments  of  others  in  behalf  of  the 
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Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  source,  have  failed  to 
carry  general  conviction.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  Sayings  are  independent  of  all  other  known  gospels^  eveo 
where  parallelisnis  exi^t.  Similarly,  those  Sayings  which 
have  parallels  iu  the  patristic  literature  give  evidence  of 
being  from  independent  tradition,  and  nearer  to  the  original 
form.  In  other  words,  the  gospels  to  which  these  Oxy- 
rhyochus  Sayings  belonged  were  collections  of  the  memora- 
bilia of  Jesus,  which  arose  out  of  the  gospel-making  movement 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  were  parallel  with  its 
other  products.  They  gathered  up  material  from  the  great 
stream  of  transraission  of  the  gospel-story  which  flowed 
through  the  first  century  and  into  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century. 

Whether  all  three  series  of  the  Sayings  belonged  to  differ- 
ent portions  of  a  single  collection,  so  that  they  represent  but 
one  gospel,  or  whether  each  series  belonged  to  a  distinct 
gospel,  cannot  be  decided*  Acting  upon  the  principle  that 
the  hypothesis  should  not  exceed  the  requirement  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  might  be  held  that  all  three  series  come  from  a 
single  collection.  But  the  handwriting  of  the  papyrus-frag- 
ments which  contain  the  three  series  shows  that  they  be- 
longed to  three  diflferent  manuscripts,  and  the  third  series  is 
not  homogeneous  in  character  with  the  other  two.  The  first 
two  series  could  easily  have  belonged  to  the  same  collection, 
and  that  they  did  so  belong  is  the  general  opinion  thus  far. 
The  third  series,  however,  seems  to  indicate  a  collection  more 
in  the  style  of  the  canonical  gospels,  without  the  constant 
presence  of  the  formula,  "Jesus  says,"  and  with  more  of  the 
discourse  method  of  arranging  the  teachings. 

The  evidence  is  entirely  against  the  crude  view  (some- 
times held)  that  when  the  second  century  opened  the  four 
canonical  gospels  held  the  field  exclusively,  as  though  the 
gospel-making  movement  of  the  first  century  stopped  ab- 
ruptly  at  100  a.d.  This  was  certainly  not  the  case.  The 
canonical  gospels,  at  least  the  first  three,  entered  the  second 
century  with  great  prominence  and  prestige  ;  they  were  the 
finest  and  most  used  products  of  the  gospel-making  process 
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in  the  first  century.  But  there  was  still  to  be  a  long  period 
through  which  many  other  gospels  were  to  compete  with 
them  for  popular  favor*  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  arose 
not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  were 
keen  rivals  of  the  canonical  gospels  during  the  second  and 
third  centurieSp  Late  in  the  second  century,  some  fifty 
years  after  the  rise  of  the  two  ea:tra-canomcal  gospels  just 
named,  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  came  into  wide  use  and 
high  esteem*  The  caoomcal  gospels,  to  be  sure,  in  time 
established  themselves  as  the  all-sufficient  records  of  ChrisL 
But  the  extinction  of  other  gospels  was  not  accomplished  for 
centuries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  when  those  gm- 
pels  arose  to  which  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  belong,  the 
gospel -making  movement  was  still  going  on.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  century  had  created  four  preeminent 
gospels,  certain  Christians  stUl  undertook  to  make  other 
compilations  of  the  memorabilia  of  Jesus  — not  a  strange 
occurrence,  for  there  are  always  those  who  prefer  to  make 
their  own  books  rather  than  use  the  books  of  others,  even 
though  their  own  are  inferior.  Besides,  these  new  collec* 
tions  were  of  a  different  character  from  the  canonical  gos- 
pels. Instead  of  weaving  together  the  sayings  and  the  deeds 
of  Jesus,  as  had  been  done  in  the  four  New  Testament 
hooka,  the  gospels  indicated  by  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings 
were  collections  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus  almost  exclusively- 
Also,  in  the  gospel  or  gospels  of  which  the  first  and  second 
series  were  a  part,  Jesus'  utterances  were  grouped  together 
apparently  without  much  relation  to  one  another,  and  each 
was  introduced  by  the  formula^  "Jesus  says."  The  intro- 
ductory verse  of  the  second  series  of  Sayings  indicates  that 
the  collection  was  in  a  literary  way  connected  with  the  name 
of  Thomas  and  possibly  of  other  apostles;  or  perhaps,  as 
Professor  Swete  thinks,^  different  divisions  of  the  same 
book  were  headed  by  the  names  of  different  apostles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  collection  of  the  Sayings 
^  Sea  hlfi  article  In  the  Eixpmitory  Times,  Augim,  IWL 
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of  Jesus  apart  from  the  events  of  his  life  was  thus  again 
thought  desirable  early  in  the  second  century.  For  it  was 
just  this  kind  of  a  collection  of  gospel  memorabilia  which 
Papias,  soon  after  100  a.d.,  reports  the  apostle  Matthew  to 
have  made  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  The  Logia  of 
which  he  speaks  were  in  all  probability  a  coUeotion  of  the 
Sayings  of  Jesus;  there  may  have  been  acme  narrative 
material  connected  with  them,  but  in  subordinate  relation. 
The  evidence  of  the  synoptic  gospels  does  not  permit  us  to 
think  that  these  Logia  of  Matthew  were  introduced  each  by 
the  formula  "  Jesus  saya  " ;  probably  Jesus'  utterances  were 
arranged  more  in  the  form  of  discourses,  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  What  we  note  is,  that 
the  first  known  attempt  to  make  a  considerable  collection  of 
the  gospel  memorabilia  was  to  set  forth  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 
We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  the  undertaking 
repeated  early  in  the  second  century,  after  the  Matthsean 
Logia  had  been  superseded  by  the  completer  kind  of  gospel. 

It  is  possible  that  the  collections  of  Jesus'  Sayings  indi- 
cated by  the  Oxyrhynehus  fragments  were  actually  composed 
in  the  first  century,  and  indeed  before  the  canonical  gospels 
were  made.  It  is  possible  that  they  belonged  to  that  large 
group  of  proto-gospels  which  Luke  mentions  (Lk,  1^),  and 
tbat  they  continued  to  exist  from  the  decade  50-60  a,d. 
down  through  the  subsequent  years  of  the  century  when  the 
canonical  gospels  arose.  They  would  then  have  striven 
through  a  long  period  for  general  recognition  and  use,  but 
would  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  patronage  of  only  a 
comparatively  small  branch  of  the  Christian  world, 

A  more  likely  hypothesis,  however,  is  that  these  collec- 
tions were  made  in  the  early  second  century.  They  may 
have  taken  up  some  nuclei  of  proto-gospels  or  groups  of  say- 
ings already  collected,  as  was  done  by  the  authors  of  the 
canonical  gospels.  But  they  gathered  up  their  material,  not 
primarily  or  directly  from  the  canonical  gospels,  but  from  the 
living  tradition,  oral  and  written,  which  was  still  abundant, 
as  Papias  testifies.  This  tradition  was  directly  descended 
from  the  gospel  story  which  the  apostles  and  the  first  gen- 
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eration  of  Christians  had  put  into  circulation.  Of  courBe, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  years,  it  had  undergone  well- 
known  variations  of  arrangement^  content.,  and  form,  so  that^ 
speaking  generally,  the  gospel  tradition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  because  of  the  lapse  of  time,  followed  the 
original  utterances  of  Jesus  less  closely  than  that  which  had 
been  taken  up  at  an  earlier  stage  into  the  synoptic  gospels. 
But  the  characteristics  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  are  such 
as  to  indicate  their  direct  line  of  connection  with  the  authen- 
tic sayings  of  Jesus.  ^ 

The  gospel-making  movement  in  the  first  Christian  centu- 
ries was  more  extensive  and  more  complex  than  is  commonly 
thought.  The  disciples  —  even  during  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  much  more  after  that  ministry  had  closed  — 
remembered,  repeated,  taught^  and  circulated  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  and  the  events  of  his  life.  During  the  twenty  years 
after  tlie  public  ministry,  the  first  Christians  everywhere 
used  the  memorabilia  of  Jesus  as  the  source  of  their  Chris* 
tian  faith  and  practice,  as  the  staple  element  of  their  instruc- 
tion, and  as  the  charter  of  their  movement.  It  resulted  that 
in  all  the  churches  the  gospel  memorabilia  were  known, 
valued,  and  used,  and  that  in  the  larger,  central  churches  of 
the  first  century  they  were  gathered  up  into  considerable 
collections. 

Also,  when  the  gospel  was  carried  out  into  the  gentile  world 

12  The  view  expressed  in  this  paragraph,  written  in  September,  1904,  has 
received  independent  support  in  the  article  by  Professor  Lake  (Ilibhert  Jour- 
nal, January,  1905),  who  says:  '*  A  collection  of  sayings  similar  to  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus  papyri  was  in  existence  earlier  than  our  First  and  Third  Gospels, 
and  probably  contemporaneously  with  the  Second.  ...  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  earliest  generation  of  Christians  were  more  anxious  *  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (Acts  20^)  than  to  picture  his  doings  among  the 
Jews  and  the  facts  of  his  ministry.  So  far  as  Jewish  circles  were  concerned, 
this  seems  to  me  almost  to  be  proved  by  the  analoiry  of  the  Pir(}0  'Abh6th.  .  .  . 
There  we  have  direct  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Fathers,  but  scarcely  cared  at  all  for  the  details  of  their  lives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  new  Sayings  afford  considerable  indirect  support  to  the 
view  that  behind  our  Gospels  lie  two  kinds  of  record,  one  based  on  the  Jewish 
plan,  which  gave  Sayings  without  a  complete  historical  framework,  and  the 
other  probably  due  to  the  desire  for  more  historical  information,  which  cer- 
tainly must  have  arisen  very  soon  esj>ecially  in  gentile  circles''  (pp.  340 f.). 
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(40-60  A,D»)  and  came  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Aramaic  language,  the  gospel  story  was  translated  into 
Greek  piece  by  piece,  here  and  there^  by  various  individuals. 
And  the  exclusive  oral  tradition  which  had  preserved  the 
memorabilia  of  Jesua  during  the  firBt  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
was  supplemented  (not  superseded)  by  written  transmission, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  gentile  world.  With  this 
translation  into  Greek  and  the  writing  down  of  the  gospel 
memorabilia  for  wide  circulation  and  use  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  came  the  more  advanced  stages  of  gospel-making- 
The  Logia  of  Matt  he  w»  about  50  A-D-t  was  the  first  formal 
product  of  which  we  have  record.  It  was  followed  within 
fifteen  years  by  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  that  within  another 
fifteen  years  by  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of 
Luke-  The  Gospel  of  John  arose  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  or  early  in  the  second  century. 

The  gospel-making  process  was  a  movement,  not  the  exclu- 
sive endeavor  of  a  few  individuals.  To  this  fact  Luke  bears 
conclusive  testimony  (Lk.  1^),  Many  proto-gospels  were 
produced  in  this  active  period  of  gospel-making,  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  in  which  Luke  knew 
and  spoke  of  them.  The  Logia  of  Matthew  was  largely 
taken  up  into  the  first  and  third  canonical  gospels,  and  dis- 
appeared  entirely  in  its  Aramaic,  or  even  in  its  individual 
Greek  form.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  other  proto-gospels. 
They  were  either  absorbed  into  the  canonical  gospels,  or 
failed  to  perpetuate  themselves  because  of  their  evident  infe- 
riority in  arrangement,  content,  or  form  to  the  gospels  of 
Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke, 

But  these  proto-gospels,  inferior  as  they  were,  were  not  at 
once  abandoned.  They  continued  m  vogue  in  certain  places 
and  among  certain  Christians  who  had  compiled  them  or 
appreciated  them*  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  some  of 
them  were  in  circulation  even  in  the  second  century*  In 
addition,  the  gospel-making  process  continued  even  after  the 
canonical  gospels  had  come  into  existence,  for  other  Chris* 
tians  were  still  ready  to  try  their  hands  at  the  collection  of 
the  memorabilia  of   Jesus,  especially  where  this  collection 
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could  be  made  upon  certain  liues  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  canonical  gospels. 

We  recur,  therefore,  to  the  view  that  it  was  in  the  early 
second  century  that  the  gospels  arose  of  which  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus  Sayings  formed  a  part*  These  collections  were  in 
one  sense  an  aftermath ;  but  the  authors  took  up  in  variant 
form  from  the  living  tradition  many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
which  had  been  gathered  into  the  already  existing  gospels, 
so  that  the  Sayings  which  have  no  parallels  in  the  canoni- 
cal gospels  formed  the  smaller  portion  of  these  collections. 
Because  these  rare  Sayings,  which  failed  of  preservation  in 
the  canonical  gospels,  are  to  us  of  greater  interest  than  those 
which  have  canonical  parallels,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
were  of  greater  interest  than  the  others  to  the  authors  of  the 
original  works.  The  authors  and  the  earliest  readers  prob- 
ably counted  of  greatest  value  the  Sayings  for  which  the 
canonical  gospels  have  parallels.  It  may  well  have  been 
these,  rather  than  the  peculiar  ones,  which  most  gave  the 
Oxyrhynchus  collections  vitality  and  circulation. 

The  question  whether  Jegus  eould  have  said  this  or  that 
thing  attributed  to  him  in  these  fragments  is  one  which 
second-century  Christians  would  scarcely  have  raised,  and 
could  not  well  have  answered.  They  understood  fairly  well, 
and  profoundly  reverenced,  Jesus  and  his  teaching.  He  was 
to  them  of  supreme  interest  and  importance*  But  they  did 
not  apply  a  rigid  method  of  historical  investigation  to  the 
oral  and  written  tradition  of  his  life. 

The  canonical  gospels  increasingly  manifested  their  supe- 
riority over  all  other  gospels,  from  the  time  of  their  compo- 
sition until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  they 
became  the  only  fully  recognized  evangelic  narratives.  They 
early  snrpassed  in  favor  and  use  such  collections  as  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings  represent,  for  in  the  main  they  were  nearer 
in  form  to  the  original  utterances  of  Jesus,  better  in  arrange- 
ment, and  more  complete  in  their  contents.  It  was  right 
that  they  should  increase  in  favor  and  use,  and  that  these 
other  competing  gospels  should  decrease. 
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Part  II 


1906 


The  Triumph  of  Tahwism 


CE  AW  FORD   H.   TOT 

THE  religiouB  situation  in  Judab  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  kingdom  is  portrayed  in  the  books 
of  Jeramiah  and  EzekieL  Jeremiah,  after  a  sweeping  in* 
dictment  of  the  past,  likens  the  nation  of  his  time  to  a  wild 
ass  given  over  to  the  indulgence  of  desire,  and  adds  that 
ktngs^  priests,  and  prophets  take  stocks  and  stones  for  their 
gods^  and  that  the  gods  in  Judab  are  as  numerous  as  the 
cities  (2®^) ;  like  a  wife,  be  says,  who  is  unfaithful  to  ber 
husband,  the  House  of  Israel  is  unfaithful  to  Yah  web  (3^). 
These  passages  appear  to  have  been  written  before  the  year 
604,  lu  a  later  passage  (T^^^^^)  be  describes  what  was  done 
in  the  cities  of  Judab  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  s  "  the 
children  gather  wood  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire  and  the 
women  knead  the  dough  to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of 
heaven  and  to  pour  libations  to  other  gods."  It  appears, 
also,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  in  44*^'^,  that  the  cult  of 
the  queen  of  heaven  was  no  mere  passing  fit  of  devotion — ^it 
bad  become  almost  the  reigning  cult:  when,  after  the  fall 
of  the  city,  some  of  the  people  had  gone  down  to  Egypt,  the 
women,  backed  by  their  husbands,  stood  up  stoutly  for 
their  goddess  against  the  prophet,  and  made  an  argument 
(exactly  parallel  to  bis  argument  for  Yahweb)  that  doubt- 
less seemed  to  them  decisive :  when,  said  they,  we  worshiped 
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the  qneen  of  heaven,  as  we  and  our  fatherB,  our  kingfs  and 
our  princes,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  we  had  plenty  to 
cat  and  were  in  all  respects  well  off,  but  since  we  have  ceased 
to  worship  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things  and  have  been 
consumed  by  eword  and  famine.  In  19^*^  human  sacrificCf 
offered  to  Haal,  is  me ot toned  as  an  existing  custom.  EzekieFs 
picture  of  the  time  agrees  with  that  of  Jeremiah.  In  chs.  6^ 
Sy  14, 16,  23,  he  chargea  the  whole  nation  with  defection  from 
Yahweh :  the  mountains  of  Israel  are  seats  of  sun- worship 
and  other  idolatrous  cults  (6)  ;  Jerusalem  has  adopted  the 
religioua  rites  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea  (16,  23) ;  in  the 
temple  itself  the  elders  of  Israel  worship  the  sun  and  all 
manner  of  idols,  and  the  women  practice  the  cult  of  Tam- 
mut  (8) ;  in  the  Babylonian  colony,  also,  the  elders  and 
others  are  idol-worshipers  (14^"*).  The  religious  guides  of 
the  people,  the  priests  and  the  prophets^  are  included  in  this 
oondemnattou  (so  also  Jer.  8*"®}. 

There  is  no  good  reaaon  for  doubting  the  substantial  ac- 
curacy of  these  descriptions.  The  passages  cited  above,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Jer.  44^^**,  are  generally  held  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  two  prophets,  and  this  latter  pas- 
sage may  be  omitted  without  seriously  affecting  the  picture. 
If  the  picture  be  a  faithful  one,  it  follows  that  Yahwism 
was  not  the  predominant  cult  of  the  people  at  that  time.  It 
was  in  a  sort  acknowledged  as  the  official  national  cult. 
But  the  people,  while  they  frequented  the  temple  of  Yahweh 
to  procure  his  favor,  yet  thought  it  no  wrong  to  worship 
other  gods  (Jer.  7*'^^)  ;  the  prophet's  declaration  that  they 
were  unfaithful  to  Yahweh,  and  that  this  temple  might  perish 
like  the  shrine  of  Shiloh,  was  violently  resented,  and  the 
mob,  including  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  seized  him  with 
the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death  (26®*®).^  There  was, 
doubtless,  a  strong  Yahweh  party;  but  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  Jerusalem  priests  and  the  better  sort  of  prophets, 
elders,  and  princes  (26^^^)  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
more  attracted  by  Canaanite,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  cults, 
which  offered  a  rich  and  visible  form  foreign  to  the  severe 
*  Probably  the  affair  at  Anathoth  (Jer.  ll^i)  was  similar  to  this. 
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meagerness  of  the  traditional  nomadic  waratip  of  Yahwah. 
The  queen  of  heaven  and  the  mourning  for  Tammuz  appealed 
to  the  womeiit  and  the  images,  the  visible  embodiments  of 
tihe  deity,  to  all  the  people. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  thmga  during  the  reigns  of 
Josiah  and  Manaaa^h  we  have  material  in  Zephaniah,  Kings, 
and  Deuteronomy.  AU  these  bear  witness  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  worship  of  foreign  deities*  Zephaniah  (whose  first 
chapter  belongs  somewhere  in  Josiab's  reign)  speaks  of 
astralf  Baal,  and  Melek  cults  as  then  practiced,  and  de* 
Bounces  priests  of  Yahweh,  priesta  {kemarim)  of  other  gods, 
princes,  and  members  of  the  royal  house  (1*'^).  Thid  agrees 
in  general  with  the  description  given  in  2  K.  23,  according 
to  which  in  the  year  622  idolatrous  shrines  had  been  estab- 
lished by  royal  authority  in  the  cities  of  Jndah,  incense  was 
burned  to  Baal  and  to  heavenly  bodies,  in  the  temple-area 
were  horses  and  chariots  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  near 
Jerusalem  the  highplaces  built  by  Solomon  for  the  worship 
of  various  foreign  deities  still  stood.  The  defection  here 
attributed  mainly  to  the  kings  is  aflBrmed  in  22^*'  *^  of  the 
nation.  This  relates  to  the  time  of  Manasseh,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  record  (2  K,  21,  of.  Jer,  15*),  adopted  and  intro- 
duced the  Assyrian  worship  almost  bodily.  This  procedure, 
in  view  of  the  military  prestige  and  cultic  splendor  of 
Assyria,  was  perfectly  natural,  and  involved  no  abandon- 
ment of  Yahweh.  It  was  not  a  change  of  gods,  but  an 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  worship,  a  naive  sjmcretiam 
(not  uncommon  in  religions  not  highly  organized)  that 
doubtless  made  the  people  more  rather  than  less  religious. 
There  is  no  report  of  any  protest  against  the  king's  action 
by  priests  and  prophets  of  the  time,'  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  he  ceased  to  worship  Yahweh.  His  object  in 
placing  images  and  symbols  of  Assyrian  deities  in  the  temple 
was  neither  to  disown  the  national  god  (which  is  inconceiv- 
able for  that  time)  nor  to  assert  his  preeminence  over  the 
others  (of  which  there  is  no  hint)»  but  to  do  honor  to  the 
brilliant  strangers  and  secure  their  protection,  and  perhaps 

■  If  Mio.  e  belong  here,  its  sfleDce  TOspectlng  AssjtUh  culii  la  noieworthj. 
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to  gain  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  suzerain,  the  king  of  Assyria* 
Obviously  he  had  not  grasped  or  did  not  accept  the  idea 
that  only  one  god  should  be  worshiped ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  people^  who  seem  to  have  adopted  his  large  schemd 
generally,  held  any  other  theory  respecting  monolatry,®  The 
foreign  cult,  according  to  the  accounts,  held  sway  over  all 
the  land,  and  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  though  it  did  not 
cease,  occupied  a  subordinate  position.  It  was,  however, 
stoutly  maintained  by  a  section  of  priests  and  prophets  and 
their  adherents  among  the  people.*  The  protests  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  against  polytlieiam  (Z2^^^^  13»  18^*  5'^^  7*-^ 
27^^)  bear  witness  to  its  prevalence,  but  also  to  the  steady 
opposition  made  to  it  by  a  vigorous  circle.  Josiah  is  said 
to  have  undone  the  work  of  Manasseh.  But  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  description,  in  2  K.  23,  of  his 
drastic  proceedings  is  correct^  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
had  any  permanent  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  people  at 
large.  Of  the  religious  condition  in  Judah  between  the 
date  of  the  reformation  (622)  and  the  death  of  Josiah 
(609-8)  we  have  no  immediate  information.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  foreign  worship  was  crushed  for  a  time  —  th© 
women  in  Jer.  44^  speak  of  having  ceased  to  burn  incense 
to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  in  2  Chr,  35^  Jeremiah  is  said 
to  have  composed  an  elegy  on  the  king.  But  in  any  case 
the  effect  of  JosiaVs  movement  was  brief  and  superficial ;  in 
the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  situation  was  as  bad  aa 
could  be.  The  reformation  was  suggested  and  carried  on 
by  a  small  Yahweh  party,  and  doubtless  sustained  by  the 
king  as  long  as  he  lived;  but  on  his  death  the  great  body 
of  the  people  fell  back  by  natural  inertia  into  their  accus- 
tomed way,  which  was  polytheistic.  During  the  last  century 
of  the  kingdom  (686-586)  Yahwism,  far  from  being  dominant 
among  the  people,  was  struggling  to  maintain  itself  against 
formidable  rivals. 


» It  was  held,  even  by  advanced  thinkers,  that  the  various  goda  had  been 
assigned  hy  Yahweh  to  the  difterent  nation*  (Dt.4i>-  **  32*-*,  revised  text). 

*  It  may  perbapa  be  inferred  frptn  Jer.  %^*  that  the  Recbabites  were 
atanch  supporters  of  Yabwism  at  tbia  time* 
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Hezekiah  is  credited  (2  K.  18*)  with  a  movement  of  re- 
form similar  to  that  of  Josiah,  only  of  smaller  proportions. 
ABsjrian  religious  influence  had  not  yet  made  itself  felt  — 
the  cultic  abuse  that  he  opposed  was  the  worship  at  the 
various  shrines,  with  their  sacred  pillars  and  posts,  and  the 
worship  of  the  bronze  serpent.  This  serpent  figure,  the  editor 
of  Kings  remarks,  was  made  by  Moses  —  an  indication  that 
the  cult  reached  far  back,  though  nothing  is  said  of  it  else- 
where ;  what  its  relation  to  Yahweh  was  is  uncertain.  Here 
again  there  is  no  ground  to  doubt  that  Hezekiah's  reforma- 
tion was  real  as  far  as  it  went  (cf,  2  K.  1^).  That  its 
results  did  not  last  long  (except  in  the  case  of  the  bronze 
serpent,  which  he  destroyed)  we  know  from  the  succeeding 
history.  The  only  available  testimony  is  that  of  contem- 
porary prophets,  and,  if  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  year  715,*  the  only  contemporary  prophetic  utterances 
are  those  contained  in  certain  chapters  of  Isaiah  (1,  10*^ 
14»t4ia  18^  20,  22,  28^-is,  291"  SOii^  31)  in  none  of  which  is 
there  a  word  concerning  the  w  orship  of  other  gods  than  Yah- 
weh, except,  perhaps,  in  3F  and  in  a  reference  (10**)  to  the 
idols  of  Jerusalem  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  verse  is  doubtf uL  The 
silence  of  these  chapters  on  this  point  may  mean  that  foreign 
cults  were  suppressed,  He^ekiaK  it  seems,  had  broken  up  the 
rural  shrines,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  control  the  worship  in 
Jerusalem,  In  this  movement,  doubtless,  we  must  recognize 
the  hand  of  the  Yahwist  party  —  Isaiah  seems  to  have  in* 
terested  himself  in  affairs  of  state  and  to  have  had  great 
influence  with  the  king.  The  history  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah 
shows  what  results  might  follow  when  the  Yahwist  leaders 
were  able  to  get  control  of  the  government :  there  would  be 
a  momentary  predominance  of  the  Yahweh  cult,  succeeded 
by  a  return  of  the  popular  mind  to  its  natural  attitude  of 
indifference  or  unreflecting  eclecticism.  The  reverses  of  the 
nation,  attributed  by  the  prophets  to  Yahweh's  displeasure, 
were  supposed  by  the  people  to  show  the  power  of  foreign 

^  So  2  K.  18^,  and  this  date  stilts  the  eondltionfl  better  than  the  date  726, 
derived  Irora  %  K.  16** 
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deities.    Men,  aa  a  mle,  worship  the  god  that  seems  most 
able  to  help  them. 

Whatever  be  Hexekiah'a  date,  we  have  testimony  in  Isaiah 
(2^  7i(Ma)^  2  Kings  (le^-*),  and  perhaps  Micah  (l^)  as  to 
the  religious  condition  in  Judah  between  the  jrears  735  and 
721.  Under  Ahaz  the  highplaces  were  kept  up  and  sacrifice 
of  children  was  practiced ;  both  these  cults  probably  involved 
the  worship  of  foreign  deities.  Sacrifice  of  firstborn  children 
may  have  been  an  old  Ismeltte  custom ;  hut  the  old  custom 
seems  to  have  passed  away  (Ex,  13^*^)  and  the  new  cult 
was  of  Canaanite  origin.  The  details  of  the  worship  at  the 
local  shrines  (highplaces)  are  not  given  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
menti  but  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  devoted  both  to 
Yahweh  (2  K,  18^)  and  to  other  deities  (Ezek,  6,  Hos,  2) ; 
probably  the  people  did  not  distingtaish  sharply  between 
gods.  The  idols,  also,  mentioned  in  Isa.  2^,  may  have  in- 
cluded images  of  Yahweh  as  well  as  of  other  deities;  the 
emphatic  and  repeated  prohibitions  of  the  making  of  Yah- 
weh images  (in  the  decalogue^  interpreted  by  Dt.  4^)  indicate 
that  the  practice  existed  in  the  eighth  century,  Yahweh- 
worship  was,  of  course,  general  —  the  proper  names  of  the 
time  bear  witness  to  that  —  hut  it  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  popular  cults.  Philistine  influence  appears  at  this  time 
(Is.  2^),  It  is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  magic,  but  this  involved  the  worship  of  certain 
gods.  In  general  the  feeling  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Micah  is  that  the  nation  has  forsaken  Yahweh ;  the  indict^ 
meat  relates  largely  to  moral  conduct^  but^  from  Is.  2'*", 
must  also  include  eultic  defection,  as  they  regarded  it ;  more 
properly  stated  it  was  childlike  devotion  to  all  the  gods  that 
they  were  intimately  acquainted  with. 

Religious  affairs  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  from  Jero- 
boam I  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  are  described  in  Amos,  Hosea, 
Micah,  aod  Kings.  Amos  denounces  the  shrines  of  Bethel, 
Dan,  and  Gilgal,  but  gives  no  details  of  the  worship  there. 
The  book  of  Hosea  is  more  explicit ;  ch,  2  declares  that  the 
worship  of  the  local  Canaanite  deities  was  universal  —  this, 
in  the  writer's  mind,  means  an  abandonment  of  Yahweh, 
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yet  clearly  Yahweh  was  ooe  of  the  deities  worshiped,  a 
baal  (vs,^),  though  others,  it  seems,  were  more  resorted  to; 
the  Banie  thing  is  said  stibstautiallj  in  ch.  3;  in  the  second 
part  of  the  book  the  shrines  of  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Samaria 
are  denounced,  and  apparently  those  of  Mizpah^  Tabor, 
Gilead,  and  Shechem  (5^  6^**),  and  there  is  a  definite  po- 
lemic against  the  buU-worship  (8*  10^),  to  which  also  there 
is  probably  a  reference  in  Ara,  S^*,  This  worship  seems  not 
to  have  been  regarded  as  anti-Yahwistic  before  the  time  of 
Amos,  for  Elijah  and  Jehu  are  not  said  to  have  opposed  it; 
the  increasing  ethical  clearness  and  opposition  to  images  on 
the  part  of  tlie  great  Yah  wist  leadei^  will  accouDt  naturally 
for  this  new  movement  in  the  eighth  century.  The  bull- 
worship  became  the  national  cult  ot  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
was  developed  by  Omri  and  Ahab  (1  K*  Iti^*  ^)  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  but  it  seems  not  to  signify  lack  of  devotion 
to  Yahweh.'  The  general  indictment  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom is  contained  in  a  late  section  in  the  book  of  Kings 
(2  K.  17^^^),  wherein  it  is  charged  with  both  baalism  and 
astrolism-  Whether  the  former  refers  to  baal-cults  in 
general  or  only  to  the  Tyrian  cult  of  Jezebel  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  J  neither  baal- worship  nor  star-worship  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  this  period,  except  that  it  is  said  that  Ahaziah 
sent  to  consult  the  Philistine  Baalzebub  (2  K*  1).  But  this 
latter  incident  makes  it  probable  that  local  gods  were  wor- 
flhiped,  though  the  interest  of  the  later  (Judsean)  editors 
was  almost  entirely  fixed  on  the  bnll-cult,  which  naturally 
appeared  to  them  a  more  formidable  attack  ou  Yahweh. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  contemporary  protests  by  Yah' 
wists  till  the  introduction  of  the  Tyrian  worship.  This  was 
80  flagrantly  anti-national  that  it  aroused  the  opposition  of 
the  national  party,  and  the  foreign  cnlt  was  crushed  by  Jehu. 

^  Probably  Jeroboam  tne&iit  bla  buUi  to  represeut  Yahweh.  True  the 
ftatbeDticlty  of  the  «ecoiid  half  of  1  K,  12^  In  doubtful  —  tUe  traditioD  of 
the  exodaa  fs  not  meDlloned  elae where  before  ihe  time  of  Amos,  aod  we  do 
not  know  when  it  took  shape.  Bat  there  f4  no  hint  in  the  Old  Tettanrent 
that  the  bulla  represented  a  foreign  god,  and  we  know  of  no  Uraelite  god  but 
Yahweh.  The  Dan  shrine^  adopted  by  Jeroboam,  seems  to  ba^e  been  Yah- 
wiat  from  an  G&iif  linie  (Judg.  18)* 
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It  lasted  only  about  a  generation^  but  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  people  (1  K,  19^). 

In  the  Southern  Kingdom,  from  Solomon  to  He^Gk3ilh,  the 
record  is  one  of  practically  continuous  non-Yahwistic  cults; 
and  the  reform  of  Hezekiah*  extending  over  less  than  agener* 
ation,  had  hardly  any  observable  pennanent  effect.  Foreign 
worships  are  noted  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  K,  ll*^)*  Re- 
hoboam  (14^^),  Asa  (l^ia-^*),  Jehosliaphat  (22^),  Jehoram 
(2  K.  8i»),  Aliaziah  (S^?),  Jehoash  (lE^),  Amaziah  (14*), 
Azariah  (15*),  Jotham  (15»^),  Ahaz  (IS^-*),  Many  of  the 
notices  refer  to  highplaces;  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
shrines  involved  worship  of  local  baals  along  with  that  of 
Yahweh.  It  is  not  said  that  Ahaz's  new  altar,  fashioned 
after  that  of  Damascus  (2  K.  16),  brought  in  any  element 
of  foreign  worship ;  but  the  fact  that  Isaiah's  friend  Urijah 
(Is,  8^)  was  charged  with  its  erection  shows  what  freedom 
the  king  allowed  himseli  in  the  arrangement  of  the  temple- 
cult.  Ahaz's  polite  indifference  to  I^aiah*s  proposed  sign 
from  Yahweh  (Is.  7^)  was  hardly  due  to  his  greater  inter- 
est in  other  deities.  But  in  any  ease  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  Yahwism  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  colts 
practiced  in  Judah  during  this  period-  No  protest  against 
this  mingling  of  cults  is  recorded-  It  is  mentioned  that  Asa 
Removed  the  kedeMm  and  tlie  idols  tlmt  his  fathers  had 
made,  and  destroyed  his  mother's  mtfleset ;  and  Jehoshaphat, 
it  is  said,  continued  his  father's  work  (IK,  22*^),  As  to 
the  history  of  sacred  prostitution  in  Israel  we  have  no  exact 
information;  from  Gen.  38»*»  1  K,  14»  Am,  2"(?)  Hos.  4^^ 
Dt*  23^^*  ^*  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  continued  to  exist 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  though  it  may  not  have 
come  into  prominence  until  the  time  of  Manasseh.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  mijlenet  is  unknown;  it  was  possibly 
connected  with  obscene  worship.  These  were  flagrant  viola* 
tions  of  custom,  and  their  removal  did  not  affect  the  general 
popular  worship  of  other  deities  than  Yahweh,  This  popular 
worship  appears  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  custom  (which 
was  the  determining  authority)  and  goes  back  as  far  as 
Solomon. 
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Whatever  the  nature  of  David  s  religious  movement 
(2  Sam,  6)i  it  is  evident  from  the  succeeding  history  that 
it  did  not  prevent  heterolatry*  Brought  up  in  a  pastoral 
community  of  Judah  he  would  of  course  inherit  the  Yah- 
wistic  traditions  and  customs  of  that  region.  But  he  re- 
garded the  cult  of  Yahweh  as  belonging  only  to  Yahweh'g 
land,  and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  thut  in  another  land 
he  would  worship  other  gods  (1  Sam.  2&^y,  It  was  not  he 
that  introduced  Yahwism  into  Northern  Israel;  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  shrines  of  Shiloh  and  Dan  (1  Sara.  1-6, 
Judg*  18)  is  too  strong  to  permit  such  a  supposition;  we 
must  suppose  that  some  knowledge  of  Yahweh  had  come 
to  the  Joseph  tribes  at  an  earlier  time*  But  Yahwism  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  stronghold  in  Judah,  and  David  was 
an  ardent  Yah  wist.  Doubtless  a  Yah  wist  party  existed  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  throne  —  a  party  that  held  to  the  old 
nomadic  tradition  and  was  unfriendly  to  Canaanite  customs. 
Thus  the  policy  of  Samuel  and  the  ** prophets**  and  other 
persons  connected  with  him  may  be  explained*  Saul,  whose 
military  renown  had  made  him  king  over  the  Joseph  tribes, 
was  doubtless  a  worshiper  of  Yahweh  (aa  is  indicated  by  the 
name  of  his  son  Jonathan),  but  not  devoted  enough  to  satisfy 
the  extreme  Yahwists,  and  Samuel  cast  his  eye  on  the  young 
Judoean  warrior  (1  Sam.  19^  whose  fidelity  was  unquestion- 
able. If  we  may  accept  the  account  of  Samuel's  anointing 
of  David  (1  Sam.  16)  as  a  good  tradition,  the  procedure  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  anointing  of  Jehu  — it  is  the  act  of 
leaders  who  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  vigorous  and 
thoroughgoing  Yah  wist  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Their  expectations  were  to  a  certain  extent  fulfilled.  The 
establishment  of  the  Jeinisalem  slirine,  together  with  the 
partial  unification  of  the  country,  tended  to  diffuse  and  fix 
the  conviction  that  Yahwism  was  the  official  national  cult. 
Neither  David's  tabernacle  nor  Solomon's  temple  had  any 
effect  in  restraining  the  worship  at  the  rural  shrines,  which 
was  not  always  worship  of  Yahweh;  but  they  doubtless  gave 
a  certain  eclat  to  the  latter  cult,  especially  in  the  South. 
Nor  did  the  unification  last  long  —  it  was  in  fact  only  skin* 
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deep,  and  the  Northern  Kingdom  set  up  its  own  official 
ritual,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  Yahwistic,  The 
attachment  to  Yahweh  was  probably  strong  in  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  owing  to  David's  inSueiice;  royal  names 
compounded  with  ^*  Yahweh "  are  more  numerous  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North. 

Back  of  David  and  Saul  lies  the  period  of  the  judges,  in 
which  the  history  of  Yahwism  is  obscure.  Its  close  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  rise  of  the  nationalist  Yahweh  party* 
whose  object  was  both  political  and  religious — ^two  sides 
that  characterized  it  throughout.  It  was  probably  in  silent 
process  of  formation  for  a  considerable  time^  perhaps  from 
the  moment  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Antagonism  would 
naturally  spring  up  between  the  rigid  adherents  of  Yahweh 
and  the  Canaanite  party — that  is^  the  Canaanites  and  those 
who  adopted  Canaanite  and  other  foreign  cults.  This  an-* 
tagonism  continued  in  spite  of  the  partial  amalgamation  of 
Yahweh  and  Baal;  the  Canaanite  communities  were  gradn- 
ally  absorbed  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  title  "Baal"  was 
given  in  the  early  times  to  Yahweh  (of.  the  name  of  David's 
son  Baalyada,  1  Chr.  14^,  and  so,  probably,  that  of  SauPs 
son  Ishbaal,  1  Chr.  8^);  but  the  two  cults  remained  side 
by  aide. 

Accord mg  to  the  prophetic  writings  the  popular  devotion 
to  non-Yahwistic  cults  seems  to  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  as  the  Israelites  advanced  in  civill^tion^  Yet 
the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  baalism  was  universal  in  the 
time  of  the  judges*  The  summary  of  the  religious  history 
in  Jndg.  2*^"^  represents  the  people  as  alternating  between 
Yahwism  and  baalism ;  but  obviously  the  real  situation  that 
comes  out  between  the  lines  is  continuous  addiction  to 
Canaanite  cults.  The  summary  is  late,  in  general  of  the 
Deuteronomic  period;  but  the  tradition  it  expresses  is  sup- 
ported by  other  statements  in  the  book.  Gideon's  ephod 
(8^)  set  up  in  all  innocence  and  widely  resorted  to  in  ttie 
central  part  of  the  North,  apparently  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  Yahweh;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Micah's  shrine 
was  devoted  to  Yahweh  before  the  Bethlehem  priest  came 
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to  him  (17^*).  The  judges,  as  they  are  here  depicted,  were 
not  men  in  whom  one  would  look  for  cultic  faBtidiousness. 
Beyond  doubt  Yahweh  worship  existed  ia  the  North;  but  it 
id  difficult  to  say  how  widely  extended  it  waa  and  how  much 
gtresa  was  laid  on  it.  For  example^  the  author  of  Deborah's 
Songf  a  resident  of  the  North  and  an  ardent  Yahwi^t,  mcas- 
ures  the  devotion  of  the  tribes  to  Yahweh  by  their  readiness 
to  fight  the  foreign  foe;  but  it  is  obviouu  that  participation 
in  a  battle  was  determined  by  local  oooaiderationst  and  is  no 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the  popular  worship  of  Yahweh. 
The  description  of  Yahweh's  coming  from  Edom  (vss.**  *),  if 
it  belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  poem,  shows  that  the 
writer  thought  it  well  to  insist  on  the  non-Canaan  ite  origin 
of  the  national  deity  —  it  suggests  that  the  consciousness 
that  he  abode  in  Edoin  drew  a  dividing  line  between  those 
who  held  to  him  and  those  who  worshiped  Canaanite  gods* 
But,  ax)art  from  the  passage  in  question,  the  fact  that  Yah- 
weh's proper  or  original  abode  waa  in  Edom  (or  Horeb)  was 
doubtless  widely  known. 

There  is  only  slight  mention  of  Jtidah  in  the  book  of 
Judges;  the  tribe  was  perhaps  isolated  from  the  others, 
and  this  book  consists  mainly  of  traditions  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  land.  The  conquest  of  the  South  is  curtly  da* 
scribed  in  the  first  chapter,  and  besides  this  there  is  only 
the  bare  mention  of  a  Levite  Cl"^*  18)  who  came  up  from 
Bethlehem  to  the  Ephraimite  highland  j  another  Levite 
(19),  who  dwelt  in  Ephraim  and  married  a  wife  in  Beth- 
lehem, may  also  have  come  from  the  latter  place.  As  to  the 
condition  of  religion  in  Judah  there  is  no  direct  statement 
in  Judges.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  included  in  the  indictments 
of  chs.  2  and  10,  but  this  is  not  certain.  However  this  may 
be,  all  the  hints  in  the  early  records  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  people  of  the  South  would  be  especially  devoted  to  the 
cult  of  Yahweh,  Here  dwelt  Kenites  (1^)  of  the  tribe 
into  which,  according  to  one  tradition,  Moses  married,  wbose 
god  seems  to  have  been  Yahweh  (Ex,  18^*  ")j  and  Moses' 
wife  was  of  a  priestly  family*  The  early  fortunes  of  Mosea' 
tribe  of  Levi  are  involved  in  obscurity;  after  some  unfor- 
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tunate  experience  (Gen.  34),  it  appears,  the  tribe  was  scat- 
tered  (Geu,  49^)  and  never  succeeded  in  gaining  territory. 
From  Judg,  17  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  some  Levites 
lived  in  the  district  of  Judah,  and  that  they  were  specially 
connected  with  the  cult  of  Yahweh<  As  Moses,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  closely  related  to  the  Kenites  by  marriage,  and 
from  them  adopted  the  cult  of  Yahweh  and  introduced  it 
into  Israel,  his  tribe  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  minia* 
tranta  of  this  cnltj  or  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  say  that 
Moses'  tribe,  affiliated  with  the  Kenites  in  their  home  at 
Horeb,  fell  in  with  their  worship.  However  this  may  be^ 
the  Levites  were  landless,  and  seem  to  hare  wandered  about 
seeking  dwelling-places-  Carrying  special  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  cult  of  Yahweh,  they  would  be  a  sort  of  Yah- 
weh missionaries,  and  would  form  a  nucleus  of  a  Yahweh 
party.  With  them  would  be  associated  all  those  persons 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  declined  to  adopt  the  worship  of 
the  Canaanite  baals.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  we  do 
not  know  precisely  how  or  when  the  Joseph  tribes  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Yahweh,  or  how  the  Yahweh  cult  spread 
through  the  land.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  these  early 
times  it  had  no  strong  hold  on  the  people,  and  was  kept 
alive  by  a  minority  (Gideon  is,  perhaps,  according  to  the 
tradition  in  Judg,  6,  a  strenuoua  Yah  wist,  yet,  according 
to  8*^,  free  in  eultic  details). 

This  rapid  review  of  the  history  indicates  that  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Yahwism  was  not  the 
prevailing  popular  worship  in  IsraeL  In  every  period  for 
which  there  are  records  the  testimony  of  prophets  and  his- 
torians is  to  the  effect  that  non-Yahwistic  cults  were  not 
only  practiced  by  the  masses  and  some  of  the  leaders  but 
were  preferably  followed.  For  the  succeeding  time  down 
to  the  coming  of  Nehemiah  there  is  little  historical  material. 
In  the  sixth  century  there  are  indistinct  signs  of  indifference 
to  Yahweh  (Is.  42^^^  45»-"»  55^  cf*  59)  and  later  (perhaps 
in  the  fifth  century)  definite  charges  of  addiction  to  foreign 
cults  (Is.  57»-i**  651-5  66*'*).  For  the  community  that  built 
the  second  temple  we  have  only  the  vague  hint  in  Zech.  5^^\ 
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in  which  ^*  wickedness "  (whether  ethical  or  cultio  ia  not 
eaid)  is  borne  off  from  Jerusalem  to  the  land  of  Shinar* 
From  such  statements  we  gather  little  or  nothing  concern* 
ing  popular  customs.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
under  Nehemiah  the  little  Judaean  community  Wiis  definitely 
Yahwist  ^  and  so  continued ;  and  the  Samaritans  and  prob- 
ably the  Babylonian  colony  were  in  accord  with  it*  The  cen- 
tury 550-450  thus  witnessed  a  noteworthy  cultic  evolution  or 
reorganization— the  final  triumph  of  Yahweh  in  IsraeL 

For  the  explanation  of  the  result  we  must  assume,  in  the 
first  place,  a  firm  tradition  of  Yahwism  as  the  national  cult 
brouglit  by  the  people  from  the  wilderness  into  Canaan. 
This  cult  was  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the  two  dominant 
Israelite  bodies^  the  Moses  group  (Levi  and  Judah)  and  the 
Joseph  group,^  but  doubtless  spread  over  the  whole  Israelite 
territory.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  seems  never  to  have  lost 
the  consciousness  of  its  national  character,  though  at  times 
this  consciousness  was  obscured  or  deadened.  Other  cults 
attracted  the  people^  but  none  of  them  had  the  stamp  of 
Israelite  nationality*  It  is  out  of  national  traditions  that 
national  life  is  developed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  recorda  bear  witness  to  a  constant 
struggle  between  this  native  cult  and  its  foreign  neighbors. 
The  antagonism  was  at  first  purely  social,  not  ethical,  and 
not  based  on  religious  convictions*  The  people  never  held 
that  Yahweh  was  the  only  god  in  existence,  or  that  he  was 
morally  or  physically  superior  to  other  gods.  They  shared 
the  opinion,  common  among  undeveloped  communities,  that 
a  god  was  to  be  valued  according  to  his  performance;^  in  this 

T  The  practices  mentioned  in  Zech,  10*  13*  do  not  dtuproTe  Uiis  general 
tt«,tement.  The  exUtenca  of  other  gods  oonUnued  to  be  recognized 
(Pi,  58.  g2), 

»  Gad,  Ash«T»  Reuben,  and  Simeon  may  be  left  out  of  the  account  aa  nn- 
iraportant  Dan  appears  to  bftve  recelve^l  Yah  wis  m  from  Levi.  Issachar, 
ZabuloHf  and  Naphlull  were  probably  attached  to  Ephralm  ;  they  have  little 
prominence.  The  Judah  irJbe  was  a  conglomeration,  in  which  Kenites, 
Keniziit^s,  and  related  clan*  are  found — all  orlginaJly  nomada  of  the  dia- 
trictH  south  of  Canaan, 

*  The  appeala  of  the  propheta  on  behalf  of  Yahweh  are  based  largely  on 
what  he  has  done  for  hli  people* 
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regard  there  ib  a  fine  eclecticism  among  half-civilized  tribes. 
The  loosely  held  traditional  reverence  for  the  national  deity 
was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  recurrence  to  other  deities, 
particularly  in  those  places  in  which  there  came  about  a 
fusion  of  Israelite  and  Canaanite  inhabitantsp     It  waa  only 
a  small  minority  that  waa  bo  strongly  attached  to  Yahweh 
as  to  he  proof  against  the  Beductions  of  outside  cults.   There 
are  indications  (in  Judgea,  as  is  pointed  out  above)  that  this 
Yahweh  party  waa  in  existence  at  a  very  early  time^  but  it 
took  shape  only  under  the  pressure  of  peculiarly  adverse  cir- 
eumstancea.     The  antagonism  of  cults  was  at  first  unformu- 
lated, hardly  conscious.     It  began  to  become  conscious  when 
the  national  spirit  was  aroused,  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  by  the  fear  of  permanent  foreign  domination  —  political 
nationalism  and  religious  nationalism  united,  as,  in  fact,  they 
were  at  bottom  one.     The  records  of  this  early  religious 
movement  are  brief  and  fragmentary,  but  there  are  indi- 
cations that  it  was  at  first  connected  with  the  old  nomadic 
tradition.     Samuel  is  said  to  have  been  a  Nasirite  (Samson 
is  too  vague  a  figure  to  be  cited),  David  was  of  the  Juda&an 
wilderness,  Elijah  was  of  the  eastern  steppe,  Amos  was  a 
herdsman.      Later  prophets  (Hos.   2,  Is.  7)  recur  to  tha 
wilderness  as  the  scene  of  the  nation's  purer  religious  life. 
It  was  the  recollection  of  Yahweh  as  a  wilderness  deity. 
The  Rechabites  also,  flitting  and  undefined  as  they  are,  be- 
long in  this  category.     This  memory  of  the  non-Canaanite 
origin  of  the  national  cult  waa  powerful  enough  to  band 
together  a  certain  number  of  persona,  and  it  was  their  zeal 
that  kept  Yahwism  alive  through  the  troubled  years  when 
the  whole  natioUi  kings,  princes,  elders,  people,  seemed  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  service  of  foreign  gods.    This  minority 
represented  the  genius  of  the  Israelite  people  —  the  instinct 
of  devotion  to  one  deity, '^    After  a  while  the  party  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  great  thinkers  who,  holding  fast  to 
the  claim  of  the  national  god  to  be  worshiped  alone,  looked 
away  from  nomadism,  and  created  an  ethical  type  of  religion. 

1^  Ben  an  ^»  ffttDOiu  chamcterleaiion  of  Uie  Semitic  tbelsttc  Instinct  would 
be  eabBtanttallj  trae  U  iasUuMl  of  <*iDonDtbeitm  '^  be  had  aaid  '>  monolatry.** 
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It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  true  spirit  of  a  people  haa 
been  embodied  in  a  mioority  which  baa  fought  ita  way  to 
recognition.  What  the  other  party  thought  and  did  we  can 
only  guess.  The  Old  Testaraent  was  written  by  devoted 
Yahwistfl  who  have  no  mercy  on  their  opponents  j  these 
latter  have  no  showing,  and  the  teal  history  of  Ahab,  Ahaz, 
Manasseh,  and  the  '^falae  prophets'*  might  put  things  in  a 
different  light.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  onr 
prophets  represent  the  true  Israel. 

But  the  prophets,  with  all  their  splendid  hopefulneea  and 
courage,  seemed  to  be  carrying  on  a  losing  fight  —  at  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  the  situation  was  not  encouraging.  It  is,  in 
factt  doubtful  what  the  issue  would  have  been  but  for  the 
political  conditions  that  put  the  control  of  the  Judoeau 
remnant  into  the  hands  of  Yahwista  and  perhaps  other 
nationalistsp  The  leaders  on  the  other  side  were  in  exile, 
the  old  seductive  neighlx>r  cults  were  crushed  by  the  Per- 
sians^ and  the  new  rulers  of  the  Jews  were  not  image- 
worshipers  and  were  almost  monotheistic.  Something,  no 
doubts  must  be  credited  to  the  general  advance  of  thought — 
the  Jews  began  to  feel  the  intellectual  influence  of  a  larger 
world.  All  these  conditions  combined  to  set  Yahwistic  mo- 
nolatry  on  a  firm  foundation,  from  which  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  moved. 

The  triumph  of  Yahweh  was  brought  about  by  the  vigor 
and  determination  of  a  minority  of  the  Jewish  people, 
seconded  at  the  last  by  fortunate  social  circumstances-  The 
ethical  power  of  the  Yahwist  cult  came  to  it  through  the 
ethical  clearsightedness  of  its  adherents.  The  moral  de- 
velopment was  an  affair  of  time :  in  the  beginning  the  morals 
of  the  cult  were  those  of  a  half-civilized  people  —  then  there 
was  an  advance  to  the  elementary  rules  of  the  decalogue, 
and  to  the  broader  morality  of  the  prophets,  and  finally  to 
the  greater  depth  and  refinement  of  later  law-books  (Deut., 
Lev-  19)  and  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and  certain  non* 
canonical  writings  (Ben-Sira,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Tobit)* 
No  cult,  simply  as  a  cult,  has  any  inherent  ethical  power — 
it  is  always  ethically  what  its  founders  and  adherents  make 
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it.  Nor  was  there  any  peculiar  moral  element  resident  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Israelite  tribes  adopted  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  If,  indeed,  it  eoald  be  suppoaed  that  their  adop- 
tion of  it  was  by  formal  national  free  choice,  this  fact  would 
probably  give  enthusiasm  and  persistence  to  their  devotion* 
But  such  a  method  of  adoption  would  be  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  early  tribes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  ta 
prove  it.  Ex,  18  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  reliable  in 
details  than  the  rest  of  the  exodus  story.  The  historical 
kernel  of  the  description  in  Ex,  IS  ia  some  connection  be- 
tween Israelite  Yahwism  and  the  tribe  of  Jethro?  but  ft 
formal  public  meeting  and  vote  for  Yahwism  seems  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable-**  It  is  by  social  intercourse 
that  a  cult  goes  from  one  early  community  to  another  (in 
this  way  the  Israelites  fell  into  baalism)  j  and  so,  probably, 
Yahwism  came  to  IsraeL  We  must*  no  doubt,  recognize  a 
peculiar  vigor  and  stanchness  in  the  original  adherents  of 
Yah  web  —  such  stanchness  is  a  characteristio  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  persistence  of  the 
national  worship.  The  later  ethical  character  of  the  cult 
may  be  regarded  as  contained  implicitly  in  the  earliest  form 
in  the  sense  in  which  every  result  is  implicit  in  its  beginning. 
The  maintenance  and  development  of  a  national  faith  by 
a  minority  is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  Israelite  history. 
The  Greek  national  religion  had  its  real  expression  in  the 
poets  and  philosophers  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  centu- 
ries BX. ;  but  the  circumstances  were  such  that  this  highest 
form  did  not  penetrate  the  masses,  China,  India,  and  Egypt 
went  through  similar  experiences.  Medieval  Christianity, 
which  was  the  old  Germanic  heathenism  with  a  veneer  of 
Christian  terms,  owed  its  purification  to  a  few  persons,  and 
the  European  masses  are  still  heathen.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Jewish  history  is  that  it  was  possible  to  isolate  and 
train  the  better  element  ol  the  people, 

u  Similarly  the  tradition  of  the  prowess  of  teyi  (Ex.  32,  Deut.  33*-*)  k 
not  hUtorical. 
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The  Divine  Name  in  Exodus  iii,  14 

WILLIAM   R.    ARNOLD 


THE  section  of  the  Book  of  Esodu«  in  which  this  verse 
occurs  13  a  familiar  one.  It  describes  Jahweh's  initial 
appearance  to  Moses  and  the  latter  s  conmiission  to  deliver 
the  Children  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  bondage.  The 
Jahwistic  and  Elohistic  sources  have  been  so  closely  inter- 
woven at  this  point  that  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  critics  as  to  the  attribution  of  the  niatenal. 
There  are  hardly  two  writers  who  do  not  disagree  at  some 
point  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  third  chapter,  while 
some  make  no  attempt  at  a  complete  analysis.  There  is, 
however,  universal  agreement  regarding  the  fact  that  the 
passage  which  has  to  do  with  Moses'  inquiry  after  the  proper 
name  of  the  god  of  Israel's  fathers  and  the  ensuing  reply,  is 
to  be  assigned  to  the  E  source.  Not  merely  has  it  the  ear- 
mark of  the  appellative  DM^M,  but  the  J  source  has  no  room 
or  occasion  for  such  an  episode,  whereas  the  E  document 
almost  requires  it.  Dillmann,  Wellhausen^  Kuenen,  Jiili- 
cher,  Kittel,  Driver,  Cornill,  Bacon,  Baentsch,  Holzinger, 
Moore,  Carpenter  and  Harford  — all  are  agreed  that  vss.^^^ 
contain  no  J  material,  though  a  number  of  them  maintain 
that  redactional  elements  are  not  lacking.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion assumed  in  this  paper. 

Nor,  for  the  purposes  of  our  discussion,  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  or  not  we  hold  with  Steuernagel  that  all 
the  subseq^uent  passages  in  the  E  document  in  which  the 
name  TIDTV  occurs,  together  with  vhs-^"^  of  this  chapter,  in 
which  the  name  is  formally  introduced,  are  additions  from 
the  hand  of  E^,  the  original  E  source  knowing  nothing  of 
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this  disclosure  of  the  name  and  continoitig  after  as  before 
to  employ  DMbn.*  Nothing  that  we  have  to  say  ia  in  any 
way  affected  by  shifting  the  entire  eeriea  of  TJHtV  passages 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  seyenth 
century  BX-  We  may  conaider  the  whole  of  E  a  document 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  from  an  earlier  written 
so\irce.  That  document  introduced  the  name  mTT  for  the 
first  time  in  the  call  of  Moses,  and  employed  the  name  from 
time  to  time  thereafter* 

In  any  case,  this  passage  gives  us  much  more  than  we  re- 
quire. It  is  not  content  with  Introducing  the  name  nVT  at 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  ;  it  goes  on 
to  obtrude  —  or  ratlier,  it  begins  by  obtruding,  two  occult 
expressions,  which  have  some  shadowy  connection  with  the 
name  to  lie  communicated.  Instead  of  the  expected  nVT, 
God  answers  Moses'  inquiry,  "  When  the  children  of  Israel 
ask  me  thy  name,  what  shall  I  say  unto  them?"  with  the 
enigmatic  ITnit  "1UK  mTK,  and  continues,  **Thu3  shalt  thou 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  rpHK  hath  sent  me  unto  you/* 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  what  we  want,  and  what  Moses  is 
represented  as  wanting,  is  a  name,  and  not  a  deBnition  of 
the  name,  or  a  characterization  of  the  person  bearing  it,  it  is 
assumed  (so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  scholars)  that  the  writer 
of  vs-^*  here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jahweh  at  once  a  defini- 
tion of  his  name  and  a  characterization  of  his  person.  That 
the  definition  is  more  or  less  opaque,  and  the  characterization 
more  or  less  unintelligible,  are  not  held  to  be  very  serious 
defects.  However  much  they  may  have  discommoded 
Moses,  they  furnish  rare  opportunities  for  the  gyrations  of 
the  "religionsgeschichtlicher  Luftballon/'  Ordinarily,  this 
definition  and  characterization  is  not,  among  modem  schol- 
ars, taken  to  represent  anything  but  the  mind  of  the  indi^ 


1  Studitn  und  Kritik^n,  1899^  PP-  ^^  ^'  I  tnllclpated  by  Bacon,  Triple 
Tradition  o/  the  KxoduM^  pp.  lii  ftnd  23,  and  in  pArt  by  Weilbausen,  Compo- 
wUion  dei  HexateuchB^  p.  72.  The  more  defensible  position  ia  to  Abide  by 
Wtillb&usen^a  auggestloDf  MsipiJQg  Exodne  3^^^^  to  tbe  original  eource,  while 
iUribuiin^  the  iubsequent  rPiT  lectioDfl  to  m  later  bftad. 
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vidual  Elohistio  writer,  who  labored  unguccessfully  to  bring 
to  expression  the  product  of  his  own  theological  speculations. 
Kautzsch,  however,  asserts  that  ^^  the  rejection  of  the  inter- 
pretation [of  the  name  Jahweh]  offered  in  Exodus  8^  [slip 
for  ^*]  involves  the  conclusion  that  even  the  early  sources  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  in  error  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
most  important  and  most  sacred  Divine  name  in  Israel,"  and 
asks,  ^^  Can  it  be  supposed  that  at  the  time  of  E  (c.  750  B.C.) 
the  living  apprehension  of  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  no  longer  adequate  to  interpret  correctly  a  name 
like  Jahweh?  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  question 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  far  too  hastily  by  those 
who  follow  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  we  are  only  strengthened  in  our  conviction 
when  we  note  the  extremely  varied  interpretations  which 
have  been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  that  adopted  in 
Exodus  3^  ["]."« 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  (against  Kautzsch)  that  Exodus  8^^ 
affords  no  data  for  the  scientific  determination  of  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  Jahweh ;  and  (against  the  current 
view)  that  this  verse  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name,  and  accordingly  does 
not  even  give  us  the  writer's  views  upon  that  subject ;  and 
finally  that  the  phrase  iTHK  *ltt^  ITHK  in  \sM<^  and  the  word 
iTHK  in  1^,  upon  which  all  this  theorizing  has  been  based, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  E  document,  but  came  into 
the  text  of  the  completed  Pentateuch  several  hundred  years 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  certainly  not  long 
before  300  B.C. 

One  cannot  operate  with  uncertain  quantities.  Our  first 
task  must  be  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  priority  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  and  our  second  task  will  be  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  its  language.  Only  then  shall  we  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  literary  and  historical  questions 
involved. 

*  Article  Religion  of  Itrael  in  the  Extra  Volame  of  HMtingB*8  DieHonarf 
of  the  Bible,  pp.  626  f . ;  cf .  the  Mune  Mithor*8  article  on  Divine  iVennef,  Mm- 
cyelojKtdia  Bibliea^  coL  8S23. 
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The  question  as  to  the  text  may  be  finally  disposed  of. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  trace  of  an  original  Hebrew  other  than 
that  of  our  current  editions,  viz.:    HUD  Sk  D'Trblt  ICM^i* 

"^Thm  rr™  S«-it:?^  ^}2b  nsKn  n^  ^sk^  .thk  nrn  rrnn 

*?inw^  -^33  S«  ntsHn  ns  nc^a  Sk  omSh  tip  "idk^  ^^  :  oa'^w 

'^Thv  npT  M^Ki  pnr  ^■^bK  Qm3«  ^n'^ii  dd^hik  "n^^x  hit 

:m  n"6  nst  nrt  ob:;'?  ^tsw  m  d^*^ 

The  variants  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  recorded  by  Kenuicott 
and  De  Rossi  are  as  follows  :  In  vs.",  one  manuscript  omits 
the  initial  *^DH1 ;  one  manuscript  omits  Ti?K ;  one  manuscript 
repeats  *1B?K ;  one  manuscript  omits  "337  nSXH  HD  ^DK^l 
rPilH  7K*jW;^  all  these  indubitably  represent  careless  de- 
parture from  the  current  text.  For  "^SS^  of  vs****,  thirteea 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  Kenuicott  and  twelve  more  of  De 
Bossi  have,  with  the  Soncino  edition  (1488)  and  apparently- 
all  Samaritan  manuscripts,  ^33  7H,  as  in  vs,^;  four  more  of 
Kennicott  and  ten  of  De  Rossi  were  corrected  to  ^33^  from 
first  hand  ^13  IH ;  one  of  De  Rossi  began  to  write  ^33  St 
but  changed  to  ^337,  while  another  of  De  Rossi  actually  had 
^13*?  corrected  to  ^33  ^K  j  the  difference  is  quite  immateriali 
though,  to  judge  from  vs,^,  the  writer's  style  was  not  so 
uniform,  rather  varying  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  so  that  ^13*? 
of  our  text  would  seem  to  be  the  original.  For  the  final 
UyhR  four  manuscripts  spell  DD^K*  In  vs.l^,  two  manu* 
scripts  have  y\V  DTITK  in  place  of  P^rfclt  TIS;  one  manu- 
script inserts  H^HK  between  HIS^D  and  HS  ;  three  manuscripta 
have  ^53b,  as  in  vs.",  in  place  of  ^33  *7R ;  one  manuscript 
has  ^V  for  blHtt?^ ;  one  manuscript  has  DD^'^K  ^^rhv  iTrTK 
before  m*T ;  one  manuscript  has  Dn*13K  instead  of  D3^JT3R, 
repeating  ^H^K  DTHSK  ;  five  manuscripts  omit  GS'^rOK  ;  two 
Samaritan  manuscripts  spell  D3'ni3K;  four  Masoretic  manu- 
scripts have,  with  the  Samaritans,  1  before  pUlP  M7lt ;  one 
manuscript  has  hv^P  for  *'3rDC? ;  four  manuscripts  (two  of 
them  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  vs*^*)  have  P37H  for  GD'vH. 
In  vs.  156^  six  Masoretio  manuscripts  have,  with  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Soncino  edition,  D^pb  for  sSpb,  and  five  more  have 


*  Tbb  b  the  only  possible  iaterpreCatioa  of  Keanicott's  ^^Trot  2^. 
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been  corrected  to  UTSh.^  Finally,  five  Maisoretic  manu- 
scripts read  TH  *1Tt?,  and  two  more  did  so  originally ;  one 
manuscript  inserts  the  conjunction,  while  retaining  the  de- 
fective spelling,  *ni  *nb,  and  three  have  the  conjunction 
with  plane  spelling,  ^ITTI  ^Vh.  The  Samaritans  spell  vari- 
ously, TTI  irhy  ^ITI  Hrhy  and  *in)  *1TT?,  but  all,  apparently, 
have  the  conjunction.  Of  these  variants,  all  that  do  not 
consist  in  mere  difference  of  spelling  are  unmistakable  cor- 
ruptions of  our  received  text.  *ni  *n,.with  the  conjunction, 
occurs  much  oftener,  especially  in  the  later  literature,  but 
*n  *n,  though  it  occurs  only  twice  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  unquestionably  the  more  idiomatic  Hebrew. 

Coming  to  the  Alexandrian  Greek  version.  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  (A)  and  Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  agree  to  the  letter 
as  regards  all  but  the  two  words  bracketed  below,  which 
are  omitted  by  A.  I  have  derived  the  readings  of  A  and 
B  directly  from  the  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
manuscripts:  ^*Kal  elwev  6  Oeb^  wpo^  Mcovaijv  [X^wi^], 
iyw  elfu  6  &v  *  koX  elirev^  ofirco?  ipel^  roi9  vlol^  *I<rpai^Xi  6  &p 
itirdoToXjcdv  fie  tt/w  vfia^.  ^xal  eltrev  6  Oeo^  irdKiv  wpoi 
MwvaijVy  ovTOf^  ipel^  Tot9  vioh  'la-paijK^  Kvpio^  6  Oeo^  r&v  iror 
ripoDV  vfi&v,  0€o^  'Afipaiifi  xal  Oeo^  ^laaitK  xal  0€o^  *lcucml3^ 
inrifrraTuciv  fie  wpo^  vfm^ '  roSro  fiov  iariv  ovofia  awviov  koI 
fivrjfjuiavvov  [yeveAv"]  yeveai^. 

In  the  omission  of  X^oi/  A  is  supported  by  Codex  Am- 
brosianus  (Lagarde  F)*  —  which  with  Alexandrinus  is  left 
unnoticed  by  Holmes  in  this  connection  —  and,  according 
to  Holmes,  by  Codex  Coislinianus  (Lagarde  M),  the  only 
remaining  uncial  that  contains  the  passage,  besides  the  cur- 
sives. Holmes  14, 16, 18,  26,  80,  32,  52,  55,  56,  57,  69,  64,  71, 
74,  75,  76,  88,  84, 106, 107, 108,  181,  184,  185,  the  Complu- 
tensian,  Aldine,  and  Grabian  editions,  the  text  of  Nicephorus, 
and  several  daughter  versions.   The  weight  of  evidence,  with- 

*  Fanciful  Rabbinical  specnlationa  bear  ezpiess  witneas  to  the  nnivenal 
defective  spelling  of  the  word  in  this  passage  in  earlier  times ;  see  b.  P^mMm 
60a,  Qidduthin  71a,  J.  Tama  40d,  and  Shemoth  Babba^  ad  loc 

*  See  Ceriani's  edition  of  the  manosoript,  Monumenta  •acra  ei  pnffimOf 
vol.  iU.  pp.  26f. 
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out  any  regard  to  the  Hebrew,  obliges  ua  to  exclude  X^y^av 
from  the  Greek  text.  That  done,  the  text  of  A  aod  B  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  Maaoretic  Hebrew.  The  conjunc- 
tion before  &€&;  ^laadK  and  the  uniform  rendering  of  ^337 
and  ^3D  hik  could  liardly  be  avoided  in  the  Greek ;  while  the 
dependence  of  fiPfjfiotTVPow  on  touto  fwv  iartp  was  too  obvioiis 
to  tolerate  the  repetition  of  that  phrase,  *Ejm  tlfii  6  &p  is  ot 
course  not  the  proper  equivalent  of  H^IIH  *ltPK  n^HH,  but  it  ia 
not  a  proper  equivalent  of  any  imaginable  Hebrew,  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  based  upon  thia  somewhat  cryptical,  than 
upon  a  more  transparent  Hebrew ;  the  original  yielded  the 
Greek  translator  no  thought,  only  a  verb,  and  he  supplied  the 
thought.  As  regards  *f€V€utv  yeueal^  of  B  and  ymftaU  of  A,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  point  out  that  whether 
the  Greek  translator  rendered  jevei^v  yei^at'^  or  merely  j€V€- 
m%  *n  *n^  must  be  assumed  for  the  Hebrew  that  lay  before 
him.  In  my  judgment^  however*  A  will  represent  the  orig- 
inal Greek,  though  it  is  apparently  alone  in  the  reading 
y€P€at^ ;  for  the  order  jepemv  yev€aU^  which  is  opposed  with 
y€P€ai^  jeuecjp  by  five  cursives  only  (H.  19,  108»  118*  53,  72, 
of  which  the  first  three  are  "  Lucianic  '*  and  the  last  "  Hexa- 
plaric  **),  is  not  a  natural  one,  and  the  single  Greek  plural 
word  occurs  elsewhere  for  the  iterated  Hebrew  singular ;  tit 
yepedt^  is  the  rendering  of  HIT?  *inD  in  Isaiah  M^^  and  of 
nm  nn  in  Isaiah  61*. 

Among  the  numerous  recorded  variants  from  the  above 
Greek  text,  there  are,  in  the  first  place^  certain  manifest 
errors  of  omission  due  to  homcBOteleuton :  one  manuscript 
(H.  53)  skips  from  wph^  Mmu^HJi^in  vs."  to  the  words  follow- 
ing the  same  phrase  in  vs.^;  the  same  manuscript  passes 
from  tf€t#f  preceding  rmp  iraripmv  v^mv  to  the  word  'A^- 
padft.;  two  manuscripts  (H.  72,  74)  pass  from  rok  utojf 
*lapa^X  of  V8-"  to  what  follows  these  words  in  vs.^;  and 
one  manuscript  (H-  64)  passes  from  t&p  war^prnv  vp'&v  of 
vs.^  to  the  words  following  the  same  expression  in  vs.^* 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  a  number  of  variants  which, 
however  relevant  they  may  be  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
original  form  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  have  no  bearing 
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on  the  question  of  the  underlying  Hebrew-  Such  are  the 
readings  cJttc  ie  or  €l7r€y  &4  of  a  few  cursives  (among  them 
the  **Lucianic'*  H.  19,  108,  118)  for  Kal  ilwa^  in  "^^  or  »*; 
the  form  a-n-eWaXicc,  without  final  v  j  the  insertion  in  a  large 
number  of  eurmves  and  three  early  editions  of  the  article  6 
before  ^ci?  *A^padp,  0€m  'Itracwc,  and  tfeo?  ^loMwff ;  the  read- 
ing aTreWctXe  of  the  **  Lncianic ''  manuscripts  H<  108  and 
118  for  aTr€tTraXK€  in  vs»*^;  the  reading  ^oi  for  ^ov  in  a  few 
cursives;  the  insertion  of  to  before  ovo^a  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglott.  In  the  same  category  belong  the  omission 
of  the  initial  xai  by  five  cursives  in  vs*^*  and  by  two  cursives 
in  ySp^*,  and  of  course  the  erroneous  jeved^  for  j€V€ah  of 
H.  75,  as  well  as  the  reading  ytPtatf;  ytm^v  referred  to  above. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  variants  which  might  bear  on  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  if  they  represent  the  earliest  form  of  the  Greek 
version.  Ten  careive  manuscripts  (H.  14^  16, 25, 82, 52, 54, 57, 
77,  78,  130)  have  for  5eo?  of  vs.^*  Kupw  o  ficof ;  the  reading, 
even  if  it  were  more  strongly  sustained  than  it  is,  would  have 
to  be  rejected  on  the  merits  of  the  question :  GMbfe?  miT  is 
Utterly  impossible  in  this  connection.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Complutensian'a  simple  Ku/jto?  for  ^cefe.  Six  cursives 
(H.  16,  25,  52,  54,  78,  131)  and  the  text  of  Nicephorus  omit 
the  troublesome  Koi  ufr^v  at  the  beginning  of  vs.^**;  the 
omission  of  the  phrase  is  easily  accounted  for,  but  its  intro- 
duction, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  quite  unaccountable. 
An  isolated  manuscript  (H*  83)  goes  one  step  farther  and 
omits  with  koX  ^hrtp  the  preceding  iymelpa  o  <5i',  being  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  ir/w  Mwvcrfji/  oiJrai?  cp€*?  tc.  r.  X,  of  vs.^* 
Lagarde's  uncial  M  and  one  cursive  (H,  18)  omit  m^  in  vs*"; 
one  cursive  (H*  106)  omits  o  Beh^  irdXttf  tt/jo?  Mflouo-ijv  in 
vs.**,  imitating  the  teal  ilirtv  ovro><s  ipeU  of  ^^;  another  cur- 
sive (H,  75)  omits  TraXtv,  imitating  vs,!***;  and  another 
(H,  72)  omits  wfw  Mc&vtr^p  of  vs*^.  All  these  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  only  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  copyists  of 
the  individual  manuscripts  concerned.  The  fifth  century 
Codex  Ambrosianus  (Lagarde  F)  and  the  seventh  century  M 
besides  ten  cursives  (H,  18,  55,  68,  59,  64,  72,  84,  85,  107, 
184)  have  wdXiv  a  0§6^  in  place  of  6  0^  irdTuPf  while  ten 
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more  cursives  (H.  14,  16,  25^  32,  52,  54,  57,  73,  78,  131  —  in 
the  main  the  same  that  inaert  KtJpio?  in  vs,^*),  nnd  the  text 
of  Nicephorus  have  'TrdXttf  Kvf>io^  o  0€ik*  Disregarding  the 
element  Kvpto^  on  the  grounds  alleged  ahove,  one  might  be 
inclined  to  accept  this  as  the  original  order  of  the  Greek 
version,  since  it  more  closely  conforms  to  the  Hebrew  Tl!? 
BTPK ;  but  the  reading  of  A  and  B  and  congeners  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of,  nor  does  that  reading  necessarily  bespeak 
a  Hebrew  Tl!?  D^H^S.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  reading  Trdktv  6  Seo^  goes  back  to  an  early  correction 
aiming  at  more  rigid  conformity  to  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
yariant  irdXiv  6  deo?,  tlien,  will  confirm  the  Hebrew  text, 
while  not  invalidating  the  reading  i  ffto^  wdXiu  as  the  original 
form  of  the  Greek  version.  Of  the  remaining  variants  none 
need  detain  ub.  H,  106  alone  has  x/3o?  mirroik  for  rot?  maj^ 
*I«rpaijX  of  YB.^i  the  Sixtine  edition,  supported  presumably 
by  a  number  of  Holmes^s  cursives,  prints  ij/iwv  for  vfii^p ;  and 
IL  55  adds  Surrai  pioi  after  vfi&v^  in  imitation  of  vs J** 

We  must  hold  tbat  the  Hebrew  which  lay  before  the  trans- 
lator of  this  passage  in  the  Alexandrian  Greek  version  was 
the  same  as  that  of  our  Masoretic  text. 

That  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  encounter 
any  adverse  testimony  in  the  later  versions- 

Of  the  other  Greek  versions  we  know  no  more  than  was 
recorded  already  by  Montfuucon.*  According  to  the  manu- 
script H,  G4  (Montfaucon's  Reg.  1871),  Aquila  and  Theo- 
dotion  had  in  vs."  la-Qfiai  ttrofiai  (for  JTriK  *1Wil  rPHH),  and 
Symmaehus  had  in  vs.^  apd^vi}tTk  fiov  (for  ^3t)*  Of  the 
former,  ilontfaucon  remarks,  "  Videtur  excidisse  5?  ae  legen- 
dnm  eaofiat  S?  eaofAai^  era  qui  ero^  ut  consonent  cum  Hebraico 
iTHK  nUH  rrmJ'  So  also  both  Bahrdt,^  "  Videtur  &  exci- 
disse," and  Field,  '*  ubi  pronotnen  excidisse  videtur/'  Field 
cites  the  rendering  of  Gr^cus  Venetus,  Itrofrnt  89  e^ofmi; 
but  the  Jewish  author  of  the  Venetus  had  no  need  of  Aquila 
and  Theodotion  to  guide  him  to  that  rendering ;  —  the  Com- 
plntensian  Polyglott,  not  many  decades  after,  translated  the 

'  Ilexaplorum  Or(gen(s  quae  wup^rsunt,  Paris »  1713,  Tol.  L  pp,  60  f. 
^  Mexaphrum  Origtni^  qua€  avp^iuni,  Leipzig,  1760^  Part  1.  p,  268. 
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ITHR  "^tTR  rriTH  of  the  Targiim  text  with  ero  qiii  era.  That 
a  relative  pronoun  has  been  carelessly  omitted  in  the  trans^ 
mission  of  the  rendering  of  those  ancient  versions  is,  how- 
ever, prohnble  enough. 

The  Targum  of  Onqeloa,  the  Samaritan  Targuni,  and  the 
Peshita  for  Exodus  3i*^^  are  practically  literal  renderings  of 
our  Masoretic  text.  In  all  three  versions  the  Hebrew  iTnK 
nMK  nt?H  of  14*5  and  rTHK  of  i**^  are  carried  over  with  no 
attempt  at  interpretation* 

The  consonantal  text  of  Onqelos  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  is  as  follows-    THK  I^K   TTm   rrUEsS  ^^'^  IQKIi* 

Tis  n^Kiifi  ]'Qnb  '^irhu  n\nK  hmv^  ^13*?  ne*n  jna  ncKi 
^tt?  fi  psmb  ^jnSw  M!:n  rrnSKi  prmn  n^n^K  omstn 

nm  nn  bsS  ^insn  jm  D*?^S,  That  of  the  London  Polyglott 
is  identical  with  this,  save  that  it  prints  ^  for  "^^^  Berliner*3 
reprint  (1884)  of  the  Sabbioneta  edition  of  lr^57,  besides 
employing  "^^  differs  only  in  the  reading  ^^'^TK  mstead 
of  iVThn  before  pFKn  and  Sp^'H.  The  isolated  variant 
for  V9,"  referred  to  by  Berliner  (Part  ii,  p,  183),  I  hava 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  Targum's  habitual  substitu- 
tion  of  "^  for  SWH  of  the  Hebrew  is  of  course  of  no  textual 
significance. 

For  the  Samaritan  Targum  I  transliterate  from  Peter- 
mannas  edition  (Berlin,  1882);    THK  HUfi  Sk  HH^K  ^OKIi* 

112tS  ^:rf?c?  irnK  b^rw  "»*?  ns'Ti  fnsK  nsKi  H'^hk  •nr?** 
%nS«  mn^  b^*m^  ^]d^  na^n  pSK  rwi:h  nrhn  i\v  nam  ^ 
paTb  ^3r6^  Dp:?"  m'^ki  prot^  ^nbKi  EmsR  m^  p^mnii 

■m  Tib  "nSI  pi  dStsS  ^DI?  p.  The  variants  resulting 
from  Peterraann's  collations  are:  in  vs,^*,  D'H^St  for  riiT?Jt; 
n^ttS  for  TOD  Sk  ;  pa  for  pDK  ;  nS*?  for  "^33^  ;  "^TO  and 

*^n^t?  for  -^mbm;  in  vs,^\  niH  for  nDR ;  D^nSt  for  nn^x ; 

[no  and  p^  for  jH^K ;  '^U'^n  omitted  ;  -nsS  for  ^^b  ;  H^M 
for  ^R 1  Dm2tn  nnS<  for  DinnR  "hSk,  and  similarly  in 
the  two  parallel  phrases  following ;    for  '^Tpi^  as  in  vs-^* ; 

nubvb  and  d'?:?S  for  dTTsb ;  *»i*Dn  for  •nsn ;  and  ynh  for 

mb.  The  variants^  when  not  scribal  errors,  are  but  differ* 
ent  renderings  of  our  Hebrew  text* 
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For  the  Peshita  I  give  the  text  of  Codex  Ambrcsiatins 
from  Cerianrs  photolithographic  reproduction  :  1<7i^^1  i-^'®  ^* 
^ipAr  autm\  %,.|ttj  N*ln^  ^U  Us<n  ^V  Qi.iA)^|  m^  ^fc^SftV 
)i|i^\  i|m4  lilnN  ^U  IJUfA  t«fc.a^l^  |nXt  ^£h3Z  |le1a  ^^  ^^tSs 
i^OA^    neJwX)    ^  Ai*ffl.1?    0t9wJ:k)    ^ni-st?    oin—lj    ^^-a^0L£l;    ]^stm^ 

The  texts  of  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts  and  the 
Urumia  edition  of  1852  accord  with  this,  except  that  the 
Polyglotts  have  VJipI^I  for  "^jja-^  and  the  Urumia  edi- 
tion has  S^^^.Bu  and  owtn^l  m^^  AphraateSf  in  the  Bemtm- 
Btration  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  (written  in  the  year 
655  SeL  =  343-344  A,D,)i  quotes  from  vs."  m^m\  ^\  m^ 
and  from  ys*^'^  ^Vt4|^  ^^^of  ajno  yi\\\  ^^^a^  oan*^ 

The  paraphrases  of  Targum  Jerushalrai  I  (Pseudo-Jon*- 
than)  and  Jerushalmi  II  (Fragment-Targum)^  though  of 
some  value  for  the  history  of  exegesis,  are  worthless  for 
purposes  of  textual  criticism. 

Finally  I  adduce  the  Latin  of  Jerome,  first  from  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  next  from  the  Clementine 
edition  of  1592,  the  official  text  of  the  Roman  Church,  I 
supplement  the  abbreviations  of  the  Complutensian  in  par* 
entheses :  Dixit  dens  ad  mo^sen.  Ego  sum  qui  turn.  Ait.  Sic 
dices  jiUis  tsraeL  Qui  e{8t):  misit  me  ad  vos.  Dixiiqu€ 
iJt^rum  deus  ad  moysen.  Sec  dicei  filiis  israeL  ]>tyminus  dens 
patru(m}  veetrorii(m)  deus  ahraam  ^  dexis  isaac  ^  deus  iamb 
mint  me  ad  vos.  Hoc  fwme(^n^  mihi  est  in  etemu{m^  :  ^  Aac 
memoriale  meU{m)  i(n)  ff(^e)n{er)atiQ{n)e  ^  g(e}n(er)ati&~ 
ni(m}.     The  Clementine  text  is  as  follows :  Dixit  Deus  ad 

■  The  ffomiUts  of  AphraaUs^  edited  from  S^ac  manuacriptt  of  the  JtflK 
and  »ixth  centurieM  in  the  BrUi»h  Mnmum^  hjf  W.  Wright^  p,  ffi^^^*  The 
posoage  \b  la<:king  in  Wrlgbra  Index  of  ScdptnnU  quotatioDa.  ^ 

The  Jacobite  TOcaUiatloa  of  the  London  and  Paria  Folyglotta  la  «m0i| 
&nd  <mloi)  1^1  oblmK  while  the  Ur&inla  edUton  points  the  same  ayllables 
with  (Ncslorlan)  Zeq&fa;  that  Ii»  the  tradiUonal  vocall^Uon  both  eaatand 
west  is  a  cofistatit  a*  Some  manuscripts  of  the  lexical  works  of  Bar  All  and 
Bar  Bahkl  iniert  a  helping  vowel,  "ui^otI"  (Payne  Smith,  eol  46);  but 
see  Dnval's  edition  of  Bar  BahluU  eoU  46.  In  no  case,  howeTer,  should  the 
phtBse  he  vocalized  ol^s*  |^|  m^,  u  HolslBger,  EzoduM,  p.  T. 
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Moffien:  £00  SUM  QUI  SUM.  Ait:  Sic  dices  fili^B 
Israel :  QUI  EST^  minit  me  ad  V09*  I>imtq,  iterum  BeuB  ad 
Moyien:  Bmc  dice$  fili^a  Israel:  I>Qm%nm  Deui  patrum 
ve$tforum^  Deu9  Ahraham^  DeuB  Isaac,  ^  Deu6  lacob  mi$it 
me  ad  vqs  :  hoc  nomtn  mihi  est  in  cBternum^  ^  hoc  mcmoriah 
meum  in  generationem  ^  generatioriem.  The  Antwerp  Poly- 
glott,  except  in  spelling  Iuec  and  mtemum^  oooforms  to  the 
Complutensian.  Tha  Paris  Polyglott  followa  the  Antwerp 
in  all  but  the  last  clause*  where  for  in  generatione  et  genera- 
tionem  it  has  only  in  generationem.  Walton's  Polyglott 
agrees  entirely  with  the  Clementine  edition.  The  additional 
Tariants  exhibited  by  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate recorded  by  Vercellone*  are:  in  vsj^,  IHxitqus  for 
Dixit;  Dominus  for  Deus;  in  ***,  aU  omitted;  in  1^  iterum 
DominuM  for  iterum  Beus.  Of  these  only  the  second  variant 
is  exhibited  by  more  than  one  or  two  unimportant  manu- 
scripts. Codex  Amiatinus  has  ve strum  for  vestrorum^  Almost 
all  manuscripts  and  printed  editions^  according  to  Vercellone^ 
support  the  Complutensian  against  the  Clementina  in  the 
reading  et  Pern  Isaac,  while  a  few  manuscripts  omit  the  con- 
junction before  both  Deus  Isaac  and  Deus  lacob.  Vercel- 
lone's  testimony  regarding  the  variant  in  generationem  —  in 
generatione  is  somewhat  Vague,  but  the  Complutensian  reading 
in  generatione  et  generationem  would  seem  to  be  the  best  sup- 
ported. It  is  not  possible,  from  the  unsystematic  summing 
up  of  Vercellone's  collations,  to  determine  exactly  the  read- 
ings of  certain  manuscripts  throughout  the  two  verses.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  text  of  the  Complutensian 
for  Exodus  3^^-  is  in  all  respects  the  best  supported  tradition 
of  the  Latin  of  Jerome. 

Before  considering  the  relation  of  Jerome's  version  to  the 
Hebrew  expressions  iTHK  IWH  rrrTK  and  pTiTK,  we  should 
notice  the  freedom  with  which^  here  as  elsewhere,  while 
tolerably  true  to  his  original,  he  varies  the  Latin  for  stylistic 
reasons  in  cases  where  be  must  of  necessity  have  had  the 
same  Hebrew.  *16K1  is  rendered  dixit  in  vs,^*",  att  in  ^**, 
and  dixitqus  in  ^ ;  *l!3Kn  HS  is  rendered  sic  dices  in  ^S  and 
»  Variae  le^Uonet  wlgatm  Latlnae  Bibl(<^rum  editionit,  Rame,  1860-1861 
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Raec  diccB  in  ^  j  ^Gtff  Ht  is  hoc  nomen  mihi  est,  but  ^3t  HT  ia 
Aac  memoriale  meum^  Under  the  circumstances  we  are  not 
warranted  in  asauming  that  he  had  pH^  M^RI  against  tha 
Masoretic  prOT  %'l'?«,  or  ^Klt!?^  ^IsS  in  vs,**  against  the 
Masoretic  "^HH?^  ^33  bw.  And  whatever  be  the  authentic 
Hieronymic  text  of  the  last  clause  of  ys,",  we  need  not  look 
beyond  the  ^IT  ^'^  of  our  Masoretic  text  for  the  underlying 
Hebrew.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  best  Vulgate  reading 
transmitted  to  u&,  in  generatims  et  generationem,  has  resulted 
from  original  INGENERATIONEMGENERATIONEM  = 

Turning  to  the  renderings  Uga  mm  qui  sum  and  Qui  est 
mimt  me  ad  vm^  we  muat  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  ar© 
not  original  with  Jerome.  It  is  a  mere  coincidence  of  gram- 
matical parts  of  speech  that  Ego  sum  qui  sum  appears  to  be 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  JTriH  IITK  n^HK  than  does  the  Greek 
fTrtu  €*V*  0  fiSi';  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  farther  from  the 
Hebrew,  Both  of  the  Vulgate  clauses  were  adopted  by 
Jerome  from  the  Old  Latin  usage^  based^  of  course,  upon  the 
Greek  text  alone. 

The  following  sources  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  "  Old 
Latin  "  of  Exodus  3"  were  enumerated  by  Sabatier,^**  I  cite 
the  quotations  of  the  Fathers,  and  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence give  the  volume  (Roman  numerals)  and  column  (Arabic 
numerals)  of  Migne's  Patrologia  Latina  where  each  quota- 
tion may  be  found :  Ego  sum  qui  *tim,  Novatian^  De  trinitate 
(iii,  920) ;  Ego  mm  q%d  stim  and  further  on  ^170  stim  qui  sum 
semper^  Phoebadius  Aginnensis,  Contra  Arianm  (xx,  24); 
Ego  sum  qui  sum*  .  .  .  Saec  dices  filih  Israel^  Misit  meadvas 
is  qui  est^  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  De  trinitate  i.  5  (x.  28) ;  Ego 
sum  qui  sum^  id.  i*  6  (x.  28)  ;  Ego  sum  qui  sum*  *  ,  ,  Ste 
dice^jiUis  Israel^  Mtsit  me  ad  vob  ii  qui  esU  id.  iv*  8  (x,  102); 
Dixit  autem  Domimta  ad  Mogsen,  Ego  mm  qui  sum.  Et  dixit^ 
Sic  dices  filiis  Israel^  Qui  est  misit  me  ad  vos^  id.  v.  22  (x.  144) ; 
Mtsit  me  ad  voi  is  qui  eit,  id.  xii.  24  (x.  447)  j  Diint  DominuSi 

i^  BibUorttm  iacrorum  Laiinat  iferBt^ntB  antiqitae  HU  ^Hus  Jtalim,  s$  eas^ 
terae  quattnnque  in  codicibus  wwf.  ei  antiquorum  Ubris  reperiri  potueruMt 
Paris,  1761. 
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Ego  %um  qui  »um^  Biees^  Qui  mi  mint  me,  Ambrose,  EpiMtola 
via  (xvi.  953);  Hgo  sum  qui  sum^  id,  Mnarratio  in  Psabnum 
xxxvi  (xiv,  1054)  I  Ego  smn  qui  sum.  -  .  .  3Ihit  ine  qui  e«f, 
AugustiDe,  TractcUus  ii  in  Joannia  evangelium  (xxxv*  1389); 
Ego  sum  qui  sum^  Maec  dices  fiiiis  Israel^  Qui  est  rniBit  me 
ad  vo8^  idp  Sermo  vi  (xxxviii,  61);  Dices  itaque  Jiliis  Israel^ 
Qui  est  misit  me  ad  vos^  id,  Sermo  vii  (xxxviii*  63);  £^o 
sum  qui  sum.  Et  dices  filiis  IsraeU  Qui  est  misit  me  ad  vos^ 
F^TTiinduB^  Epistola  ad  Reginum  (Ixvii,  944).  Sabaliermen* 
tlons  further,  Et  dixit  Dominus  ad  Moysen^  Die  filiis  Israel^ 
Hilary,  In  Psalmum  cxviii  (ix,  615);  and  Fade,  die  filiis 
Israel^  Qui  est  misit  me,  Jerome,  Commentarii  in  Isaiam  pro- 
phetam^  cap.  Hi  (xxiv-  518);  but  tlie  former  is  beside  our 
point,  and  as  regards  quotations  by  Jerome,  it  would  perhaps 
be  chronologically  more  pertinent  to  cite  Qui  est  me  misit^ 
Epistola  xt}  (xxii-  35)-  To  the  nbove  citations  should  be 
added  the  text  of  the  sixth  century  Lyons  manuscript  pub- 
lished by  Robert, ^^  Et  di^it  Dens  ad  Moysen^  Ego  sum  qui 
sum*  Et  dixit^  Sic  dicis\_i&Q]  filiis  Istrahel^  Qui  est  misit  me 
ad  vos;  and  the  passage  in  the  metrical  Heptateuch  of  Cypri- 
an us  the  Gallic  poet,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century  and  everywhere  employs  a  pre-Hieronymic  version^^ 

Snlrator  tatia  (un^ : 
Ille  ego  #um  qui  Mwtit  mIc  dictSf  ei  jsuper  astra 
Qui  viffCtf  estque  deus  ve^trorum  a  xhVpe  parenium, 

(EatodUH,  lines  16711) 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  certain  of  the  Blathers  cited 
were  not  acquainted  with  and  employing  the  Vulgate  ver- 
fiion,  and  some  of  the  citations  may  owe  their  present  form 
to  corruption  of  the  patristic  text  in  the  direction  of  the 
Vulgate,  Still,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  will  certainly 
preserve  pre-Hieronytnic  readings-  So  that  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  the  common  Old  Latin  text  of  our  verse 

"  Version  iatine  du  Fentateuque  anUrieure  d  SairU  Jerome^  Faris*  1881, 
pp.  531.,  168, 

J*  See  the  dlacuaBion  of  Peiper,  Corpus  scriptorum  eeclesiauUcorum  LaiinO' 
rum  J  vol  xxllt.  pp.  xxr  f. 
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mn  as  follows :  Dixit  (or  Et  dixit)  deu»  ad  Mot/sen^  Ego  »um 
qui  ium.  Et  dtrit^  Si^  (or  kaee}  dicei  Jiliit  I^raet^  Qui  e^t 
mint  me  ad  vo*.^®  This  Latin  ia  easily  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Qui  eU  is  ordinary  Latin  for  o  cSi',**  and  while  Sg^ 
mim  qui  »um  is  perhaps  more  naturally  interpreted  It  U  I 
that  am  than  I  am  he  that  is,  the  same  is  true  of  the  Greek, 
as  Greek,  with  the  personal  pronoun  expressed.^ 

Ego  »um  qui  sum  and  Qui  est  misit  me  ad  vos  being  derived 
from  the  Old  Latin  and  historically  based  upon  the  Greek, 
the  question  we  have  to  face  is  not  whether  they  could  or 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  merely  whether  they  could  in  case  of  need  be  reconciled 
with  the  Hebrew,  For  generations  these  striking  texts  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  theological  speculation  and  demon- 
stration. Had  Jerome  desired  to  depart  from  the  common 
Greek  and  Latin  wording  of  the  passage  (which  of  course 
was  not  the  case),  he  lacked  the  independent  Hebrew 
scholarship  which  would  enable  him  to  do  so  without  a 
well-defined  Jewish  tradition  to  occasion  and  justify  the 
departure*     But  Jewish  tradition,  so  far  as  concerned  the 

"  There  b  no  more  reason  for  Sabatier's  taking  Into  hlg  reconatructed 
text  of  vs.^**  Dominua  of  Hilary,  De  trinitatt,  v,  22»  than  there  would  be 
for  inflerthig  Domittu*  ad  Moyten  in  vh,'**,  after  that  author  on  Psalm  118. 

^*  Compare  Tertulltan^s  rendering  of  Apoc.  1",  Adverm*  Fnueami  cap. 
xvU  (Migne,  iL  109). 

^  Of  course,  /  am  ht  thai  t$  h  the  unmlatakahle  intent  of  the  Greek  Ui 
thU  paasage  ;  that  h,  6  wv  is  the  logical  predicate,  not  the  subject.  A  leas 
amhiguouJi  reproduction  of  the  Benne  of  the  Greek  would  have  been  Eff& 
turn  19  qni  eH.  So  the  Jlexaplaric  Syriae  has  ^^noL^Ji  oct  «■£»)  )j)  and 
^^aX  ^1^  40ie£u|f  efli;  see  Ceriani,  PeniaUu^hi  Stfro^Hexaplaris 
quae  tttptr^unt^  pp*  137  f * ;  Lagarde-RahUa,  VHerta  Te»tamenU  Graeci  in 
termonem  Stfriatum  verti  fragmenta,  p-  62  ;  and  compare  the  quotatloa 
In  the  Bchollon  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  published  by  Nestle,  ZBMQ,  vol,  :xxxU. 
p,  400,  SlmSlady,  the  Ethiopic  :  dnd  wl'^iu  i&Mlo  (/  am  ht  th<it  is)  and 
Mdhdio  fundwdnl  (Ae  thai  it  hat  sent  mt);  see  Dlllmauu*s  Odateuchus 
Aeihiopicus^  p.  100* 

A  third  interpretation  of  Ego  »um  qui  #uni«  as  T  am  that  lam^  in  whicli 
f  um  Is  a  copula  and  nothing  more.  Is  quite  outside  of  the  intent  of  the  Latln^ 
as  it  is  impossible  In  the  case  of  the  Greek,  Qui  ett  of  i^  h  a  suJficient 
demonstration  of  the  fact  Our  familiar  English  /  am  that  I  am  repr^entA 
the  Latin  no  more  properly  than  it  dtiet  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew,  and 
It  ii  high  time  the  expreaslon  disappeared  from  aclentifio  usagei 
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construction  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  not 
merely  a  more  or  less  free  speculation  as  to  its  basis  and 
import,!^  was  able  to  dodge  the  issue  by  rehearsiDg  the 
expressions  as  the  longer  and  shorter  forms  respectively 
of  a  divine  proper  name.  And  in  fact  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  had  Jerome  not  found  the  Greek  and  Latin 
before  him,  he  would,  in  spite  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion, 
have  transferred  the  Hebrew  vocables  bodily  into  his  own 
version,  as  did  Targum  Onqelos  and  the  Peshita,^'     Jerome 

"So  the  BabjlonUn  Getuara,  Btrachfyik  06:  *%TnK  IPK  rrnn,_Tha 
holy  One^  blessed  be  he^  said  unto  Mo«e«,  Go  and  Bay  unto  Israel ,  I  haTe 
been  QrTT])  with  you  In  this  bondage ;  1  will  be  (H'rrK)  with  you  In  tbe 
(futune)  bondage  of  the  kingdoms  (fiTSbO).  And  he  (Moses)  spake  before 
Mm,  Lord  of  the  world,  Bufficient  unto  the  hour  is  the  evil  thereof  I  The 
holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  eatd  unto  h Ira ^  Go  and  aay  unto  them  '^rhw  TTTm 
BrHbK.*^  Cf.  Shemoth  Babba:  *^niPa  hn  trnbie  TPm.— Rabbi  Abbft  h, 
Mamal  said.  The  holy  One,  bleased  be  he,  iaid  unto  Mosea,  Thou  seekest 
to  know  my  name :  secordlng  to  tay  actt  am  I  deaignated  ;  sometimes  I  am 
called  mp  "?«,  at  other  times  miCX,  at  otbera  DTTbn,  at  others  mT,  When 
I  Judge  mankind,  my  name  is  D*rf?K ;  when  I  make  war  upon  the  wtcked, 
my  name  is  niHSX ;  when  I  bear  with  the  sins  of  men,  my  name  is  *niP  Sk  ; 
and  when  1  shew  mercy  upon  the  world,  my  name  is  nUT ;  for  nVT  in  but  the 
symbol  of  merey,  as  it  is  written  pm  mm  b«  HIT  mT  (Exodus  34"),  So 
that  my  name  is  rTHK  ncnt  TTHl^  because  of  my  aets.  Rabbi  Yisbaq  says^ 
The  holy  One,  biassed  be  he,  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  thera,  What  I  was 
In  the  post,  that  I  am  at  present  and  will  be  In  the  future  (*3lti  ^Sirrm  ^H 
KsS  Tnff*?  Kirr  ^m  vr^H  rni) ;  therefore  rrnK  occurs  three  times  (in  thia 
passage).  And  further  j  milt  -IB?K  TrnK  —  Rabbi  Jacob  b.  Rabbi  Ablna,  on 
the  authority  of  Rabbi  HCina  of  SepphoHs,  said,  The  holy  One,  blessed  be 
he,  said  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  tbem,  I  will  be  (rrnK)  with  them  in  this 
bondage,  and  in  the  bondage  to  which  they  go  (fS^l  p)  1  will  be  with 
them.  He  (Moses)  spake  before  him.  And  am  I  to  relate  this  to  them  ?  — 
Sufficient  nnto  the  hour  is  the  evil  thereof  I  He  said  unto  bim.  Nay,  thus 
(only)  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  DD^it  *3r6u?  HTrH  ;  unto 
thee  I  make  (the  future)  known,  not  unto  them.*' 

A  radically  different  elaboration  is  that  contained  !n  the  TaTgums  Jem- 
sbalmi  I  and  II,  which  connects  *TnH  with  the  act  of  bringing  into  existence, 
or  creation. 

i^  Among  the  ten  Hebrew  names  of  the  Deity  which  Jerome  enumerate! 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mareella  (Migne,  xxii.  429)  is  ESER  IE  IE.  The 
citation  is  from  memory^  and  knowing  his  Latin  text  better  than  his 
Hebrew,  he  obtains  the  latter  by  what  he  assumes  to  be  a  re-translation  of 
the  former.  He  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  name  is  the  ^uf  eH  of  Exodui 
a^**t  but  evidently  forgot  that  the  Hebrew  had  no  *Tr>t  at  this  point  Of 
courae  the  citation  in  worthless  as  a  witness  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  1^  daj 
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ia  therefore  not  engaged  in  a  free  tranglation  of  Hebrew 
prose  at  this  point,  but  imagmes  be  is  perpetuating  the 
Greek  exposition  of  the  (so  to  speak,  etymological)  signi- 
ficance of  the  proper  names  TVnH  nE?H  HMK  and  rmn. 
That  the  former  of  these  offered  no  obi^tacle,  prinm  faHe^ 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  formula  Ego  sum  qui  mm  is  self- 
evident:  the  Imperfect  of  a  Hebrew  verb  occurred  oft^u 
enough  with  present  significationp  iTHK  would,  of  course^ 
not  be  the  same  person  as  Qui  eat;  bnt  an  interpretation,  if 
it  ia  to  be  one,  must  make  sense,  aud  Effo  sum  miMit  me  is 
BO  palpably  close  to  nonsense  that  the  alteration  of  the 
Old  Latin  in  that  direction,  on  a  mere  point  of  the  pre- 
cise grammatical  form  of  a  proper  name*  was  not  to  be 
thought  oU^ 

Like  the  Greek,  Jewish  Aramaic,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac 
versions  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
offers  no  occasion  for  questioning  that  the  Masoretic  text  of 

(ESEK  lEIE  =  TVTV  ITX,  3d  p€r»oii),  but  Jt  does  ihow  cleftrtj  tliat  hi* 
Jewish  teachers,  like  the  translatora  of  the  Targum,  treap^  both  eirpreflslons 
as  names  of  the  Deity. 

Ab  a  genuine  divine  name,  disUngtiisbed  from  mere  clrtrumlocutorj^  epU 
thets,  and  yet  in  no  way  related  to  the  tetragraminaton,  ffnif  "itTK  TTTIH 
appeara  in  tl^e  Jerusalem  Gemara,  Megilta  71  d,  and  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  Shebu'oth  35  a.  For  its  potency  as  a  divine  uame^  tlie  phraae  (or 
iOine  eorruption  of  it)  was  aUo  employed  In  incantations,  especiially  in  later 
times^  and  that  even  among  the  Mohammedan  Arabi;  cL  Goldxiber,  ZDMB^ 
¥oL  atl^iiL  pp.  350  f.  Already  in  &-  Baba  Bathra  73  a,  there  ia  a  aUlois' 
yam  about  a  peril o as  wave  being  laid  low  by  means  of  miasilea  on  wbich  waa 

engraved,  nSo  pK  lOK  fiiKnx  mT  m  n'n»  irK  rrriK. 

^*  I  am  hath  sent  me  unia  ^ou  ia  &  specialty  of  onr  own  language,  and  m 
favorite  one.  Wat^^n,  in  hia  tranalatvoa  of  Hilary's  Dt^  LrinitfUe  (Nic^m 
and  Pos^-Nicene  Fcithtrtf  second  series,  Tol,  ix,),  renders  the  Latin  Mi$U 
fn«  ad  t^oa  is  qui  cH  of  Iv.  g  ^kh  /  am  halh  sent  me  unto  |fou,  aft^r  the  King 
James  version.  Similarly,  in  Fremantle's  edition  of  Jerome's  letiem  {ib* 
vol  vL),  Qui  eM  7m  misit  of  Letter  it  (Migne,  xxii,  35)  ts  rendered  7  am 
hath  sent  me.     Contrast  the  WyciUflt©  versions  of  Exodus  3". 

A  proceeding  aoinewhat  analogous  to  Jerome^s  is  that  of  Parisott  who,  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Apbraates^s  qnoUtion  atiove-nientioned  (Pattoto^itt 
Sifriaea,  Part  i.  voL  i,  col  791),  makes  the  author  adopt  the  formula  of  the 
Vulgate,  Ego  »Hft%  qui  sum^  wbereas  Aphraates  quotas  the  Hebrew  vocables 
of  the  Peshl^  version  as  he  would  a  proper  name,  with  no  interpTetatign 
whatever* 
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Exodus  31*  *'  goes  back  beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury BiC*  (the  commonly  accepted  date  of  the  Alexandrian 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek)  to  some  point 
prior  to  the  final  breach  (whenever  it  may  have  occurred) 
between  the  Samaritnii  and  Jerusalem  coramunities.^'* 

Our  next  step  is  to  determine  tlie  meaning  of  Uie  language 
of  the  text,  Thia  task  is  not  a  theological  one,  nor  yet  an 
historical  one,  but  purely  linguistic.  As  Hebrew,  the  phrase 
^^1H  nrK  iTni*  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  following  H^rrH 
Uyh^  ""Jn^^lP,  in  vs.'**)  can  have  only  one,  definite  meaning, 
or  one  of  several  just  as  definite  meanings*  The  context  may 
be  needed  to  determine  which  particular  one  of  several  mean- 
ings offered  by  the  language  we  are  to  adopt,  but  the  meanings 
from  which  the  selection  is  made  must  be  yielded  by  the  lan- 
guage itself*  And  while  a  word  may  be  used  in  pregnant 
fashion  with  allusion  to  a  known  circle  of  ideas,  such  conno- 
tation must  be  substantiated  by  more  than  assertion,  and  can* 
not  in  any  case  be  intelligently  dtseussed  until  the  primary 
denotation  has  been  grasped*  Needless  to  say  that  the  con- 
tribution of  this  or  that  interpretation  to  the  requirements  of 
a  given  theory  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  can 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  question.  Even  the  renderings  of 
the  ancient  versions  and  the  exegesis  based  upon  them,  are  in 
this  case  beside  the  mark:  iTHK  is  a  common  Hebrew  word, 
and  the  construction  TTTIH  nt?K  rrnji  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a 

i»  According  to  Josephtis^  about  33S  d.c.  **  Ueber  die  Eiitsiehung  de» 
samiirltanischeii  Si^hLsmas  giebt,  es  nur  eiuen  Berlcbti  den  be i  Jos.  &nt.  XL 
7^  8^**  und  der  hi  falsch"  (Uulscher,  Fal^ittina  in  d&r  p^rsiachtn  und  hd- 
UnUtisehcn  ZtiU  p.  37).  That  it  Ia  our  only  account  ia  quite  true,  Nehemiah 
13^^  does  not  prof ^8  to  relate  to  such  an  episode ,  and  caunot  relate  to  it,  if 
only  for  the  circamatanc<j  that  the  cleav^e  waa  not  cottsum mated  till  after 
the  Pentateuch  had  been  both  compiled  and  domesticated.  But  it  does  not 
foDow  that  the  statetnent  of  Jose  pi  ms  L^  therefore  in  ita  entirely  fictltLoua^ 
How  the  fact  that  the  schiHm  synchrnnr7.ed  with  Alexander*!  conqaest  could 
b©  demcd  from  a  ^'false  exegesis*'  of  Nehemiah  13^S '*  ^^^  apparent. 
Jo«ephiw*s  ataiement  on  that  point  may  or  may  not  rest  on  good  tradition  | 
that  it  doea  not,  is  not  demonstrated  by  his  erroneous  application  of  the 
Neheniiaii  passage.  For  the  rest,  Htilacher's  own  dettnni nation  of  the  da*e 
of  the  schiHtn,  by  means  of  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  combined  propheclei 
of  Isaiah  G6-60,  as  aoon  after  the  pun  ill  to  expedition  of  Artaierxcs  Ochua, 
doefl  not  materially  conflict  with  that  furoJshed  by  Joseph ua» 
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not  unparallelad  Hebrew  construction.  The  versions  have 
rendered  us  their  only  possible  service:  they  have  borne 
their  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  tezt  from 
the  third  century  B.C.  to  the  present  time- 

The  elau8es  just  nientioned,  irrTK  "IITR  rrmi  and  iTHH 
Oyh}^  ^3t1^B?,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  text  that  present  any 
difficulty  and  about  the  interpretation  of  which  there  is  dis- 
pute. The  second  of  these  clauses  can  be  dismissed  with  a 
few  words.  Whatever  may  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  rrnK,  in  this  sentence  it  is  in  the  nominative  caae, 
subject  of  the  verb  which  follows  it,  and  therefore  a  sub- 
stantive. Since,  moreover,  the  word  is  in  itself  a  verb  in 
the  first  person  singular  of  the  Imperfect  tense,  aa  a  sub* 
Btantive  it  cannot  be  an  appellative,  but  must  be  a  proper 
name.  And  while  a  proper  name  may  have  a  transparent 
etymology,  it  is  not  permissible  to  drag  its  etymology  into 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs*  We  neither 
interpret  nor  render  WD  Sk  ]n  ^Vn  of  1  Samuel  12^,  And 
gam  went  to  Mi  hotmB.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  the  reason  for  its  bestowal  may  be  legiti- 
mately raised,  but  not  in  the  act  of  rendering  a  sentence 
in  which  it  is  already  employed  as  such.  So  that  the 
only  permissible  interpretation  and  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew sentence  DS^'blt  ^Ifhv  rfnH  is  ^Shyih  hath  9eni  me 
unto  you> 

The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  rrrT«  HWH  Tl^Tm.  This 
expression  necessarily  constitutes  a  complete  sentence,  for  it 
ia  all  that  follows  the  formula  TOS  S»  D^hSk  nCK^.  As 
one  single  proper  name,  * ilhyeh-a%hir-ikyiK  it  could  con- 
Btitute  only  one  of  two  elements  in  the  reply ;  another  ele- 
ment, either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  would  be  required.  We  should 
have  something  like  ^£hyih-a»hir-*ihg€h  hath  tent  thee^  or 
*i!htf€h-aBhir-'iht/eh  w  my  name,  or  I  am  ^^hyeh-a^her- 
*€hyeL  As  surely,  then,  as  we  must  refrain  from  translat- 
ing the  word  iTnH  in  vs.***  must  we  face  the  problem  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  sentence  rTHK  "^rit  rTTtH  in  **".  Nor 
can  the  first  element  of  the  expression  be  constituted  a 
proper  name,  while  the  remaining  HMH  "IWK  ia  treated  as  a 
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separate,  Bubordinate  clause  explanatory  of  the  name*'^  To 
say  nothiog  of  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  explaining  a  word 
that  needs  no  explanation  by  repeating  that  same  word,  or 
of  the  unnatural  construction  of  ^Wt^  involved,  the  identical 
remarks  apply  to  the  simple  ITnit  that  have  been  passed 
upon  iTHX  nWK  rTHK  considered  as  a  proper  name:  *TrtH 
alone  cannot  constitute  the  sentence  demanded  by  the  intro- 
ductory formula  HWD  Sk  D%'T*?K  'ItZnX 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  sentence  HMH 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  literal  rendering  of  this 
clause  as  Hebrew,  no  matter  where  or  in  what  connection 
it  might  be  found,  were  accurately  set  forth  by  Robertson 
Smith, ^*  Nevertheless,  recent  commentators  on  the  book  of 
Exodus,  and  others  who  touch  upon  the  subject,  continue  to 
tread,  or  to  linger  about,  the  path  of  error,  A  restatement 
of  the  case  is  therefore  not  uncalled  for. 

^  So,  after  Ibn  Etra,  Wellhaiui^ii,  CompoBiiion  de»  Hf^^tettf^hs',  p.  72, 
note  2,**  Bin  —  Bint^tniU  ich  bin^^  and  after  Well hausen,  Ba«nt€ch.  Pal- 
pably absurd,  however^  the  conatniction  only  becomes  with  the  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  Marti,  Ge$chiehi^  der  UraelUtscJien  EtUgion\  p.  61; 
«>  £bj6,  dafi  helsgt  ieh  hin^'*^  is  what  the  author  af  Exodua  S^^  made  God  cause 
MoflCB  to  teach  ttio  Hebrew-speaking  people* 

^^  See  ProphetM  of  Israel ",  pp.  386  ff.  They  were  summed  np,  some 
260  years  before  Robertson  SmJth^  in  the  brief  etatcmeoi  of  lleory  Aina- 
worth,  **  The  Hebrew,  Ehjeh  asher  thjeh,  properJy  signifieth,  /  i^U  be  that 
I  v^ill  fre,** — AnnotationB  upon  the  gecond  hooke  of  MoBts^  called  Exodus ^ 
Keprmt  of  1G39,  p.  10  (drat  printed  in  1617).  Not  ho  accurate,  though 
poasibly  only  because  not  so  Tague,  are  Luther  and  the  Gr^cus  Yenetua. 

Unfortunately,  Robertson  Smith  acquiesced  In  the  attribution  of  the 
expressions  in  question,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  section,  to  the 
original  E  source,  and  bo  was  forced  to  twist  his  rendering  Into  the  require- 
ments of  the  context,  with  the  result  that  the  substance  of  our  paasage  Is 
thus  set  forth :  '*  The  lenBe  is  *  «  .  that  what  He  will  be  to  His  people  He 
will  be»  will  approve  Himself  to  be,  without  fall.  The  vagueness  is  inevitable, 
for  no  words  can  sum  up  atl  that  Jehovah  will  be  to  His  people  ;  it  is  enough 
for  them  to  know  that  He  will  be  it  (comp.  Isa,  Ixlv.  3  j  Lara.  iiU  SB)/*  The 
unreality  of  this  result  is  its  sufficient  condemnation. 

Smithes  conclusions  had  been  previously  published  at  greater  length  in  an 
article  **0n  the  Kama  Jehovah  (Jahre)  and  the  Doctrine  of  Exodus  III,  14,'' 
British  and  Foreign  Emnffelieat  Btmeio  for  Januaiy,  1876,  pp.  163  ff.,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  connects  THK  of  Uosea  1"  with  this  passage.  His 
views  were  restated  immediately  thereafter  by  Nestle,  Die  israeUtiscken 
Eigennamen^  1876,  pp.  91  ft. 
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The  Hebrew  verb  JTH  does  not  mean  to  have  being.  The 
Greek  rendering  of  HMK,  i  mv^  lotroducea  a  concept  as 
foreign  to  the  Hebrew  mind  as  it  is  to  the  Hebrew  verb- 
The  Hebrews,  as  such,  never  attaLned  to  the  conception  of  & 
Universe  (as  distinguished  from  a  World),  or  of  Infinity,  or 
of  one  First-canse,  or  of  an  underlying  Substance  or  Reality ; 
nor  yet  to  that  of  the  abstracteat  of  them  all,  absolute  and 
pure  Being.  Furthermore,  the  Hebrew  verb  TTT\  does  not 
mean  to  erUt^  except  within  certain  limitations  and  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  terra,  ITn  is  to  come  into  txiMUnm^  to 
happen,  to  occur;  to  become^  to  take  on  (an  attribute)^  to  enter 
upon  (a  state)  ^  to  coiiBtituie  (eomewhaf)*  Secondarily,  since 
Jmd  become  —  waBy  and  will  become^  will  6c,  and  havh^  become 
ss  beir^  (Gerund),  TTT\  comes  to  be  employed  for  to  he  in  the 
gensa  of  the  copula^  and  even  in  the  sense  of  actuality^  but 
only  with  reference  to  past  or  future  time  or  in  speaking  of 
the  copulative  relation  or  the  predication  itself  ;  and  it  is  so 
employed  for  the  very  reason  that  the  Hebrew  language 
ordinarily  employs  no  verb  at  all  to  express  the  idea  of 
being,  and  so  cannot  explicitly  throw  its  thought  into  past 
or  future  time*  or  advert  to  the  thought  itself,  without  re- 
course to  the  verb  become.  Accordingly  the  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent of  /  exi%t^  if  the  occasion  for  such  a  declaration  could 
be  conceived  of  by  the  Hebrew  mind^  would  be  not  iTITK, 
but  ^rr^M  (Perfect),  /  have  come  into  eiistence  and  $o  am  here* 
On  the  other  hand^  /  am  (mmetking^  as  distinguished  from 
/  exi$U  would  not  make  use  of  the  verb  TTTl  at  all,  /  am 
can  only  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  nominal  sentence.  The 
Hebrew  for  I  am  {90  and  eo)  is  ^3*t  followed  by  the  predicate 
noun  (or  adverb).  Thus  the  Hebrew  for  /  am  that  I  amm 
not  rrrfK  *1tt?&t  iTHIt,  nor  does  it  differ  from  that  clause  only 
in  the  matter  of  the  tense  of  the  verb.  A  nominal  instead 
of  a  verbal  sentence  is  required,  Tlie  Hebrew  for  I  am  that 
I  am  is  "^K  ITffH  ^W,  just  as  /  am  he  is  KIH  ^3R,  The  Im- 
perfect rrnK  can  only  mean  /  am  in  the  act  of  becoming^  or  / 
mil  become^  or  I  mil  be^ — which,  in  the  looseness  of  Hebrew 

^  In  order  not  to  confuse  tlie  issue  by  dlBtlnctions  of  Mode  foreign  to  tlte 
Hebrew,  I  adbere  to  the  form  of  the  EagUsh  Fature  employ ed  by  Bobertaon 
Smitb. 
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thinking,  amouBt  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  In  no 
case  can  it  be  rendered  I  am.  And  while  the  thought  I  will 
emst  (abide^  in  the  future}  would  be  theoretically  possible  in 
the  latest  stage  of  Old  Testament  writing,  it  is  impossible 
in  this  connection,  with  the  predicate  ITriK  "1tt?K  immediately 
following  it,  HTnt  in  this  sentence  can  only  mean  -f  tiill  be 
or  became  (%Q7mthing}  %  for  of  conrse  I  will  be  or  become 
{BQTmhody)  is  not  a  sensible  alternative.  Not  merely  the 
most  natural,  then,  but  the  necessary  construction  of  rvriM 
rrrfK  *irH  is  /  wUl  ht  what  I  will  be.  So  much  for  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  clause. 

We  have  still  the  question  as  to  the  idiomatic  or  logical 
value  of  this  tautological  expression.  And  only  at  this 
point  ia  it  pertinent  to  consider  the  testimony  of  the  paral- 
lels from  the  Old  Testament,  Neo-Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  which  are  cited  by  Lagarde,®  Robertson  Smith,* 
and  Grunbaum.**  In  doing  so,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  no  number  of  parallels  from  other  languages  can  affect 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  verb  as  determined  above.  Our 
own  detailed  enumeration  of  the  parallels  may  be  safely  and 
advantageously  limited  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  determine  the  point  at  issue,  and  we 
shall  thereby  escape  the  influence  of  any  turns  of  thought 
which  may  be  peculiar  to  later  times  and  other  langnagea. 
The  Old  Testament  parallels  adduced  by  the  writers  men- 
tioned are :  Gen,  43"  Ex,  4'^  16=s  ZZ^  Deut.  9=^  1  Sam.  !»« 
23»3  2  Sam.  15^  Ez,  12^  Zech,  IQs  and  Esther  4^«,  to  which 
may  be  added  2  Kings  8^  Of  these,  1  Sam,  1^  173  nP3n\ 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  construction  we  are  discuss* 
ing-  Neither  has  Zech.  10®  131  1DD  n*n,  if  the  current  in- 
terpretation, Theff  shall  be  an  many  m  they  formerh/  were^  is 
the  proper  one.  Deut.  ff^  cm  U^^JTm  flK  mrr  ^3dS  bs^flRl 
^nbfiim  nCT<  rh'hn  D^3?Dn«  nn\  And  I  prostrated  mf/self 
before  Jahweh  the  forty  day^  and  forty  nights  that  I  did^  is 
not  exactly  to  the  point*  since  there  is  nothing  indefinite 

3*  F^alterium  juxtu  fl«6ra*<)*  Hieronymi,  pp,  15&  tL 
«  Fropht^ts  ofhrael^  p.  387. 
**  ZI>MQ,  voK  amclx,  pp.  664  f. 
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about  the  complement  of  tha  verb.^  The  rest  of  the  pas* 
sages  it  will  be  convenieDt  to  cite  in  the  foUowiog  order : 
a)  Passages  with  the  Perfect  in  the  relative  clause :  Gen.  43^ 
^nW  ''SnSsig?  *lUltS  ^IKV  And  as  for  me^  howsoever  I  must  he 
bermved,  I  shall  be;  Esther  4^^  ^m3H  TnaH  ntt?«D1,  And 
howsoever  I  must  perish,  I  shalL  h)  With  the  participle; 
2  Sara*  15=»  -[SlH  ^:«  lUK  ^7  i^Tl  ^3H1,  (Thou  cam'st  ^ut 
yesterday^  and  ehall  I $tart  thse  traveling  with  xis  to-day^)  with 
myself  going  where  I  amf  c)  With  the  Imperfect  in  the 
relative  clause:  Ex*  4^®  HvlTn  TS  feC  fntE?,  Send  by  whateper 
hand  thou  clwoseM;^  Ex.  163*  nUR  Tm  IDIt  lEKH  "lU^  nH 
1^tt?3  WtPSn^  Bake  whatever  ye  choose^  and  boil  whatever  ye 

choose;  Ex,  ss^  DmK  lu^K  m  '^fiDrm  ]m  nrn  nn  ^rom. 

J"  «fi7^  Je  graciovM  unto  whomsoever  I  choose^  and  I  will  have 
mercy  upon  whomsoever  I  choose;  1  Sam.  23^  *1tt'K5  ID^niT^ 
'D7nn%  And  they  went  roving  wherever  they  chose;  2  Kings  8^ 
■"■ll]!!  11!?K3  ^*Td1,  And  live  temporarily  wherever  thou  ehoosest ; 
Ez,  Vl^  nsi  nSIK  ntff«  HH  nSHH,  J  ttr^l  «|?^aA  whatever 
word  I  chooBB,  From  the  data  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
evident  that  this  indefinite  tautological  construction  was 
employed  by  the  Hebrews^  in  reference  to  au  ensuing  event, 
a)  with  the  verb  in  the  Perfect,  to  indicate  the  subject's 
Bubjectiou  to  a  necessary  though  unknown  fate,  and  J)  with 
the  verb  in  the  Imperfect,  to  indicate  the  subject's  absolute 
control  of  his  own  action ;  the  idiomatic  value  of  ^DK  "Tl^n 
Tl^M,  when  spoken  of  future  time,  is  /  shall  be  whatever  I 
must;  the  idiomatic  value  of  TTHH  *1t?R  Tl^^m^,  which  can  be 
spokeu  only  of  future  time,  is  /  will  be  whatever  I  choose. 

The  language  of  Exodus  Z^^i^  must  accordingly  be  rendered 
as  follows :  1***  And  &od  said  unto  Moses,  I  will  be  whatever 
J  choose.  1*^  And  he  said^  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children 
of  Israel:  'Myeh  [TnKs=  "I  will  be*']  hath  sent  me  unto 
gou^    ^^  And  Q-od  said  further  unto  Mosts^  Thus  shalt  thou  say 

*  Cf*  DeuL  29** ;  Steuernagel*  Hit,  p.  M^  neems  not  to  perceive  the  dif* 
ference  between  OT  D1?mK  and  P'M  PTJSnH  nit. 

*' That  is,  bff  me,  if  thou  wilt;  not  *^durch  irffend  einen  anderen^**  sm 
Kautzach,  §  155  n.,  and  Baentech.  That  tfae  correct  interpretaUon  is  bard  to 
reconcile  with  the  angor  of  Jahweh  in  vane  <'  indicates  guly  that  the  two 
Teraea  are  not  from  the  Hame  hand. 
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unto  the  children  of  Israel:  miT,  the  God  of  ^our  father »^  the 
God  if  Abraham^  the  God  of  Imae^  and  the  God  of  Jacobs 
hath  sent  me  unto  ^ou.  —  This  is  m^  name  forever^  and  this 
my  designation  for  gentro^ion  after  generation. 

Kow  it  will  be  immediiitely  objected  that  this  rendering 
of  verse  **  yields  no  satisfactory  sense,  and  is  clearly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  cantext.  I  will  be  whatever  I  choose  not 
merely  fails  of  constituting  an  adequate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  Moses;  it  constitutes  an  entii^e  change 
of  subject,  and  actually  assumes  a  question  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent tenon  It  is  not  the  name,  but  the  future  of  the  Deitj 
that  is  her©  the  subject  of  speech.  And  though  the  latter 
subject  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time»  it  is  done  with 
a  tone  of  resentment  and  rebuke  that  implies  inquisitive 
prying  into  that  game  subject  on  the  part  of  somebody  or 
other.  iTHK  "1>?K  ITHK  has  in  mind  the  query,  nMn  rrO, 
What  will  pou  bef  Yet  this  query  nowhere  occurs,  and  the 
only  occasion  for  asking  it  which  appears  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  narrative  is  that  furnished  by  the  enigmatical,  because 
unprecedented  and  catalectic,  name  ITHK,  bestowed  upon  the 
Deity  in  i*^.  We  have  here,  then,  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  a  supposed  questioner  being  rebuked  for  impertinence 
and  inquisitivenesa  before  even  the  occasion  for  his  question 
has  been  encountered.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  this 
problem:  iT»TK  *1t?R  THK  of  i^"»  cannot  have  been  written 
before  ITHK  of  i**j  and  since  it  doea  not  follow  that  word 
in  space,  it  must  nevertheless  have  followed  it  in  time ;  that 
is,  '^^  IS  A.N  LNTERPOLATiON.     It  is  a  Midrashic  gloss  on  i**. 

That  1*0  is  interpolated  can  be  shown  quite  independently 
of  the  above  considerations.  Verse  ^^  asks  a  question.  Not 
1*0  but  1**  answers  the  question,  and  that  not  only  in  sub- 
stance^  but  —  what  is  more  to  the  point ^^^ — in  form.  ^*&  by 
its  very  language  forces  ^*®  out  of  the  text.  The  question 
of  13  is  DHSk  ^DK  HD  What  shall  I  say  unto  them  f  Not  l*<* 
but  i*&  it  is  that  begins  with  the  appropriate   correlative 

Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  the  introductory  ^l&K'l  of 
1**  is  not  weighty  enough  to  introduce  the  reply  of  God  to 
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Moses,  and  that  something  like  the  phrase  "And  God  said 
unto  Moaes"  o!  ****  is  required.  On  the  contrary,  an  im- 
mediate response  by  the  other  party  to  a  dialogue  is,  if  any* 
thing,  more  properly  introduced  by  the  simple  Htttri  than 
by  a  more  extended  formula ;  cf ,  in  particular,  E  in  Vi^s.*^  ^  ^ 
of  this  chapter  and  in  Gen-  22^*^'7.n.n^^  and  of  passages 
which  Steuernagel  assigns  to  E^,  Ex.  32^  Num.  2230^  2B^. 

That  vss.^*  and  ^^  are  swollen  has  already  been  perceived. 
Others  have  objected  to  the  recurrence  of  the  introductory 
"IfiH^I  thrice  in  connection  with  an  uninterrupted  utteranca 
of  Jahweh.  The  common  remedy  has  been  to  exclude  vs.^^ 
from  the  original  text.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  word 
TISj  which  accompanies  the  introductory  1DK*1  in  vsJ^  be- 
trays the  interpolation.  To  my  inind^  the  word  T1S,  if  it 
does  anything,  authenticates  vs.i^.  That  verse  contains  an 
amplifying  continuation  of  the  statement  made  in  l*^  and 
by  means  of  the  particle  *T13?  it  announces  that  it  does  so. 
TIP  *1DH''1  does  not  mean  Awt  he  mid  at^aitu  but  And  lie  mid 
further^  that  is.  Me  went  on  to  %ay.  Together  with  the  fol* 
lowing  TOQ  h^  cn^K,  it  affords  the  necessary  indication 
th^t  the  same  person  continues  to  apeak  wlio  baa  just 
spoken;  a  mere  ^^W\  would  have  alternating  reference. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  by  which  the  introduction  of  va.^* 
into  our  text  can  be  explained,  except  to  assume  that  it  was 
part  of  the  E  document-  Most  scholars  who  exclude  that 
verse  assign  it  to  Rje ;  one  assigns  it  to  Rd  ;  and  one  to  Rp, 
But  a  mere  glance  at  vs.^®  shows  that  ^^  cannot  be  the  con- 
tribution of  a  redactor.  Practically  all  of  ^^  ig  contained  in  ^% 
which  latter  belongs  to  J.  Now,  no  redactor  who  had  before 
him  y^A^  would  of  his  own  motion  duplicate  it  with  the  verse 
immediately  prefixed.  The  only  way  in  which  the  presence 
of  these  two  successive  verses  in  this  paasage  can  be  explained 
is  by  assuming  that  one  of  them  came  from  one  primary  source, 
and  the  other  from  another  primary  source.  Verse  '^  cannot 
be  from  either  Rje,  Rd,  or  Rp,  or  from  a  hiter  diaskeuast,  but 
must  have  come  in  from  the  E  document.^ 

^  Wildeboer  (Die  Litieraturdea  alUn  Tmaments,  p.  1S8)  sug^sled  that 
TB.^  oaa  hftrdlj  beloug  to  the  £  source,  becauM  it  impUea  that  the  namt 
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But  if  vaJ^  was  in  the  E  document^  we  have  confirmation 
of  the  interpolation  of  i-**»  in  the  particle  TIS*  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  go  80  far  m  to  say  that  TIP  could  not  possibly 
accompany  the  third  of  three  occurrences  of  ^DK^  and  not 
the  second,  but  such  a  style  would  certainly  be  most  remark- 
able- That  is,  if  ***»  were  authentic^  we  should  certainly 
have  T1S  with  the  "IDK'^I  of  i***.  Furthermore,  as  suggested 
above^  simple  ^SR**!  has  alternating  reference;  so  that  l** 
must  have  been  immediately  preceded  by  an  utterance  of 
MoseSf  in  the  original  source,  We  may  confidently  main- 
tain that  the  introductory  phraseology  of  i^&  and  is  {^ 
sufficient  of  itself  to  require  the  exclusion  of  l^a  from  the 
text  of  E, 

Before  proceeding  further*  we  may  summarily  dispose  of 
the  one  remaining  hypothesis  regarding  the  conflation  of 
vss.i^i^,  namely,  that  the  entire  vbA\  ^  as  well  as  %  is  inter- 
polated or  redact ionah®  The  fatal  objection  to  this  hypoth- 
esis is  that  it  creates  vastly  more  diflSculty  than  it  removes. 
Upon  that  assumption,  no  part  of  the  verse  has  any  mean- 
ing whatever,  and  no  possible  ground  for  its  insertion  can 
be  imagined. 

Accordingly  —  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  question 

JahiQ^h  wafl  known  to  the  Fatbera,  whereas  P,  who  derived  his  notion  from 
E,  expressly  makes  the  u^me  to  be  raveaied  for  the  first  lime  to  Moaes,  the 
Fathers  having  known  the  Deity  only  by  the  name  of  Ei  Shaddat  But  both 
tho  name  EI  Shfxddai  and  the  notion  of  the  nftme  Jahtreh  being  here  teveaied 
for  the  first  time  {or  indeed  **  revealed  *'  at  all)  are  peculiar  to  P.  E  furnished 
only  the  auggestion  for  the  theory  and  pmctice  of  P,  They  occupy  wholly 
dlflerent  platforma  To  P,  it  ia  the  Deity  revealing  the  most  important  of 
his  attribtttefti  his  most  holy  name,  to  the  favored  of  roaiikind  f  to  E,  it  is 
the  anceatral  and  national  divinity  —  D^rfelt,  ** deity"  par  excfffcrtce  —  ap- 
pearing to  Moees  on  a  particular  occasion  and,  upon  requesti  making  known 
his  identity  by  means  of  his  proper  name.  Even  P  could  not  get  along  with 
merely  the  appellative  Elohim  for  the  whole  period  before  Uie  final  revelation* 
And  it  Is  doubtful  if  even  P  would  have  understood  what  Carpenter  means  by 
"  the  revelation  of  Elohim  being  followed  by  that  of  Yahweh  "  {Composition 
of  the  mxaieuch,  p.  203),  What  then,  to  the  mind  of  E,  was  the  name  by 
which  the  god  of  Moses*  fathers,  spoken  of  in  vs,^,  was  alluded  to  In  case  of 
necessity,  — by  way  of  contrast  to  "the  gods"  (D^1*?K)  of  Josh,  24^,  for 
escampb  ?  Or  did  he  have  no  name  ? 
**  Carpenter  and  Harford  assign  it  to  Rje, 
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of  the  authenticity  of  the  name  iTHSt  ia  i**  —  the  text  of  E 

rail  as  follows : 

"^  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold  I  comennto  the  children 
of  Israel  and  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent 
me  unto  you.  Then  will  they  say  unto  me,  What  is  his  name  ? 
What  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?  ^**  And  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel :  pTHK  hath  sent  me  unto  you, 
**And  God  said  further  unto  Mosea,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel :  HIiTj  the  God  of  your  fathersj  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Grod  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  m© 
unto  you,"     Etc. 

It  is  with  this  determinatiou  of  the  text  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  reading  rPHIt 
in  1**-  We  have  seen  that  this  reading  is  older  than  ^^  and 
occasioned  the  latter's  interpolation.  How  old  is  the  read* 
ing?  Does  it  go  back  to  E?  With  ^^^  out  of  the  way^  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  irHK  of  i**"  represents  the 
corruption  of  an  original  nn\*>  The  name  of  Israel's  GcmI 
was  not  iTJIH,  but  niT.  The  name  which  from  this  point 
on  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  E  document  is  not  HMK^ 
but  mn\  The  name  which  still  stands  in  vs.*^,  the  author's 
own  amplification  of  the  stiitement  of  i**,  ia  miT.  Further- 
rnore^  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  E  document^  with 
its  introduction  of  the  proper  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  at 
this  point  in  the  history,  furnished  the  model  for  the  proce- 
dure, and  gave  occasion  for  the  theory,  of  the  later  priestly 
writer,  who  introduced  the  name  rniT  in  a  special  revela* 
tion  to  Moses  in  the  passage  preserved  at  Ex.  6^,  and  who 
from  that  point  on  employed  the  name  with  greater  uni- 
formity than  does  the  E  document«  The  name  which  waa 
disclosed  to  Moses  at  this  point  in  the  E  narrative,  aa  the 
writer  of  P  understood  it,  was  not  rTTTK,  but  TKT,  Nor 
does  P  know  anything  of  the  disclosure  of  some  explanation 
or  origin  of  the  name,  besides  the  name  itself.     Of  these 

»Sa  already  nolzlnger  (Exodm,  in  KHC,  p.  14),  but  on  radlcAlljr  dif- 
ferent and  entirely  erroneoni  groundi.  CI.  »lao  Wellhaaseni  CompoBiiion 
du  B^cattuehM  %  p.  72,  note  2. 
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facta  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  So  that  the  E  docu* 
ment  (or,  if  we  prefer,  the  E  passage  in  the  JE  document), 
fia  P  Iiad  it,  read  at  thia  point  the  name  miT  and  no  other* 
rrriH  has,  therefore,  been  Bubstituted  for  an  original  TV\tV  in 
the  text  of  l*^  and  the  substitution  took  place  after  P,  —  or 
at  any  rate,  in  a  manuscript  which  did  not  influence  the  text 
P  used.  Certainly  the  reading  TiTK,  if  it  existed  anywhere, 
was  not  at  all  current  in  P'a  day;  for  it  is  not  one  which 
could  long  remain  unnoticed^  —  witness  the  interpolation  of 
i^a*  When,  moreover,  we  consider  that  our  E  (or  JE)  cornea 
to  ns  from  the  same  priestly  circles  in  which  P  arose,  the 
conclusion  that  fTHIt  was  not  introduced  into  the  text  of  E 
until  after  P  was  written,  becomes  all  but  necessary.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  we  are  justi* 
fied  in  maintaining  that,  on  the  evidence  of  P,  the  reading 
iTHR  for  iTiT  in  the  passage  which  now  constitutes  Ex.  3^*^ 
was  not  in  existence  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  study  of  the  history  of  the  text 
has  shown  that,  on  the  evidence  of  all  the  versions  and  the 
Samaritan  tradition,  the  reading  iTflX  was  prevalent  some 
considerable  time  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
And  even  disregarding  the  Samaritan  tradition  entirely,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  chrono- 
logical value  of  its  testimony,  the  mere  fact  that  Alexandrian 
Greek  and  Masoretic  Hebrew  of  Ex.  3i*  derive  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  requires  ns  to  push  the  date  of  the  present 
reading  in  l***  appreciably  to  the  rear  of  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  So  that  the  Urminu%  ante  quern  may  in 
any  event  be  safely  set  down  as  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  Some  time  between  500  and  300  B.C.,  then,  rPTTil 
was  substituted  for  miT  in  the  text  of  Ex.  3**^.  A  more 
precise  determination  of  the  date  of  this  substitution  cannot 
be  reached  without  concerning  ourselves  with  the  question 
of  the  reason  for  it. 

That  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  and  that  the  alteration  of 
the  text  was  the  result  of  design  and  not  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, cannot  be  doubted.     For  assuming  —  what  seems  quite 
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impossible  —  that  a  scribe  did  actually  slip  into  reading  or 
writing  n^HH  for  the  name  of  the  national  God  in  copying 
a  manuscript*  the  slip  could  not  fail  of  unceremonious  cor* 
rection  upon  the  very  first  reading  of  his  copy,  einca  tbe 
strangeness  of  the  text  must  have  compelled  attention,  and 
any  scruples  about  correcting  so  palpable  a  blunder  could 
have  been  summarily  removed  by  a  glance  at  another  manu- 
script. In  fact,  so  great  must  have  been  the  temptation  to 
correct  the  reading  ^^'^H,  that  we  may  question  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  deliberate  intent  which  marked  its  introduction, 
it  would  have  survived,  had  it  not  been  hedged  about  by  the 
interpolated  HMR  ItPR  ITrtR  which  followed  hard  upon  ita 
heels,  not  improbably  with  that  very  danger  in  view,^i 

The  motive  for  the  alteration  of  the  name  miT  to  iTHR 
in  Exodus  3^*^  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  can  have  been  only 
one :  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  the  ineffable  name. 

The  increasing  awe  with  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Priest  Code  and  the  accomplished  centralization  of  the 
cultus,  all  things  came  to  be  regarded  that  pertained  to  the 
person  of  the  holy  God,  resulted,  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
whose  bounds  we  have  determined  (500-300  B<cOt  i^  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  public  use  of  his  most  holy  Name 


^  A  Aomewh&t  eimilaj',  thoiigli  invartedi  cftfle  of  o&a  eormptlon  of  the  text 
following  upon  another  from  much  tJie  ^me  motive  aa  here,  la  that  wbieh 
contiQuea  to  perplex  critics  io  I  Sam.  Z^K  There  the  original  reading  wa» 
that  which  I  append  (in  the  larger  type)  t 

Da    rro    i6i    rj3 

The  worda  printed  In  sma)]  type,  &n  aetount  of  thB  itn  wkirh  need  not  he 
meniiontd  (litenmy,  whkh  he  knoios}^  were  put  upon  the  margin  to  be  Gub- 
6tltut€d  for  the  blasiphemoui  expresaioa  T33  B'Ti^K  c'^^pQ  ^  in  reading  the 
text  aloud.  But  being  written  into  the  column  in  a  later  manuscript,  their 
object  waa  defeated,  and  the  old  difficulty  had  to  be  met  again,  this  time  by 
truncating  arr6it  to  Dr6,  the  present  Ma^oretic  text,  which  is  opposed  alike 
by  the  Alexandrian  Greelc  and  by  the  Rabbinical  tradition.  The  Greek  ir 
ABtulaif  i^Qr  a^w  presenrea  a  di Cerent  form  of  tbe  marginal  enphemiam  = 
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outside  of  the  one  central  sunctoary  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
DO  longer  the  name  of  a  national  divinity,  acquaintance  with 
which  was  as  old  as  the  relation  to  the  person  bearing  it.  It 
was  the  very  real  name  of  the  God  of  all  the  world,  like  hia 
holy  Law  by  special  act  of  grace  revealed  to  Moses  for  the 
salvation  of  his  people.  Before  yet  they  had  built  a  fence  of 
tradition  about  the  written  law  to  prevent  any  approxima- 
tion to  the  violation  of  its  precepts,  the  Jews  ceased  to  utter 
the  divine  name,  lest  they  approach  ever  so  remotely  the 
bounds  of  sacrilege, ®®  The  mere  utterance  of  the  name, 
apart  from  perjury,  cursing,  or  blasphemy,  was  indeed  at  no 
time  a  criminal  offense ;  ^  but  it  soon  came  to  be  considered 
a  ritual  sin,  punishable  by  God  though  not  by  man-**  And 
though  this  sin,  like  other  sins,  was  no  doubt  sometimes  com- 
mitted, it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  authorized  or  tolerated  in 
connection  with  the  Sabbath  functions  of  the  synagogue* 

From  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Joseph  us  it  is  evident 
that  the  practical  disuse  of  the  name  mrP  lay  so  far  behind 
them  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  name  was  less  sparingly  employed  than  in 
their  own  days,**    In  some  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Old 

«  Cf,  Dal  man,  Der  Oolit^namt  Adonai  und  seint  GuchithU^  pp,  71  L 
Jacob,  /m  Namtn  Qoitts^  Berlin,  1003^  p.  IGd,  go«a  altog^iher  too  f&r  when 
he  carrlet  tbta  attitude  back  to  the  days  of  Ezekl«l. 

^  According  to  &.  Aboda  Zara  17  6,  under  Roman  rule  In  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D,  Eabbi  Han  in  a  ben  Teradion  was  burned  at  the  stake,  hia  wife  ejce- 
cuted,  and  bis  daughter  condemned  to  a  life  of  sbame,  lor  no  other  cauie 
than  that  the  Rabbi  had  pronounced  the  ineffable  name  in  public  hearing. 
But  the  ground  alleged  for  the  outrage  ia  rejected  even  by  those  who  accept 
as  bjetortcal  all  tbe  other  details  of  the  Talmud  Ic  story ;  cf,  BaohcFf  J>£a 
Agada  der  TannaiUn^  vol.  i.  p,  400> 

■*  Cf.  Miabna,  Smihtdrin^  ^.  1  \  Toselta,  SanA.  liL  0  (ed.  Zuckermandel, 
p,  433).  In  Miahna,  Btrachoth,  ijc.6,  tlier©  la  no  talk  of  the  utterance  of  the 
word  n^rp.  Tbe  question  there  is  merely  whether  one  shall  or  shall  not  use 
the  divine  name  in  ordinary  ealutatlon  (Dl^  HR  *?»«?),  The  salutations 
D3DI?  mrr,  m.T  13"a',  l&C  mrr.  of  Ruth  2*  and  Judges  6^2  (which  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  pronounced  by  the  speakers  B2DD  '3"TK,  ^IH  13^% 
etc.)  are  cited  by  those  who  prefer  the  good  old  religious  forms  —  ^'  Despiae 
not  tby  mother  when  she  is  old  "  is  quoted  from  Proverbs  23^ — to  the 
godless  03*^1?  uh^  of  their  own  unregenerate  days. 

«  Dalman,  Ic^  pp,  38,  42, 
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Testament  —  Chronicles,  Daniel,  Ecclesiastea,  and  an  entire 
section  of  the  Psalois  —  there  is  a  marked  avoidance  of  the 
name  mrh*  This  is,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  not  very  significant, 
except  as  it  indicates  the  increasing  preference  for  the  term 
D'^rnn*  it  furnishes  no  evidence  that  when  encountered  or 
employed  by  these  Old  Testament  writers,  the  name  rTlTT 
was  not  faithfully  pronounced.  Then,  too,  we  know  that  in 
still  later  times  m)T,  though  never  pronounced,  was  unhesi- 
tatingly written*  But  a  comparison  of  Chronicles  with  the 
book  of  Samuel  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  Chronicler, 
at  least*  pronounced  ''ilK  even  when  he  did  write  rnJT ;  for 
in  reproducing  his  source  he  deliberately  avoids  the  combi- 
nation HIT  ^HK  of  2  Sam.  7  (which  to  him  would  have  been 
^3TK  ^:n»  33),  writing  for  it  now  O'^nbR  mrP,  now  DMb«,  now 
miT,  and  never  once  does  he  write  ^HK^^z  xhe  most  valu- 
able and  conclusive  evidence,  however,  regarding  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  utterance  of  the  name  mT,  is  that  furnished  by 
the  Alexandrian  Greek  version.  By  the  time  of  the  first 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.a,  the  custom  of  substituting  another 
word  for  the  proper  name  of  the  Deity  in  the  reading  of 
the  Law  was  already  firmly  established,  and  the  substitute 
employed  was  stereotyped  and  uniform.  For  there  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  word  KiJ/mo?  was  habitually 
employed  by  the  readers  of  the  Greek  version,  from  the  very 
first,  wherever  the  original  bad  Hirr,^  and  that  this  usage 
was  derived  from  the  settled  custom  among  the  Palestinian 
Jews  of  pronouncing  the  name  ^1^*  Dalman  ^  afiirms  that 
the  Kvpto^  of  our  Greek  manuscripts  cannot  be  received  as 
evidence  for  the  early  oral  substitution  of  '^TIH  for  HirP,  since 
from  the  statements  of  Origen  ^  and  Jerome  *^  it  appears  that 

m  QL  Kittel,  PEm,  vol  vlil.  p.  652. 

«  See  Jacob,  Ic.  pp,  165  f. 

*>  The  few  occiimencea  of  HtT  ^y^  In  th6  Pentateuch  were  vaiiouBtf 
treated  in  the  Greek  &nd  may  be  disregarded. 

»  tx.  pp.  37  f. 

*°  On  I^salm  2^  Mlgne*i  Patrologtu  Graeea,  ^l  1104, 

*^  Frolopu^  galeatu§f  and  in  the  letter  to  Marcella  referred  to  aboTSr 
p.  121,  note  17. 
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old  Greek  matiuscnpta  exhibited  the  Hebrew  characters  WiT, 
and  not  the  Greek  Kvpio^^  wherever  the  proper  name  occurred 
hi  the  originaL  Assuming,  however,  that  the  statements  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  justify  the  inference  that  the  original 
Greek  manuscript  did^  like  Aquila's  version,  employ  that 
device  (against  which  inference  not  a  little  might  be  said^), 
the  fact  remains  that  Hebrew  mm  in  a  Greek  manuscript 
is  as  good  evidence  for  the  custom  of  substituting  something 
or  other  for  the  authentic  word  as  would  be  the  reading 
KvptQ^  itself.  Otherwise  the  Greek  would  have  exhibited 
not  the  Hebrew  cliaractersi  but  the  transliteration  of  the 
name  in  Greek  characters,  as  in  the  case  of  other  proper 
names  j  *®  and  neither  in  extant  Greek  manuscripts  nor  in 
tradition  is  there  the  faintest  trace  of  an  original  laiaj 
(or  variant  of  it)**  in  the  Greek  version.  But  if  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  from  the  very  beginning  substituted  some 
word  for  mm  in  reading  the  Greek  text,  (1)  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  contemporary  Pales- 
tinian Jews  to  do  likewise  in  reading  the  Hebrew,  and  (2)  we 
have  no  reason  in  the  world  for  believing  that  the  word 
which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  originally  substituted  was  dififer- 
ent  from  that  which  we  find  them  automatically  employing 
in  the  days  of  Philo,  namely  Kvpto^.  But  if  Kvpto^  was 
employed  for  mm  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  ^'STR  must  bare  been  antecedently  so  employed 
by  the  Palestinian  Jews  ;  for  Kipio^  **  obviously  reproduces 
the  suffixless  sense  which  TiH  acquired  —  as  Dalman  him- 
self has  so  ably  shown  —  in  the  very  act  of  being  substituted 
for  the  name  mm* 

At  least  as  early  as  300  b.c,  then»  and  most  probably  ear- 
lier, the  utterance  of  the  name  mm  was  abandoned  in  the 

«  Cf.  Kittel,  I.e.  pp.  630,  632. 

<*  It  would  hardly  have  been  bold  enough  to  attempt  a  iranBlatioii. 

**  5  ( =:  H-  ^  e)  ia  in  Hebrew  a  phase  of  a,  wherea*  Iti  Grt-ek  jt  k  a  phase 
of  t ;  bence  Mwuinft  and  MftM^^r^.  ( Parti  cl  plea  of  TVh  verba  had  doubt  less 
ceased  to  be  pronounced  H-  by  that  time,)  In  later  timeSi  ^'hen  17  had 
become  I  and  ^  had  become  tj,  we  haye  la^t  (Kpiphanius  and  Theodoret). 
Ongen*B  laij  probably  omlta  the  consonantal  l ;  he  certainly  doea  not  intend  ?P, 

^  Notice  that  It  ia  not  6  Ei^ptor,  which  ia  of  secondary  derelopment. 
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Jewish  synagogue*  I  say  most  probably  earlier;  for  the 
phenomenon  ought  not  to  be  isolated,  and  it  will  best  be  con- 
nected with  the  institutional  innovations  which  followed 
immediately  upon  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the 
Pentateuch**^ 

It  was  of  course  only  in  reading  or  ijuoting  verbatim  a 
writing  which  contained  the  name  that  a  vocal  device  for  the 
avoidance  of  its  utterance  would  ordinarily  be  required. 
When  one  speaks  of  the  God  of  the  whole  world  aa  "  God," 
one  is  not  employing  a  surrogate  for  TtlST,  A  speaker  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  leaving  the  name  alone  ;  the  person  of 
the  Deity  could  be  referred  to  in  many  other  ways.  And  th© 
Palestinian  Jews,  in  their  own  utterances*  did  leave  alone  not 
only  mrr,  but  ^3TH  too,  when  once  the  latter  had  become 
the  synagogue  surrogate  for  mn\  On  the  other  hand,  mere 
reference  to  the  name  HliT,  though  it  %vould  often  occur,  did 
not  involve  the  quotation  of  the  name.  This  distinction 
between  reference  to  the  person  and  reference  to  the  vocable 
is  important.  In  Lev,  24ii-i^>  D^H  m  3]T1  and  UV  13pM 
are  correlatives 'of  miT  UQ?  Dpi,  not  —  it  is  to  be  noticed  — 
of  m*T  Spl^T  Doubtless  along  this  line  lay  the  demarcatton 
between  the  original  use  of  ^nH  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
D^n  on  the  other,  as  surrogates  for  miT.  The  two  terms 
may  have  been  in  part  suggested,  as  Dalman  observes,*®  by 
the  existing  phrases  niiT  ^yn^  and  JDiT  Dt£?, — though  it  would 

«  The  synagogue  may  liftva  had  ita  prototype  arocmg  the  learned  in  thd 
Exile,  but  the  inatitutfon  itself  Ih  not  to  be  dissocbted  from  the  Fire  Books 
of  Moaea.    Cf,  Schtlrer,  QeBchichtc  deajMUthen  Volke^^  toI  il  pp,  428  ff. 

*'Gfllger^B  view  {Urschrlfi  und  JJehertttzungtn  der  Bibelt  p,  274)  that 
OD  ii  the  reault  of  corruption  of  the  text  in  all  three  cases,  is  not  at  all  pl^iu- 
Bible.  He  makes  the  point  that  ^p^  i&  never  employed  with  Dtt?  of  the  per- 
son cursed.  But  this  begs  the  queslion  at  iasue.  The  Htory  of  Lev,  24^  "-^ 
if  it  means  anything,  means  that  the  content ioua  half-breed  blasphemed  by 
making  use  of  the  name  mT  in  cursing  hb  antagonist.  It  la  quite  tnie  that 
*^GUn  ganz  absolut  ftir  Qott  an  setzen,  jst  durchaus  unblbHsch."  The  con- 
clusion is  that  it  stands  for  God'a  name.  Tbe  final  DC?  mpJS  of  tJ«,  with- 
out the  article,  for  sq  booh  as  he  emplnifs  the  name  (already  tnentioned,  and 
»eiL  In  cursing)  h  not  un-Hebraic*  Sp}  in  this  section  may  yery  well  be 
nte rally  to  pronounce,  and  yet  tbe  burden  of  the  section  be  a  law  against 
blasphemy  only  ;  cf.  Dalman.  I.e.  p.  44. 

«^e.  p.  74. 
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seem  that  a  soggestion  for  the  use  of  Dt?n  iq  referring  to  *'the 
name"  was  superfluous^  But  that  the  terms  were  logically 
interchangeable,  or  that  the  Jews  in  early  times  were  guilty 
of  the  absurd  Sauuiritan  custom  of  reading  DWn  where  the 
person  of  the  Deity  is  spoken  of  —  even  invoked  —  in  the 
Old  Testament,  aa  Geiger  maintainetl,^  is  oot  to  be  believed. 
Geiger  say  a  of  the  Talmudic  evidence  which  opposes  his 
view,  "Erst  spat  (/,  Sank*  10,  1  [28 J],  b-  Pessuchim  60  a, 
Kidd.  71a)  tritt  die  bestimmte  i^Vngabe  anf,  dass  zwur  mrP 
geschrieben,  aber  ''3TK  gelesen  werde."  But  more  telling 
than  any  "bestimmte  Angabe"  is  the  quiet  implication  of 
age-long  usage  involved  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (MegiUa  Ud):  fpmi  \Ty^V  Tm^  h^ 

'n*?n3i  ^S-i^s  K'nsi  nra  nrm«  rniHD  own  m*  ^tron 

*'31  '  C^^bK  *  Sk,  Theie  I  are  the  nameM  which  mat/  nQt  be 
erased:  When  one  writer  out  the  iVa?ne  with  four  letters  (that 
IB,  does  not  write  'H,  for  example),  and  that  whether  with 
Yodh  Be  (that  is,  vrriting  miT)  or  with  Aleph  Daleth  (writ- 
ing ^3T«);  bH;  DM^K ;  etc.**  The  Mishnic  passages  cited 
by  Dalman,^^  Yoma^  iiL  8,  iv.  2,  vi.  2,  in  which  the  High  Priest 
is  represented  as  addressing  the  Deity  at  the  opening  of  his 
confessional  prayer  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  witli  Dtt^H  *CK, 
can  scarcely  mean  anything  but  that  the  name  tV\!T  was 
actually  uttered  by  the  High  Priest,  as  Geiger  was  the  first 
to  admit.^*  Later,  in  the  scholasticism  of  the  Rabbis,  the  use 
of  Gtrn  was  doubtless  somewhat  extended.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  even  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  A-D.  the 

**  f ,c.  pp,  262  fl.  For  the  rest^  it  is  bard  to  avoid  the  coucluflion  that  the 
Samaritan  custom  of  substituting  DCn  for  m.T  in  the  n;ading  of  the  Law  — 
which  custom  seems  not  to  have  cod  trolled  the  practice  in  every -day  life 
—  is  of  relatively  late  date^  at  the  most  no  older  than  the  Dostthean  move- 
ment and  the  temporary  rapprocHtment  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  the 
early  part  ol  the  second  century  a.d*  (cf.  Ilamburger,  Beal-^nci/dopMie /Ur 
Bibel  und  Talmud,  part  ii.  p.  lOOfl),  In  that  case  we  caa  understand  the 
failure  of  the  Samnritana  to  adopt  Sk  surrogate  which  to  their  Jewish  mentoTB 
bad  lone  sjnco  became  a  proper  name  and  grown  almost  as  sacred  as  m.T 
Itaelf. 

w  This  passage  is  mistranslated  by  Scliwab,  Le  Talmud  de  JiruBdhm,  ToL 
tL  p.  21«, 

"  Worte  Juut  p,  160. 
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High  Priest,  had  there  been  one,  would  have  addressed  the 
Deity  atj  DWH*^  Possibly  enough  the  rehearser  of  the  MLahna 
may  have  subatitutad  DTTl  m  relating  the  tradition.  But 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  it*  For  this  term  was  certainly  some* 
tiroes  set  down  in  manuscripts^  both  in  Scripture  citations 
and  otherwise,  when  some  more  construable  surrogate  was 
actually  spoken,  merely  to  steer  clear  of  the  rule  against  the 
erasure  of  divine  names,  or  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  less 
obvious  written  surrogate*  The  purport  of  this  will  appear 
more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

To  return  now  to  the  expression  TTT^  in  Ex<  3i**.  We 
said  tliat  this  word  represents  the  wilful  alteration  of 
original  ITIiT,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  alteration  can 
only  have  been  to  prevent  the  utterance  of  the  ineffable 
name.  If  our  conclusion  is  justified,  the  alteration  will  fall 
into  the  period  when  the  custom  of  avoiding  the  utterance 
of  mn^  by  the  substitution  of  ^TIH  was  being  inaugurated 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  sometiroe  between  the  publication 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

It  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  an  exceptional 
procedure  in  the  case  of  the  divine  name  in  Ex.  3'**,  both  as 
to  the  character  of  tlie  surrogate  employed  and  as  to  the 
projection  of  the  surrogate  into  the  text  itself,  was  literally 
unavoidable. 

The  second  of  these  points  may  be  first  disposed  of-  A 
simple  rule  to  read  ^ilK  uniformly  wherever  Hirr  was  en- 
countered in  the  text,  required  no  manuscript  notation  in 
order  to  be  remembered  and  obeyed.  But  an  isolated  diver- 
gence from  the  uniform  practice,  in  connection  with  a  partic- 
ular passage,  could  hardly  be  trusted  to  the  memory  at  a 
time  when  as  yet  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  entire  text  of 
the  Law  was  not  a  common  feat.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
an  exceptional  surrogate  was  required  in  this  passage,  I 
think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  its  projection  into  the 
text  was  equally  necessary, 

**  It  in  ne€dless  to  sbj  that  the  Jewii  did  not  bypcwtaUce  the  Jivsnt  of  God. 
Giesebrecht,  Die  alitfBtumfntiiche  Schatznng  da  QotUBnatnena^  p*  44^  has 
Overworked  the  pass&gea  Ex,  2^^  and  Isft.  3tP. 
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Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Ex*  S^*^  is  the  one  passage  in 
the  Pentateuch  where  the  substitution  of  ^i*!**  for  TTTT  was 
not  merely  glaringly  inappropriate,  but  actually  impossible. 
It  is  the  one  passage  where  the  question,  "What  is  the 
proper  name  of  Israel's  God?'*  having  been  formally  asked 
is  formally  answered.  Ex.  6^  ^  is  far  from  being  in  the 
same  case.  Even  to  ns  who  read  the  latter  passage  as 
part  of  the  separate  P  document^  its  burden  is  manifestly 
not  the  identity  of  the  name  but  the  age  of  its  revelation 
to  mankind.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  readers  of  the  Pentateuch,  not  of  the  P  docu- 
ment. To  one  who  had  perused  or  listened  to  the  account 
of  Ex.  gi^ff-,  the  phrase  miT  ^JH  of  Ex.  i?  could  no  more 
savor  of  a  revelation  of  that  name  to  Moses  than  would 
the  several  recurrences  of  that  expression  in  the  ensuing 
section  or  in  the  Holiness  Code.  To  the  mind  of  such  a 
person,  the  statement  of  Ex.  6^'*  could  do  no  more  than 
inform  Moses  that  the  name^  which  he  (as  well  as  the 
reader)  already  knew,  was  not  known  of  old  to  Abraham, 
IsaaCi  and  Jacob,  These,  he  is  told,  knew  the  Deity  only 
by  the  name  'HW  7K,  The  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
antithetical  term  was  not  raised,  though  that  term  was  for- 
mally alluded  to.  The  pronunciation  ^ITK  ^DtE^  for  tViTV  ^!2W 
of  6®  introduced,  it  is  true,  an  unmistakable  solecism,  but 
only  an  incidental  one,  such  as  occurred  often  enough  else* 
where,  ^^ — in  Lev.  24 ^^  for  example.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
permit  the  use  of  ^31K  in  Ex,  S***  in  direct  response  to  the 
question  IfitP  Hfi  of  vs.*^,  would  have  been  to  authorise  an 
out  and  out,  as  well  as  a  perilous,  misstatement.  When 
once  the  question  had  been  squarely  answered,  the  reader 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  customary  Tm  in  vs.^, 
but  the  immediate  response  of  va.^*  could  not  employ  it. 
The  insti tutors  of  the  custom  of  substituting  "ITK  for  the 
written  tVHV  in  the  reading  of  the  Law  desired  to  prevent 
the  utterance  of  the  sacred  name;  but  they  were  very  far 
from  desiring  to  mislead  the  congregation  into  the  belief 
that  the  word  ^51K,  which  was  constantly  heard  in  the 
lections,  was  itself  the  holy  and  ineffable  name.     Yet  to 
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prescribe  the  use  of  ^J'TK,  in  Ex.  S^^*  would  be  to  encourage, 
if  not  indeed  to  confirm^  each  a  belief;  to  put  the  case 
mildly^  its  effect  would  be  to  confuse  the  public  mind.  Nor, 
for  the  same  reason^  could  any  more  general  designation  of 
the  Deity  do  duty  here.  And  to  cause  Moses  to  answer  the 
question  U3tt?  HQ  with  ''inbt?  D^H  would  be  quite  too  ab- 
Bui'd  for  the  people  of  the  times,  though  perhaps  not  for 
some  of  us.  Here,  for  once,  the  utterance  of  the  name  71XV 
could  not  be  avoided. 

Yet  if  the  sacredness  of  the  name  was  to  be  violated  once 
periodically  in  every  synagogue  in  the  land,  why  not  oftener, 
and  elsewhere  ?  In  this  situation  there  was  but  one  alterna- 
tive— an  alternative  that  we  shall  see  was  habitually  re- 
sorted to  during  the  following  centuries  in  similar  case 
outside  of  the  synagogue.  It  was  to  so  mutilate  the  word 
in  pronouncing  it  that  the  requirement  of  the  rule  against 
its  utterance  would  be  formally  met,  while  at  the  same  time 
what  was  actually  uttered  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  anything  but  the  representation  of  the  tetragrammaton. 
This  was  habitually  done  in  later  times  by  exchanging  one 
or  two  of  the  consonants  of  the  sacred  name,  while  main- 
taining intact  its  syllabic  and  vocalic  cast.  The  term  for 
this  hybrid  product  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Rabbis  was  '*S3. 
The  word  rTHK  in  Er,  3i*&  is  a  ^33  of  HIT, 

Unfortunately  the  statement  of  fact  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  is  in  need  of  demonstration.  The  Rabbinical 
term  "'TIS  is  not  ordinarily  assigned  this  meaning  when  used 
in  connection  with  a  designation  of  the  Deity>  and  it  is  far 
from  being  commonly  admitted  that  the  Jews  in  early  times 
were  accustomed  to  avoid  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the 
divine  name»  in  case  of  need,  by  means  of  this  mechanical 
device. 

The  definition  of  "^iS  given  by  Levy  is  ^*Beiname,  Neben- 
benennung";^  by  Jastrow,  "by -name,  surname,  attribute^ 
substituted  word" ;  ^  by  Bacher,  *'eine  umschreibende  Benen- 
nuog,  im  Gegensatze  sum  eigentlichen  Namen  Gottes,  dem 

•*  yevhebr^isches  und  chald^it€h^»  f^'^rterbitch^  vol  IL  pp.  350  f. 
**  DiciionQry  of  the  Targumimt  etc^  p.  6S3. 
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Tetragrammaton  *' ; "  by  Dalman,  "  Beiname,  umschreibenda 
Benennung,"^^     None  of  these  is  a  strictly  accurate  defiiii- 
tion  of  the  term  ^133, 
Not  a  little  confusion  has  been  wrought  in  this  matter 

by  the  repeated  citation  of  the  Arabic  SjOs  ♦  which  has 
been  customarily  rendered  "Beiname^"  "ehrendes  Epithe- 
ton,"  But  this  rendering  of  the  Arabic  term  is  by  no  means 
comprehensive  enough,  and  in  any  case  not  quite  legitimate. 
Surname  is  only  a  secondary  and  applied  meaning  of 
IUaS^;  and  it  is  not  even  that,  if  we  emphasize  the 
prefix.  The  Arabic  word  properly  means  mrrogate^  and  is 
primarily  employed  to  designate  a  term  which  affects  to 
veil  an  indecent  or  otherwise  objectionable  allusion*  It 
then  comes  to  be  employed  for  any  circumlocutory  designa- 
tion ;  and  so  passes  at  last  to  the  stereotyped  mrrogateB  of 
individual  names,  such  as  Abu  Zaid^  **  the  Father  of  Zaid," 
But  only  in  bo  far  as  such  a  designation  is  obviously  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  man's  real  name  is  it  a  JUa5^. 
Whether  a  word  (which  need  not  necessarily  be  a  sub- 
stantive) or  a  phrase  is  or  is  not  a  &Ai5^  depends  upon 
its  function  and  not  upon  its  form  \  and  the  same  element 
may  be  a  &U5^  in  one  connection  and  not  in  another*  To 
illustrate  with  a  familiar  case,  *^  Peter  "in  the  expression 
"Simon  Peter"  is  a  surname,  but  not  a  JLO^,  which  it 
might  be  if  used  in  avoidance  of  the  name  Simon.*®  For 
the  rest,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  root  of  the  word 
is  cognate  to  Z^^  to  disguue  or  eonceaL 

The  technical  Neo-Hebrew  word  ''BS  (frequently  written 
13^3)  is  a  nomen  a^tionh  of  Piel  n^^^  like  ^IIS*^  utterance^ 
from  *I5*7  *^  utter;  ^Vltl  innovaitoi%,  from  tt^ll  to  innovate; 
^l^l  inclusioj^  from  HSI  to  include;  tfi^SD  ea^dusion^  from 
IDJp  to  exclude;  tf^lB  the  act  of  being  exact  (in  expression) » 

**  Ttrminologie  der  Tannaitfn^  p,  85. 

*T  Aramdisch-neuhcbrdisches  W^rterbuch^  p.  102* 

**  See  LU^n  ul  *Arab,  yoU  xi,  pp.  96  t  The  lexicon  of  Gollnfl  (Leyden^ 
1653)  daflned  the  Arabic  verb,  *'Appellavit  aive  algnavlt  nomiDO  per  se 
algni&Gante  rem  tllMm  ;  *^  mnd  the  tioun^  **  Melon jmla,  quum  alio  qukm  mo 
nomme  slgiUflcatur  re«.^* 
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ipecifimtion^  from  t!^f  to  be  exacts  to  $peeify.  Them  is  no 
questioQ  about  the  meauing  of  the  Fiel  Tll^*  It  is  defined 
by  Bacher,  **auf  verhiillende  Weise  ausdrucketif  umschrei- 
ben/'*®  The  nomen  actionis  of  this  is  accordingly,  the  act  of 
€xpT€uing4n*dugui»t ;  which  is  the  primary  meaning  of  ^TU- 
This  primary  meaning  is  unmistakably  retained  in  the  Midh- 
nic  Text  of  Tamid  vii.  2  i^Sota  vii.  6)>  CTISSIK  VH  SHpS^ 
Vsspn  mnOS'i  lanSS  Ctcn  HK,  in  the  mnctmr^  they  (the 
priests)  were  accuatamed  to  pronounce  the  Name  (in  benedio- 
tion,  Nam,  6^4  "*)  at  it  is  wriUen;  in  the  toum  (that  is*  when 
they  were  abroad  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem),  by  disguising  it."* 
Now  just  as  our  English  word  ^*  expression  *'  and  the  Neo* 
Hebrew  word  *TI3%  from  meaning  originally  the  €tct  of 
exprensing^  come  to  mean  the  thing  expressed^  so  '*^?^  from 
meaning  the  act  of  expresaing-in-digguise^  comes  to  mean  that 
which  expre%ses4n-digguiMe  ;  or  —  to  employ  another  term  — 
from  meaning  substitution  in  the  sense  of  the  aH  of  mhstitut* 

^  Le,  p,  83;  ct  I^vy,  i.v.  It  ig  the  word  which  reeum  at  the  end  of 
each  arUcla  in  tb^  enamemtioti  of  the  eighteen  Tiqqune  Sofcrin%  or  euphe- 
mleticiii  alteraiiona  of  the  Old  Testament  text  recorded  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion :  airiDn  n5*3tt?  jC'^lt,  but  the  texi  disguises  ;  see  Geiger,  Urschrijl^  pp* 
dOB  ff. ;  Glnsburg,  Introduttion  to  the  MasmrHim-QtiHcal  HdUion  of  th^ 
Hebrew  BibU,  p.  MB. 

*o  **  Hier  bedetitet  rua  Heine  —  dca  Tettagrammatoni  —  umschieibend« 
Lesung  ^3^|t,"  saja  Bacher,  after  he  has  defined  1J5  as  **eine  umschrei- 
betide  Benennnng  [of  God].**  But,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  comments 
tors  of  the  Middle  Aget^  how  do  we  know  that  the  Miihna  ha&  reference  to 
*31K?  The  ordinary  aflsumptioa  Id  that  by  rm!3S  ia  meant»  *'^when  the 
priests  are  ofiieiatiDg  In  the  synagogues  of  the  country,"  in  which  case  it  ia 
taken  for  granted  they  would  make  ua©  of  the  synagogue  surrogate  of  tbo 
name  ni.T,  But  what  eYidaoce  have  we  that  the  priests  Jn  their  oMcial 
capacity  had  anything  to  do  with  the  functions  of  the  synagogue,  or  that 
they  were  employed  to  **  pronounce  the  benediction  "  there  ?  The  common 
residence  of  the  priests  was  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  text  speaks  of  the 
priests  doing  one  thing  in  the  vnpi^  and  another  in  the  ni^TD,  we  hare  no 
reaaon  for  rendering  otherwise  than  in  the  temple  and  in  the  knca  respec- 
tively* Nor  can  we  render  ^133  of  this  paasage  it»  (the  name^s)  mrroffate  ; 
for  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  name  rt^  had  only  one  ^153,  — decid- 
edly not  In  the  Mlshnic  period ;  cf.  Shehn*t>th  tv.  13,  Sanhtdrin  vii.  6.  For 
the  rest^  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  one  paasage  where  ^^  occurs 
with  the  possessive  suffii  of  the  third  person  singular^  the  supporterH  of  the 
prevalent  erroneous  definition  of  the  word  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
suMz  has  reference  to  the  name  and  not  to  the  peraozi  of  God« 
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ing^  it  comes  to  mean  iubitUution  in  the  sense  of  the  thing 
iubstituted^  —  iurrogate>  These  two  senses,  however,  exhaust 
the  lexical  values  of  the  word  *^]3.^*  Any  narrower  defini- 
tion of  the  word  involves  "false  distribution," 

Moreover,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  term, 
whether  a  word  or  phrase  is  or  is  not  a  ^D  depends 
upon  its  function  In  actual  nsa  and  in  the  conception 
of  the  speaker,  and  not  at  all  upon  its  identity.  One 
cannot  affirm  of  any  particular  word  in  the  lexicon  that 
it  is  ptr  %€  a  ^W,  According  to  the  commentary  on 
Leviticus  called  Sifra  (ed,  Weiss,  foL  104  e\  the  text  of 
Lev.  24'i  do6s  not  substitute  *y^3^  for  7vp^  as  does  the 
text  of  1  Kings  21^,  Tboi  B%-r7K  HinJ  ^IS,  for  the  reason 
that  "they  do  not  put  to  death  on  the  basis  of  a  **W  (M. 
Sanhedrin  vii,  6),  That  is,  the  verb  T*13  when  employed 
as  a  euphemistic  substitute  for  7^p  is  a  'T3D.  So  the 
expression  DpSSH,  the  plam^  may  be  a  ^1}3  of  the  word 
D^n^K  t  and  D^^7K  in  turn  may  he  conceived  of  as  a  "^IJS  of 
the  name  mrP/^     After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  needless  to 

^^  I  refer,  of  oonrae,  to  early  times ;  by  tlie  p-ammarians  of  ibe  Middle 
Agej)  the  word  is  iiaed  for  **  pronoun  '*  ;  cf*  niLitorf-FlHcheT,  ^,v.  In  Arabic 
gram  mar  SjLlS^  i*  riot  ex^tiy  ^^  pronoun  *'  (aa  Caspari*MGller,  §  34)  j 
the  clftsa  coniiifits  of  ''  certains  moUi  d'una  sigtuncatjoa  ^Ague  qu^on  aub- 
Blitae  k  dea  expressions  plus  delermm^ea " ;  aee  De  Sacjy,  Gmmmairt 
arahe^^  vol  i  pp,  430,  434,  voL  ii.  p,  00 ;  and  cf,  Wrigbt-DeGoeje,  AruUe 
Qrammar^  vol,  il.  ^.  125  C. 

«  la  Sifra,  on  Lev.  Ifiw  (gg  c),  24"  ( 104  d),  and  in  both  Talmuda  (6,  Sun- 
hedrin  60  a^  j,  SanhtdHn  25  a),  all  designations  of  the  Deity  other  than 
nirr*  are  clashed  together  aa  e^22n,  bat  that  U  tnereiy  in  maLntenanco  of 
the  fiction  that  nil  other  designations  are  but  mrrogaiei  of  the  real  nameL 
So  accorvUng  to  b.  Sanhedrin  60  a,  when  the  heathen  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
hears  fmin  Ebud  jbn  'b  S'rhyt  TSI  he  hears  only  a  ^Z^.  In  the  Mishna 
D"U3n  S3  La  uaed  very  diflereutly  (Shf^'bnt^tk  iv,  i:i) :  (When  witnesses  are 
atLmmoncd  with  any  of  the  expressions)  ''  /  adjure  ^ou,^*  **  /  enjoin  upon 
you,*^  **  I  hind  ^ou,"  ihejf  are  obUg^iled  :  (If  the  adjuration  be)  Iff  *'  heaven  " 
or  bjf  **tarth,^'  iheu  are  free;  (bnt  if)  bjf  ''Aleph  PaiHh^'  [that  is,  referring 
to  ^llt,  but  avoiding  its  pronunciatioa  In  this  manner] ^  bjf  "  Todh  Me  '* 
[with  similar  reference  to  m.T],  by  ^IP,  6y  miGS,  b^  O^fm  psn  [Ex*  34*], 
by  Q^'fiK  T^«,  hjf  no  PI  31,  or  b^  an^  o/fAir  aurrogatei  (piSH  SSSI),  ihry  are 
obUgati'd.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  chara^^ter  of  the  "  aurrogatea " 
allnded  to,  there  ia  nothing  in  the  Mi^fanic  text  to  show  that  they  were  like 
TBn  SI  and  the  two  preceding  expresalona.    The  interpretations  **  oder  bei 
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point  out  that  the  noun  "1)3  stands  in  no  particular  relatioo 
to  the  designation  of  the  Deity^  any  more  than  does  the 
verb  n|3p 

We  said  that  one  cannot  affirm  of  any  word  in  the  lexicon 
that  it  is  or  is  not  per  $e  a  ^33,  But  there  are  certain  voca- 
bles which  have  no  place  in  the  lexicon,  of  which  this  may 
be  affirmed.  These  are  meaningless  aggregations  of  letters, 
which  never  perform  any  other  office  than  that  of  serving  aa 
Burrogatea  for  other  words.  We  may  illustrate  with  Scotch 
and  American  "by  gosh"  for  "by  God";  this  *'gosh"  ia  a 
''133  in  its  own  right*  It  is  these  D^^liD  of  the  "dummy** 
order,  of  which  the  Rabbinical  literature  has  an  abundant 
supply,  that  concern  us  particularly  here. 

We  may  limit  our  quotations  to  the  two  important  pas- 
sages of  the  Mislma,  Nedarim  \,  1,  2,  and  Sanhedrin  vii.  5. 
The  first  will  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  these  surrogates 
are  formed  by  the  mutilation  of  the  word  they  replace^  that 
is,  by  the  change  of  certain  of  its  consonants  while  preserv- 
ing intact  its  syllabic  and  vocalic  cast,®^  and  will  tell  us 
explicitly  that  such  formations  are  D^^IJS,  The  second  pas- 
sage will  show  that  the  name  TT\Tl^  yielded  surrogatea  for 
itself  in  precisel}^  the  same  manner. 

As  the  extremely  condensed  form  of  part  of  Nedarim  u 
1,  2,  makes  a  literal   translRtion   impossible,   I    quote  the 

Hebrew:  Hinsn  D^niiD  D^mm  nmiD  Pm3  ^^M^  h2  (1) 
mip  DJip  Torh  nDiRH  (2)  .  .  .  mn^i3D  nrrm  m^iatra 
tnrh  p^i3S  ibK  nn  ^nrr  -fnn  pnn  p^pb  X"-^^  iSk  m  urp 
Kms3  mi  rp^p^  r\T\y2^  nrrxh  f^-^iiD  iSk  nn  itid  mi  pn^ 

nra^h  p'^ISS  1*7K  nn.  That  is,  AU  the  mrrogateE  employed 
in  V0W9  are  as  binding  m  the  wordi  they  displace^  likewise  all 
those  employed  in  han«^  all  those  employed  in  mths^  and  alt 

MonH  etnem  der  Attribute"  (Haffm&Tia),  and  **  oder  bei  allea  and^ren  Attrl- 
buten  '*  (Goldschmldt),  both  read  tbo  Babylonian  G«mara  (which  Itaelf  ooa- 
fuBes  two  entirely  dlSerent  principles)  into  the  SllBhna. 

"Any  disturbance  of  the  vocal Jc  ciu»t  of  the  word,  in  addition  to  tb« 
ejEcbango  of  its  consonanis»  renders  it  unrecognizable,  find  relegatea  it  to 
the  dflflfl  of  the  p5S  ^^D,  mirroffuteM  of  mrroffatei,  which  are  rejected  by 
one  school  of  Tannaites  bb  beyond  the  pale  of  "  Hebrew  "  ;  cf*  6.  Ked^rim 
10  b  J.  Xazir  bl  d. 
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those  employed  in  Nazirite  ohUgatiofiM.  *  .  ,  If  otie  »ay  to  his 
neighhor  D31p,  HJip,  qt  D3p,  tliESE  are  mrrogatcB  of  \y\^ ;  \f 
he  sag  p*in,  ^^Iti,  or  ^IH,  these  are  surtQgates  of  Ulp  ;  if  he 
sag  |Tll,  tTl^y  or  iTlS,  these  are  surrogates  of  "l^T3  \  ^  if  he  sag 
nm^IS?,  npipTPj  or  [,.•?,,,  .],  these  are  surrogates  of 
n^'^DU^*  The  reading  of  the  words  KTIIM  11^  which  I  have 
left  untranslated,  is  extremely  nncertain.  The  above  is  the 
text  of  the  separate  Mishna  editions;  the  Babylonian  and 
Jernsftlem  Talnmds  have  M1M  ^11^  and  Maimonides  read 
Hmd3  my^  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  *T13  is  interpolated 
—  it  has  no  place  in  connection  with  "oaths" — ^and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  clause  is  corrupted  from  a  third  ^M  of 
rnj^Stf,  probably  nUlZD.  The  Jerusalem  Geraara  on  this 
paragraph  of  the  Mishna  adds  the  following  Q'"'1i3:    pB*lS, 

psn:?,  f  pn3»  surrogates  of  psn^ ;  nsiDn,  nnfin,  npissn,  sur* 

rogates  of  PH^D^  ;   D^3n,  *^JrJ,  "11311,  surrogates  of  tS^^j'TTf ; 

nt'\^n,  nstnK  npnn,  surrogates  of  nainn  {Nedarim  36  <?)'»« 

The  other  passage,  M.  Sanhedrin  vii.  6,  relates  to  the  judi- 
cial procedure  in  the  case  of  a  trial  for  the  capital  offense  of 
blasphemy,  as  conducted  in  the  bygone  days  when  the  Jew- 
ish state  still  existed  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death: 
Tlie  blasphemer  is  not  guilty  except  he  pronounce^'^  the  exact 
Name  (D^H  ITH  ^Sf^?  1^)-  Itahbi  Joshua  hen  Qorha  said: 
Thro%ighotit  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  it  was  customarg 
to  empUg  a  surrogate  ^3?),  (as  for  example)  ''''Mag  HDr 
smite!''  or  '"^(ffe  Masphemedy  TiUW  When  the  trial  was 
completed^  howeuer^  theg  did  nM  proceed  to  the  execution  upon 

«*  T\Tn^  of  the  text  la  a  monEfest  corruption  ;  cf*  M.  Na^ir  1 1, 

*s  See  pBtucliowski^B  edition  of  Seder  Nashimf  Berlin,  1002,  p,  178, 
not^s  33  f . 

^  The  0^33  cited  above  form  the  subject  mattefr  of  the  text  of  Mishna 
and  Talmud  and  so  are  neceaaarily  ancieni*  As  la  well  known,  tbe  spellmga 
Cp^K,  cn'^K,  "pbn,  "T^K,  Kp'^K,  not  Infrequently  occur  in  early  JewlBh 
iinpr^sions  for  D'nSlC,  etc,  ;  bo  also  "HT  for  rTirf ;  cL  Jaatrow,  DicttoHariff 
i.v.  ni*?»,  and  the  Jewish  En^clopedia^  vol,  li.  p,  164.  But  these  are 
doubtless  relatirely  new  devices  to  prevent  the  denecmtion  of  the  printed 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  "^  'fiifi'lt  which  occura  for  hn'W  *n'?K  tn  the 
formula  of  an  oath  in  /.  Ncdarim  42  c,  lines  10  f„  is  certainly  an  original 
Talmiidic  ^133* 

"^  In  abuse  of  the  Deity  or  io  cmsing  bla  fellow ;  of.  p.  138,  note  17. 
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ihe  hofiM  of  the  BurrogaU*  Bui  they  eau$ed  everybody  not  c^n- 
eerfied  to  have  the  room^  and  atked  the  maMt  prominent  among 
the  wUneu€9^  raying  to  him^  Repeat  e3tactly  (V^^>^)  wh€st  th&u 
did»t  hear,  Tkit  he  did.  Then  the  judge*  ro^e  to  their  feet 
and  rent  their  garmenti^  and  never  mended  them  thereafter,^ 
And  the  $econd  mtneM$  %aid^  I  too  heard  m  he  did*  And  M# 
third  iaidn  I  ^<fO  heard  at  he  did* 

I  liave  left  the  vocable  HDl^  unpointed  in  both  casest 
because  that  ia  the  way  it  was  writteD^  and  the  traditional 
pronunciation  of  it  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  Yocali^a- 
tion  ia  the  vocalization  of  JTirr,  which  tradition  has  failed 
to  transmit-  The  reading  HDI^  is  that  of  the  Jeruaalem 
Talmud  and  ia  commonly  admitted  to  be  the  original ;  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  has  ^m\  which  is  manifestly  a  later 
conformation  of  the  spelling  to  the  familiar  Kabbinical  name 
^pi\  Jose^  the  hypocoristic  form  of  '^P*%  Joseph*  HCT*  is  also 
the  reading  in  the  text  of  Sifra  (104<;),  The  words  HD^ 
HOT'  HH  rn?^  which  I  have  construed  as  two  separate  exam* 
pleSr  '1D1^  n3^  and  HDT  JTil,  have  hitherto  been  construed  as 
constituting  together  one  single  example,  *'  May  HDV  smite 
nOI^ ! "  with  the  result  that  from  tlie  earliest  times  they 
have  thrown  more  darkness  than  light  upon  the  Mishnic 
narrative.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  appends  the  Baraitha 
0^3  D©  (Sb)Tt2?  =  )  "pS'tr  T^,  which  it  proceeds  to  inter- 
pret in  the  absurd  sense  that  to  be  guilty  a  man  must  have 
cursed  God  by  God.  In  speculating  as  to  how  this  marvel- 
ous feat  might  be  accomplished^  the  Gemara  seriously  asks 
whether  it  may  be  done  by  engraving  the  divine  name  upon 
the  blade  of  a  knife  and  with  it  piercing  through  another 
object  upon  which  that  name  has  been  written,  but  concludes 
more  sensibly  by  taking  refuge  in  the  text  of  Lev,  24", 
according  to  which  the  simultaneous  utterance  of  the  name 
and  cursing  (anybody)  constitutes  the  blasphemy.  The 
Gemara  has  certainly  mistaken  the  intent  of  the  Baraitha; 
D^S  no  bSp^'l?  *TS  means  that  one  is  not  guilty  of  blaa- 

"  The  Gemara  eiplain*  that  the  witnesses  refrained  itom  rending  their 
garments  because  the^  h^^  already  rent  thetn  once  a^t  the  original  hearing  of 
the  hlasfihemy. 
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pbeming  the  name  except  he  employ  the  vocable  mrP, 
which  agrees  entirely  with  the  Mishna,  On  the  other  hand, 
a  sentence  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  upon  this  section  shows 
clearly  that  HDI^  HS^  and  HDV  ITK  most  be  separately  con* 
strued*  The  witness  says  {j,  Sanhedrin  25a)»  DWH  tniK 
bb^p  ini  Syp  ^n'm  B3''}sb  "nntSKtr,  The  identical  name  which 
I  have  spoken  in  your  hearinff^  it  he  blmphemed^  and  hif  it  hi 
cursed.  Hebrew  scholars  will  not  find  fault  with  the  render- 
ing of  y^p  by  blaspheme  in  one  phrase  and  curse  in  another. 
The  important  point  is  that  we  have  two  distinct  phrases 
correepondiDg  in  their  import  to  the  two  of  the  text.  The 
only  object  of  the  verb  tiy  which  would  be  in  place  in  this 
example  of  the  quoted  malediction  is  the  suffix  of  the  second 
person  singular^  as  in  M.  Shebuoth  iv<  13,  BwK  nDD\  May 
0-od  gmite  thee  I  and  DmS«  TID^^  p  Tfms  may  Q-od  smite 
thee  I^  Nor  have  we  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  asyndetic 
recording  of  the  two  examples ;  we  need  only  compare  the 
several  series  of  examples  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
M.  Nedarim.  The  two  illustrations  furnished  by  the  text, 
HDr  nS^  and  HDV  J1H,  are  intended  to  cover  the  two  forms 
in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  the  divine  name  in 
giving  and  taking  testimony  at  such  a  trial :  as  subject  of 
the  verb  in  quoting  the  blasphemous  utterance,  and  as  object 
of  the  verb  in  characterizing  the  deed.  In  both  cases  a  ^D 
such  as  HDV  was  substituted  for  ni*T*  If  we  point  the 
proper  name  fflrr,  the  **T33  in  this  passage  must  be  pointed 

The  Jlishna  contains  additional  evidence  that  in  the 
centuries  immediately  before  and  after  Christ  D'HSS   were 

^  Thd  citfttion  of  these  formulee  of  the  Minhna  without  the  cmplojrmeitt  of 
ft  '*^3  for  either  TOT  or  DTlbit  mm  not  pertuitted  in   later  times;    see 

^°  Oil  thii  la^t  po£nt  cf.  Blau,  Alt^MiBchm  Zauhtrmtun^  pp.  130  f.  As  a 
specitnen  of  the  havoc  which  may  be  wrought  by  construing  ail  four  wordfl  as 
a  single  sentence  and  adhering  to  the  spelling  of  the  Babylonian  Tfllmud^  we 
may  cite  the  Interpretation  davjaed  by  Levy  r  Jem*  (Christ)  i»  mightier  thnn 
Jouph  (his  father,  and  m  by  im  pi  leal  ion,  than  God)  I  See  his  Neuhe- 
hrdUcheB  und  chalMischti  Wdtterhych,  ».^.  *13-.  For  another  fantastic  in- 
terpretation (nDT*  =  Zt&t)  aee  Kohui,  Jewiih  ^uarlerijf  Bevi€t0,  toI.  lil^ 
pp.  552  fL 
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employed  for  ihe  name  TKV  which  coosifited  of  alterfttiona 
of  the  name  by  the  exchange  of  certaiQ  of  its  consoomnta. 
According  to  M-  Sanhedrin  x.  1  (ft,  xL  1),  **  The  foUomng 
ha¥e  no  portion  in  the  world  to  come :  he  who  affirms  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  derived 
from  the  Law,  or  that  the  Law  is  not  of  heavenly  origiii ; 
and  the  Epicurean  (freethinker).  Rabbi  'Aqfba  says^  Also 
he  that  reads  in  exotic  books  and  he  that  whispers  over  a 
wound,  repeating  *  I  will  put  none  of  the  di^ases  upon  thee 
which  I  have  put  upon  the  Egyptians,  for  I  am  niiT  (pro- 
nounced ^n«)  that  bealeth  thee'  (Ex.  15^)/'  To  this 
deckration  of  Rabbi  *Aqiba  which  anathematizes  such  aa 
practise  sorcery,  the  Mishna  appends  the  dictum  of  Abba 
Sha'ul,  a  contemporary  of  Rabbi  ^Aqiba.^  GPH  ITK  njnT!  ^IfH 
TJIvmKS.  The  direct  point  of  this  sentence  is  plainly  that 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  genuine  divine  name  is  an  ofifense 
for  which  the  penalty  is  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  Tosefta,  Sankedrin  xii,  9  (ed,  Zuckermandel, 
p.  433),  Abba  Sha'ul  shares  with  Rabbi  ^Aqiba  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  doctrine  concerning  sorcery,  while  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  other  offense  coraes  first  and  is  introduced  with 
the  anonymous  IS^CIH,  tke^  have  added^  the  language,  how- 
ever, beiDg  otherwise  identical  with  that  of  the  Mislma.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  extreme  religious  penalty  was 
attached  to  the  act  of  pronouncing  the  genuine  divine  name 
in  the  opinion  of  only  a  certain  minority  of  Rabbinical 
authorities.  But  the  question  of  the  exact  penalty  for  what 
was  universally  considered  a  grave  religious  offense,  does 
not  concern  us  here.  Of  greater  importance  ia  the  phrase- 
ology in  which  the  doctrine  attributed  by  the  Mishna  to 
Abba  Sha'ul  is  couched,  HXI  is  not  a  synonym  of  *13''F  or 
*1DK  or  )^p.  The  Old  Testament  usage  is  poetical  and  figu- 
rative, and,  taken  by  itself,  affords  no  idea  of  the  precise 
prose  signification  of  the  word  in  such  a  connection  as  this* 
nin  is  not  to  tttten  nor  t<>  rehearse^  nor  to  read^  a  word ;  but 
to  pronounce  the  letters  of  a  word,  to  combine  the  letters  of  a 
word  in  ipeech — ^we  should  say  to  vocalize;  cf-  the  Syriac 
(^«  and  the  Arabic  Uajt.    The  clause  of  Abba  Sha'ul  ia 
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therefore  to  be  interpreted,  AUo  he  that  pranauncm  (voealuei) 
the  Name  with  its  own  consonants.  The  pkin  impUcatioa 
of  this  statement  is  tliat  the  pronunciation  (vocalization) 
of  the  name  TViTV^  was  permissible  provided  it  did  not 
employ  exactly  the  four  consonants  \  H,  1,  and  H,  The  alter- 
native in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  was  certainly  not  the 
employment  of  ^3TK,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  substi^ 
tution  of  ^i^  is  not  the  *' pronunciation  of  the  name  miT" 
with  any  consonants  whatever  ;  the  vocalization  of  the  two 
terms  is  entirely  different.  In  other  words,  this  declaration 
of  Abba  Sha'ui^  upon  the  only  rational  explanation  of  its 
phraseologj%  practically  tells  us  that  it  was  customary^  in 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a*d*^  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  mn^  with  substituted  consonants  ;  that  is,  to 
employ  D^'*15D  of  the  type  indicated  above  as  substitutes  for  it* 
The  first  clause  appended  to  the  text  of  the  Mishna  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  is  more  germane  to  the  subject  than  is 
the  secondp  The  brief  Gemara  reads^  ^vRabbi  Mana  said* 
After  the  manner  of  those  swearing  Samaritans,  Rabbi 
Jacob  bar  Aha  said.  It  is  written  with  Yodh  JTs,  and  it  is 
read  (K^pJ)  with  Aleph  Baleth''  (j.  Sanhtdrin  28  J).  The 
statement  attributed  to  Rabbi  Mana  is  manifestly  a  comment 
upon  the  text  of  the  Mishna,  since  it  consists  of  nothing  but 
a  dependent  adverbial  clause.  And  he  rightly  understood 
the  Mishna  to  be  treating  of  the  secular  use  of  the  divine 
name :  the  Samaritans  frequently  employed  the  exact  name  » 
well  behaved  Jews  made  use  of  a  ^3.  On  the  other  hand« 
the  statement  attributed  to  Rabbi  Jacob  is  an  independent 
sentence  which  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  connection 
and  was  originally  concerned  with  a  wholly  different  sub- 
ject, namely  with  the  synagogue  *'  reading  "  of  the  name  in 
the  text  of  Scripture  i  H^p3  is  not  a  word  to  he  used  of  a 
vocable  uttered  in  oaths,  adjurations,  and  unguarded  conver- 
sation. Nor  can  we  suppose  that  Abba  Sha'ul  gave  himself 
much  anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  the  desecration  of  the 
name  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue  or  in  the  Scripture 
quotations  of  the  pious,^^ 

^^  The  role  attributed  to  Rabbi  Jacob  bar  A^a  in  /.  Bmhedrin  28  &  ia 
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The  Babylonian  Gamara  on  this  passage  of  the  Mishna 
(^Sanhedrin  101  6)  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  both  for  th© 
support  it  brings  to  the  present  contention  and  for  the  light 
it  sheds  upon  another  subject  no  less  important,  namely  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  TV\TT.  It  contains  only  a  Baraitba, 
as  short  as  it  ia  weighty :  lOK  ]V^2^  f  ^1253  K3n,  The 
printed  texts  of  the  Babylonian  Talrand  exhibit  HB  for  the 
last  word  ;  bnt  the  word  was  alphabetically  listed  as  WK  in 
the  (eleventh  century)  *ArAch  of  Nathan  b,  Yebiel,*^  and  it 
is  commonly  admitted  that  the  latter  is  the  original  reading, 
which  has  been  corrupted  to  r\XS  in  the  manuscripts  under- 
lying the  Bomberg  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  Talmud  J* 
The  meaning  of  the  first  two  words  of  the  Baraitha  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  plain :  It  has  been  taught  (in  limitation  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  Mishna),  In  the  territory  (that  is* 
outside  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusiilem).  But  the  last 
two  words  have  hitherto  defied  successful  interpretation  J* 
It  is  customary  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  the  word  KM 
by  reference  to  the  form  n5K  employed  in  the  Samaritan 
Targum  to  render  the  Hebrew  Dpi  of  Lev.  24^^     But  this 

found  in  entirely  different  contests  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Feiakim  50  a, 
and  Qiddushin  7 1  a.  Both  these  passages  present  the  nile  la  the  form  of  on 
utterance  of  God  in  the  first  person^  **The  holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  said. 
Not  as  I  fl.m  written  atn  I  read  ;  I  am  written  with  Yodh  He  and  I  am  c^tul 
with  Ahph  DaUth  ;  "  which  is  a  fanciful  elaboration  of  ohA  ^fitp  m  ©f 
Ex.  3**  with  the  last  word  pronounced  ^^V^*  It  should  be  noticed  in  passing 
ihftt  Id  none  of  these  three  passages  where  ^HK  is  mentioned  aa  the  **  r^d- 
iBg"  of  mT,  is  there  any  talk  of  CTliS,  or  any  hint  that  'HK  was  habituallx 
spoken  of  in  T&lmndic  times  aa  a  ^J3. 

'3  See  the  Bomberg  edition,  Venice,  1631/2,  fol,  4  b ;  Kohut,  Aruch  Oom- 
ptetufn^  voL  i.  p.  20 ;  and  cf.  Buxtorf  and  Castellf  t.v.  TIT. 

'^'  This  corruption,  as  will  appeaj,  was  probably  not  without  design. 
Some  persons  seem  to  have  understood  the  passage  better  than  did  the  author 
of  the  *Arfkh. 

T*  Cf.  Goldschmidt,  Ber  babfflonitchii  Talmvdf  toL  tII^  Berlin,  1003,  p. 
446,  **  jedoch  bleibt  der  Ausdnaek  rUD  fmh  dunkei,*^  Dalman  (GotU^natm 
Adonaij  p.  60,  note)  rightly  rejects  the  interpretations  of  the  *ArUch^  of  RashJ, 
and  of  Levy,  but  the  one  he  offers  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  tbat  KJM  stands  for  riKltt,  which  in  turn  is  a  ''Nebenform**  of  an 
aMumed  rrvi  =  "  Bas  I^sen,  Vokalisleren,"  In  his  more  recently  pub- 
llahed  AramdiMch-neahebmiBche^  mSrtfrbuch  he  defines,  "KJK  A.  das  buch^ 
■tibJiche  Ausiprecheu  "  ;  but  the  Neo-Hebrew  for  this  last  is  t^*^ 
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is  to  explain  one  mystery  by  another.  Castell  could  do 
no  more  with  Samaritan  HUN  than  refer  to  TllV  of  our  paa- 
sage  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  with  the  remark  that  from 
the  Samaritans'  employment  of  this  word  we  may  see  how 
their  hatred  of  the  Jews  did  not  prevent  them  from  reading 
the  Talmud  and  borrowing  its  vocabulary-  Then,  too,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Lev,  241** '*5 
to  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  the  Samaritan 
riTI^  is  an  exact  synonym  of  Hebrew  3p3,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  quite  unanimous  about  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  or  the  circumstance  that  rfWH,  as 
well  as  n^i  disputes  with  nj«  the  latter  s  place  in  the 
Samaritan  TargumJ*  Furthermore,  neither  of  the  two 
interpretations  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  n3it 
of  the  Samaritan  Targum  of  Lev.  24^^  will  suit  our  passage, — 
leaving  the  question  of  the  grammatical  construction  entirely 
out  of  account.  If  we  adopt  the  meaning  to  pronounce^  the 
Baraitha  adds  nothing  to  the  Mishna  ;  and  if  we  adopt  the 
meaning  to  cur»e  or  hlmpheme^  the  passage,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mishna^  would  be  reducing  to  a  mere  offense 
against  the  conscience,  punishable  by  God  alone,  a  crime  for 
which  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  death  by  stoning.  The 
fact  ia,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  be  helped  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Samaritan  text  by  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Talmud  ic  passage. 

The  correct  interpretation  of  the  Baraitha  is  this  :  To  the 
statement  of  the  Mishna  that  among  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  the  world  to  come  is  he  that  pranouncei  (vaeaHzeB^ 
the  Name  with  iti  0J4m  con^onantt^  the  Baraitha  adds  the  con- 
ditions. In  the  territory  (outside  of  the  Temple)  AND  WITH 
THE  VOCALIZATION  A-O-A, 

We  must  remember  that  the  Jews  of  the  period  lacked 
our  grammatical  concept  of  vowel^  and  that  they  had  not 
exactly  our  clear*cut  concept  of  conBonant.'^^     They  did  not 

?■  See  Vollera'a  edition. 

^  On  th«  general  subject  of  the  grammatical  altainmentji  of  the  Rabbii, 
Be«  Berliner,  BeUrUge  zar  hthr^i^h^n  Grammatik  im  Talmud  und  MidraMCh, 
B«rlia,  1870.    Tbe  author,  however^  faila  to  bring  out  the  point  made  here* 
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separate  the  elements  of  language  into  two  mutuallj  escclo- 
sire  and  supplementary  categories,  A  word,  to  their  mindiit 
had  its  several  nvniK  (properly  mniK),  »i^$  or  lettetB, 
which  appeared  upon  the  written  page,  and  among  which 
%  n,  1,  and  ^  (no  matter  how  employed)  had  an  equal 
place  with  3  and  3,  And  it  had  besides  its  peculiar  speech 
or  ftwde  of  utterance^  what  we  should  oall  its  prQuunciatwn 
rather  than  its  voimh.  If  we  attribute  to  them  the  con* 
ception  of  vocalization^  we  must  think  of  it  in  the  seuBe  of 
making  vocal  rather  than  in  that  of  adding  voweh  to  the  con* 
sonants,  as  we  are  apt  to  do.  Moreover,  the  letters  of  a 
word  were  so  many  distinct  units,  hut  its  vocalization  was 
one  single  mode  of  combining  those  units  in  speech-  Thus 
DTI^K  had  five  nVfllK,  but  only  one  fWb,  mode  of  utterance^ 
"Aus«pracAe,"  namely  JBlohim,  Ordinarily  the  need  of  ab- 
stracting the  vocalization  of  a  word  from  its  consonants  did 
not  arisCi  and  the  ]Wb  (spoken  word)  would  of  course 
embody  its  own  proper  nmiK.  But  this  Baraitha  records 
an  oral  tradition  which  could  not,  without  committing  the 
very  sin  it  inveighs  against,  specify  the  prohibited  vocaliza- 
tion in  the  ordinary  way.  It  accordingly  effects  the  necessary 
abstraction  in  about  the  only  way  possible  to  it  —  by  inserting 
an  arbitrarily  chosen  consonant  between  two  H  s.  This  is 
the  nearest  it  can  come  to  indicating  ^*  two  syllables,  with  the 
a  sound  in  each." 

Confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  is  supplied  from 
a  somewhat  distant  quarter.  I  refer  to  the  much  quoted 
passage  in  Theodoreti  Quaegtionea  in  ^xodum^  xv.  (Migne, 
Pairologia  Q-raeca^  Ixxx.  244):  "This  (the  divine  name 
revealed  to  Moses)  is  called  by  the  Hebrews  '  unutterable ' 
(a^pacrTOP)\  for  it  is  forbidden  them  to  quote  it  with  the 
tongue  (SiA  Tij?  *fKwm^  irpQ^dpitv),  It  is  written  with  four 
characters,  wherefore  they  refer  to  it  also  as  *the  four- 
lettered'  (rerpdypafAp^op}  ....  And  it  is  called  by  the 
Samaritans   Ict/Se,^   but  by  the  Jews  Am/'    This  Aj^a  of 

^  In  %h^  previouB  cetitary,  KpiphanioB,  whode  Jewlsb  birih  h  at  leatt  qnes- 
tioimble  (cL  Bouweisch,  FBE^j  voU  v.  p.  41B)»doubtle«a  derived  his  identical 
raj?c  from  a  S&marlUn  Bource;  cL  Dietrich,  ZATlVt  vol  iU.  p.  298.     The 


^  A. 
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Theodoret  Iiaa  occasioned  much  disciiaaion.  GeaeQius^ 
thought  it  reproduced  the  iTHH  of  Ex,  3'*,  and  hia  view  was 
adopted  by  more  than  one  eminent  scholar.  It  was,  how- 
eveTt  warmly  disputed  by  Dietrich  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
Franz  Delitzsch  oa  the  pronunciation  of  mn\**  Dietrich 
refused  to  believe  that  any  Jew  to  whom  Theodoret  applied 
for  information  could  have  been  bo  ignorant  as  to  suppose 
that  TimH  was  pronounced  ahjm^  or  tbat  Theodoret  would 
have  accepted  the  definition  of  the  name  from  Ex,  3^*  when 
he  had  asked  for  its  pronunciation.  That  Church  Father 
must  have  repaired  to  the  most  muddled  and  ignorant  Jew 
alive  to  extract  such  misinformation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dietrich  was  positive  that  "«m  Jude  [the  italics  are  his] 
jtderzdt  meh  eher  wUrde  haben  tadt  scktagen  laisen,  ah  daBs  er 
einem  wirklich  heidtiischeD,  oder  eineni  sich  Christ  nennen- 
den  **1j'  den  alierheiiigsUn  Namen^  wenn  er  auch  die  alteste 
Aussprache  wuHste,  bioBg  zur  BffriMdiguntj  der  gehhrt^n  Neu- 
ffierde  au»ge9proehen  hUtte.^^  He  accordingly  reached  the 
conclusion  that  what  Theodoret*s  Jew  really  furnished  him 
was  the  simple  la  (the  abbreviated  form  nj  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  the  Jews  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce), 
and  that  the  Syrian-born  theologian  prefixed  a  prosthetic  a 
on  hia  own  account.^  In  the  opinion  that  no  Jew  would 
have  committed  the  sacrilege  of  pronouncing  the  ineffable 
name  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity^  Dietrich  was  quite  right. 
No  Jew  would  have  been  guilty  of  that  act  even  for  a  more 
laudable  purpose.  But  he  was  altogether  wrong  in  suppos* 
ing  that  the  Jews  of  the  time  were  generally  ignorant  of  the 

■tatemeni  of  Kn^tssch,  Entffe.  Bib.^  col.  3321,  note  4*  that  the  pronua*^ 
eUtion  la^e  is  ascribed  by  Eplphanlus  to  a  Chrktlan  nef^t,  U  incorrect; 
the  passage  in  wLloh  the  nmne  nccure^  Adv.  haer.  L  Hi.  20(40),  la  a  paren- 
thetlo  bit  of  lexicogmphy  on  ICplphaniua'a  own  a<:;coiint,  occaBioned  bj 
the  heretics*  ign^irant  emplojmetil  of  the  word  Sebaoih  ma  &n  fndependent 


^*  Thftaurns^  p.  677. 

™  The  letters  were  published  by  Delllzsch  after  Dletrich'a  deaOi  in  the 
ZATW,  vols,  iil  and  iv.  The  statements  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  voL 
m.  pp.  282  f .,  287  U  ^3  U  296  I, 

^  Dietrich  preferred  not  to  rely  upon  the  rending  la^  which  Imppens  to  bft 
found  in  one  patristic  tnantiscrlpt. 
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true  prommciation  of  the  name,**  and  *  eqitailjr  wrong  in 
the  supposition  that  the  name  was  as  secret  as  it  was  sabred. 
The  Jew  of  whom  Theodoret  made  inqiiiiy  evidently  did 
indicate  to  that  respectahte  and  learned  Gentile  the  authentic 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  he  did  so  without  vialatiiig 
either  its  sacredness  or  hU  own  conscience,  hy  reprodticing 
separately  the  abstract  vocalization  which  belonged  to  the 
four  characters  TVITV,  Theodoret  manifestly  mistook  the  pnr^ 
port  of  the  reply,  but  heard  distinctly  and  recorded  faith- 
fully the  reply  itself.  His  informant  said  AYA,  ag^r«eing 
entirely  with  the  author  of  the  Baraitha  in  b,  SaftAmdrim 
101  J,  for  the  medial  consonant  was  of  course  arbitrarily 
chosen  in  each  case  and  hence  variahle. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  regarding  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  above  testimony  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
mrr  in  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  Talmudic  period.  The 
Jews,  like  the  Arabs  down  to  the  pi^sent  time,  heard  the  sound 
tf  (=  e  as  in  "there")  only  as  a  phase  of  a  (as  in  "far''), 
and  would  as  readily  employ  K  to  represent  the  former 
sound  as  we  should  spell  a  new  word  containing  that 
sound  after  the  pattern  of  "man/'  rnrr  in  the  so-called 
Babylonian  system  of  punctuation  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  rnrf\  Moreover,  in  reproduciug  the  vocalization  apart 
from  the  word's  proper  couj^onants,  tliey  might  easily  em- 
phasise the  identity  of  the  sound  by  a  little  flattening  ;  go 
that  not  even  Theodoret's  Ata  is  conclusive  for  a  as  against 
^,  In  any  case,  we  have  here  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
historical  pronunciation  of  mm  lay  between  the  following^: 
Yahwa^  YUkwa^  YahwU^  YUkwU,  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  to  this  subject  below. 

Turning  now  to  the  previous  questioui  and  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  the  true  vocalization  of  mm  may  be  repre- 
sented as  Yahwa^  the  doctrine  of  Mishna  and  Baraitha  of 
Sanhedrin  x*  1  combined  is  this;    Only  in  the  temple  at 

•1  Bian  (AUjMixches  ZaubervjfMent  p.  128  f.)  takes  tasue  with  Dietrich  on 
thk  particular  point,  but  it  has  not  occuired  to  him  to  ask  himself  how  the 
knowledge  he  claima  for  the  Jews  of  Theodoret's  time  was  Lraasmilted  lo 
them  or  mftlntaitied,  —  unleas  he  takea  QeHoaaly  the  story  of  Ita  Beptenniml 
trauBmiaalon  PKjorded  in  b.  Qiddn$h{n  71  a- 
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Jerusalem  was  it  permissible  to  say  Yahwa ;  elsewhere  one 
might  not  utter  that  name  without  committiBg  a  sin  against 
God-  But  one  might  with  impunity  exchange  certain  of  its 
consonants,  and  say  (for  example)  Yakma^  employing  a 
^3  of  the  name.  Also  one  might  pronounce  its  four  con- 
sonants with  a  dififerent  vocalization,  saying  (for  example) 
Yehawwefh  in  which  case  one  would  be  expressing  a  wholly 
dififerent  word. 

The  evidence  that  it  was  customary  upon  occasion  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  ITirr  in  altered  form  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
One  of  the  designations  of  that  name  current  in  Talmudio 
times  is  tfnil^n  Up,  The  intelligent  use  of  this  term 
ceased  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  and  its  exact 
meaning  and  origin  have  ever  since  remained  a  mystery. 
The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Mishna,^  It  is  found,  however,  in  the  Baraitha  b.  Sota 
88  a,  in  Sifra  on  Lev.  24»  (104  e),  and  in  Si/re  on  Num*  6® 
(ed.  Friedmann,  fol.  12  (t),  6^  (13  6)  j  as  well  as  in  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  Yoma  69  h^  Hagiga  16  a,  Sanhedrin 
60  a,  and  in  the  Mid  rash  im,  Skir-hmMrim  Rabba  on  4*, 
Koheleth  Rabba  on  3**^  The  Aramaic  Kt£>lBD  Hfitf  occurs 
in  two  passages  of  Targura  Jerushalmi  II,  Ex*  32**  and 
Lev.  24^*,  and  is  employed  unintelligently  in  an  Aramaic 
anecdote  in  the  section  of  Koheleth  Rabba  just  mentioned.** 

Though  the  suggested  definitions  of  the  term  lE^*\Sfin  DW 
have  been  so  numerous  as  to  represent  almost  all  the  alter- 
natives imaginable,  thus  far  none  can  be  said  to  have  gained 
the  general  assent  of  scholars.^     In   recent  times^**  it  has 

*>  It  is  found  In  corrupt  texta  of  M>  Yoma  tL  3,  which  aectlon  conUnues 
to  bo  cited  ia  th[s  connection  \  so  by  Blan^  I.e.  p.  124,  and  the  Jeteith  EnqfdO' 
pedia,  vol,  ix.  p.  162.  But  the  enttra  passage  in  wbicb  the  term  occuri  Ib 
an  Interpolation,  lacking  in  the  best  manuacriptB  and  printed  texti  j  cf. 
DalmanT  GoUesname  Athnai^  p.  40,  note,  and  Goldichmtdt,  I}er  bab^loni»cht 
Talmud,  vol.  iL,  Berlin,  1901,  p,  942, 

**  MtnCO  K&ff  looks  like  a  clam  ay  reprodnctton  of  the  Hebrew  ff^Dtsn  Qttf< 
The    tnie  Aramaic  would   be  WT^CST  KOff  ;    cf.   Iff  DT  KDtP  of  Targnm 

L  Jerushalmi  X,  Lev.  24", 

I  M  d  Gottbeil,  JAOS,  vol.  iviil.  p*  361  ;  Blau,  le.  p.  124. 

I  ^  For  some  of  tb^  older  litenitiirB  see  pp.  604  f .  of  Nestte^s  article  quoted 

^^      below. 
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been  defined  by  Low  ^  and  Oppenheim  ^  us  the  name  whick  m 
migraved  (upon  the  High  Priest  a  diadem)^  by  Rahmer^aa 
the  name  that  %$  explained  (in  Ex-  3i*)j  by  Griinbauna,^  wha 
has  written  moat  vohiminoiisly  and  most  confusedly  upon  the 
Bubject^  as  the  concealed  or  the  mifBteriaui  namt.  By  Nestle,** 
on  the  teatiraony  of  Syriac  lejLicographers,  depending  ulti- 
mately  on  a  scholion  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  (who  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  term  and  had  forgotten  its  exact  form  when 
he  wrote  about  it),  and  by  Friedlander  "  and  Bacher,®  who 
equate  it  with  TfTSH  Dtt^,  it  is  defined  as  the  name  which  u 
reserved  for  or  peculiar  to  (God),  that  is%  the  proper  name. 
Torrey^  interprets  it  as  the  hal^  name.  The  following  ren- 
derings are  more  or  less  related  :  Geiger,**  "  der  ausdriick- 
liche  Name'';  Cassel,**  "der  nach  seinem  wirklichen  Laut 
ausgesprochene  Name  "  ;  Munk,^  "le  nom  distinctement  pro- 
nonc^  '* ;  Fiirst,®?  Nager  «  Levy,^  and  Dalnaan,i«>  "  der  deut- 
lich  ausgesprochene  Name/* 

So  far  as  concerns  the  meaning  of  the  verb  contained  in 
the  participial  form  T27nsan,  the  last  group  of  definitions  is 
certainly  most  in  accord  with  the  usage.  Not  to  quote 
Geiger^  who  bases  his  definition  of  our  expression  upon  this 
fact*  Bacher,  who  thinks  himself  forced  to  a  variant  conclu* 


••  BettrSge  z^r  jUdUchen  AUeHhnmBkund^^  L  I  p.  25.*  This  and  the 
following  references  m&rked  wiih  an  asterisk  I  am  obliged  to  tQake  at  Becomd 
band* 

^''  MonatAsthriJt  /Ur  die  Ge»chichte  und  WmenBchaJt  d€M  Judenihum*^ 
Yo\.  iviii.  pp.  545  ff.,  voU  xix.  pp.  326  fl.* 

^  Monatischri/t^  Tol  xir.  p.  187.* 

"  ZDMG,  VOL  xxm,  p.  632,  vol  ixjI,  pp»  226  fit,  vol  TTfii.  pp.  64S  £f., 
vol.  xU  pp.  234  E 

«  ZDMG,  vol.  xxxfi.  pp.  465  ff.  j  c!,  BertiatglQ,  ibid,  vol  iv^  pp.  190  t 

**  The  Guide  of  the  Per^ytrxfdr  of  Maimonides,  vol  I  p*  22S,  noie  3. 

"  Ttrminologie  df^r  Tannaiten,  pp.  150 1 

•«  JAOS,  Tol.  xvlii.  pp.  180  E 

**  Urachrijt,  u.a.w.,  p.  264. 

•*  M&natuehrift,  vol  xix,  pp.  73  E* 

•»  l€  Guide  de*  Mgaris,  vol  I  p.  267,* 

»T  ZDMG,  vol  xxxlll.  pp.  297  E 

*  ^BMG,  vol  ixxv.  pp.  162  E 

••  NeuhcbrdiMChtM  und  ehaldai^ches  W^rUrbvck,  »*v.  O^, 

i«  i.c  p.  6a 
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sion  in  the  case  of  t2?*lK2n  UV?^  has  this  to  saj  of  the  Neo- 
Hebrew  use  of  the  intensive  lE^Bzi^*  Its  standard  meaning 
is  "  deutlich  machen^  bestimmt  aussprechen,  heraussagen*  .  •  . 
Unser  Verbum  dient  auch  daxu,  um  anzugeben,  dasa  etwas, 
was  in  der  Thora  unbestimmt  gelassen  oder  nur  angedeutet 
ist,  in  den  prophetischeE  uod  hagiographtsehen  Biicbern 
deutlich  ausgesprochen  wird/'  The  use  of  tSniB,  the  namen 
aetionu  of  Piel  he  illustrates  with  1S1  hlD  imtX  p'Tl, 
"  Wo  findet  sich  die  Sache  deutlich  ansgesprochen  ?  "  1&^*1B 
18  further  "  die  genauere  Bestimmung  einer  biblischen  Sat- 
zung/*  The  adverbial  IZ^nga  i8**ausdriicklich,"  with  a  ref- 
erence among  others  to  the  passage  M.  Sanhedrin  vii.  6  quoted 
above  Cpp*  147  f.)  The  participle  tt^^bD  means  '*bestimmt 
deutlich  gekennzeichnet,"  aa  opposed  to  OTlP,  "  unbestimmt, 
Bndeutlich."  *^  Bacher  goes  on  to  say  that  t£?1BD  has  stiE 
another  signtfieation,  "  abgesondert^"  but  the  examples  he 
cites  yield  the  closely  related  meaning  of  ^*  distinguished  " 
rather  than  that  of  *^ detached."  Moreover,  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  most  important  to  consider  the  sense  in  which 
tno  is  used  in  connection  with  the  divine  name.  In  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  the  Mishna,  Sanhedrin  vii*  5, 
the  intensive  of  1£?1D  has  the  divine  name  as  the  object,  and 
the  meaning  there  is  unmistakable.  The  blasphemer  is  not 
guilty  until  he  reproduce  exactly  the  Name  (DtPH  tE^B*^  *TS), 
that  is,  until  he  make  use  of  the  exact  name.  And  further 
on  in  the  same  paragraph,  t&^SS  TODWIP  HO  "110K,  Repeat 
exactly  what  thou  didst  hear;  and  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  the  text,  ^nS3  indicates  miT  as  against  ilW. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  the  Aramaic  usage  in 
connection  with  the  divine  name.  In  Lev,  241^*16  of  both 
Targum  Onqelos  and  Targum  Jerushalmi  I,  forms  of  IP"1B 
are  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  3pl  Whatever  be  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  ^}^  whether  to  utter  or  to  cune^  no  one  will 
pretend  that  it  is  to  ieparaU.  Compare  also  the  Peshita  of 
Lev*  24^.  It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  act  of  speaking 
16  not  necessarily  bound  up  in  the  conception  of  tt^fi.     It 


i«  U.  pp.  154  fl. 


w>  i.c.  p.  137, 
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means  to  indicate  exactly  by  aoj  means.  So  in  Targnm 
Jerushalrai  I  of  Ex,  32^  we  have  tI^*lSai  p^PQ  =  exaMy 
engraved^  and  in  Targtim  Kaheleth  3^  C^]M^  S^rO  i*»  = 
exactly  written  ;  io  both  cases  of  the  divine  name.  la  view 
of  all  this  evidence  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  reasonably  be 
questioned  that  Hebrew  W^ISSH  is  that  which  i»  exactly  indi- 
cated or  Bet  forth*^^ 

Now  in  spite  of  the  facts  we  have  rehearsed^  the  rendering 
the  exactly  prmwunced  iiame  for  P*IB&.1  P^  has  not  hitherto 
met  with  general  acceptance.  The  basic  objection  to  it  was 
voiced  by  Nestle  in  1878 :  "  Wie  daa  Tetragrammaton  [which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  pronounced]  der  deutlioh  ausge- 
Bprochene  Name  genannt  worden  sein  soU,  wenn  nieht  wie 
lucns  a  non  luceado,  sehe  ich  nicht  ein."  *^ 

In  meeting  this  objection,  we  must  consider  a  point  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  namely,  the  gram- 

1*^  S^  Levy,  Daa  Tar  gum  su  KoheUth  nach  9udarabi9chen  Handxhriftem, 
Breslau,  1905,  p,  11. 

iM  Ths  Old  TeaUment  diraf  Xryi^^r  tfnba,  uaed  adverbially  hi  Neh,  8«, 
ftdmlts  of  no  other  rendermg  than  wUh  accumcy ;  and  the  Perfect  Pq&I  of 
Num.  15**  demauda  ifee  corresponding  interpretaiion,  lb  TiW^\  HD  tf^fe  kS  ^ 
for  U  had  not  been  exactly  sH  forth  (specified)  what  should  be  done  unto  him. 

A  Blmilar  mterpretation  k  required  for  ttie  Paal  passive  panicle  In  the 
BfrUo  term  ^A'^a^y  ^  t\^o\  which  conilniiefl  to  be  eironeoimly  ten* 
dered  **  The  Gospel  of  the  Separated  Ones  *' ;  §o  Burkitt,  Evangelion  Dm^ 
Mepharr^thet  Cambridge,  lft04^  voh  ii.  p,  31,  **  that  U,  the  Gospels  divided 
into  the  four  Yoloineii  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  *^  ct  Enqfc.  Bib^^ 
coL  iW9^  But  when  were  the  Ocepels  dirlded?  Of  Ihls  interpretation 
Torrey  very  properly  Temarked  in  1807,  *'  There  could  be  no  reason  for 
ipeaking  of  the  four  Gospels  as  *  separated  ^ ;  leatit  of  all  Lf  they  were  to  be 
ConO^etedf  oj  She  original  form^  with  a  mixture  like  the  Diatessaron '* 
{Le,  pp.  17Sf.).  That  the  eena  |^^a^^  |  Ib,  howerer,  antithetical  U» 
ll^^-^j  |i  which  serres  to  characterize  the  DiateseaFon,  cannot  be  doubted, 
as  was  shown  by  Gottheil  {ibid,  p,  861),  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
}^»*\^  is  therefore  the  Mfparated,  The  antithesli  of  harjnoniztd  or  com' 
bined  m  not  di»harmonU«d  or  separated^  but  unharmonized^  uncombined, 
And  thia  Is  precisely  the  pun>ort  of  the  participle  t^^ja^,  rtpr&ductd  in 
lAeir  exact  or  authentic  form.  t^^A^t  ^a*\„1c|  la  therefore  The  Go«p«l 
of  th€  (four)  exactly  reprodttced^  or  aa  we  should  put  it,  Ths  (four)  GogpeU 
in  their  exact  form*  For  the  reatt  it  seems  to  me  that  even  when  employed  of 
ordered  lectiona^  the  Idea  embodied  in  the  participle  Is  that  of  exact  demar- 
cation rather  than  that  of  divtiion. 

^  U.,  p.  506. 
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Tiiatical  form  of  our  expression.  All  the  renderings  of 
t?*1fiOn  D!£?  (the  engraved  name,  the  explained  name,  the 
concealed  name^  the  proper  name,  the  holy  name,  the  ex- 
press name,  the  distinctly  or  exactly  uttered  name)  treat  the 
term  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  determinate  substantive  with  at- 
tributive adjective  attached,  that  is,  as  Neo-Hebrew  for  StS?n 
ffi*1BDn,  But  that  is  not  the  actual  construction  in  this 
ca^e.i^  ttHBDH  is  not  an  attributive  adjective,  but  a  sub* 
staiitive  in  the  genitive.  The  true  solution  of  the  matter 
seems  to  me  this: 

tt?nfiOn  =  the  vocable  mT,^^ 

Once  more  I  call  attention  to  the  terminology  of  M,  Sanhe' 
drin  vii,  5>  The  vocable  HET  we  are  told  is  a  ^^3  of  mrP, 
So  that  when  pronounced  rTD1\  or  with  any  other  exchange 
of  its  consonants  (^^?3),  the  name  miT  would  he  WM ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  pronounced  nVT,  it  is  t&nbipn. 
This  meets  fully  the  objection  expressed  by  Nestle,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplies  additional  confirmation  of  the  proposition 
with  which  we  set  out ;  for  of  course  the  mere  existence  of 
the  expression  requires  ua  to  assume  tliat  the  name  was 
sometimes  purposely  mispronounced.  The  term  l5?*nS5Sn  DW, 
then,  is  not  the  name  which  wat  exactly  pronounced^  but  the 
nartie  miT  with  iU  exact  pronunciation.  We  may  now  quote 
one  of  the  earliest  passages  in  which  the  expression  occurs, 

Sifre  on  Num,  6®  (foL  12a):  DW2  blflU^  ^JS  riK  T^nSTI  HD 

b'r\  ''TJ*'33  kSk  13^  iR  tznisan  pga  npix  nnw  gnisan 

'**  GrUnbautn  concluded  U»at  we  have  here  **  ein  nengetildeter,  besondter 
Kunatausciruck/*  ZDMO^  vol.  xiiii,  p.666j  mud  Torrey  agreei  wstli  him* 
It  is  not,  however^  the  meanitig  of  ir^G23  thai  m  peculiar  Jn  thU  expreaeioa ; 
it  ii  the  constnicUoii. 

loT  By  thifl  I  do  not  tn  the  least  intend  to  Imply  that  HVT  DC  in  the  Old 
Testament  \&  **  das  Worfe  JhTh/*  as  Jacob,  Im  Xamen  Gotte$  ;  on  which  see 
HeltmUUer  in  the  Theol&gtschf:  LUemturzHtung  for  1006,  cob.  360  fL  The 
equi?a1eEita  indicated  above  are  purely  scholMitic,  and  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  In  an  age  when  people  habitually  used  nVf  immediately  of 
.  the  person  of  Ibeir  God. 
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^^Thm  thatt  ye  hleM  the  ehildren  of  Israel  "  —  That  i«,  with  the 
mmm  in  it*  exact  form,  Tk&u  9atf€»t^  *  In  it%  exatt  Jhrrn  ?  — 
am  T  not  to  miderstandy  with  a  surr(^atef*  The  ^ttMUmtent  t#, 
"  Th^y  Mhail  put  m^  name  upon  the  children  of  Arat^/r"  — 
with  the  name  in  it*  exact  form;  only  in  the  toicn  with  a 
iurroffate.^^ 

In   the  foregoing  pages  I  have  attenipted  to  show  (1) 
that  the  Masoretic  text  of  Ex.  3"  goes  hack  to  the  fourth 
century  bx-  ;  (2)  that  v,i4a  is  an  interpolation  dependent 
upon  the  reading  D3''S<  ""irhv  ITnw  of  !<* ;    (3)  tlmt  the 
reading  irHK  in  '*^  represents  the  alteration  of  an  original 
rnn\  which  had  not  heen  effected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  d.Cp  ;    (4)  that  that  alteration   was  not  acci- 
dental, hut  due  to  the  purpose  to  prevent  the  utterance  of 
the   ineffable  name  in  this  one  passage  of  the  Pentateuch 
where  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  synagogue  surrogate 
for  rrrr,  namely  *3TK,  was    from   the    nature   of   the   case 
impossible  ;   (5)  that  the  alteration  took  place,  accordingly , 
sometime   during  the  fourth   century  B.C.,  most  probably- 
coinciding  with  the  spread  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  rise 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  ;    and  finally  (6)  that  such  altera- 
tions* both  of  the  name  HtT  and  of  other  religious  terms,  in 
cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  word  and  yet 
desirable  to  avoid  its  actual  pronunciation,  are  abundantly 
evidenced  for  the  ensuing  period  ;   the  regular  method  of 
alteration  being  to  exchange  one  or  more  of  the  consonants 
of  the  word  while  leaving  intact  its  syllabic  and  vocalic  cast* 
If  these  positions  have  been  satisfactorily  sustained,  TTTl^  of 
Ex,  3**^  is  a  purely  phonetic  ^13D  of  ^^^^  entirely  devoid  of 
meaning,  and  differs  in  sound  from  the  proper  name  of  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  only  in  substituting  K  for  ^  and  "  for  1* 

I  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  one  unimportant 
respect  the  word  iTHR  is  unlike  the  other  purely  phonetic 
D^''133  which  have  been  adduced  from  the  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture :  it  is  not  in  itself  fi  non-word  that  can  never  he  any- 
thing but  a  13D.  It  is,  however,  in  my  judgment,  a  sufficient 
reply  to  this  superficial  objection  to  point  out  that  in  the 

»♦  Cf.  p,  144  ftbov«. 
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fourth  century  B,c.  the  device  of  the  "^3  was  doubtless 
still  in  its  incipieiicy;  and  further,  that  the  selection  of 
ITHH  was  clearly  suggested  by  the  words  *]©?  HM&t  ^'S,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity  in  the  preceding  v-^*;  it  bo 
happened  that  the  requirement^i  of  a  phonetic  133  were  fully 
met  by  this  word,  which  from  ita  essential  character  as  a 
verb  could  not  be  mistaken  by  the  hearer  for  anytMug  but 
a  surrogate  of  rn*T,  Of  this  we  may  be  certain^  that  ^^*^K 
was  chosen  to  replace  miT  solely  because  of  its  phonetic 
availability  and  without  any  regard  to  its  positive  lexical 
value,  —  exactly  as  bleu  is  used  for  Dieu  in  French  oaths. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  virtually  contemporary  interpolation 
of  v.t*«<  with  its  rrnH  nt:?«  ^^'^lt,  leaves  no  doubt  whatever 
that  iTHK  of  1**  was  pronounced  as  the  first  person  singular 
Imperfect  of  the  verb  iTH,  and  is  not  a  merely  coincidental 
group  of  letters  of  whose  vocalization  we  can  know  nothing. 
This  being  so*  our  passage  supplies  us  with  much  earlier 
evidence  as  to  the  vocalization  of  the  name  HliT  than  any  we 
Jiave  hitlierto  possessed.  For  we  now  know  that  in  the 
fourth  century  B,a  it  was  pronounced  with  the  same  vowels 
as  was  the  first  person  singular  Imperfect  of  the  verb  tVTJ. 

It  is  established,  in  the  first  place,  by  native  testimony  of  the 
best  possible  kind,  that  the  name  consisted  of  but  two  sylla- 
bles. The  testimony  is  the  best  possible,  because  the  only 
better  would  be  a  direct  statement  that  the  word  bad  two 
syllables,  which  is  impossible  in  the  mouths  of  people  who 
lack  the  concept  of  "syllable/* 

There  remains,  in  the  second  place^  the  question  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  vowels  of  the  verbal  form  TTTIH  in  the  fourth 
century  B,c»  As  regards  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable,  the 
question  can  be  definitely  answered*  H^  of  the  Imperfect 
Qal  of  iT'b  verbs,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  modern 
scholars,  represents  a  direct  transition  from  former  ai  (V),^°* 
which  must,  however,  have  ceased  to  be  heard  before  the  form 
was  spelled  with  final  H,  The  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  of 
rmK,  therefore,  had  the  sound  of  e  in  " there  '*  or  a  in  "fare." 
Regarding  the  sliort  vowel  of  the  first  syllable,  we  cannot 
i»  See  Kautzscb,  §  75  e,  and  tbe  literature  there  citad. 
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be  quite  so  precise.  The  vowel  of  the  preformative  of  the 
Qal  Imperfect  of  all  verba  waa  originallj  a»  and  aocordiEig 
to  the  Tiberian  puoctuatioti  it  had  not  departed  very  widely 
from  that  prhnitive  sound  iu  the  case  of  the  first  person 
Biugular,  when  the  vowel-poiuts  were  invented.  It  is  true 
that  the  so-called  Babylomao  system  of  punotuatioo  pointa 
the  prefix  of  the  first  person  singular,  like  that  of  the  other 
persons^  invariably  L^^  But  that  certainly  represents  a  later, 
not  an  earlier,  phase  of  development  than  the  one  arrested 
by  the  Tiberian  pointing.  For  the  line  of  phonetic  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  vowels  is  from  (1)  a  as  in  "far"  to 
(2)  df  as  in  '^fare'*  (  =  e'  as  in  *' there';),  to  (3)  «  as  in 
**pet,'*  to  (4)  e  as  in  "pretty*'  (=  t  as  in  '^pity").  More- 
over, just  as  we  have  no  ear  for  (2)  in  very  short  syUableSt 
so  the  Hebrews  had  no  ear  for  (3)  except  in  long  syllables. 
The  phases  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  short  first  syllable  of 
JTHH  are  therefore,  a,  tf,  and  i.  And  thei'e  exists  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Palestinian  pronunciation  iiad  already 
traveled  through  the  final  i  stage  and  was  on  the  way  back 
again  when  the  vocalization  was  fixed  by  means  of  the 
Tiberian  pointing.  The  statement  of  Qimchi  "*  that  ^DpH 
was  pronounced  with  Seghol  in  the  prefix  to  distinguish  it 
from  TDp**  need  not  be  taken  seriously,  even  if  we  admit 
that  the  latter  was  pronounced  iqtol  (without  consonantal /), 
In  Modern  Arabic  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  of  the  Imperfect 
has  been  changed  to  i  in  all  persons  but  the  first  singular, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  K  and  without  the  aid  of 
artificers,  it  remains  a,"*  So  in  Hebrew,  the  infiuence  of  the 
guttural  K  checked  and  prevented  the  development  of  the 

iw  See  Kahle,  Der  imtxoretiiche  Tt^  de*  A  T$  nnch  der  Uheriieferun^  dtr 
babfionis^hen  Judetit  p,  53,  Yet  according  to  Dlettrich,  ZATWf  ?oU  xx.  pp, 
153  L,  Yemen  manuacripta  of  Tarpitn  Onqeloi  point  the  prefli  of  llie  first 
perHon  with  a  in  Arama^ic  only  under  the  influence  of  tba  Hebrew  1 

1"  See  KauiMcb,  §  47  6, 

la  See  Vollers,  Lehrbueh  der  Hfgifpto-tirabiaeJien  UmgangssprQdu,  p.  26, 
ftud  cf.  blfl  note  3  on  p.  29, 

K6a\g,  Lehrffrbaudir^  L  p,  169,  says,  *^I>er  uraprtingliche  VocaJ  der 
Pttformativft,  ninilich  ^,  hat  sich  im  regeltn assists n  Verl^  ininoer  zu  I  tug^ 
spitzt,  welcbc^s  durcb  X  zu  €  zerdriickt  wird/*  But  wlieu  wajt  Uie  X  absent, 
liiat  then!  might  b«  a  poiut  to  crmh  ? 
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vowel  in  the  prefix  of  the  first  person  to  the  %  form  reached 
in  the  case  of  the  other  persons. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  iTHX  was  pro- 
nounced either  *aht/&  or,  with  a  slight  sharpening  of  the 
first  vowel,  *dhyd.  Similarly,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
mrP  was  pronounced  TahwU^  with  possibly  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  first  vowel  in  the  direction  of  Tdhwd.  And 
we  have  only  to  turn  away  from  the  printed  page  and  trust 
entirely  to  the  ear,  to  realize  that  the  short  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable  may  very  well  have  varied  from  one  shade 
to  the  other  in  different  localities  and  individuals.  This 
conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  the  Baraitha 
in  J.  Sanhedrin  101  6,  and  with  the  statements  of  Epipha- 
nius  and  Theodoret,  which  have  been  noticed  above. 
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tvfi<f>mvta  not  a  Bagpipe 

GEORGE    F,    MOOKE 


IN  an  mteresting  article  in  this  Jouenal  (vol.  ixiii,  1904, 
pp.  180^190)  Mr.  Phillips  Barry  essays  to  prove  that 
the  musical  instrument  which  was  called  in  Greek  trvfi^^t^ia  * 
was  a  bagpipe.  The  extracts  from  Polybiua  give  no  iudi* 
cation  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  Mr.  Barry  has 
quoted  at  large  a  considerable  number  of  passages  frona 
Latin  writers  in  which  Ei/mph&nia  is  certainly,  or  probably, 
the  name  of  an  instrument  j  but  neither  from  these  nor  from 
those  collected  out  of  later  authors  by  Du  Cange  does  it 
appear  what  it  was,  further  than  that  in  some  instances  a 
wind  instrument  is  meant.  For  the  interpretation  *  bag- 
pipe' Mr.  Barry  relies  in  part  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
borrowed  words  iumpkdn^ah^  fephdnyd^  in  Aramaic,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac,  in  part  on  the  meaning  of  the  derivatives  of 
iymphonia  (zampogna^  zampofia^  etc)  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages. Upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  this 
evidence  does  not  sustain  his  contention. 

In  Dan.  3*ti***^>,  in  an  Aramaic  list  of  musical  instruments, 
we  find  the  Greek  names  ktthros^  sabka^ pianterin^  dumpkonyah 
(^tcidapi^^  KiBdpa^  caii^mfi?  ^aXT^piov^  a^v^^mula).  Of  the 
last  Mr.  Barry  writes  ;  "Hebrew  tradition  has  always  held 
to  the  interpretation  of  fUmponydh  in  Dan.  3*  as  a  bagpipe." 

1  Polybinit  xxvi,  preeer?ed  by  Athenaeiii^  IkipnoAoph^  v*  p.  193  j  x.  p.  430, 
and  Dlodorufl,  irti.  $2  ;  Dan,  3*  (LXX  ;  most  msa.  of  Theod,) ;  Luke  l&M, 
On  Luke  15^  It  may  be  obaeryed  that  the  Ethlopic  rereion  renders  avfi4>tit»la 
by  'enxera^  the  name  of  a  muilcal  infltniment^  by  which  elsewhere  owX^f, 
(S^ai^*^,  ffiipi^f  (?),  etc.,  ate  translated,  The  CopUo  merely  takes  oTer  tha 
Greek  words, 

»  An  adopted  word  of  OrienUl  origla, 
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This  definition  is,  indeed^  given  in  modern  Hebrew  dic- 
tionaries with  a  unanimity  which  might  pardonably  be  mis- 
taken for  the  consensua  of  tradition.  When  we  inquire* 
howeyer,  how  aneient  this  dictionary  tradition  is,  it  proves 
impossible  to  traee  it  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era,  when  it  appears  in  the  commentary  on  Daniel 
printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  under  the  name  of  '*Saadia": ' 
*^  9umpMni/dh^  an  instrument  played  by  shepherds,  resembling 
an  inflated  wine-skin;  compare  beth  ha-stmphondtL" ^  The 
currency  of  the  interpretation  *  bagpipe  *  is  due  to  the  chap- 
ters on  music  in  the  Skilte  ha-gihbdrlm  by  Abraham  di  Porta 
Leone,  published  in  1612,*  The  author,  a  learned  physician 
of  Mantua,  quotes  and  adojHs  the  explanation  of  "Saadia," 
and  follows  it  by  a  detailed  description  of  a  species  of 
Italian  bagpipe,  the  name  of  which  was  ''^tVd  gardina,'*  He 
surmises  that  the  same  instrument  was  meant  in  M,  Kelim 
20^,  where  *Hhe  bag  of  pipes"  (hematk  halUinr  see  below, 
p.  169)  is  mentioned,  and  compares  the  Latin  ^'- tibia  utru 
cularit.^^^  The  substance  of  this  passage  in  the  Skilte 
ha-gthbdrlm  is  quoted  by  Joel  Loewe  ('*  Bril ")  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  so-called  Mendelssohn 
Bible,  Many  Christian  scholars  seera  to  have  imagined  — 
probably  without  having  read  the  passage  —  tliat  the  author 
of  the  Shilte  was  giving  a  "  traditional "  description  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  instrument,  whereas  he  was  illustrating 
what  he  thought  it  might  have  been  like  by  describing  an 
Italian  instrument  that  he  had  seen. 

The  older  Jewish  commentators  on  Daniel  confine  them- 
selves to  the  cautious  statement  that  the  aira^  XeYotJt€va  in 
8*  are  names  of  musical  instruments-  Ibn  Ezra  dismisaes 
some  attempts  at  more  specific  identifications  as  '*  unproved 
guesses.**     The  commentators  on  the  Mishna  (see  below, 

■  Nat  the  Gaon  Saadlft  (d.  942  a.d,),  but  a  Freneh  07  Soutli  Germ&n 
icholar  two  centuriei  later. 

*  See  below»  p.  108. 

»  TJiis  part  of  the  work  was  reprinted,  with  other  dissertations  on  Hebrew 
muaie.  In  Ugolini  Thesaurus,  yoL  %%MiU 

*U  should  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  connect  tha  name  of  the  iiistroment 
with  the  Italian  zampognQ, 
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p.  169)  are  not  more  explicit.  In  the  sixteenth  eenturjr 
Ellas  Levita  wrote  :  ^"^  sumphonydh  is  the  name  of  a  nmsi- 
cal  instrument  which  is  caHed  in  Italian  zampogna^  in  Ger- 
man iet^r,*"'  i.e.  Prehleier^  Vrench  vtelle^  English  "hurdy- 
gurdy," 

The  author  of  the  "Saadia"  comtnentary  manifestly  derived 
his  interpretation  'bagpipe/  not  from  'Hradition,**  hut  by 
etymological  asaociation  with  the  Talmudic  phrase  which  he 
quotes,  beth  ha-nimpMn^tk.  Simphon  (<r/^i')  is  a  tube  or 
pipe ;  specifically,  the  simpkdnMh  are  the  'tubes '  of  the  lung^a, 
commonly  taken  to  mean  the  great  blood-vessels,  but  more 
correctly  the  bronchi^;  beth  ha*nmphdndth  is  the  part  of  the 
lungs  in  \^'hich  these  vessels  are  situated.®  Assuming  that 
iumphonydh  in  Daniel  was  the  same  word  as  the  Talmudic 
timphon^  the  lungs  with  the  bronchi  and  trachea  suggested 
the  bagpipe.  The  whole  combination,  however,  rests  on  & 
mistaken  etymology:    uvfi^uia  is  not  ^i^mv,^^ 

The  word  %umphonydh  occurs  in  the  Mishna  and  Tosephta 
as  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument,  in  connection  with 
Mltl^ '  pipe/  and  keren  or  haBo^erdh^  ^  horn^  trumpet/  ^^  From 
the  contexts  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  wind  instrument; 
that  it  might  be  of  metal  or  (of  wood)  covered  with  metal ; 
and  that  it  was  kept  in  a  case,  which  was  sometimes  open  at 
one  end,  the  instrument  being  slipped  into  it  lengthw^ise, 
sometimes  opened  at  one  side.  Nothing  in  these  passages 
suggests  a  bagpipe^  and  the  description  of  the  cover  or  case 
seems  clearly  to  exclude  such  an  Instrument.  Further  than 
this  the  texts  do  not  lead  us. 

The   commentatoi's  on  the  Mishna  offer   nothing  more 

'  Methurgeman,  *.o. ;  quoted  by  Dnialtis. 

"  Se«  Anichf  9,v. :  *'The  hollow  tubes  in  the  mitkt  of  the  lungs  through 
which  the  air  enters."  Cf.  Lewysohn,  2oo^ogie  d^s  Talmuds,  38.  Tha  Tfel- 
mudic  anatomy  did  not  distfnguiah  betw^n  the  air  passages  and  the  great 
arteries  ;  see,  €.p.^  fJnlUtif  45  b. 

»  IJullin  46  &,    Cf,  M,  mWm  3i  i  nullin  47  b,  48  5,  49  a  ;  Sueca  m  a,  etc 

1°  The  two  words  are  associated  in  the  inverse  sense  by  the  aothor  of  tbe 
Anich  ;  tbe  iimphondth  are  *  pipes^''  lika  mmpkonydh  in  DanieL  Some 
Christian  scholars  hare  In  other  wa]rs  connected  tbe  word  in  Daniel  with 
Hmphdn^  *pipe,' 

II  M.  Kelim  W***,  W;  Tos.  Kellm^  B,B1  1^  (p.  &70  Zuckennandel). 
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definite  than  a  "  kind  of  musical  instrument";^  so  also 
R.  Nathan  in  the  Aruch.  K-  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (d,  1328) 
adds:  *^It  has  a  thick  piece  of  wood  at  the  top  made  to 
blow  on*"  ^  The  Jewish  commentators  recognize  a  refer- 
ence to  the  bagpipe  in  M,  Kelim  20*  (hematk  haltlin)^^*  but 
none  of  them  connects  this,  as  Abraham  di  Porta  Leone 
doeBf  with  iumphonydh* 

According  to  several  recent  writers  on  Hebrew  antiqui- 
ties, Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  meaning  'bagpipe*  to 
another  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  vie^  *ugdh  (Gen.  4^ 
Ps.  150^  Job  21^  SO«i),  making  it  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
maic Mumphdnydh.  Thus  Benzinger  (1894)  :  "  Der  selten 
erwahnte  'dgdhh  •  ,  .  wird  von  der  Tradition  als  Sackpfeife 
(B^mpSnJdk  Dan,  3*)  erklart,"  ^  —  Riehra  (1884) :  "  Nach  der 
tJberlieferung  ist  *%a6  die  Sackpfeife  (Dudelsack,  Schal- 
mei),  die  auch  unter  dem  ,  *  .  Kamen  mimponjah  (Dan, 
86.10.16)  _  _  _  vorkommt."  — Lejrer  (1882):  **Die  Pfeife, 
S3W  .  .  .  (LXX  Spjaifop  .  *  0'  "lach  Targ.  Hier.  ad  Dard, 
Schilte  haggib.  die  Sackpfeife/' ^^  —  Diestel  (1872):  '^Das 
*Uffah  ,  ,  .  war  nach  jM.  Interpreten  ein  Dudelsack  oder 
ein  Sackpfeife*  .  .  ,  Genau  so  wird  (vgl.  Schilte  bei 
Ugolini  -  .  *  XXXIL  Kap.  11)  daa  Instrument  besehrieben, 
welches  Dan.  3,  5|  10,  5  [N*BJ]  vorkommt  und  iumephonja 
l»ic]  heisst/*  17 _  Winer  (1848)  i  "SilP  Gen.  4,  21.  Hiob  21, 
12.  etc.  nach  den  jiidischen  Interpreten,  Chald,  und  Hieron. 
die  Sackpfeife,  Dudelsack-  iTSIMID  chald-  Dan.  3,  5.  10, 15 
[N.B.I].,  iTVfi<l>G>pia  Polyb.  bei  Athen.  10.  439,  wohl  eben 
dasselbe,  wie  denn  die  hebr.  Uebersetzung  dafiir  3^1P  hat. 
Noch  jetzt  heisat  die  Schalmei  im  ItsL  Sambogna,"  etc.^ 

^  Maimonidefi,  Sainaoa  of  Sens,  Bertinoro.  Hal  Gaon  unfortunately  doei 
not  explain  the  word  at  all 

^*  ^n  n^STT*?:  rort  fe  the  usnal  word  foT  blowing  a  pipe  (ftdHOt  etc.  Sab* 
Ijenii  Aaher  probably  meana  the  mouthpiece  ol  aa  fnHtrtuaent  similar  to  the 
shawm,    CL  Maimonldes  on  M.  'Arakin  2>. 

**  Mrtimonides,  Samson  of  Seniii  etc 

^^  Bt^brai^he  Ar^Mtdogit^  270;  cf.  Nowack,  ffthr^iiche  Arehaolofflg^  L 
27t*    Se«  also  Benzinger  in  FBE\  s.t.  "  Muaik." 

»  PMS^,  I.  393.  IT  Bibd-Lexikon,  W.  2ft3, 

»  Stalisi}mrbuch^  \l  12S. 

Ji  the  reader  has  patiently  gone  through  these  extracts^  he  will  se6 
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When  "Jewish  tradition*'  is  alleged   in    this 
familiar  iraj,  it  is  not  an  unfair  pteaumption  that  t^^  ^^  ^ 
does  not  know  where  to  lay  bis  hand  on  a  definite  r  * /^ 
In  the  present  instance  this  presumption  ia  re^iW  a^ 

The  ancient  yersions  render  *u^db  in  various  ways   *?t«JLi^ 
4f9gmmm^  ate,*  these  variations  showing   that    there      /^*^ 
fixed  tradition.     The  only  one  of  them  which  has  bee       '  ^ 
in  support  of  the  interpretation  *  bagpipe*  is  the  A  * 

Targums,  which  have  unifonnly  *abbabd^  a  pipe  qj.  a   ^  ^^ 
Grotius  (on  Gen*  4^)   quoted  the    scholiast    on    H 
*'Ambubaiae   dicuntur  mulieres  tibicinae  lingua  Svro 
Eteoim  Syris  tibia  sive  symphonia  ambubaia  dicitur  *'     l" 
BeresMlh  llabba  on  Gen,  4»i  (c,  23,  4),  those  who  play  a  (j 
the  kinnor  and  'a^db  are  interpreted  fblSTllt  and  pSsniai  I 
ue,  uBpavXat  and  ;^o/)aiJXai.      In  Jer.  Sucea  5®  fed.  Zhit      '    ™ 
22«)  Simeon  U  Lakish  says:  D^'rJDTIX  1113313  (L  'niH>,  *?^ 
^uffdh  is  a  water  organ"  (vSpavXti),^  ^ 

The  mediseval  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament 
content  to  explain  'ugdb  as  ^a  musical  instrument*'       a  hi  i 

why  I  hare  thought  it  worth  while  to  qaote  them  in  exienso^  in  ^jj-^     fl 
olpgkal  order.     I  might  have  added  to  the  ligt  the  articles  in  I,icht» 
berger*s  Encyd&ptdk^  the  Calwer  Bt6c/-Ldxti-oti  (Kittel),  and  othfrs   h  f 
mpknii  xat.    These  indiiAtriom  compilers  hav^a  copied  one  aaciH^^i.  w'th 
sach  credulous  fidelity  that  not  onlj  the  larger  errors  ahout    Jewl&li 
"tradition  '*  reappear  in  all  of  them,  but  even  the  falie  referetice  to  I>a« 
10^  ia  Winer  is  reproduced  by  Diestel^  with  a  fresh  mkprint  (?)    iQtt 
(1  bara  observed  that  a  man  who  does  not  verify  bia  references  uauallv 
has  a  touching  oonfideoce  that  Im  predecessor  was  more  honest.)     ^k. 
climax  of  blundering  is  reached  in  Lejrer*    The  Targnm  renders  conawt- 
ently  HS^SK^  which  nobody  before  or  since  has  imagined  to  be  a  bagpir^ 
Jerome  **ad  Dard***  [Ep»  129,  Vallarei,  i,  860  ff.]  contains  no  »^ Liable 
on  the  subject;  in  Ep*  21,  |  20  (ad  Damitsum),  Jerome  controverts  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  Latins  who  thought  that  s^mphotiia  (Ltike  l^iS) 
was  gema  orguni:  (rvfi<^aivui  is  equiralent  to  coiuonantiai  cf.  his  Comm, 
on  Is*  5*^  (referring  to  Dan.  3*).     In  the  Skiiti  ha-ffibb^rim  the  *agab  u 
interpreted  not  as  *  bagpipe,*  but  as  *  viola  da  gamba '  I     The  last  sb-ange 
error  ia  preserved  by  Benzinger  in  PRE^^  xiii>  503. 

^  Used  tn  the  Temple ;  see  M*  "Arakln  2<,  'Arakin  10*,  ia  conjunctioB 
wlth^m;  of  reed,  ib, 

»*  See  KrftUM,  I^hmtf^hter,  IL  13^  205  j  cf,  Ber,  Kabba,  c,  50,  14.     On 
Hie  water  organ  tee  aljo  Tot^  *Ar&kln  1^^  'Arakin  10>. 
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walid  (with  Saadia)  renders  it  by  kUdr  (jaOdf^a).  Solomon 
b*  Abraham  Parchon  (twelfth  ceatury)  in  his  Lexicon  defines 
it  m  kithros,  and  describes  the  latter  as  a  violin  (strings  of 
gut  over  a  wooden  sounding  body,  played  by  drawing  a 
bow  over  them).  Abraham  di  Porta  Leone  (seventeenth 
century)  in  the  ShUte  ha-gibhorlm  makes  it  a  viola  dit  gamha^ 
which  he  describes,  and  calls  by  its  Italian  name.  So  much 
for  the  ^*  Jewish  tradition "  that  the  *ugah  was  a  bagpipe  I 
The  reader  interei^ted  in  the  curiosities  of  learning  may  ask, 
How  did  this  myth  originate  ?  I  think  the  mystery  can  be 
solved.  Winer  notes  that  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Daniel 
has  'ugdh  for  swmpkmiifdh;  cf,  Gesenius,  Tkemuru^^  988; 
**  Apnd  Dan*  IH,  5.  10.  15  int^rprea  eo  £sc-  *uffdb^  utitur  pro 
chakL  rfST^DIP,  **  "  The  Jewish  interpreters,""  '^Jewish  tradi^ 
tion  that  'ugdb  was  a  bagpipe,"  appear,  thus,  to  have  grown, 
like  tJie  three  black  crows  in  the  story,  out  of  the  statement 
that  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Daniel  has  'iiffdb  for  sumpho- 
ni/aL  This  Hebrew  version  does  not  figure  in  the  apparatus 
of  recent  commentaries  on  Daniel,  nor  in  tlie  Bible  Diction- 
aries, so  far  as  I  have  observed,^^  It  may  not  be  superfluous, 
therefore,  to  say  that  Gesenius  means  a  translation  printed 
by  Kennicott  from  a  codex  in  Eome  (No.  270  Kenn. ;  see 
I>i99ert  generalu^  p,  90),  This  folio  manuscript  with  Tar- 
gum,  Maasora,  commentaries,  etc*,  has  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  Aramaic  parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  in  a  column  beside 
the  text,  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  Targum  in 
other  books.  The  codex  is  dated  A,M.  5087^1327  a.d* 
The  age  of  the  translation  is  undetermined-  Its  quality 
may  he  judged  from  the  fact  that  DTirp  is  rendered  by  ^^S\ 

lOSD  by  b^bn.^ 

To  return  to  mmphSn^dk,  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no 
tradition  that  it  was  a  bagpipe,  and  that  the  references  to  it 
in  the  Mishna  exclude  this  interpretation.  It  is  possible 
that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
strument by  a  passage  in  the  Paleidtinian  Talmud.     In  Jer. 


ai  MoBei  Stuart  C18S0)  ]&  the  last  by  whom  1  find  it  referred  to. 
»  The  aatno  veraion  i»  found  in  Kenn.  612.     It  wew  reprinted  from  KennU 
oott  by  J.  L.  Schuko,  Halle,  17S3  (Beitholdtj  EinleUnni/i  1548  f.)* 
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Megilla  1*  (ecL  Zhitomir  11a)  the  question  how  the  closing 
lines  of  a  mezftzd  should  be  written  is  under  discussion. 
"  Rabbi  Aba  in  the  name  of  R,  Judah  said :  If  they  be  written 
in  the  form  of  a  half  lozenge^  the  upper  line  of  the  last  three 
should  contain  three  words;  the  next,  two;  the  last*  only 
*al'hd-dre8,  R,  Zeira  in  the  name  of  K.  Hisda:  If  thej  be 
written  in  the  form  of  a  mmphdn^  the  upper  line  of  the  three 
should  contain  tliree  words;  the  last  line^  two  [sc»  ^aUhd- 
uren] ;  about  the  middle  line  I  am  uncertain  [whether  it 
should  have  three  or  two]/*  We  may  compare  with  this 
Menahoth  31  6,  where  R*  Aha  bar  bar  Hannah  eitea  R.  Johan- 
nan  as  follows :  *^  A  fmmzd  so  written  that  three  lines  have 
respectively  two»  three,  and  one  word  is  proper  ;  but  three 
lines  must  not  be  written  in  the  shape  of  a  tent,'®  nor  like  a 
tail-**  R.  Hisda  said»  The  words  'al- ha  ares  are  written  on 
the  last  Une,  some  say  at  the  beginning,  others  at  the  end*'** 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  when  the  end  of  the  mezui^ 
was  in  the  form  of  a  Mumphon^  the  last  lines,  of  unequal 
length,  were  brought  into  the  same  vertical  column  at  one 
end  or  the  other,  and  that  this  is  the  point  of  comparison,* 
If  this  be  so,  we  should  infer  that  the  tumphdn  or  mimphon- 
^dh  was  composed  of  pipes  of  unequal  length,  fixed  side  by 
side  in  such  a  way  that  at  one  end  they  were  in  the  same 
line.  This  would  describe  the  Pan's  pipes  if  there  were 
several  pipes,  or  the  common  Syrian  double  pipe  if  there 
were  but  two*  The  name  avfAifmvta^  in  its  etymological 
sense,  would  apply  more  properly  to  the  double  pipe^  by 
which  two  tones  are  produced  at  once,  than  to  the  Pan^a 
pipes,  which  are  used  to  give  notes  only  in  succession  ;  it 


»£& 


le. 


*•/!!. 


one  word,  two,  three. 


ttiree,  two,  one. 


Ct  Maim.,  MUhMh  Torah,  U,  TephilHn  5^ 

*  The  wif^iUa  is  now  usually  written  in  Iwenlj-two  Unet,  Uie  words  'ol- 
M-^lT^  standing  by  the mse Ives  in  the  laat  line^  &t  Uie  beginning  or  ftt  tti« 
m^    See  Malmon.  I.c.  G^,  Jeuf^  Enc^clop.  fUi.  5SL 
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might  be  added  that  the  Pan's  pipes  had  an  old  established 
name,  crt/pt^f,  while  for  the  peculiar  double  pipe  eupposad 
in  the  alternative  there  is  no  Greek  term  known.  Thes« 
consideratioQs  are,  however,  not  decisive.  In  Syriac>  aa 
well  as  in  the  Romance  languag^es,  the  name  i^mphonia  is 
given  to  the  syrinx,  aad  this  use  —  an  extension,  perhaps, 
of  the  original  application  of  the  word  —  may  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Talmudg, 

In  M.  Kelim  11'  we  read  :  "  If  a  sumphonyah  has  a  TIDp  m 
D'^f^S;  it  is  Uable  to  conti-act  defilement,  whether  the  instmiuant 
be  covered  with  metal  or  not"  j  Bimilarlyj  Tos.  Kelim,  B.  M,,  1' : 
**A  stimphonydh  covered  with  metal  is  clean  ]  if  there  be  made 
in  it  a  DTJD  Sn^p  n^3,  it  contracts  defijement  *  ,  . ;  a  pipe 
pibn)  covered  with  metal  is  clean;  if  there  be  made  in  it  a 
tVnO  yn^p  n^D,  it  contracts  defilement,"  etc.  What  is  meant 
here  by  D^D33  is  not  clear,  and  the  commentators  give  little 
light.  The  mOP  of  the  pipe  (Tos*j  !,c.)  are  not  improbably  the 
conical  or  cup-shaped  pieces  inserted  in  the  finger*holes  of  many 
Greek  (and  Roman)  avkoi.^  Similarly,  we  might  surmise  that 
the  D^DID  (lit.  "  wings  '*)  were  the  projecting  pieces  on  some 
avXjoij  by  means  of  which  the  rings  were  rotated  which  served  to 
stop  some  of  the  holes  (see  the  works  cited  in  the  last  note)* 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  this  apparatus  was  employed 
on  Oriental  pipes.  Lipmann  Heller  (on  M*  Kelim  11*)  repro- 
duces a  figure  of  the  CS^D  from  Meir  of  Eothenburg;  but  the 
illustration  does  not  help  us  rnuch^  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  know 
what  manner  of  instrument  Meir  imagined  the  Bumphonyoh  to  be. 

Mr.  Barry  arrays  the  Syriac  among  the  witnesses  to  the 
meaning  ^bagpipe ' ;  but  I  find  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
word  nephdn^d  has  this  sense.  The  native  lexicons  give  as 
equivalent  of  §ephdnya  the  Arabic  and  Persian  names  of  a 
variety  of  wind  instruments  of  the  types  represented  by  our 
flut^^  flageolet,  oboe^  clarinet,  trumpet.^  The  only  more 
definite  description,  repeated  by  several  lexicographers,  is  as 


^  See  HowArd,  Harvard  Clm9ic<il  Siudim^  It.  1803  ;  v.  Jaa  In  &um«U2«r, 
L  563  B.,  Faul^  Wimowa,  iL  *i416  fL 

*  Spoii4icaliy  also  lyre. 
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follows  :  "  It  is  said  that  it  resembles  a  erown,^  and  Donsista 
of  several  pipes  which  are  blown  upon."  So  Bar  All  (in 
Payne  Smithy  9.fr.)  and  Bar  BabluL  The  latter  adds : 
"  The  Greeks  ^ve  the  name  a-vfi^via  to  a  musical  instru* 
ment  which  has  seven  bronze  pipes ;  the  Syrians  call  it 
mphonyd;  in  Hebrew  it  is  called  dambuk.^*  Another  glotjs 
interprets  the  word  by  the  Greek  avptjye^.  In  some  manu- 
scripts  of  Bar  Bahlnl  drawings  of  the  mphonyd  are  given* 
in  forms  which  seem  to  result  from  fusion  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  definitions,  but  nowhere  is  *  bagpipe ' 
suggested*** 

The  last  point  in  Mr.  Barry's  argument  is  that  the  instru- 
ment called  in  Latin  lymphoma  "can  be  no  other  than  the 
bagpipe,  still  called  by  the  same  name  in  all  of  the  Romance 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin,"  I  fear  that  this  evi- 
dence will  not  stand  examination  much  better  than  the  rest* 
Pedro  of  Alcala,  in  his  Spanish-Arabic  vocabulary,  gives  as 
the  equivalent  of  gampofim  the  Arabic  zummdra^  zummdr^  the 
usual  modern  name  of  a  kind  of  double  clarinet.  To  come 
to  modern  times,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy 
deBnes;  **Zampona»  Instrumento  rustico  pastoril  a  modo 
de  flauta,  6  compuesto  de  mnchas  flautas,  Pipitaua,"  The 
same  definition  is  given  in  all  the  Spanish  lexicons  and 
encyclopjBdias  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  including  Domia- 
guez,  Donadiu  y  Puignan,  and  Zerolo;  none  of  them  ree- 
ognizes  the  meaning  'bagpipe,'  The  Portuguese-English 
dictionary  of  Lacerda  defines  '*a  pastoril  [sic]  pipe." 

In  the  Italian  lexicons  and  encyclopedias  zampogna  is  de* 
fined  as  Pan's  pipe,  syrinx ;  rustic  whistle,  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  poplar,  chestnut,  etc. ;  the  valved  pipe  by  which  the 
wind  is  introduced  into  a  bagpipe  (Tommaseo  e  Bellini) ; 
the  chanter  and  drones  of  a  bagpipe  (Broccardo) ;  the  nozzle 
of  a  syringe  (obsolete),  Fanfani  (1865)  defines  the  word 
as  a  whistle,  but  adds,  **  improperly  confounded  with  the 
comamuia  (bagpipe),"    Petrdcchi  (1891)  defines  as  Pan*a 

»  The  comparison  li  perhaps  to  Ihe  radiate  or  crenellated  oiovm ;  the  pro- 
jecting end«  of  the  tubes  being  the  point  of  reHemblance, 
*^  Bar  Batiul,  ed,  Buvml,  ««v. ;  Fa/ne  Smith,  #.t. 
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pipes,  etc**  adding,  "In  Southern  Italy  they  call  the  coma- 
musa  by  this  name-"  Anderoli,  Vocaholario  NapoUtanO' 
ItalianQ  (1887)  :  "  Zampognap  Strumento  rusticale  da  ftatOi 
compoato  di  un  otr©  e  tre  canne,  Cornamiisa,  Piva^  ed  anche 
Zampogna  o  Sampogna,  sebbene  questa  proprianiente  8ia 
tutt'  altro  strumento,  formato  di  sole  canne  disnguali  nniti 
insieme." 

*  Bagpipe'  13  therefore  not  the  common  and  accepted 
meaning  of  wampofia^  zampogna^  but  is  unusual  and  pro* 
vincial.^  It  is  also  obviously  secondary:  a  word  meaning 
pipe  or  pipes  might  easily  be  applied  to  the  bagpipe; 
first,  as  we  actually  see  in  Italian,  to  the  pipes  themselves, 
then  to  the  instrument  as  a  whole.  It  is  less  easy  to  see 
how  the  specific  name  of  on  instrument  of  so  peculiar  a 
kind  as  the  bagpipe  should  be  transferred  to  things  so  differ- 
ent as  Pan's  pipes  and  whistles,  for  which  there  were  already 
names  in  plenty-  While  I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Barry 
is  right  in  taking  trvfi^vla  in  Luke  16*  as  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  bagpipe. 

>i  In  the  RoiimuniBCh  dialect  of  the  Upper  Eng&dln  ^ampuogn  ia  a  cow> 
belL 
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verses  ^^  of  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi,  the  Prophet 
is  denouncmg  the  faithleaa  amoug  the  children  of  Israel, 
After  making  mention  of  the  renegades,  who  have  cast  off 
the  religion  of  Yahwe  and  joined  themselves  to  foreig^n  godii 
(vs.^i),  be  proceeds  (vs.*^) :  "  Whoever  does  this,  may  Yahwe 
cut  off  his  whole  family  from  the  tents  of  Jacob  I  *'  that 
is,  let  not  a  man  of  his  posterity  be  left  to  enjoy  the  bless^ 
ings  of  the  chosen  people- 
There  is  no  donbt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse  ; 
the  only  difficulty  is  in  the  phrase  HJl?!  ^5,  which  must  be 
equivalent  to   "every  individuaL"      The   word  *\5,    as 
otherwise  known,  means  "waking,"  and  seems  to  be  the 
participle  of  "IW;   Song  of  Songs  5*;  n?  ^3^  HJtf^  ^Jlt,  **I 
sleep,  but  my  thoughts  are  awake*"     The  literal  translation 
of  n3J1  nS  might  therefore  seem  to  be^  "  the  one  who  is 
awake  and  the  one  who  answers."     But  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  suitable  phrase  out  of  these  materials,  as  is  generally 
admitted.      There  is  no  such  correspondence  in  meaning 
between  **  waking "  and  '*  answering  "  as  is  demanded  by 
the  context  here,  if  the  phrase  is  to  have  any  point  at  all. 
The   reading  T?  (cf,  the    Greek   translation,  Im  =  T?)  ia 
worse  than  that  of  our  Massoretie  text»  as  I  attempted  to 
show  in  my  article,  *'The  Prophecy  of  Malachi,"  in  thia 
Journal,  vol.  xvii,  1898,  p,  5.     At  that  time   I  proposed 
emending  the  text  to  ^fl  Vi^^,  "  May  Yahwe  cut  him  off 
root  and  branch^^*  and  this  rather  desperate  suggestion 
has  been  approved  by  Marti  in  his  recent  commentary  (Do^ 
Dodekapropheton^  1904), 
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But  tlie  cotDparlsoQ  of  a  parallel  in  old  Arabic  usage  haa 
led  me  to  change  my  view,  and  I  now  believe  that  the  Mas- 
soretic  reading  7\2T\  "1^  is  the  correct  one,  though  the  M^ord 
^V  must  be  given  a  new  translation*  The  Arabic  phrase 
is  found  in  the  story  of  the  Ayesha  scandal  (dU^t)  as 
narrated  in  Ibn  HiSam.  Ayeaha  tells  how  the  party  went 
away  without  her,  and  how  she,  returning  to  the  camping- 
place,  found  it  deserted  (ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p»  732|  line  7  f.): 

(^JUait    JJ    ^.,H^    *^}    ^^   nj^    ^  ^}    /-^***J'  J'   O.^S>^y^ 

g^WI  ;  "  So  I  returned  to  the  encampment,  but  there 
was  not  a  human  being  (lit.  one  who  called  and  Ofie  who 
amwered}  there  j  the  people  had  gone,"  This  is  certainly 
a  very  natural  proverbial  phrase  to  use  in  speaking  of  soli- 
tude taking  the  place  of  social  life.  Not  a  voice  is  heard ; 
there  is  no  one  to  begin  a  conversation  nor  any  to  respond. 
And  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arabic, 
if  we  suppose  that  *15  is  a  verbal  noun  with  the  meaning  of 
T^D  {Miphil  participle),  "the  one  who  begim  (lit.  arouseB 
or  9tarU)  the  conversation,  and  the  one  who  answers," 
There  is  in  fact  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  supposing  that 
the  verbal  noun  ^5  has  here  the  active  signification-  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  Qal  of  the  verb  1W  occurs  once  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Job  41*)  with  the  transitive  meaning  "to 
stir  up,'*  the  use  of  such  a  noun  of  the  simplest  form  to 
correspond  to  a  verb  which  is  regularly  used  in  a  derived 
stem  has  in  it  nothing  unusuaL  The  familiar  example  of 
TJ  and  TTH  is  only  one  of  many  which  could  be  given. 
Jerome  and  the  Jewish  tradition  which  he  followed  were 
on  the  right  track  with  their  maguter  (i*«,  "the  one  who 
arouses  or  incites"),  Thejsaw  that  the  meaning  in  this 
context  must  be  active,  not  stative.  As  for  the  choice  of 
the  word  15  for  this  particular  phrase,  while  it  is  true  that 
a  verb  with  the  root-meaning  nmcitar^^  promcare^  is  very 
well  suited  for  such  an  idiom  as  this  one,  yet  the  reason  for 
the  selection  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  initial  letter 
of  the  word  is  S.  Alliteration  is  always  at  a  premium  in 
such  phrases. 
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Thayer  FeUoio  at  Jeru^nfem,  1903-1904 
h 

DURING  the  early  montlis  of  the  academic  year  1902- 
1903,  when  Jerusalem^  compassed  with  cliolera^  was 
nearly  shat  off  from  the  outside  world,  and  many  activi- 
ties were  denied  to  us,  the  members  of  the  American  School 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Syrian 
(Jacobite)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  permitted  us  to  examine 
the  manuscripta  in  the  monastery  over  which  he  presides. 
Among  these  were  two  Syriac  lectionaries,  dating  one  from 
the  year  1221  and  the  other  from  1262, 

Lectionary  A  is  written  in  estrangelo  characters  on  vel- 
lum, and  consists  of  161  leaves,  55  cm.  high  and  40  cm> 
wide,  with  two  columns  to  the  page  and  30  lines  to  the 
column-  Of  these  leaves  three  are  new,  one  of  the  new 
leaves  (f-  97)  being  still  blank,  while  the  other  two  (f*  106 
and  L  108)  are  written  in  modern  characters.  F.  123  has 
been  patched,  about  one  third  being  new*  The  rest,  includ- 
ing four  leaves  at  the  beginning  devoted  to  the  index,  is 
all  of  the  same  age,  and  a  colophon  dates  it  in  the  year  1574 
of  the  Greek  era,  i.e.  1262  A-D.  The  general  order  is: 
(1)  evening  lesson,  (2)  morning  lesson,  (8)  lesson  for  the 
Mass.     The  title  of  each  of  these  is  in  red  or  gilt  letters, 

Lectionary  JB  contains  187  vellum  leaves,  26  cm.  high  and 
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20|  cm.  wide,  with  two  columns  to  the  pag€,  escli  5J  cm* 
wide,  and  with  27  lines  to  the  column.     These  axe  written 
in  fine  estrangelo  characters  with  headings  in  gilt  or  red. 
Occasionally  the  margin  contains  a  note  in  Greek,     A  colo* 
phon  dates  this  portion  of  the  ms.  in  the  year  1533  of  the 
Greeks,  ie,  1221  a,d*     The  ms.  also  includes  14  leaves^  of 
paper,  written  in  a  later  hand ;   of  these  leaves  seven,  at  the 
beginnings  are  occupied  by  the  index*    The  text  is  illustrated 
by  seven  pictures.     The  upper  cover  is  of  silver,    and  is 
ornamented  with  a  figure  in  each  corner,  and  in  the  centre 
with  a  crucifix  in  relief  between  two  standing  female  figures. 
The  lessons  in  these  books  were  found  to  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  continuous  extracts  from  the  different  Gospels, 
but  those  for  the  various  services  of  Passion  Week  are  made 
up  of  a  harmony,  or  compilation,  of  brief  extracts  from  the 
four  Gospels,  pieced  together  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  story 
after  the  manner  of  Tatian.     In  the  further  investigation  of 
the  matter  we  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  books, 
but  the  fourth  edition  of  Scrivener*s  Plain  Introduction  t^ 
the  CrUwUm  of  th&  New  Te8tam4nt  was  in  our  library,  and  by 
comparing  the  lectionaries  with  the  extracts  from  the  Syriac 
versions  contained  in  that  work  we  determined  provisionally 
that  the  text  was  substantially  the  same  as  White's  Harclean 
version.  1    No  means  were  at  hand,  however,  for  ascertaining 

*The  lectbnary  has,  however^  a  large  niimber  of  independent  re4iding», 
but  agrees  in  the  main  with  tlie  Peshltta,  both  dilEering  at  timea  from  White *s 
texL  Tlipre  are  some  300  varianu^  about  one  thlid  of  which  are  scribal, 
specially  iii  the  case  of  names  and  foreign  words,  in  which  the  lectionary 
UHually  follows  the  Peshilla,  often  alao  words  are  in  different  order  fmjn 
White's  text,  the  Peshitta  difiEering  from  both.  The  lectionary  has  the  true 
Syrian  form  'espeira,  Jn,  18',  and  'estrattgai  X-k,  22^^.  The  following  readlnga 
in  the  lectionary  may  be  noted :  Lk.  22*^  -f-  to  pHer^  with  the  verb  in  the 
slngtilarj  Matt,  2§*'  he  gave  thanks;  Matt,  26"  -^ his  [^otkj;  Uk,  16>  Jle 
began  to  ask^  Pilate  being  obviously  tb©  questioner,  as  '*  multitude  **  has  the 
verb  in  the  plural ;  Matt  26**  +  ftc  ft^ll  npon  Ms  face  and;  +  cup;  Jn.  10«T 
thtjf  went  out ;  Matt.  27**'  +  oh  I  Matt.  27«  +  so  thai  wr  ma^  siffe  Jn.  19**  + 
his  [new  tomb]  +  he^en  in  the  rock^  as  in  the  Arabic  DSatessaron  ;  Lk.  M^ 
I  sent  htm  to  him,  &si  in  the  Arabic.  Instead  of  using  the  possessive  pTonoaii 
to  refer  to  the  genitive  in  a  stat.  const,  of  which  both  parts  are  determined, 
the  protiotin  ta  often  omitted  In  passages  where  it  is  found  in  WTiito*s  t^i^ 
€.g.  Matt  20«^,27«  Ja.  10**.     [H.  H,  a] 
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Whether  the  composite  aections  were  derived  from  Tatian. 
No  copy  of  the  Arabic  Diatessaron  could  he  found  in  Jeru- 
ealem^  although  the  Dominicaiia  and  Franciscans  kindly 
gave  118  access  to  all  their  hooks.  Accordingly  1  wrote  to 
Dr*  Eendel  Harris  about  the  matter.  He  had  himself  worked 
in  the  library  many  years  ago,  and  was  fondly  remembered 
by  one  of  the  older  monka  (Brother  Abdullah,  who  has  since 
died)  as  '* Yakob  Harris."  Dr,  Harris  replied:  "The passion 
harmony  of  which  you  speak  is  common  in  Harcleaji  codices  j 
but  I  do  not  think  the  order  is  Tatian*s,  and  I  have  several 
times  looked  at  it,  having  had  many  copies  through  my 
hands." ^  It  appeared  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
harmony  contained  in  these  sections  had  received  little  at- 
tention, and  accordingly  Dr.  Spoer  and  I  photographed  the 
harmonic  sections  of  Lectionary  A  and  collated  with  them 
those  of  Lectionary  B. 

Since  our  return  to  America  we  have  pursued  the  investi- 
gation with  the  aid  of  the  necessary  books,  and  Dr.  Spoer 
has  discovered  that  five  of  the  harmonic  sections  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  the  Arabic  Diatessaron,  as  published  by 
Ciasca  (1888).  Of  these  sections  he  will  treat  below.  With 
the  exception  of  these  five  sections  the  passion  harmony  of 

*The  same  jadgmeDt  \&  expressed  by  Zahn,  "Tatian's  Diftteraaron/'  la 
Forschungeu  zut  Gt^ehichU  dts  neuUMamentlkhen  Kanons^  f,  1881 »  p.  204. 
J.  P.  V.  MartiD  h^  elaborately  and  tnterestiugly  discussed  tbe  Syrfac  pasdloa 
harmoniea  in  the  following  publications  r  Fkra'e  Anaiecta  tacra^  \v^  1883, 
pp.  433-486;  «' Le  ^(1  TeiriripuF  de  TaUen/'  in  B^rus  de*  qttegtionM  hUto- 
fiqmSf  Tol*  xrxUi^  1883,  pp.  349-394  ;  Intnyduction  d  la  critique  iextueUe  du 
Noui^eau  TeMtament;  Fariie  ihiorique,  1883,  pp.  707-710,  XXI-XXIV; 
Farlie  pratique^  Yol.  ilt»  1885,  pp.  121-144,  420-426;  cf.  also  bm  arUcl© 
'*  Le  it  A  Tfffffdpwi'  da  Tatlen  '*  in  J?eFi/e  de$  qtttMions  hintoHqv^M,  vol.  xliv, 
1888,  pp*  5-50,  The  AbbI  Martin's  work  ieems  to  bare  been  soroewhat 
neglected  by  Protestant  scbolaraj  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  practical 
joke  which  he  once  perpetrated  on  his  feUow-critica  (Introduciion  ;  Pariie 
thS.oriq%ie,  pp.  2:J4-2^).  He  held  that  the  babltua!  urn  of  passion  harmo- 
niea  in  the  viiHoua  branches  of  the  Syrian  church  wfia  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  DiateBsaron  of  Tatian,  and  observes  (Introduciion ;  Pattit  pratique^ 
vol.  III.  p,  130)  that  the  harmony  used  by  the  Monophysiies  shows  ^*eome 
points  of  contact  '*  with  the  Arabic  Diatessaron.  See,  further,  at  llse  end 
of  the  present  article,  p*  195.  Martin  wai  not  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  the  passion  harmony  wMcli  exactly  corresponded  with  the  Ambio 
Diatessaron. 
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the  lectionaries  bears  no  relation  to  the  Diatessaron,  so  far  as 
we  can  recover  it  from  Ciasca's  Arabic  text,  from  the  Ar- 
menian version  of  Ephraem's  Commentary,  and  from  the  form 
in  which  Victor  of  Capua  left  it  in  the  Codex  Fnldensis  of 
the  Latin  Vulgata.  Not  only  does  the  order  of  topics  vury, 
but  in  treating  the  same  topics,  except  in  the  five  sections 
mentioned,  the  extracts  from  the  Gospels  differ  from  those 
of  Tatian.  To  exhibit  in  detail  something  of  the  difference, 
I  ftubjoin  lists  of  the  passagea  which  make  up  the  sectiona 
treating  of  the  Last  Supper :  — 


Matt.  2rt»^ 
♦LlL  22i**-i« 
Matt.  2631 
Lk.  22" 

Mk  Ui»^ 

Lk.  22*1 

Matt.  26" 

Mk.  U^ 
Matt.  20»4-M« 
Mk.  142^ 
Matt  26**^ 
Lk,  221** 
Matt.  26" 
Lk.22»^ 

Matt.  2a««i 
Lk.  22«-« 
•Jn.  W^ 
Lk.  22» 

Matt.  26^ 
Mk.  14*>- 
MfttL  20^ 
Lk.  22*<* 
Matt.  26» 
Jn.  lG>i«' 
Lk,  2233^ 


Lk.  22i*-i« 
Jn.  U^' 
Mk.  14«^« 

Lk.  225^1 
Bfk.  14" 

Lk.  22^ 

Malt.  20" 
Jti.  W^^ 
Mk.  U2S- 
Matt  2eM* 
Mk,  142*- 
Hatt.  26^ 
Mk.  14^' «* 
MaU.2fl»» 
Lk.  22J* 
Lk.  22"'« 
Jn.  13»^ 
Matt.  2&^^ 
Lk.  22*» 
Jn.  IS^^' «■ 
Mk.  U^ 
Lk.  22^ 
Mk.  ]4'i 
Jn.  I4»^i« 
Lk.  22»w« 
Jn.  14*1* 
Lk.  22" 
Jn.  16i-« 
Jn.  im-« 
Jn.  171*^ 


•  P&Rsagea  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  omitted  by  LecUonaiy  B* 
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^H            It  is  evident  from  this  companion  that  the  Syriac  is  an           ^H 

^H         independent  compilation  p     The  same  result  is  obtained  if           ^^| 

^H        one  compares  the  composition 

of  any  other  part  of  the  nar-           ^^H 

^H        rative  of  the  passion  in  the  two  works,                                               ^B 

^H            The  following  comparisoD 

of  the  order  of  the   leading           ^^M 

^H         topics  in  the  narrative  of  the 

passion  yields  a  similar  proof           ^H 

^H         of  independence. 

^H 

^^B                                       LmcrrioifAKiWt 

AuPtfl  ButvHMKost                                  ^^H 

^H          At  the  pa&aover  supper. 

Paschal  feast  begun.                                      ^^M 

^H          The  traitor  announced. 

T he  tr ai to r  aunou need ;  he  goes  out             ^^M 

^^B           Bupper  eaten. 

The  supper.                                                       ^^H 

^^m          Judas  withdraws. 

Feter's  denial  foretold.                                   ^^H 

^H           Withdrawal  to  Mount  of  Olires. 

Withdrawal  to  Mount  of  Olives*                 ^H 

^H          Denial  of  Peter  announced. 

^^H 

^H          Withdrawal  to  Gethsemane  ^roae 

Gethsemane.                                                 ^^^H 

^H              the  Kidron. 

^^M 

^H          In  Gethsemane, 

^^M 

^H          Betrayal  and  arrest.    . 

^H 

^H          Before  Annas ;  Peter's  &st  denial. 

Before  Annas ;  Feter*a  first  denial.              ^^H 

^^m          Before  Cat  ap  has. 

Before  Caiaphas ;  second  and  third             ^^H 

denials.                                                    ^^^ 

^H          Before  the  Sanhedrim ;  aeeoud  and 

Before  the  Sanhedrim.                                  ^^H 

^m              third  denials. 

^^1 

■          Before  Pilate ;  ''  what  is  truth  ?  " 

Before  Pilate ;  "  what  is  truth?  "                 ^H 

Before  Herod.                                               ^^H 

^H           People  choose  Barahbaa* 

Before     Pilate    again  j     Barabbas             ^^H 

chosen.                                                       ^^H 

^H          Jesus  scourged,  Barabbaa  released. 

^H 

^H          Repentance  of  Judtts. 

Judas  returns  the  sUver.                            ^^H 

^^H          Before  the  Sanhedrim  again. 

^^H 

^H          Before  Pilate  again. 

^^M 

^H          Before  Herod. 

^^H 

1                 Before  Pilate  again. 

^^M 

1                  Barabbas  again  chosen. 

^^M 

1                 Jesus      again      condemned      and 

^^1 

^K             scourged. 

^^1 

^H         Jesua   mocked  and  crowned  with 

^^H 

^^B               thorns. 

^^1 

^H          Pilate  exhibits  Jesus  to  excite  pitj. 

^^M 

^H          Jesus  delivered  to  be  crucified. 

^^1 

^H           March  to  Calvary. 

March  to  Calvary.                                      ^^H 

^^f          Crucifixion  and  attendant  events. 

Crucifixion.                                                  ^^H 

F                 Entombment, 

Entombment.                                                ^^B 

r                  Tomb  sealed. 
■ 

Tomb  sealed.                                             ^^H 
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From  this  comparison  it  is  clear  that  the  Diatessaron  is 
a  much  abler  piece  of  work.     It  conducts  the  reader  by 
means  of  a  connected  and  mteUigeut  narrative  thraugh  the 
events  of  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  Jesus,     The  lectionary 
sections  reach  the  same  goal,  but  by  a  much  more  devioua 
way.     Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  events  after  the  Last  Supper 
had  been  eaten,  we  are  told  that  *'when  they  had  ofiFered 
praise  they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,*'  and  the  pre- 
diction of  Peter's  denial  apparently  takes  place  there,  bat 
after  this  Jesus  passes  with  the  disciples  over  the  Brook 
Kidron^  as  though  he  had  not  gone  out  before*     The  narra- 
tive is  also  so  selected  from  the  different  Gospels  that  Jesus 
is  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim  twice,  is  before  Pilate  three 
times,  and  condemned  by  him  twice,  while  Barabbas  is  twice 
chosen  by  the  people.     Likewise  in  the  minor  details  of  the 
narrative  throughout,  the  text  is* conflate  and  repetitious* 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  too,  that  the  discourses  of  John  14—16 
are  omitted  by  the  Syriac  lectionaries,  although  included  in 
the  Diatessaron.      In  constructing  the  harmony,  with  the 
exception  of  those  sections  of  which  Dr-  Spoer  treats  below, 
the  use  of  Tatian's  work  appears  to  have  been  deliberately 

avoided. 

G.  A-  B, 
IL 

The  five  sections  referred  to  above,  which  show  a  eon- 
nection  with  the  Arabic  Diatessaron,  include  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  passion  harmony  contained  in  the 
lectionary.  The  surrounding  sections,  as  Professor  Barton 
has  shown,  exhibit  only  such  incidental  agreement  with  the 
corresponding  sections  of  the  Diatessaron  as  must  inevitably 
occur  in  parallel  passages  from  any  two  Gospel  harmonies. 
The  following  exhibition  of  the  passages  which  make  ap 
these  five  sections  and  of  those  composing  the  corresponding 
chapters  of  the  Diatessaron  will  show  the  agreements  and 
differences, 

(1)  The  lesson,  '*0f  the  first  watch  of  the  night  of  Good 
Friday,"  title-number  201*  It  stands  in  a  footnote  to  column 
ix  of  Lectionary  A^  and  corresponds  to  chapter  48^'^^  of  the 
Arabic  Diatessaron. 
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LBOTIOWAfcir  B 

Akabio  Diateuabos 

Lk.  22*i 

Lk,  22*1 

Mk.  Ua» 

Same 

EnmB 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

8iim6 

Same 

Same 

Sam© 

Same 

Same 

t#SCTtaKVtitT  A 

Lk.22«- 
Mk.  I4«ft 
Lk.  22*«* 

Lk.  22» 
•Mk.  14s» 

Matt.  2««» 

Mk.  14^» 

Matt.  26*»'«- 
*Mk.  U»^ 

Matt.  26« 

Translation:* 

Lk.  22^'*  And  he  was  parted  from  them  <a  little)  about  a  stone^s 
throw,  <V3.*"  aiid  he  kneeled  down  and  fell  forward  on  hia  fac€>, 
[Mkr  14***  and  he  went  forward  a  little  and  fell  upon  the  ground] 
vs.***  and  prayed  that  if  it  be  possible  that  hour  might  pass 
away  from  him.  [Lk.  22***  And  he  kneeled  down,  he  pi-ayed 
Baying]  Mk.  14"*  Abba  [Father]  all  things  are  possible  to  thee; 
lik.  22***  if  thou  be  willing  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me. 
Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thy  (will)  be  done.  [Mk.  14'** 
Not  as  I  wish  but  as  thou.]  Matt.  26**  And  he  came  to 
the  (hia)  disciples,  and  he  found  them  sleeping,  and  he  said  to 
Pe/^r  (Cephas),  Mk.  14^  Bimooj  sleepest  thou?  Matt  2G^  Lo> 
could  je  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  vs****  Watch  and  pray, 
so  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation;  va.*'*  =  Mk,  14^  the  spirit 
is  willing  (and  ready)  but  the  flesh  (body)  is  weak,  vs.**  He  went 
away  again  a  second  time  [he  fell  upon  his  face]  <and>  prayed 
saying,  My  Father,  if  this  cup  cannot  pass  away  [from  me] 
except  I  drink  it^  thy  will  be  done. 

*  Mk,  14»  =  Lk.  22«*  in  aubetance. 

*  The  Feshitta  and  the  Arabic  Terslon  In  Mk,  14«*  read  **  willing  and 
ready,**  in  Matt.  2Q*^\  *»  ready '*j  in  th©  Har^lean  (WbitCi  our  lectionary) 
Mk.  and  Matt,  coincide  in  having  the  shorter  form. 

*  The  following  Bigos  are  n^d  in  the  translations ; 

(  )  indicate  Ihat  the  enclosed  passage  ar  word  is  additional  in  the  Arabic 
Diateasaron, 

[  ]  indicate  that  the  enctoised  passage  or  word  is  additional  fa  the  leo- 
tionary, 

(  )  preceded  by  UaUcM  indicate  that  the  word  or  phrase  enclosed  is  fonnd 
in  the  Arabic  Diabessaron  In  place  of  the  U4iUcifed  word  or  phrase  of  the 
lectioutry. 
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BIBLIQAL  LITE&ATOBS                     ^^^H 

^^m           (2)   The  lemon  ''Of 

the  second  watch  of  the  night  of  ^^ 

^^H        Good  Friday '*  and  part 

of  the  lesson  "Of  the  third  watch       1 

^^B        of  the  night  of  Good  Friday,"  title-numbera  202  and  20a.        | 

^^H        These  stand  in  columns 

xi-xiv  of  Lectionary  ^  and  cortB-  ^J 

^^^H        apoud  to  chapter  48^^^  of  the  Arabic  Diatessaron.                      ^H 

^^^^L^^                                      LKfiTKlliAST  A 

Amamig  T>i^TmmAmfm                    ^^M 

^^^^B                   Muu  2a^^  ^ 

Same                       ^^^H 

^^^^H 

Same                         ^^^H 

^^^^H                      Matt,  20«^ 

Same                        ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

Lk.  22***                   ^^^^1 

^^^^^^1 

^^^1 

^^^^H 

Same                          ^^^H 

^^^^H                          Matl,  20^ 

Same                        ^^^H 

^^^^H 

Same                      ^^^H 

^^^^H 

fiMOft                              H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^B 

Same                            ^^^J 

^^^^H                          Matt  2(P»^ 

Same                        ^^^H 

^^^^H 

Sama                       ^^^H 

^^^^H                         Matt.  2C^ 

Same                              ^M 

^^^^^^^I^^B 

MatL  25Ma                  ^^^H 

^^H                               Lk.  2^» 

JliM-Vk^^    «V                                              ^^^^^^^^^^M 

Same                       ^^^H 

^^m                              Matt.  96M 

Bame                       ^^^H 

^^^H 

'Jn,  18»                     ^^B 

^^H                               Mk.  14»*«> 

Same                          ^^^^B 

^f                                   7  Jn.  181*  w* 

^^^^M 

■                                          Matt,  26^ 

^^^^^^^1 

8ame                              ^H 

Matt.  ^» 
Jii.  18" 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 

Translation; 

^^1 

Matt.  2^^  And  immediately  Ac  (the  traitor  Judas)  went  net^^^ 

•  There  is  obdously  ft  lacuna  in  the  lectionftty  between  Matt  2G^  ami 

Jn,  18*.    This  is  aupplied  In  the  Arabic  DUteBsaron  by  Jn,  18«-»,  whlchf 

howeyer,  in  Ibe  lectioaaiy  precedes  tbb  section,  together  with  m". 

Lk.  22^,  a*  is  pointed  out  by  llili,  Thf  EarlieM  life  of  ChrUt,  p.  23fi,  !a 

more  appropriately  placed  lower  down,  at  the  point  where  It  is  found  in  the 

leciionary. 

'  In  the  Diatessaron,  the  ^eree  Jq»  IS*"  occurs  twice,  once  in  fall,  following           | 

upon  Malt.  2t^,  and  again  in  a 

condensed  form  inst  below,  as  in  the  leoUoo-            1 

uy.     In  the  place  whete  tt  firat  occurs  it  may  be  a  later  inaertion.     It  baa            | 

there  been  altered  so  as  to  read 

i  **  and  they  went  their  way,*'  Instead  of  "  and 

they  bound  bim." 

,  .    J 
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to  Jesus  and  said,  Hail,  Master  1  and  Icissed  hira.  vs,""  Then 
said  Jesus  to  him,  Lk,  22^  Judaa,  dost  than  betray  the  Son  of 
Man  with  a  kiss  ?  Matt.  2G**  My  friend,  art  thou  come  for  this? 
(Lk.  22^  Jn,  18'**'*  And  J^sns  said  unto  them  which  were  come 
unto  hira,  Whom  seek  ye  ?  They  said  uiito  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Jesus  said  unto  theni|  I  am  he.  And  Judas  also,  the  betrayer, 
was  standing  with  them.)  Jn*  18*  When  Ae  (Jesus)  therefore  said 
to  them>  I  am  he,  they  went  backwards  and  fell  upon  the  eaith* 
ysJ  Then  again  he  (Jesus)  asked  them,  Whom  are  you  seeking  f 
They  [then]  said,  Jesus^  the  Nazarene,  vs.*  Jesus  answered  (to 
them>,  I  said  to  you  that  I  am  he.  If  therefore  ye  are  seeking 
me,  let  these  go,  vs.*  So  that  the  word  be  fulfilled  which  ha 
spoke,  Of  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  I  have  not  lost  one- 
Matt.  26^  Then  they  (that  were  with  Judas)  drew  near  <and> 
laid  hands  on  Jesus  and  took  him.  Lk.  22*  But  when  tho»e  who 
were  with  him  (his  disciples)  saw  that  which  took  place,  they  said 
[to  him],  Master,  shall  we  smite  them  with  the  swoids?  Jn.  18*** 
Simon  Peier  (Cephas),  therefore,  who  had  a  sword,  drew  it  and 
struck  a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear. 
But  the  name  of  the  servant  was  Malchus.  vs."*  [Then]  Jesns 
[answered]  saying  to  Peter  (Cephas),  [Lk.  22*^*  Permit  them  unto 
this]  Jn.  18*^*  [Put  the  sword  into  its  sheath].  The  cup  which  lh€ 
(my)  Father  has  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?  Matt.  26^  (Put 
the  sword  into  its  sheath)  for  all  those  who  take  (attack  with) 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,  vs.^  Or  thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  [now]  beseech  my  Father  and  he  shall  furnish  to 
me  now  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  vs.^  How  thea 
shall  the  scriptures  be  fuIfiUed?  (which  say)  that  thus  it  is 
right  to  be.  Lk.  22^*  and  (after  this)  he  (gently)  touched  hia 
(the)  ear  (which  he  had  struck  and)  he  healed  it  Matt.  26*"* 
(and)  In  that  hour  said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes  (vs.**  Are  ye  come 
out  against  me  as  an  attack  is  made  on  a  robber,  with  swords  and 
staves  to  take  rae?  I  sat  daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  teaching, 
and  ye  took  me  not.)  [Lk.  22*^  who  had  come  out  against  him, 
the  chief  priests  and  the  soldiers  of  the  temple  and  the  elders^ 
Ye  have  come  out  as  against  a  robber  with  swords  and  staves  that 
ye  might  take  me.  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  ye  have 
not  stretched  out  hands  against  me.]  Lk.  22^  But  this  is  your 
hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.  Matt,  26^  But  [all]  this  came 
to  pass,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled. 
Then  all  the  disciples  left  him  (and)  they  fled.    (Jn.  18*^  So  the 
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band  and  the  captains  and  th©  soldiers  of  the  Jews  took  JesnSt 
and  went  their  way.)  Mk.  14**  And  one  young  man  followed  Mm, 
who  had  wrapped  a  Unen  doth  over  his  nakedness  (naked^  wrapped 
in  a  linen  cloth)  and  the  young  men  (thej)  laid  hold  on  him,  vs."  bnt 
he  let  go  the  linen  cloth  (and)  he  fled  [from  them]  naked. 

*  Jn.  18"  Then  [the  band  and  the  leaders  and  the  oMeera  of 
the  Jews]  took  Jesus  and  bound  him  vs.**  and  led  him  first  to 
Hannan,  for  he  was  father-in4aw  to  Caiaphas  who  was  high  prieftt 
that  year-  vs."  Bat  it  was  Caiaphas  who  had  counseled  the 
Jews,  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  perish  instead  of  thfl 
people,  vs,"^  But  Simon  Peter  (Cephas)  followed  Jesns^  and 
another  disciple,  [Matt  26*^  afar  off,  unto  the  court  of  the  high 
priest]  Jn*  18^  But  that  disciple  was  known  to  the  high  pri^t» 
and  entered  with  Jesus  the  court  [of  the  high  priest]  ts-"  Bat 
Peter  (Simon)  was  standing  outside  at  the  door.  Then  went  out 
that  other  disciple  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest  and  he 
spoke  to  the  portress  and  he  (she)  brought  Peter  (Simon)  in, 
[Matt*  26^  And  when  he  had  entered  within  he  sat  down  with 
the  officers  to  see  the  end]  Jo.  18"  Then  mid  the  mai'd,  the  por- 
tresSj  to  Peter  (And  when  the  maid^  the  portress,  saw  Simon,  she 
looked  at  him  and  said  to  him),  Art  thou  not  also  one  of  the 
disciples  of  this  man  (that  is  to  say  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth>? 

(8)  The  earlier  portion  of  the  lesson  *^  Of  the  noon  hoar 
of  Good  Friday,"  title-number  205*  It  is  contained  in 
columns  xxviii^xxxi  of  Lectionary  A,  and  corresponds  to 
chapters  50^-51*  of  the  Arabic  Diatessaron. 


Matt.  27»T  \ 
Mk.  161*  ; 
Matt.  ST" 

Jn.  19«* 
»  Matt  27" 

Mk,  15« 


Matt  27« 

SaiDQ 

Same 

Bamo 
f  W>  Matt.  27» 
I     Mk.  W^ 


*  The  Ie«oa  for  the  third  watch  begins  at  thta  point 

•  The  clauicw  in  Matt.  27"*  are  given  in  the  lectionary  in  the  rerenS" 
order  to  that  foujjd  in  the  Diotessaron*    The  paaaage  In.  lO^*  and  Matt  27* 
muy  aldo  be  divided,  as  in  th@  mai^gin  of  the  Arabic  Diateaiaronf  between 
Ja.  1^  and  Malt  27^, 

i<>  In   the  Diftteaearon  Mk.  15'«*  it  incorporated  Into  Matt.  27=*  in  the 
phraoe  ''  and  did  obeiaauce. '' 
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LXCTIOITAAT   A 

Jn.  ltf» 


AnAlita    D[*tlMA*0.^ 


Jn,  Itl*-^ 


11  Jn.  19* 
Same 


TraDslatioti ; 


Matt.  27^,  Mk,  15**  Then  the  soldiera"  of  the  gorernor  removed 
Jesus  <and>  took  him  inside  of  [the  court  which  is]  the  Praeto- 
riura,  and  they  gathered  unto  him  the  entire  band,  Matt.  27^  and 
stripped  him,  <and>  put  tqton  him  (clothed  him  in)  Matt  27^*  a 
scarlet  robe,  Jn,  19**  and  dressed  him  in  a  purple  garment,  and 
plaited  a  chaplet  of  thomsi  <and>  they  put  it  upon  his  head^ 
and  a  reed  in  his  right,  and  they  bowed  their  knees  before  him 
(and  mocking  and)  deriding  him.  Mk,  15*^  And  they  began  to  saiuiM 
him  (and  they  did  obeisance  to  him)  [Jn*  19**  And  they  came  to 
him]  and  said,  Hail  king  of  the  Jews.  [Jn.  19*  and  they  gav€ 
him  bioivs  (struck  his  cheeks)  Matt,  27*  And  they  spat  at 
kim  (in  his  face)  (and)  they  took  the  reed  away  (from  his 
hand)  and  beat  him  upon  his  head.  (Jn.  19^*>  Jn.  19*  (And) 
Pilate  went  out  again  and  said  to  Ihem^  (the  Jews)  [Behold] 
I  bring  him  out  to  you  that  you  may  know  that  I  find  against 
him  (for  his  condemnation)  not  any  cause,  vs/  Jesus  therefore 
went  outside  wearing  (upon  him)  the  chaplet  of  thorns  and 
the  purple  garment  [And]  he  (Pilate)  said  to  them:  Behold, 
the  man!  vs.*  (And)  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  officers 
saw  him,  they  crie^  out  and  said :  Crucify  him,  crucify  him  I 
Pilate  said  to  them.  Take  ye  him  and  crucify  (him),  for  I  find 
against  him  no  cause,  vs.'  The  Jews  answered  hira.  We  have 
a  law  and  according  to  our  law  he  deserves  to  die  (death)^  be- 
cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God,  vs,*  (And)  when  Pilate 
heard  this  saying  he  feared  greatly  (his  fear  increased)  vs,'  and 
entered  again  into  the  Praetorium,  and  said  to  Jesus,  Whence  art 
thou  ?  But  Jesus  did  not  give  him  an  answer,  vs,*^  [Therefore] 
Pilate  said  to  him.  Dost  thou  not  answer  me?  Dost  thou  not 
know  that  I  have  the  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to 
release  thee?     ^vs,"  Jesus  answered  (to  him)  Thou  hast  not 

"In  the  lection  wy  Matt  27*"  is  preceded  j  while  In  the  Arabic  DialeBMToa 
it  Is  followed,  by  Jn.  l9-«. 

1*  The  Arabic  Dlatessaron  uses  rigaU  for  **soI<ileri"  ftnd  **baijd,"  while 
the  Iftctionary  diatln^Uhea  itratiott  aod  speim. 

^  The  order  is  revetsed  In  the  Dia^tessaron^ 
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imikimU 


(him} 


asjr  power  ftgainst  me  except  it  were  given  ([te  tikmmj 
BeoattM  of  this,  he  who  has  deliTejed  me  to  Hi 
greater  i4n  (Ms  Bin  is  greater  than  th  j  silt),  ts*^ 
cause  of  this  word)  Pilate  sought  that  he  raleaae 
Jews  cried  out  [sabring].  If  thoa  tekue  Mm  om 
not  a  friend  of  C^sar,  (for)  every  one  who 
king  ^peak»  against  (opposes)  Cassar. 

▼s."*  <Ajid)  Pilate  [therefore]  when  he  heard 
saying)  brought  Jesus  out  and  sat  down  on  the 
place  which  is  called  '^smoothed  with  stoDeSt**  but  ^i^ 
<lt  is  called)  Gahbmtha  (Kahltha).     ¥&"«  Kow  &  (tliat  dmj) 


a 


OMm 


the  pr^paroiion  (assembly)  of  the  paadorer,  liol  <it  wsi> 
the  sixth  hour.  And  he  said  to  the  Jews,  B^old  jour  Idog! 
Ts.^  They  then  eried  out.  Take  <hijn>  away,  take  <hiin>  away, 
(crucify  him)  crucify  him  1  Pilate  said  to  them^  Shall  I  eTxudifj 
your  king?  The  chief  priesti  answered  <to  hiiii)|  We  Ii^tq  ao 
king  except  Caesar, 

(4)  A  later  portion  of  the  lesson  "After  his  sccmrging 
with  lashes,  he  is  crucified;  of  the  noou  hoar  of  Gtiod 
Friday,**  title^number  205.  It  is  contained  in  oolumni 
xx3civ-*3cxxviii  of  Lectionarj  A^  and  corresponds  to  diApter 
51*^^  of  the  Arabic  Diateesaron.  The  part  begiimiag  with 
the  words  "by  him/*  Matt-  27*^,  column  xxxvi,  and  running 
to  the  end  of  column  xxxvii,  Lk-  23**,  is  written  on  paper  in 
modern  characters^  and  the  source  of  the  passages  ia  eott  as 
elsewhere  in  the  tns.^  indicated  in  the  mar^n. 

LlCT10lti«T  A 

Lk.  23?^ 
Mtl6» 


Matt,  27*»  « 


Lk,  28«Mi 

Translation: 

Lk*  23"**  Also  (and)  the  people  stood  beholding  Matt  27*  but 
(and)  thoMt  (they)  who  passed  by  [him]  reviled  him  shaking  their 
heads  and  said,  vs.^  [Ah  []  Oh  I  thou  that  destroyed  the  temple 
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and  buildest  it  in  three  days  (Matt  27**  ^  Mk,  15^)  Save  thj- 
ielfj  if  thou  art  the  son  of  God,  and  come  down  from  the  cross  I 
VB,^  In  like  manner  also  the  chief  pries ta  mocked  <him>  with  the 
elders  and  the  scribes  (and  the  scribes  aad  elders)  and  the  Phari- 
aees  <and  laughed  to  each  other)  saying,  vs,**  Oiliers  he  saved  (the 
saviouF  of  others)  himself  he  is  not  able  to  save.  <Tjk.  23**  If  he 
is  the  Messiah,  the  chosen  of  God  and  king  of  Israel)  Matt  27** 
[if  he  is  the  king  of  Israel],  let  him  now  descend  from  the  ctosS| 
that  we  may  see,  and  believe  on  him,  vs-*"  Having  trusted  in 
God,  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  has  pleasure  in  him,  for  he 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God*  Lk*  23^  But  the  soldiers  also  mocked 
him,  drawing  i^ear  (coming)  <to  him)  and  offering  him  vinegari 
and  said  <to  him)  vs.''  if  thou  art  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save 
thyself,  <^Iatt.  27**  In  like  manner  the  robbers  also  that  were 
crucified  with  him  reproached  him.)  vs.*  But  on©  of  the  <two> 
evildoers  who  were  crucified  (with  him)  railed  on  him  (and)  he 
said,  If  thou  art  the  Messiah  (then)  save  thyself,  also  ns  (and 
save  us  also),  vs "  But  the  other  (his  companion)  [answered 
him]  rebuked  him  <jmd)  he  said  (to  him)  Dost  thou  not  feax 
God,  <and>  thoa  art  <also)  in  the  same  condemnation?  vs,**  And 
wa  justly,  for  W€  are  equally  rewarded  for  those  things  which  we 
did  (and  as  we  have  deserved  and  according  as  we  have  done 
are  we  rewarded).  But  this  one  has  done  nothing  which  ia 
eriL  vs.**  And  he  said  to  Jesns,  Remember  us  (me)  0  Lord, 
when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,  vs.*^  [And]  Jesus  said  to 
him,  Verily  I  say  to  thee,  to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise. 

(5)  A  part  of  the  lesson  "  Of  the  worship  of  the  cross,"  to 
be  read  daily,  title-nuraber  207.  It  stands  in  columns  xliii- 
xliv^  which  are  written  on  a  new  paper  leaf^  and  correspoada 
to  chapter  52"^^  of  the  Arabio  Diatessaron. 

LscTifiNjLitir  A  AK4iiia  DuTwaAsoir 
Jn,  19»  Same 

Lk  23*1  Same 

Mk.  16«»-«*  Samo 

Matt  21^  Same 

Matt.  27*»  


Mk.  16«    J 
Matt.  27«* 


Same 
Same 


«Mi€  (lur)  hid  Mi  iBMfBtiii  to  At  (tkai)i 

«f  God,  Mk.  1^  aa4  tUa  m»  ^kI 
(«iml  nto)  Fitato ai  liiiiiliiMl 
m«*  Bol  FOsto  m  icrptiMi,  iflt  Mi  fli 

ftliMdjr  difid),  sod  e^tag  Oe 

dfotf  (abRH  Ui  dnik)  tei» 

iMfMd  [{fon  lfc«  MBlBfidallUt  27"  [Um] 

mandril  <biJB>  Co  defi«i^  «|»  C&0  AodSy  (i 

Qp)  4to  Jowph)  [tb.'*  And  Joa^  t 

fs  Umb]  OCk.  1^  And  imm^ 

i4xAi  tlw  bodj  of  Jatoa  and  wta{ip«d  H  m  it. 

Ibigr  mmm  and  took  ID    Jo.  ISP 

Ulaodiniaa,  who  ba^  eome  before  to  Jesxs  I^^  uigliit  < 

faag  (vritb  liim)  a  tutxttire  of  ihjttIi 

poimdA.    ti^*  Thejr  then  took  tl^  bodj  of  Je»i  1 

to  llii  «otloii  td^A  (ami)  the  aromaties,  as  tke  eofltom  o£  tte  < 

la  ta  burj.    ta.^  Bat  tbere  waa  in  tba  plMa  vkoa  Ae  (Ja 

vti  enicified  a  garden^  aod  in  tha  gaidoi  Pdaj  nan 

0ftt  in  tha  roek  ^  in  it  had  nerer  bean  plaoad  anj  max 

tiian^  bacanaa  qf  ihM  prtpamUim  of  ihM  J€m$  (tha 

antafad  in)  and  becattaa  the  tomb  was  near,  thaj  jfoawj  O^Q 

jTaaoa     Matt.  27^  And  he  (thej)  rolled  a  greai  stotie  <aiid  tfamsi 

It)  into  tha  door  of  the  tomb  and  A«  (th^)  departed. 

The  cotnpariaon  iibow^  that  th^e  five  sections  are  tiii^itie»* 
tionably  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Arabic  I>tate»* 
aaron«  Not  only  are  there  nameroua  instances  in  which  tha 
iame  lisawigcit  have  been  taken,  although  the  paraUel  from 
anotbi^r  Goi!|jel  would  have  answered  equally  well*  bat  such 
a  ocimplieated  caae  as  Matt*  2G^,  dUtributed  by  both  lectiDn- 
ifjr  and  Diatcatiuiron  among  three  places  standing  m  the  same 
Ofdaf  and  contieetion,  is  in  itaelf  conclusive.  Other  interest- 
ing agraamanta  are  the  omission  of  Lk.  23^  from  the  passage 
Lk.  28**-**,  and  the  insertion  in  Jn<  19*i  of  the  words  **hewn 
out  of  the  rock,*'  derived  from  Mk,  15^. 

This  discovery  seems  to  open  the  way  to  a  line  of  invea^ 
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tigation  in  the  history  of  tlie  Diatessaron  of  Tattan  for  which 
large  materiaLj  are  easily  accessible  in  the  libraries  of  Europe 
and  America  as  well  as  in  the  Orient,  Such  an  investiga- 
tion would  throw  light  at  the  same  time  on  the  history  and 
relations  of  tlie  Harclean  Syriac  version,  a  subject  which  has 
long  been  known  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 


[KoTE,  —  Some  id&a  of  the  &Ta.ll&blft  mftberial  c^n  be  ga^ined  from  the  fol- 
lowing imperfect  lists  of  mss,  kntiwn  to  cotitAin  a  passion  harmony.  It  may 
be  deemed  certaiji  that  la  addiijon  many  othera  of  the  lectionarles  mentioned 
by  Gregory  and  in  the  catalogues  of  librarlea  eon  tain  a  harmoiiy  of  one  or 
another  type, 

I.  Jacobite  nu9.  with  H&rclean  pasaion  harmisiiy 

University  Library,  add.  1700, 1170  a,d,  (Wright,  p,  0;  Gregory,  1;  li»- 
merly  cod.  Mohl); 

add.  1903  (Wright,  pi  1130), 

CAKBEinOB.,  MAi4ACUCIKTTS. 

The  Semitic  Miiaenm  of  Harvard  University  haa  posseaied  for  some  years 
&  Haiclean  lectlonary  (somewhat  mutilated}  with  harmonic  lessona,  and  baa 
lately  come  into  poBseaalon  of  several  Harclean  lectionariea  among  the  Syriac 
CDliected  by  Professor  J^  Kendei  Harria, 


BibL  Laur.  L  40,  757  a.d.  (Aaaemanif  3  j  Adler,  1 ;  Gregory,  32)* 

JsausALaM. 

Jacobite  Monaatery,  Leedonary  A^  1262  x.n, 
LecUonary  B,  1221  a.d. 

LoiTDO^t, 

British  Museum f  add.  7163,  saec.  ii  or  x  (Forehall,  19 ;  Gregory,  2)  ; 
add.  7166,  eaec.  xiii  (Forehallf  21 ;  Gregory «  4); 
add.  7166,  saec.  xiv  (?)  (Forsball,  22  ;  Gregtjry,  6)  j 
add.  71(19,  saec.  xii  (Forahall,  2& ;  Gregory,  p.  851); 
add.  7170,  1216-1220  A-i>.(Forahall,  20;  Gregory,  p.  861); 
add.  7171,  1173  A.n.  CJ^orahall,  27 ;  Gregory,  p,  861). 

OxFOEkI>. 

Bodleian  Library,  Dawk  60  (Payne  Smith,  43). 


add.  197&.  IWI A^  ( WiJsIt,  p.  0> 

BrillAb  MsMtun,  EgerUm  mh  1908-1207  a.iw  (Wi|^  MS) ; 

add.  7161,  nee,  x  (Fonittll,  17  ;  (^effXf^  t); 
add.  17023,  taee.  xi  (WIig|l^  140). 


nr,  KalkltvC?)  mm. 

loiperbl  Hubtie  Lfbrarj.    A  tlxij  fngmt^l  of  a 
fill)  tn  tb#  ralevOnlan  Bjjwg  dJaJect  b  pabtisbed  lij /.  K  5,  Laud, 
B^fkam,  t<*1  !▼.,  1S76,  ppu  LaL   18g  (FoL  6&)»  aOl*  Syr.  tl7  (€ 
p.  »27»  4). 

JNtftiier  tainlklQ  fnfonnaf  ion  T^fgardjng  th«  maa.  mentiorned  alwve,  I 
tag  la  tmei  ttaScmmt  of  ibe  ^mpodlion  ciif  iotM  of  the  ti&nnanic  1 
a  niiiaber  of  tbcm,  wttl  be  (oond  id  J.  G,  C.  Adkr,  3>ri  T^Mcrme mTi*  inpt- 
atoa^f  ^fricMT^,  17SP,  in  Qregoij.  i^f^jr£>in»iia,  ISW,  in  the  writing 
Hanln  cited  abova  (p.  ISlf  noca),  and  In  Uie  piinted  cauloj^ea  M  tlwi 
aiml  Ijbnriea  \/j  Aawmanf,  FonbalJ.  Fajna  SmJUi,  Zoieiiberg,  and  Wrfgiit.^ 
In  the  preaent  norte  a  few  of  the  ihsb.  iu,nied  baTe  been  indoded,  and  i 
ha? e  been  elawdfiidf  on  tl»e  aatboHiy  of  etatemenia  by  Maitiii  wtiicb  eonld  ^ 
not  be  rerlfled* 


-^ L 
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MartiD  thinks  he  can  distingttlMh  three  Ja^oobite  &nd  two  Nefitoiian  forme 
of  the  Syriac  passion  harmony,  but  hia  results  do  not  api^ear  to  rest  on  any 
exhaustive  researches.  Of  the  Jaeohite  form£  one  (shorter  than  tbe  otben) 
is  eon  tamed  In  cod.  B.  M.  add.  187 1 1^  m  which  tus.  atiuto  refers  to  Habban 
Daniel  of  Ecth  Batfn  aa  the  author  of  the  harmony,.  With  this  seem  Ui 
corr^pond  the  harmonies  eoniained  in  the  Paris  cud.  Byr.  22,  cod.  Barb.  Vt. 
S2,  cod.  ^Vat.  268,  and  perUapa  cod,  B.  M.  add,  71TL  A  second  Jacobite 
Jmrmony,  of  a  '*  more  developed  *'  type,  and  the  moel  elaborate  of  all,  \M 
found  in  the  Paris  codices,  Syr.  14,  Syr.  20*  sup  pi,  Syr,  87.  One  of  the 
Nestorian  forma  is  found  iu  the  British  Museum  codices,  Kgenon  681  and 
add.  17923.  The  other  Martin  appears  to  find  iu  cod.  B,  M.  add.  TlOl  [and 
add.  17190].  A  fifth  form  (Jacobite  7)  ts  of  less  importance  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  is  to  be  found  In  the  I'aris  cod,  Bfr.  37.  It  ia  said  to  follow 
the  FesbitU.  That  the  Monophjelte  Patriarch  Michael  (IU6-119&)  was  the 
author  of  a  harmony  la  affirmed  by  a  note  in  the  Paris  cod.  Syr.  289,  but 
appears  to  be  subject  to  some  doubt.  See  the  clear  statemtnt  in  Martiu'i 
note  in  Pitra,  Analecta  »acra,  iv,  p*  463,  alBO  Inirodvction ;  Parlif  praiiqvtf 
liL  p.  122  f. 

To  Martin  is  due  the  suggestive  obserration  that  In  the  Greek  lectlouarie* 
harmonic  lessons  are  practically  unknown,  but  that  tliey  are  found  m  the 
western  rituals  most  affected  by  oriental  custom,  namely  the  Mozarabic  rite, 
the  old  Gallican  rite  aa  seen  in  the  Lectionary  of  Luxeuil,  and  the  Hacra- 
mentary  of  Bobbio  published  by  Mabilkm  (perhap*  also  in  the  old  German 
rite).  8t  Augustine  aeenis  to  have  referred  to  such  a  passion  harmony  In 
Latin  in  the  intereating  paasagef  Strmo  232^  Mig^ne  vol.  xixtiii.  eoK  1108, 

Ou  Syriac  lectionaries,  see  F.  E.  Brightman,  Lilurgifs^  Eaulern  and 
TFeflern,  t.  1890,  pp,  lii-lx ;  G.  Bickell,  Con^ptitttts  rei  Syrontm  iiUrariae^ 
Mflnater»  1871,  pp.  693.,  ©Uf.  On  tbe  use  of  tbe  Harclean  vcfBion  in  tbe 
**  divine  offices,"  «eo  J*  6,  Assemani,  BibUothtca  orientalUi  ?oL  ii,  1721| 
pp<  23i  94. 


CZiiMraiip^»jt57t- 
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The  Third  Wall  of  Jerusalem  and  Some  Excar 
vations  on  its  Supposed  Line 

LEWIS   BAYLES   PATON 

lUATFORD  THJEOLQOICAj:^  aXVINABT 

iHrtdor  ^f  the  AiMficun  Sdi^l  In  Paieiiim,  l$os-<>4 

THE  city  of  Jerusalem  lies  on  a  V-shaped  plateau  between 
the  deep,  rocky  gorges  of  the  Kidron  and  the  Hinnom* 
By  these  gorges  it  is  cut  ofif  from  the  Burrounding  ridges 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west.  Only  toward  the  north  is 
there  open  country^  for  here  the  plateau  joina  on  to  the 
broad  table^land  of  central  Jud^^a*  Toward  this  quarter, 
accordingly*  Jerusalem  has  expanded,  and  the  successive 
enlargements  have  necessitated  the  building  of  new  walls. 
These  have  served  not  merely  to  enclose  the  suburbs,  but 
also  to  strengthen  the  city  on  its  weakest  side.  On  the 
sides  toward  the  valleys  a  single  rampart  was  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  most  powerful  enemy*  According  to  Josephus 
(AnL  xiv.  4*;  B.  J*  L  7^),  Porapey  made  a  reconnaissance 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  these  quarters  assault 
was  impossible.  According  to  B.  J.  v-  6>%  Titus  made  a  sirai^ 
lar  examination  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  All  the 
other  besiegers  of  Jerusalem  have  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  every  attack  known  to  history 
has  been  made  from  the  north.  Here  the  city  has  no  natural 
defence,  and  here  also  it  is  possible  to  operate  large  bodies 
of  troops.  On  this  side,  accordingty,  it  was  necessary  that 
Jerusalem  should  have  several  lines  of  fortification.  As 
early,  apparently,  as  the  reign  of  Manasseh  a  second  wall  was 
erected  on  the  north  (2  Chr,  83"),  and  a  third  wall  was 
begun  by  Agrippa  about  40  A-D-  (jff.  Jl  v,  4*)  and  was  hastily 
finished  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  (J?,  J,  iu  11*, 
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V,  4*},  Thus  arose  the  conditioD  of  things  described  by 
Josephus  in  B,  J.  v-  4* :  *'  The  city  had  been  fortified  witk 
three  walls,  except  in  those  parts  where  it  was  encompaased 
with  impassable  ravines,  far  there  it  had  only  one  enelosing 
wall/' 

In  describing  the  course  of  the  first,  or  innermost,  of  them 
walls,  Josephus  starts  with  the  tower  called  Hippieus  and 
goes  eastward   toward   the  Temple,      Then  he   returns  to 
Hippicus  and  goes  southward  around  the  west  hill^  eastward 
toward  Siloam,  and  northward  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Templt 
(^B.  Jl  V,  4^)*     This  shows  that  Hippicus  must  have  stood  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  inner  city.    The  same  conclusion 
ia  necessitated  by  the  description  of  the  third  wall,  which  ii 
said  to  have  also  started  at  Hippicus  and  to  have  run  thenee 
around  the  northern  subnrbs  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Uie 
Temple,  where  it  again  joined  the  first  wall*     Hippicus  ii 
further  described  (5,  J,  v,  4®)  as  lying  over  against  (^avr^ 
tcpm)  the  Tower  of  Psephinus,  which  stood  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  third  wall,  and  as  situated  alongside  of  two 
other  great  towers  called  Phasaelus  and  Mariamme.     The 
three  towers  (in  the  order,  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  Marianame} 
stood,  according  to  B.  J>  v.  4*,  on  high  ground  in  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  first  wall  north  of  the  palace  of  Herod-     Hip* 
picus,  according  to  B*  J",  v.  4*,  was  twenty-five  cubits  square, 
and  Mariamme  twenty  cubits  square.      All  were  built  of 
blocks  of  white  stone  twenty  cubits  long,  ten  cubits  broad, 
and  five  cubits  high.    At  the  time  when  Titus  destroyed  tb© 
walls,  according  to  B.  J.  vii,  1^  these  three  towers  were  left 
standing. 

These  passages  lead  us  to  look  for  Hippicus  at  a  point 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate  in  the  west  wall  of  the  present  city. 
Here  two  valleys,  one  running  south,  the  other  running  east, 
met;  and  here,  therefore,  was  the  natural  northwest  comer 
of  the  ancient  city.  At  this  point  stands  the  citadel  of 
modern  Jerusalem.  In  its  northern  wall  is  a  massive  tower, 
now  popularly  known  as  the  Tower  of  David,  whose  lower 
courses  contain  immense  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  described 
by  Josephus  and  with  characteristic  Jewish  dressing.    There 
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Ib  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  is  Phasaetus,  and  that  Hippicus 
stood  near  the  modern  tower  a  little  farther  west-  Here  we 
have  a  sure  starting-point  for  detenniuing  the  course  of  the 
first  wall.  From  HippieiiB,  acGorditig  to  Joseph  us,  it  ran 
eastward  past  the  Xystaa  and  the  Council-house  to  the  west 
cloister  of  the  Temple,  It  must^  therefore,  have  followed 
the  edge  of  the  hill  above  the  west  arm  of  the  Tyropceon 
until  this  joined  the  north  arm,  and  then  have  crossed  the 
valley  straight  to  the  Temple. 

The  second  wall  is  described  by  Josephus  (£•  J.  v.  4^  as 
beginning  at  the  Gate  Genath  in  the  first  wall,  as  encircling 
(icvKXQviJdPov}  only  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  as 
ending  at  the  Tower  of  Antonia  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  Temple*  The  third  wall  is  described  in  the  same  pas- 
sage as  beginning  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  running  thence  to 
the  Tower  Psephinus,  thence  past  the  monument  of  Helena, 
Queen  of  Adiabene,  through  the  Royal  Caverns,  past  the 
Fuller's  Monument,  to  the  northeast  angle  of  the  Temple, 
From  these  accounts  the  course  of  these  two  walls  cannot 
be  determined,  and  we  are  forced  to  turn  to  archaaology  for 
help. 

Along  the  line  of  the  present  north  wall  numerous  ancient 
remains  have  been  discovered*  In  laying  foundations  for 
the  Grand  New  Hotel  in  1885  a  wall  of  huge  Jewish  stones 
was  diaciovered  running  in  a  northwesterly  direct  ion  from 
the  so-called  Tower  of  David.  This  wall  serves  now  as  a 
foundation  for  the  east  wall  of  the  hotel,  and  unfortunately 
is  no  longer  visible.  Following  the  street  east  of  the  hotel, 
parallel  to  the  present  city  wall,  we  reach  in  five  minutes 
the  School  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  city.  Here  formerly  lay  the  extensive  ruins  known 
as  Qal'at  Jalud,  or  Goliath's  Castle.  Most  of  these  have 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  school,  but  in  the  cellar 
part  of  a  wall  of  massive  Jewish  stones,  similar  to  those  in 
the  Tower  of  David  and  under  the  Grand  New  Hotel,  has 
been  left  in  place.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a 
continuation  of  the  piece  of  wall  found  under  the  Grand 
New  Hotel*     Along  the  entire  course  of  the  present  north 
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wall  as  faF  as  the  Damascus  Gate  tracer  of  the  same  old  vmU 
have  been  discovered.  At  the  Damascus  Gate  ancient  dimfted 
etones  still  appear  above  ground,  and  the  top  of  the  aadenl 
gate  is  still  seen  built  into  the  foundatioDB  of  the  modem 
gate.  There  is  good  archaeological  evidence^  accordingly, 
that  an  old  Jewish  wall  followed  substantially  the  comm  of 
the  present  city  wall  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  west  to  the 
Damascus  Gate  oo  the  north.  Which  wall  then  was  this? 
Was  it  the  second  described  by  Josephus,  or  the  third  ?  Thia 
is  one  of  tlie  fundamental  problems  of  Jerusalem  topography, 
and  to  it  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  theory  which  identifies  these  re- 
mains with  the  third  wall  of  Josephus. 

1.  In  support  of  this  theory,  appeal  is  made  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  inside  of  this  wmlL 
According  to  Matt.  27^,  Mark  IS*',  John  19i<^'*i,  Heb.  IS", 
Christ  was  cmcified  and  buried  outside  of  the  city  T^all,  that 
is,  outside  of  the  second  wall,  since  Agrippa's  wall  had  not 
yet  been  built.  If  the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre  be 
correct,  then  the  present  wall  cannot  be  the  second  walU  but 
must  be  the  third  wall  that  was  erected  after  the  crucifixion. 

Unfortunately,   the  genuineness  of  the   Sepulchre   reste 
upon  too  slender  historical  evidence  for  its  location  to  be 
a  decisive  argument  in  the  case.      There  is,  doubtless,  an 
unbroken  chain  of  tradition  back  to  the  time  of  Constantine's 
founding  of  the  Church,  but  during  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies evidence  fails  us.     It  is  easy  to  assert  that  Macarius, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem^  must  have  had  good  reason  for  selecting 
this  spot  when  the  order  came  to  search  for  the  true  erofls, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this.    It  is  claimed  that  the  first 
Christians  must  have  reverenced  the  Sepulchre  as  a  sacred 
spot  and  must  have  transmitted  a  knowledge  of  its  location 
to  their  successors,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  or  elsewhere.     It  is  claimed  also  that  the  interval 
between  the  crucifixion  and  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  so 
short  that  memory  of  the  location  of  Golgotha  could  easily 
have  been  preserved,  but  when  one  remembers  the  viciaai- 
tudes  that  attended  the  flight  of  the  Christians,  the  siege  of 
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the  city*  its  destruction  by  Titua,  and  all  the  changes  that 
were  effected  by  later  emperora,  one  questions  whether  it 
is  likely  that  knowledge  of  the  spot  survived.  The  false 
traditions  in  regard  to  Zion^  City  of  David,  Gihon,  and  moat 
other  localities  of  ancient  Jerusalem  show  rather  that  the 
thread  of  authentic  tradition  was  broken  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  the  city,  and  that  all  subsequent  identifications  were 
worthless  guesses,  Eusebiua  nowhere  tells  us  that  Macarius 
knew  a  tradition  in  regard  to  the  location  of  Golgotha ;  in 
fact,  he  expressly  informs  us  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  was 
found  "contrary  to  expectation  ";  and  later  historians  assert 
that  the  discovery  of  the  spot  was  miraculous.  When  one 
considers  the  ease  with  which  holy  places  have  been  identi- 
fied, and  are  still  identified,  by  interested  ecclesiastics,  one  is 
not  sure  that  Macarius  must  have  had  the  beat  of  historical 
evidence  before  he  gratified  the  emperor  by  informing  him 
that  the  true  cross  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  die* 
covered.  The  location  of  the  third  wall  cannot  be  deter* 
mined,  therefore,  by  an  appeal  to  the  position  of  Constantine's 
Church,  This  question  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits 
without  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  answer  for  or  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

2,  It  is  claimed  that  traces  of  a  second  wall  are  found 
between  the  first  wall  and  the  present  wall,  and  that,  there* 
fore,  the  present  wall  must  correspond  with  the  third  wall. 
The  ruins  of  the  Muristan  south  of  the  Sepulchre  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  partly  remains  of  a  city  wall,  but 
the  clearing  of  this  spot  incidental  to  the  building  of  the 
new  German  Church  has  disproved  this  hypothesis,  Sepp 
thought  that  he  had  found  a  city  gate  east  of  the  Sepulchre, 
but  further  excavation  has  shown  that  this  is  Byzantine 
work  and  is  probably  part  of  Constantine's  erections.  The 
most  elaborate  attempt  to  trace  a  second  wall  inside  of  the 
Sepulchre  is  that  of  Schick  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian 
Palestinian  Society  for  1884,  and  subsequently  in  the  Zeit* 
Bchrifi  des  deuUcken  Paldgtina-  Vereim^  1885^  part  4.  Schick 
notices  a  line  of  cisterns  south  and  east  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  which  leads  him  to  conjecture  that  a  city 
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moat  once  ran  here.     East  of  the  Septilckre  he  Gnds,  aonif 
ancient  stones  which  he  supposes  belonged  to  a  city  w&U. 
On  the  strength  of  these  discoveries  he  lajs  down  the  follow* 
ing  line  for  the  second  waU<     It  began  -with   the  aocieut 
drafted  blocks  under  the  Grand  New  Hotel  and  ran  a  short 
distance  northwest.     Then  it  turned  northeast  and  folloimi 
the  street  known  as  Harat  el-Mawazine,  which  is  the  short 
cut  from  the  Hotel  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.     Thence 
it  ran  due  east  a  thousand  feet  south  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  turned  suddenly  at  a  right  angle,  and  ran  first 
north  and  tlien  east  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Temple. 
This  view  has  found  wide  acceptance,  and  this  course  for 
the  second  wall  has  been  put  down  as  probable  on  most  of 
the  recent  maps  of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  those  of  Ben- 
zinger  in  Btiedeker^s  Pah$tme^  Buhl  in  his  Gf^eograpkie  dn 
ulten  Paldstina^  Gutlie  in  Hauck's  Rmlencydopadie  and  in 
the  Kurzes  Bibelwdrterbucky  Meyer  in  the  Jewish  £iieyel^pi* 
dia^  George  Adam  Smith  in  the  Enc^^cloprndla  Bihliea  ;  uevar- 
theless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  remains  that  Schiek 
discovered  are  really  parts  of  a  city  wall.    The  bit  of  maaonry 
southwest  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  has  no  resemblanea 
to  the  great  w^all  under  the  Grand  New  Hotel,     Ciatems 
and  cellars  could  not  be  dug  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  w^ould  be  dug  as  near  to  them  aa 
possible.    Thus  they  would  come  in  course  of  time  to  form 
an  almost  unbroken  chain  around  the  Church  and  its  adja> 
cent  chapels.     Their  presence,  therefore,  is  no  eyidenoe  of 
an  original  moat  at  this  point.     The  remains  east  of  the 
Church  consist  of  massive  drafted  stones  similar  to  thofle 
under  the  Grand  New  Hotel,  but  the  portal  which   they 
enclose  suggests  that  they  belong  to  a  public  building  rather 
than  to  a  city  wall*   The  scarps  discovered  east  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  seem  to  be  natural  rock  terraces.    They  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  splendid  artificial  cuttings  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  city*     An  impartial  investigation  of  these 
remains  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  (PEF,  Quarterly  Statement,  1903,  p.  247):    **From 
an  arch^ological  point  of  view  .  .  *  there  is  no  sufficient 
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proof  that  the  masses  o£  masonry  which  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  [second]  wall  ever  belonged  to 
it,'*  Sir  Charles  is  favorable  on  the  whole  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  that  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  testimony  of  a  prejudiced  witness. 

3.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  the  third  waU  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  present  wall  it  is  urged  that  the  ruins  of 
Qal'at  Jalud  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  modern  city 
correspond  with  the  Tower  of  Psephinus,  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  B,  J,  V*  4',  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
third  wali;  and  that  the  caverns  known  as  Jeremiah's 
Grotto  and  the  Cotton  Grotto  east  of  the  Damascus  Gate 
correspond  with  the  RoyaJ  Caverns  through  which  Josephus 
says  the  third  wali  passed  before  reaching  the  Temple,  There 
is  nothing,  however,  about  the  ruins  of  Qal'at  Jalud  that  iden- 
tifies them  specifically  with  the  Tower  of  Psephinus.  Ac- 
cording to  B*  J,  V,  4^  the  second  wall  had  forty  towers,  and 
these  ruins  may  belong  to  oue  of  these  towers  quite  as  well 
as  to  Psephinus,  The  name  Royal  Caverns  is  far  too  vague 
to  allow  any  certain  identification  with  the  quarries  known 
aa  Jeremiah's  Grotto  and  the  Cotton  Grotto. 

These  are  the  main  arguments  that  are  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  present  north  wall  corresponds  with  the  third  wall. 
None  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Let  us  now  look 
at  some  considerations  that  are  opposed  to  this  identification ; 

t*  The  second  wall  as  traced  by  Schick  follows  an  ineon* 
ceivably  bad  course.  A  glance  at  the  contour  map  shows 
that  it  is  on  low  ground  all  the  way,  whUe  it  might  have 
stood  on  high  ground,  if  it  had  been  moved  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  the  north. 

2.  The  zigzag  course  pursued  by  this  wall  is  also  very 
unlikely.  It  makes  three  rectangular  bends  with  no  appar- 
ent reason  except  to  keep  inside  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, although  by  going  outside  of  the  Sepulchre  it  might 
have  shortened  the  distance  and  have  occupied  higher  ground. 
Josephus  describes  this  wall  as  *'  circling  about,"  tcvxkQviuvQP^ 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  term  could  be  applied  to  the 
wall  as  laid  down  by  Schick. 
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3.  If  the  second  wall  had  had  the  singTilar  beod  inirari 
at  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  which  Schick  Easum^ 
Josephus  would  have  mentioned  this  fact  and  bare  named 
Golgotha  as  the  place  where  the  deflection  from  the  natural 
course  occurred, 

4.  Josephus  states  (B.  Jl  v<  7®)  that  after  the  capture  of 
the  third  or  outer  wall  *'  Titus  moved  his  camp  so  as  to  be 
within  at  the  place  called  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians,  occupy- 
ing all  the  intervening  space  as  far  as  the  Kidron,  but  keep- 
ing a  sufficient  distance  away  from  the  second  wall  so  as  to 
he  out  of  range  of  missiles."  This  statement  indicates  that 
there  was  space  enough  between  the  third  wall  and  the 
second  for  Titus's  army  to  camp  inside  of  the  third  and  still 
he  out  of  reach  of  the  stones  and  darts  that  the  Jews  coold 
hurl  from  their  military  engines  on  the  second  wall.  No 
fiuch  space  exists  between  the  present  wall  and  Schiek's 
assumed  second  walK  The  greatest  distance  between  these 
two  walls  is  not  more  than  1000  feet  and  at  many  points 
they  are  not  more  than  500  feet  apart,  This  argument  bears 
with  equal  force  against  all  other  theories  which  locate  the 
second  wall  inside  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  They 
do  not  leave  enough  room  between  the  second  and  the  third 
wall  to  allow  for  the  statements  of  Josephus* 

5.  In  B.  J.  V.  4*  Josephus  states  that  the  circumference 
of  the  city  was  33  stadia.  If  the  present  wall  is  the  third  wall^ 
the  city  cannot  have  measured  more  thau  27  stadia^  even  if  all 
the  bends  and  projections  of  the  towers  are  counted  in. 

6*  The  immense  population  that,  according  to  Josephus, 
found  shelter  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  points 
to  a  larger  area  than  that  included  by  the  present  north 
wall.  The  calculation  of  Cestius  from  the  number  of  pas- 
chal lambs  {B.  Jl  vi,  9*)  would  give  a  population  not  far 
from  3,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  feast*  According  to  B.  J. 
Ti.  9^,  1400,000  perished  at  the  time  of  Titus's  siege. 

7.  AnU  XX*  4*  states  that  the  outer  wall  was  three  stadia 
distant  from  the  monument  of  Queen  Helena*  This  monu- 
ment is  identified  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  aa  the 
BO-called  Tombs  of  the  Kings  near  the  present  i^sidence  of 
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the  Anglican  Bishop,  but  they  are  at  least  four  stadia  from 
the  present  city  walL 

8-  According  to  B.  J,  i'u  19*  and  v.  2^  Titus  pitched  his 
eamp  on  Scopus,  seven  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  Scopus 
is  doubtless  the  high  plateau  north  of  Wady-ej-J63&,  and  it  is 
considerably  more  than  seven  stadia  from  the  present  north 
wall.  Those  who  identify  the  third  waU  with  the  present 
north  wall  are  compelled  to  assert  that  in  all  these  passages 
Josephus  exaggerates  the  size  of  the  city,  but  no  reason  for 
exaggeratiou  appears,  and  the  consistency  of  his  statements 
with  one  another  indicates  rather  that  he  has  told  the  truth. 
These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  the  third  wall  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  present  wall. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  possible 
theory,  namely,  that  the  present  wall  is  the  second  wall,  and 
that  the  third  wall  lay  considerably  further  toward  the  north. 

In  1838  Robinson  found  numerous  traces  of  this  wall  still 
extant,  and  he  was  able  to  plot  its  course  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  city  to  the  Nablus  road  (^Biblical  Mesearckes 
in  Paltstine\  u  465  ff,).  He  describes  ancient  stones  similar 
to  those  in  the  Tower  of  David  and  rock-hewn  foundations 
of  towers.  Old  residents  of  Jerusalem  assure  me  that  they 
remember  a  time  when  great  drafted  stones  of  this  wall  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  open  country  north  of  the  city,  and 
their  descriptions  of  the  size  and  the  dressing  of  these  stones 
correspond  with  the  account  given  by  Robinson.^  The  growth 
of  the  modern  city  has,  however,  obliterated  all  traces  of  this 
wall.  For  a  distance  of  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  present 
north  wall  the  land  has  been  thickly  covered  with  houses, 
and  ancient  stones  have  been  broken  up  and  used  as  building 
material-  The  Russians  have  taken  care  that  no  vestiges 
remain  of  the  wall  that  Robinson  was  able  to  trace  on  their 
extensive  grounds  northwest  of  the  city.  Others  have  been 
equally  active  in  destroying  evidence  of  it  on  the  line  run- 
ning northeast  from  the  Russian  grounds*  Things  have  now 
gone  so  far  that  people  ate  able  to  assert  that  there  never 

18«A  alJM>  S.  Merrill,  "A  Section  of  Agrippa*a  Wa31/'  I'MF^  QuarUrlf 
Batemcnt,  190a,  p,  158  f. 
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wero  any  traces  of  a  wall  ooteide  of  the  present  waU,  ami 
that  Robinflon  was  mistaken  when  be  thought  he  saw  iImb. 
I  am  willLDg  to  admit  that  Robinson  oould  make  mistakeii, 
but  I  am  Bure  tbat  be  knew  a  Jewisb  stone  when  he  saw  tt, 
and  tbat  tbe  dozen  or  more  people  who  assure  ma  that  tbej 
liave  seen  sueb  stones  caiiaot  all  be  mistaken.  It  id  eaakr 
to  explain  the  disappearance  of  tbeae  stones  with  their  unw'el- 
come  testimony  agaiust  the  genuineness  of  the  Uoly  Sepul- 
cbre  tlian  it  is  to  explain  how  so  many  people  could  bare 
been  Tictims  of  optical  hailucination. 

In  spite  of  the  systematic  work  of  destruction^  traeea  ol 
this  wall  still  occasionally  turn  up.  When  the  foundataofii 
were  dug  for  the  bouse  of  Baron  Ustinow  at  the  oomer  of 
the  cross-road  leading  from  the  Kablus  road  to  the  Jaffa 
road,  one  or  two  ancient  stones  were  found.  In  the  land 
back  of  Mr.  Hanauer's  bouse  others  have  been  seen  whea 
cisterns  were  dug.  Unfortunately,  these  have  all  been 
covered  up  again.  One  of  the  iirst  duties  of  the  Jerusalem 
archaeologist,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  search  for  remaina  of  this 
wall  and  to  eatablish  its  existence  or  non-existence  before  it 
is  too  late  to  gather  evidence* 

During  my  nine  months*  residence  in  Jerusalem  I  explored 
many  times  along  the  line  laid  down  by  Robinson*  I  found 
several  places  where  the  surface  suggested  that  stones  might 
be  buried,  but  I  could  get  no  permission  to  dig  in  these  spoCSp 
The  only  place  where  remains  were  visible  that  mig-ht  baTO 
belonged  to  the  third  wall  was  at  a  point  north  of  St,  Ste- 
phen's Church  and  east  of  the  Nablus  road.  Here,  in  a  field 
back  of  some  houses  occupied  by  Sephardim  Jews,  is  an  old 
cistern,  thirty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  fifteen  feet 
deep.  The  east,  west,  and  south  sides  of  this  are  built  of 
small  broken  stones,  but  on  the  north  side  four  huge  stones 
fill  the  entire  length  of  the  top  of  the  cistern.  These  average 
seven  feet  in  length  by  five  feet  in  height-  They  have  a  broad 
marginal  draft,  and  resemble  closely  the  great  stones  at  the 
Wailing  Place.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  of  Jewish 
workmanship.  They  are  in  the  same  east  and  west  line  with 
the  remains  that  Robinson  discovered  west  of  the  Nablua  road. 
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The  conjecture  is  plaasible  that  they  are  vestiges  of  the  lost 
third  wall.  Theea  stones  were  not  seen  by  Robinson,  bat 
they  were  investigated  by  Wilaon,  and  are  described  by  him 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  JeruBalem^  1865,  p.  72.  Wilson 
dug  a  pit  in  front  of  one  of  the  stones  in  the  corner  of  the 
cistern  to  see  how  far  down  it  extended,  and  he  also  cut  a 
trench  weat  of  the  stones  t<i  see  if  he  could  discover  another 
portion  of  the  wall ;  but  his  examination  was  too  superficial 
to  establish  anything  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of  th© 
stones.  As  he  himself  remarks^  **  After  ascertaining  its  [the 
pooFs]  character  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  incur 
further  expense  by  continuing  the  shaft  to  the  bottom/' 

About  1875  Schick  made  another  examination  which  ap- 
parently he  did  not  report  at  the  time,  but  in  the  Qimrterltf 
Statement  for  1895,  p.  30,  he  alludes  to  this  investigation.  At 
the  time  of  this  report  he  was  convinced  that  the  second 
wall  ran  inside  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  regard  favorably  any  evidences  for  a 
third  wall  outside  of  the  present  city  wall.  He  remarks  as 
follows :  *^  Immediately  westward  [of  the  stones]  I  found 
the  rock,  and  in  it  rock-hewn  tombs  ;  also  in  searching  the 
north  side  of  the  wall  I  soon  came  to  the  rock,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  fourteen  feet.  I  in- 
tended  to  dig  also  on  the  east,  but  then  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  hindered  me.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  continua- 
tion eastward »**  How  did  he  know  this,  if  he  did  not  dig? 
♦'Thinking  the  matter  over  and  over  again,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  wall  in  the  general  meaning,  but 
simply  a  tomb  monument,  and  that  thia  *  pool,'  if  we  may 
csU  it  so,  is  simply  the  court  sunk  into  the  ground,  like  that 
at  the  *  Tombs  of  th©  Kings,'  only  much  smaller.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  there  are  other  similar  tanks,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  plan.  Once  a  stair  went  down  into  them, 
and  in  one  of  the  side  walls  was  the  small  entrance  into  the 
tombs.  Afterward,  in  the  Mohammedan  time,  these  sunken 
courts  were  converted  into  pools  for  water,  the  sides  being 
covered  with  masonry  of  small  stones  and  then  cemented. 
,  .  .     I  think  further^  that  if  the  pool  in  which  trees  are 
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BOW  fltanding,  which  proves  that  there  is  a  good  kjrer 
earthy  were  cleared  oot^  and  the  cemeDt  masonry  taken  awij« 
the  eotraoee  to  rockHSUt  tombs  would  appear  under  this  wdl 
and  north  of  it,  as  there  I  fouod  the  rock  nemr  the  surfaoe 
of  the  ground.  Jews  are  now  residing  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  cast  their  rubbish  into  this  pool,  so  that  in  a  few  jeais 
It  will  be  filled  up  and  disappear.  I  mention  tHa  in  Ihe 
hope  that  excavations  may  be  made*  The  proprietors  would 
probably  give  permission/' 

Some  time  after  this  Schick  was  commisdoned  by  tfat 
Exploration  Fund  to  clear  out  this  cistern.  He  did  aOi 
throwing  all  the  rubbish  on  top  of  the  large  stonas^  thus 
greatly  interfering  vnth  the  investigation  of  their  true  char* 
aeter.  He  discovered  no  tomb-entrances  such  as  he  pre* 
dieted  would  appear*  I  understand  that  he  wrote  to  the 
officers  of  the  Fund  that  nothing  of  interest  was  to  be  found 
here.  No  public  report  tiat  I  have  been  able  to  find  ever 
appeared,  and  the  unsubstantiated  tomb-theory  remained  , 
Schick's  last  word  on  the  subject*  ^M 

I  could  not  help  feeling  that  these  ancient  stones  deserved" 
a  more  careful  investigation  than  they  had  yet  received  and^ 
accordingly,  I  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
the  land  in  which  they  stood*  I  found  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  part  owners,  but  that  these  were  represented 
by  two  wakils  or  "trustees,*'  one  of  whom  was  a  British 
resident,  the  other  an  educated  Mc^lem.  These  two  granted 
permission  to  dig,  on  condition  that  I  should  leave  every- 
thing as  I  had  found  it  and  make  good  any  damage  done  to 
the  grain  that  was  standing  on  the  land.  I  secured  four 
men  from  Silwan  who  had  worked  under  Dr,  Frederick  Bliss 
in  excavating  the  aoutli  wall  of  the  city,  and  we  began  dig- 
ging. Dr.  Spoer,  the  Fellow  of  the  American  School,  and 
I  took  turns  in  superintending,  for  we  found  that  even 
Dr,  Bliss's  training  was  not  enough  to  make  the  men  work 
when  they  were  not  watched.  It  seemed  desirable  to  ascer^ 
tain  first  how  thick  the  waU  was  and  what  lay  on  its  north 
side.  Wilson  says  that  he  found  nothing  but  oil-cisterns 
north  of  it.     Schick  says  that  he  found  the  north  face  at  a 
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distanca  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  exposed  south  face.  We 
Btarted  at  the  northeast  comer  and  ran  a  trench  northward 
through  the  immense  heap  of  earth  that  Schick  had  taken 
out  of  the  cistern.  We  found  an  uneven  rock  surface  rising 
toward  the  north  and  divided  up  by  cemented  partitions  into 
sections  three  or  four  feet  square  rising  one  above  another 
and  opening  into  one  another.  These  were  evidently  de- 
signed to  catch  mud  in  the  water  flowing  off  the  surface  and 
prevent  its  coming  into  the  cistern.  I  could  see  no  traces 
of  the  oiUtanks  that  Wilson  thought  he  recognized*  unless  he 
regarded  this  filtering  system  as  a  series  of  oil  receptacles.  In 
spite  of  Schick's  assertion  that  the  *'  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
fourteen  feet,"  I  found  no  trace  of  a  north  face  opposite  to  the 
one  exposed  in  the  tank,  A  tunnel  pushed  northward  as  far 
as  we  dared  to  go  showed  no  end  to  the  rock  surface.  It  thus 
became  evident  that  we  were  not  dealing  with  hewn  stones 
but  merely  with  a  face  of  native  rock  that  had  been  dressed 
to  simulate  stones.  In  order  to  make  sure  whether  this  were 
the  case,  I  ran  another  trench  westward  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  point  where  the  first  stone  ended,  and  there  found 
that  the  separation  between  the  stones  extended  only  four 
inches  from  the  south  face,  and  that  beyond  that  depth  the 
two  stones  formed  one  continuous  mass  of  rock.  This  fact 
was  not  discovered  either  by  Wilson  or  Schick,  and  I  confess 
that  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  The  stones  have  all  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stones  in  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  most  places  the  space  between  them  is  so  small 
that  a  knife's  blade  cannot  be  inserted,  in  other  places  the 
blade  may  be  thrust  in  up  to  the  handle*  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  the  drafting  and  the  lines  between  the  stones 
were  all  a  fraud  ?  I  had  the  workmen  pull  out  the  grass 
from  the  joints  and  examine  them  carefully,  and  it  then 
appeared  that  the  joints  were  drilled  with  some  narrow 
instrument  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches.  On  these  stones 
Conder  remarks  in  the  article  '* Jerusalem"  in  Hastings's 
IHctionary  of  the  Bible,  vol,  ii.  p.  596,  "  There  are  some  fine 
stones  in  the  side  of  a  tank  farther  north,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  third  wall,  but  they  are  not  apparently  m 
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mtu*^^  In  tbe  light  of  the  investigation  jnat  described  this 
view  19  impossible.  These  supposed  stones  are  native  rook, 
and  are  therefore  very  much  in  ntu. 

The  next  question  to  be  investigated  wm  whether  thi« 
rock  cutting  e3t tended  farther  east  and  west  than  the  portion 
exposed  on  the  side  of  the  cistern.  Both  Wilson  and  Schick 
had  dug  westward  and  had  found  no  continuation-  I  con- 
tented  myself,  therefore,  with  merely  exposing  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  cistern.  Here  I  found  that  the  wall 
descended  in  two  steps  to  level  rock,  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  its  having  continued  farther  westward.  I 
also  dug  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cistern  and  found  the 
wall  descending  again  in  two  steps  to  level  rock*  \ye  ran 
a  trench  some  distance  and  cut  two  cross  trenches  in  hope 
of  picking  up  the  wall  again,  but  without  results.  Just  at 
this  time  I  fell  victim  to  a  serious  eye  malady,  and  the  phy* 
sician  forbade  my  working  longer  in  the  bright  sunlight,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  my  investigations  more  hastily 
than  I  wished,  I  ehould  like  to  see  a  more  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  ground  east  of  the  walL  It  is  open  field 
where  digging  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  very 
likely  that  other  cuttings  sinjilar  to  that  seen  in  the  face  d 
the  cistern  would  be  found* 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  is  one  to  think  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  remains?  Schick's  theory  that  they  formed 
part  of  a  sunken  rock-cut  tomb  is  disproved  by  closer  exami* 
nation.  The  cistern  is  not  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  like  the 
antechamber  of  a  tomb,  but  is  rock-cut  only  on  the  north 
side,  and  on  the  other  sides  is  built  up  with  Arab  masonry 
of  small  stones.  There  are  no  tomb-chambers  opening  off 
any  of  the  sides,  Schick  made  diligent  search  for  them 
all  around  the  cistern  in  order  to  prove  his  hypothesis,  but 
failed  to  find  any<  Conder's  theory,  that  these  stones  have 
been  moved  from  some  other  locality  to  use  them  in  build- 
ing one  of  the  walls  of  the  cistern,  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  native  rock.  The  only  remaining  theory  is, 
that  they  served  as  foundations  for  some  sort  of  building* 
In  laying  a  wall   a  rocky  ledge  was   encountered  on  the 
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selected  line,  and  instead  of  cutting  this  awaj%  its  face  was 
dressed  to  imitate  the  masonry  of  the  wall  and  its  endis  were 
cut  into  steps  so  as  to  allow  for  atones  to  be  laid  upon  it. 
Much  work  of  this  sort  is  to  he  seen  around  Jerusalem^ 
Both  rock  Scarpa  and  ancient  stones  have  had  their  faces 
redressed  to  conform  to  later  masonry.  When  the  wall 
was  destroyed,  the  portable  stones  were  carried  off  to  use  as 
building  material,  hut  the  rock  ledge  that  formed  its  base 
was  not  transportable,  and  therefore  has  remained  in  place 
unto  this  day. 

What  sort  of  a  building  then  was  it  for  whic^h  these  cut* 
tings  served  as  a  foundation  ?  Their  style  of  dressing  points 
to  some  great  edifice  of  the  Jewish  period.  A  public  build- 
ing is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  so  far  away  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  ;  and  moreover,  the  condition  of  the  rock  surface 
shows  that  this  wall  cannot  have  enclosed  any  building. 
By  far  the  most  natural  theory  is,  that  we  see  here  part  of 
the  foundations  of  Agrippa's  wall.  These  remuins  are  in 
the  same  line  as  the  remains  that  Robinson  noted  west  of  the 
Nablus  road*  They  are  in  the  same  line  with  the  bit  of 
ancient  wall  that  Wilson  examined  in  1864.  The  huge  size 
of  the  stones  corresponds  wdth  Josephus's  statements  about 
the  stones  in  Agrippa's  walL  The  only  objection  to  this 
theory  is  that  the  face  of  this  rock  cutting  ia  turned  toward 
the  city  and  not  away  from  it^  as  we  should  expect  if  this 
were  a  city  wall.  It  is  true  that  scarps  usually  face  out- 
ward and  are  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of  a  city,  but 
this  consideration  hardly  applies  to  so  small  a  cutting*  If 
the  wall  were  planned  to  follow  a  particular  course,  and  it 
happened  to  run  over  the  brow  of  a  ledge  that  faced  inward 
toward  the  city»  it  is  not  likely  that  its  course  would  be 
changed  on  this  account*  All  that  would  be  done  would 
be  to  out  the  ledge  to  correspond  with  the  masonry  of  the 
wall  and  use  it  as  a  foundation.  On  the  whole,  therefore^ 
the  most  likely  theory  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in  these  stones 
we  have  the  only  remains  now  visible  of  the  third  wall  of 
Jerusalem. 
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The  River  Arnon 

HATHAKIEL  SCHMIDI? 

coEirEi.L  iTTnTSRsrrr 

Pirtetor  of  the  Am^rioan  Schoitl  in  Pale^Hmt^  190i-J9€S 

DURING    the    year   1905    I    twice    visited    Wadi    el 
Mojib  (,,^^^1  ^Jip^     On  the  22d  and  23d  of  Felr 

ruary  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exploring  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  its  lower  course  for  about  one  third  of  a  mile, 
as  far  as  to  the  second  waterfall.  On  the  14th  of  Julj  I 
reached  the  river  at  the  Muhatet  el  Hajj  {^^1  ssjJl^Km)^ 

coming  up  from  the  Lisan  (^L***JUI)  and  Wadi  Suweil 
CJhJr**'  iS^^}^  ^^  ^*^y  ^^  Wadi  Jerrah  (a Ja.  i5*>';)  ^^^  Jebel 
Sihan  (^^lgxjy&  J^^^)- 

The  streams  that  unite  to  form  the  Mojib  have  been  well 
described  by  Briinnow,*  who  also  gives  extracts  from  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  My  only  serious  doubts  concern 
the  names  of  the  two  main  tributaries  immediately  above  the 
junction,  Briinnow  calk  them  Sfoyy  and  Enheli.  The&©  are 
evidently  the  Szefye  and  Enkheyle  of  Burckhardt."  Tris- 
tram,* Hamilton,*  and  Bliss  ^  seem  to  have  been  told  that 
these  rivers  just  above  the  junction  were  called  Wadi  el 
Sa'ideh  (BtJuuLuJt  ^ol^)  and  Wadi  Muharras  (^j^suo  ^f%); 

and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  information  I  obtainei^.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  Briinnow  bases  his  statement  upon 
that  of  Burckhardt,  or  received  independent  confirmation. 

1  A.  E»  Brttnnow  and  A.  v.  Domas^waki,  Dh  Frovincia  Arabia^  IWH, 

"  TYQveh  in  Syria  and  the  Hol^  Land,  1822,  p,  378. 
■  The  Land  of  Moah,  1874,  p.  181. 

*  OHttUal  Zigzag,  1875,  p.  77, 

*  FoXmim  Exploration  Fund^  gmrUrlf  Statement^  18d6,  p.  216. 


Fni.  2.  —  tiuuiufcHN   U  M  I.  in  i.<.»s>    ijih  UtND  ur  Tiiii;  AKf^ujn 
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According  to  one  of  his  own  notes,*  Enheli  is  the  name  of 
a  part  of  the  main  stream  above  the  part  named  Wadi  el 
Sa'ideh. 

The  interegta  of  Brunnow  and  Domaszewski  centered 
upon  the  Roman  road  that  led  over  the  highlands^  Their 
otherwise  so  invaluable  mapa,  therefore,  throw  no  new  ligilt 
upon  the  regions  adjoining  the  'Arabah  and  the  Dead  Sea* 
A  systematic  examination  of  the  Mojib  has  never  been 
undertaken.  But  each  explorer  has  added  something  to  our 
knowledge  whether  he  has  approached  the  river  from  the 
sea  or  from  the  mountains. 

U.  J.  Seetzen^  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mojib  Jan* 
nary  27, 1807^  in  time  to  see  the  sun  set  and  to  be  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  delta*  He  had  descended  from  the 
table-land  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  river.  He  learned  that  the  peninsula  was  called  £1 
Hoshgera*,  and  that  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  cliff  on  one  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  chasm  which  was  called  El  Riadschy,® 
On  the  same  evening  he  waded  across  the  river  in  the  delta 
near  the  gorge,  and  found  that  it  was  about  sixty  feet  across, 
the  stream  being  forty  feet  wide  and  nowhere  deeper  than 
to  his  knee.  He  found  a  grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
wall,  and  left  by  a  path  that  led  to  the  high  plateau  the 
following  morning. 

Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch  •  and  hia  party  landed  on  the  shore 
of  the  delta  in  front  of  Wadi  el  Mojib  May  3,  1848,  at  5.25 
P.M.,  having  sailed  from  the  Lis&n  in  three  and  one  half 
hours  without  stopping  to  examine  any  part  of  the  coast* 
Just  before  sunset  they  went  up  the  gorge.     Lynch  states 

•  Die  Provincta  Arahta^  p.  6. 
^Utistn,  1854,  ii.  p.  :M4. 

*  Biirckhardt  Jeamed  on  July  14,  1812,  In  croeatng  the  Waieh  that  Dfljr  el 
Hta&eh  (&-^Lj  Jt  JO)  h  near  the  entrancs  of  the  S«il  Heldan  in  the  M6jih, 
two  hours  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (  Trm fU  in  Syria,  1822,  p.  371)-  Otto  Kersten, 
on  the  24th  o!  April,  1874,  looked  down  into  the  Wadl  el  Rlyali,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Its  entrance  into  the  M6jlb  (ZeiUchrift  de9  DtuUchen  Fal^iina 
Vereins,  1879,  p.  220). 

»  Bfarmtive  of  ihg  United  Slater  Expedition  to  the  Bilker  Jordan  and  th^ 
Dead  Sea,  1849,  pp.  367  tt. 
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that  the  chAsm  WRt  ninetj-«rf«i  feet 

eighty-two  feet  vnde^  and  tl^  the 

the  entrance  to  the  chasm  and  ten  feet  mi  thm 

the  delta.     In  spite  of  itfl  appeanaise  of 

eeetns  to  have  been  onlj  esttnofti 

fifteen  feel  of  a  beach  on  the  Bomttierii  iidotp  and  Ae  «ia 

which  wan  not  crossed  in  boat  or  waded,  mpfmrnn  to 

been  supposed  to  be  a  little  more  than  fiva 

The  distance  to  the  first  bend  waa  esttmaled  a^ 

and  fifty  yarda.     Lynch  dectareo  that  the  chaam  *^  Ubim  wUk 

a  slow  and  graceful  curre  to  the  sontbeaat,**  and  Ihsft  Ihey 

^  walked  and  waded  up  some  diataiH»,  and  fcmad  tiie  paa- 

sago  of  the  same  uniform  widtk,  taming  eTerr  one  hundrid 

and   fifty   or   two  hundred  yarda  gnduallj  to  the  «Milh> 

east/'i^ 

On  the  ground  of  this  statement.  Rev,  Pntnasi  Cadj  hm 
ventured  to  aflBrm  that  Lieutenant  Lynch  **  never  wesi  itp 
the  river  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards."  **  As  I  bavedMiwa^" 
he  remarks,  '^  at  that  point  it  makes  a  sharp  titro  to  the  sooth 
and  immediately  narrows  to  fourteen  feet.  Within  fifteen 
yards  Ijeyond  this  turn  it  narrows  to  fonr  feet,  and  grad- 
ually turns  again  to  the  east.  Twenty  yarda  more  and 
progrens  is  stopped/*" 

Our  photograph  of  the  bend  will  show  that  it  1%  indeed* 
very  sharp  and  not  slow,  though  quite  gracefmL  The 
**  turning  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  bnndred 
yards"  seems  to  me  a  loose  and  unwarranted  generaliaa- 
tion.  But  Lynch  evidently  did  not  mean  that  the  pa»* 
aage  after  the  turn  was  uniform  in  width  with  the  cha^sm 
below*  He  seems  to  have  used  his  boat,  as  we  did,  tiotil 
he  was  beyond  the  deep  water,  and  walked  and  waded 
farther  up,  gaining  the  impression  that  the  chasm  did  not 
vary  materially  in  width  and  that  it  turned  to  the  south* 
east  some  distance  away.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Lieutenant  Lynch  went  beyond  the  first  sharp  turn. 

"  Narmtitt^  p,  SOS. 

n  **  Exploration  of  the  W%df  MOjib  trom  tfee  Bead  8ea,»'  bx  F^ai^mm 
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He  did  not  go  ao  far  as  to  see  the  fii-st  waterfall.  Arriving 
ad  late  in  the  day  as  he  did,  he  evidently  could  not  have 
exaraiDed  the  chasm  very  carefully.  He  left  early  the  fol- 
lowiBg  morning. 

On  March  30,  1864,  the  Due  de  Luynefl**  arrived  early  in 
the  morning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mojib,  having  passed  Point 
Costigan  during  the  night*  He  crossed  the  river  below  the 
entrance  to  the  chasm  and  apparently  spent  the  whole  day 
resting  in  the  grotto  on  the  northern  Bide  and  examining 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  delta.  Lartet  went  up  the 
chasm  some  distance^  but  has  left  no  description.  He  found 
the  antlers  of  a  chamois  {beden^  ^4>^}^  which  he  supposed  had 
been  shed  by  this  animal.  The  Due  de  Luynes  estimated  the 
height  of  the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  at  thirty  to 
fifty  meters.  This  accords  with  our  own  estimate*  On  the 
5th  of  April  at  5  p,m,  he  arrived  again  at  the  Mojib,  coming 
from  the  north,  hut  left  at  5  the  following  morning,  without 
having  explored  the  cliasm. 

At  noon,  April  28,  1874,  H.  Rothe  ^  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mdjib.  He  evidently  waded  across  the  river,  as  he 
climbed  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  the  next  morning. 
Whether  he  counted  his  steps  is  uncertain*  He  declares 
that  *'  the  Arnon  fills  a  slit  in  the  rock  forty  steps  wide,  and 
is  at  the  mouth  about  twice  as  wide,  before  it  divides  itself 
into  several  arms,  of  which  the  largest  is  ten  to  fifteen  steps 
wide  and  one  and  one-half  feet  deep*"  The  exact  statement 
of  the  depth  of  the  ^vater  in  the  largest  arm  may  indicate 
that  the  crossing  took  place  at  that  point.  The  width  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge  may  then  have  been  estimated.  It  is 
the  lowest  of  all  estimates.  Apparently,  the  entire  river-bed 
between  the  cliflfs  was  filled  with  water,  as  on  our  visit,  and 
the  river,  for  some  distance  below  the  chasm,  was  considera* 
bly  wider,  as  on  the  occasion  when  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken. 

la  Voyage  d'exploroHon  h  la  Mer  Morie,  i  PetTQ,  tt  $ut  la  tim  gaucU  du 
Jourdain,  1874,  pp.  Hi  E,  123. 

1^  Otto  Kersten,  "  Umwandenmg  dea  Tod  ten  Meeres,"  in  ZeiUchrift  du 
Deumhen  PoidHina  Fereifif,  1S79,  p.  22^. 
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On  February  28,  1897,  Sir  Gray  Hill «  landed  at  Uia 
moutb  of  the  river  at  noon,  having  left  the  Jordan  in  ft  boit 
the  preeeding  day.  He  was  in  search  of  an  iuscripttoa  and 
was  led  to  a  grotto  some  distance  to  the  south  witbottt  find- 
ing  it.  Returning,  he  crossed  the  river  in  the  delta,  the 
water  reaching  up  to  the  armpits.  The  entranee  to  the 
gorge  seemed  to  him  "as  narrow  as  the  s*ik  at  Petra."  He 
evidently  did  not  go  close  to  it,  Yet  he  thought  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  waterfall. 

Rev.  Putnam  Cady"  arrived  at  the  Mojib  in  a  boat  on 
February  10,  1898,  at  noon.  He  accepted  Lteuteuant 
Lynch^a  estimate  of  the  width  of  the  chasm  (about  one 
hundred  feet)  and  of  the  distance  to  the  first  bend  (four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet)-  The  stream  appeared  to  him  to 
he  forty  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep.  As  it  went  close 
to  the  northern  wall,  sixty  feet  of  dry  ground  extended 
on  the  southern  side.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  land  was  actually  measured  from  the  moun- 
tain wall  to  the  stream.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  there  was  a  **  swift  rapid,  with  the  water  turn* 
bling  over  the  rocks."  This  shows  that  the  water  must 
have  been  very  low  at  the  time.  Another  indication  of  this 
13  the  appearance  of  a  pool  around  the  bend.  The  width  of 
the  passage  was  found  to  be  fourteen  feet*  About  fifteen 
yards  beyond  the  turn  the  walls  seemed  to  come  within 
four  feet  of  each  other,  and  about  twenty  yards  farther  op 
all  progress  was  stopped.  The  waterfall  of  which  Mr*  Cady 
just  caught  a  glimpse  cannot  have  been  the  one  shown  in 
the  photograph  accompanying  this  article,  as  that  is  much 
higher  up.  Possibly  water  tumbling  over  rocks  farther 
down  may  have  seemed  more  impressive  when  the  stream 
was  leas  swollen.  The  reconnoissance  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied the  entire  afternoon  _ 

In  the  course  of  our  circumnavigation  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of 
which  a  preliminary  account  has  been  given  in  my  Director'a 

»  "The  Dead  Se^,"  in  PalftUfU  SxpJaramn  Fund,  Qtiart^rfy  Siai^mtmi^ 
1900,  pp,  273  a 

^  PukUim  Explorati&n  Fund,  Quarterly  Siatemenit  1901,  pp.  MIL 
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Report,^  I  EDd  my  three  students.  A,  T,  Olmstead,  B.  B. 
CharleSt  and  J*  E*  Wrench*  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  th© 
Mo  jib  on  the  22d  of  Febraary  at  4,20  p.m.  W©  found 
the  river  bed  filled  with  water  from  cliff  to  cliff-  Hence 
the  rocks  mentioned  by  Mr,  Cady  were  not  seen*  As  the 
middle  of  the  stream  was  about  two  boat  lengths  from  the 
southern  wall,  and  our  boat  was  sixteen  feet  long,  we  judged 
that  the  width  of  the  chasm  at  the  entrance  was  not  less 
than  sixty  nor  more  than  seventy-five  feet*  We  rowed  up 
the  river,  but  attempted  in  vain  to  get  our  boat  so  far  as  to 
the  sharp  turn,  and  returned  to  our  camp  in  the  delta.  The 
next  morning  at  6  we  began  to  examine  the  delta,  and  at  7,25 
started  up  the  stream  with  two  cameras.  After  about  two 
hundred  feet  we  landed  on  a  sandy  beach  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river.  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  similar  cove 
with  a  beach  in  front.  We  rowed  across  and  having  climbed 
up  the  little  ravine  secured  the  accompanying  photograph  of 
the  southern  cove  and  beach*  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
farther  east  we  landed  on  the  rocks,  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr. 
Wrench  climbed  along  the  cliffs  and  saw  the  narrow  and 
deep  gorge  beyond  the  bend.  After  their  return  to  the  boat^ 
we  rowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  farther  and  then 
fastened  the  boat  to  the  rocks.  Mr.  Olmstead,  Mr.  Charles, 
and  I  climbed  up  to  the  high  plateau,  whence  the  accom* 
panying  photograph  of  the  month  of  the  river  from  the  east 
was  taken.  The  prow  of  the  boat  is  visible.  Another  pho- 
tograph of  the  river  between  the  first  bend  to  the  south  and 
the  next  turn  to  the  east  did  not  come  out  so  well.  We  saw 
no  signs  of  ruins  on  the  mountaios  south  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chasm. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  we  w^orked  our  way  up  along  the 
cliffs  by  rowing  on  one  side  and  holding  on  to  the  wall  on 
the  other  side.  After  strenuous  efforta  we  succeeded  in 
getting  around  the  curve  to  the  south,  but  did  not  reach 
shallow  water  until  we  had  gone  about  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  last  stopping  place.    We  pulled  the  boat  up  twenty- 

1^  Fiflh  Annual  Beport  ofihe  Dir^cior  oftht  American  School  for  OHeil* 
ial  Study  and  Beitarch  in  PakUinet  1905. 
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five  feet  farther,  and  then,  having  fastened  it  to  a 
waded  for  four  hundred  feet  tlirough  water,  yarying  hom  a 
few  inches  to  three  feet.     Here  we  came  upon   the  small 
waterfall  represented  in  the  photograph.     It  was  six  feel       I 
high  in  one  part,  three  feet  in  another-     The  roar  of  tim       ' 
falling  water  had  given    an  impression  of  somethiog  far 
greater.     The  water  was  Y^ry  swift,  and  it  %va8  with  great 
difficulty  we  could  pass  thj'ough  the  fall  on  the  southern 
side.     By  wading  and  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  we  reached 
a  point  three  hundred  feet  up  stream  from  the  fir^t  fall 
Here  a  somewhat  larger  fall  made  progress  diiBcult.  Aoxiel/ 
ahout  our  boat  and  the  supplies  led  us  to  return*     We  were 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
ascend  the  river*     In  all  this  distance  we  did  not  find  any 
place  where  the  passage  narrowed  down  to  anytliing  like      i 
four  feet,  but  in  some  places  the  cliffs  at  the  top  eeemed  ta^M 
come   very  close  together.     We  returned  to  the  delte  al  " 
1.06  P.M. 

On  my  trip  from  Kerak  to  Ghor  el  Mezra'ah  (u^yjl  j^^) 
and  Widi  Suweil,  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wrench,  Mr. 
John  Whiting,  and  two  soldiers.  Partly  on  the  way  back 
from  Abn*l  Felus  to  Wadi  Ben!  Hammideh,  and  partly  at 
Jebel  SihaUt  where  we  spent  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July,  I 
gathered  some  information  concerning  the  tributariea  to  ihe 
Mojib  below  the  Muhatet  el  Hajj,  There  are  three  streams 
emptying  into  the  Mojib  from  the  south  below  Wadi  Jedei* 
rah  (soj^  iS^^i^'     Brunnow  ^^  is  not  right  in  his  suspicion 

that  this  Wadi  Jedeirah  Is  identical  with  Burcklmrdt's  Seil 
Jerrah*  Widi  Jerrah  is,  indeed,  incorrectly  located  on  the 
maps  juat  south  of  the  Mojib.  In  reality  the  only  Wadi 
Jerrah  known  to  the  Arabs  of  the  region  is  the  river  bed 
bearing  that  name  which  runs  parallel  with  Wadi  BenI 
Hammideh,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  it.  While  Wadi 
Benl  Hammideh  is  a  perennial  stream  seoding  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  constantly  into  the  Dead  Sea,  Wadi  Jerrah 
LB  dry  at  least  in  the  summer,  but  has  some  springs  in  it* 

1^  IHe  Frovincia  Arabia^  p*  6* 
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Wadi  Jedeirah  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Seetzen'a  El  Schder,^ 
The  tributary  nearest  to  the  sea  entering  the  Mojib  from 
the  south  ia  called  Wadi  Bediyeh  (&J4>^  ^5*^'%)'^  Abova 
this  flows  the  Wadi  Defaleh  (AJLii>  j^J'^)!  and,  between 
thia  and  Wadi  Jedeirah,  a  stream  csalied  Wadi  Deraifeb 
(«i^%^  j54>'^)'  From  the  north  there  is  a  tributary  near 
the  sea  called  W&di  Bertah  (&J%^  ^"^^^  »  above  it  another 
named  Wadi  EL  Rammim  (a^JI  ^*^I^)*  aiid  still  higher 
up   Wadi   El    BirfataS  (giUi    luJi  ^^ol^).      The   greatest 

tributary  is,  of  course,  Sell  Heidan  (^ftU^  Jh^)* 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  real  name  of  the  wadi 
figuring  on  our  maps  as  Wadi  Jerrah  is  Wadi  §ekeik 
(^^gjJL4  ^i^'^)»  and  that  this  is,  in  some  way,  connected 
with  the  'Ain  Sgek  which  Seetxen^^  visited  south  of  the 
Mojib.  This  is  probably  the  wadi  whose  delta  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  coast  between  the  Mojib  and  the 
Lisan,  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  long  line  of  hills  so  even 
in  height  as  to  present  the  picture  of  the  ramparts  of  a  for- 
tress. It  is  possible  that  between  Wadi  Sekeik  and  Wadi 
Suweil,  there  is  a  Wadi  Mirrah  (al^A  ^S^^U)*  ^^^  called  Sell 
Sebaieh  (ajM-w  Jh^)*  b^*  ^^^^  '^  uncertain. 

The  Mojib  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Arnon  of  the 
Old  Testament  (|1J*1H)  and  of  the  MeSa  inscription  (imt). 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  root  p*l  and  charac- 
terizes the  river  as  a  "  roaring  "  stream,  Jerome  still  knew 
this  name  in  its  Aramaized  form  lC13"IK,  Arnooas.  El  Mojib 
seems  to  be  a  translation.  It  probably  comes  from  the  root 
^^f^^  which  means  to  "  fall  with  a  great  noise/'  The  differ- 
ence in  vocalization  seems  to  go  back  to  a  difference  in 
actual  pronunciation*  Seetzen  heard  it  pronounced  Maujeb 
(,.^MJs^j^),  Burckhardtj  Mojeb  (^.y^^)^  others  have  heard 
it  Mujab   C^ji)  and   Mujib  (^^^^).      The  unnatural 

tt  B«i9m,  iL  p.  847* 

«  Seet3;en'«  Aln  Bediyeh  (BeiMn,  p.  ^47). 

^  EBUen^  li,  pp.  ^0,  *3Q2,     Sekeik  ^  of  couibc^  pionoiiaced  Sgelg. 
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THE  fortieth  meeting  ot  the  Society  was  held  m  Earl 
Hall*  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  December  27tb  and  28th,  1904.  The  first 
session  began  at  2.15  p.m..  President  Beecher  being  in  the 
Chair,  It  was  voted  to  omit  reading  the  records  of  the  last 
meeting,  as  they  had  been  distributed  in  print.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  accepted,  and  placed  on 
file-  A  communication  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
excusing  himself^  on  account  of  illness,  from  attending 
the  sessions,  was  read  and  accepted-  The  Chair  appointed 
Messrs-  Brown,  Torre3%  and  Fagnani  as  a  Committee  to 
nominate  ofiBcers.  Professor  Jackson  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  with  regard  to  the  dinner 
and  social  hour-  The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  and 
the  Recording  Secretary  his  financial  statement.  These 
were  referred  to  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Thurston  as  an  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

At  2.30  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  President 
Beecher,  Subject:  "Torah,  a  Word  Study  in  the  Old 
Testament,"  Voted  to  elect  three  members  as  representa- 
tives of  this  Society  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine.  Messrs. 
Moore,  Torrey,  and  Ropes  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
nominate  these  three  members. 

From  3.15  to  5  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as  follows : 
By  Professor  Batten :  "  The  Conquest  of  Northern  Canaan.'* 
By  Prof,  J.  H.  Ropes;  ^^Note  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Jas,   218."     By  Dr,  h.  H.  Spoer:    «A  Double  Recension 
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of  the  Song  of  Songs/*  By  PvoL  J,  D,  Prinee ;  **Mor6 
about  Nisroch-Nusku/'  By  Dr.  T*  C,  Foote :  '^  The  Poetical 
Form  of  the  Firat  Chapter  of  Nahum." 

Professor  Moore,  from  the  Special  Nominatiug  Com- 
mittee, recommended  the  election  of  Messrs*  Thoratoo, 
Ewell,  and  Batten  as  members  of  the  ManagiBg  Committee 
of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine 
for  the  current  year.  Also,  for  next  year,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  with  Messrs.  Merriman  and  Mo3Com*  Voted 
to  accept  the  report  and  elect  the  gentlemen  named.  Ad- 
journed for  dinner  and  social  hour. 

Tuesday  ETening,  December  27, — At  7,45,  directly  after 
dinner,  the  Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  Gymnasium 
building.  Professor  Jackson  gave  orally  his  '*  Notes  on 
Ecbatauii  and  Rages  of  Media  in  the  Apocrypha,**  which 
were  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon*  The  Society  then 
returned  to  Earl  Hall, 

Professor  Brown,  tor  the  Nominating  Committee^  report^ 
the  following  list  of  officers,  who  were  then  elected : 


Pree,  Wjllmm  E.  Harper, 

Fresideni, 

ProL  Paul  Haupt, 

Vice-Ffuident, 

Kev.  Williani  H.  Cobb, 

Svmiarf* 

Prot  J.  D.  Prince, 

Treana^r. 

Dr.  William  Hiiyea  Ward, 

AddiHonai  Mutnbm 

Dr.  John  P,  Petere, 

of  the 

Ptof .  F,  C,  Porter, 

CquhcU. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  financial  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Recording  Secretary  to  be  correct 
and  properly  cast. 

The  Council  nominated  for  membership  in  the  Society 
the  following  persons,  who  were  then  unanimously  elected : 


HOKORAaT   MBBfBlBa 

P*0f.  Archibald  H.  Sayoe,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
Prof.  Adolf  Hamackf  D,D.,  BerlLo, 
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Prof.  Edward  t  Bosworth,  D.D,»  OberliiL 

Miss  E.  Olive  Dutcber  (Inadnctor  in  Bib,  Ltt.),  Momnt  Holyoke  College. 

Bev*  William  Fits&^Simon,  Tuxedo  Park,  N,Y. 

EcT,  Elibu  Grantf  A.M.,  £fi£t  SatigusH,  Maaa. 

Rev.  W.  W,  GuOi,  Ph.D.t  Columbia  University, 

Rev.  Wm,  tL  F.  Hateh,  Ph.D.,  South  Hftrtfoni,  N.Y. 

Prof,  James  R.  Jew«tt,  Unir.  of  Cliicago,  Chicago^  HI 

William  Popper,  Ph.D.,  Cohimbim  Univeralty,  New  York  City. 

TtoL  Elbert  Hussell,  A.M.,  EarlUftm  College^  Richmond,  Ind, 

PrciL  WiOlain  C.  Sehaeffer,  D.D.,  JUneaster,  Pa. 

Prof.  Hals«7  B*  Steveosou,  Aabum,  N.Y. 

The  Council  reported  tha  election  of  Prof,  James  H, 
Ropes  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  of  Prof.  Wm.  R, 
Arnold  aud  Rev,  Wm.  H,  Cobb  as  additional  members  of 
the  Publishing  Committee,  They  announced,  as  the  place 
and  time  of  tbe  next  meeting,  Columbia  Univeraity,  and  the 
holiday  week  of  1905,  the  particular  time  and  place  to  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements^  Profeseora 
Prince^  Jackson,  and  GottheiL 

From  8.35  to  10  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as 
follows : 

By  Prof.  B.  W,  Bacon,  on  "  Papias  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,"  By  A.  S,  Waldstein,  on  "A 
Trace  of  Babylonian  Influence  in  the  Talmud,"  By  Prof, 
C.  C.  Torrey,  on  "The  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah/'  By 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  on  *'The  Poetic  Form  of  Psalm  xxiii," 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning. 

Wednesday,  December  i8.  —  Met  at  9.45.  Voted  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Columbia  University* 
and  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements*  for  the  accommo- 
dations provided  for  this  meeting. 

From  9.60  until  1  papers  were  read  and  discussed  as 
follows : 

By  Prof.  W,  B.  Smith:  "The  Parable  of  the  Sower 
originally  an  Allegory  of  Creation,"  By  Prof,  L  J,  Peritz  i 
*'  A  Reconstruction  of  One  of  Hosea's  Metaphors.  Hosea  xi," 
By  Prof.  G.  A,  Barton  and  Dn  H.  H,  Spoer :  *'  A  Harmony 
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of  the  Passion  Sections  of  the  Gospels  in  Certain  Sjriac 
Lectiouaries,"  By  Professor  Haupt:  "Epicureanism  aod 
Stoicism  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiostes."  By  Professor  Bewer: 
"The  Literary  Problems  of  the  Balaam  Story."  By  Rcr. 
J,  A,  Montgomery ;  '* '  The  Place '  as  a  Substitnte  for  the 
Divine  Name  in  Judaism/'  By  Professor  Peritz  r  "Note 
on  2  K.  23^*;  does  this  refer  to  the  Cult  of  Astart^?"  By 
Professor  Haupt:  "Some  DitBcult  Passages  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth." 

The  rough  minutes  were  read  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

William  H,  Cobb, 

Mccordiuff  Secff^imf, 
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CONSTITUTION 


This  affiocmtion  ahall  be  called  "  The  Society  of  Biblical  LiteratuTG 
ftfid  Exegesis," 

£1 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  preseiiting,  discuaaiiigt  aad  publiahing  original  papers  on 
Biblical  topics. 

nt 

The  offioeri  of  the  Soeiety  shall  be  a  Presldenl,  a  Vice-President,  a 

Recording  Secretaty,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who» 
with  fi^e  otherB^  shall  be  united  in  a  Council*  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society^  with  the  eiceptiou  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council*  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Preaidents  of  the  Sections  hereinafter  pro- 
Tided  for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing  Committee,  conibting  of 
th«  Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others,  who  sbftll  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  CounciL 

IV 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  claflsea,  active  and  honorary* 
Honorary  members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their 
attainments  as  Biblical  Bcholara.  Tlie  number  of  honorary  members 
chosen  at  the  first  election  shaU  be  not  more  th^n  ten ;  in  any  sucoeeding 
year  not  more  than  two, 

V 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place 
aa  the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
the  Preaident,  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the 
purpose,  shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 


I 


Sections,  couaisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a 
particular  locality,  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Couucilt 
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for  the  object  stated  in  Article  II,  provided  tliat  the  number  of  meiiiE 
compoBing  anj  SectioD  shaU  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Emch  Section 
fihaU  annuallj  choose  for  itaelf  a  President^  whose  doty  It  shall  bt  to 
predde  over  it»  tneeting,  and  to  take  care  that  auch  papers  and  notas  read 
before  it  aa  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  am  tranamilted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society*  The  Seetioni 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  their 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


This  constitutioQ  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  such  amendment  having  been  propo^d  at  a 
previous  meetings  and  notice  of  the  same  haviiig  been  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Society, 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  abaeneer  of  the  Tioe- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society;  but.  In  the 
absence  of  both  these  ofScers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  pr^iding  officer 
from  the  members  present. 

II 

It  ahflll  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transtnitttng  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings;  to  preserve  an  accurate 
roll  of  the  members;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Society ;  to  distribute  its  public ations^  and  to  do  such  other  like  thingi 
as  the  Council  may  request. 

in 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  bis  best  efforti 
for  the  securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the 
Society  at  each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  a  neb  papers,  and  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretaiy  for  transmission  to  the  tneiD- 
bers ;  to  receive  all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  pTesented,  mad 
lay  them  before  the  Publishing  Committee. 


It  shall  be  the  dniy  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  di^urse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  all  his  tranaactiona  to  the  Society  at 
each  annual  meeting* 


I 
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